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FAMILY  SECRETS. 


DANGERS  OF  DINING  OUT. 

It  was  a  beautiful  May  morning,  and  the  bells  of  St. 
Mary’s  were  ringing  merrily,  when  a  carriage  and  four, 
adorned  writh  white  favours,  drove  rapidly  down  the 
street,  and  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  a  respectable  man¬ 
sion  situated  at  the  west-end  of  the  town  of - At 

the  door  of  this  mansion  stood  footmen  and  servants, 
adorned  in  a  similar  manner,  while  the  hall  was  thronged 
with  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  all 
wearing  the  aspect  of  joyous  welcome,  not  unmingled 
with  feelings  of  a  deeper  and  more  earnest  character. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  the  neighbours  said,  to  behold 
the  bride  that  day ;  for  she  was  a  lovely  creature,  the 
favourite  of  her  family,  and  of  all  who  came  within  the 
influence  of  her  gentle  and  graceful  manners :  and  then 
she  was  so  elegantly  dressed  ;  for  good  taste  was  the 
ruling  principle  of  her  life,  subservient  only  to  one  other 
principle,  that  of  doing  every  thing  in  the  manner  most 
approved  by  good  society. 
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The  happy  bridegroom,  for  such  indeed  he  might  be 
called,  was  a  medical  gentleman  of  the  highest  repu¬ 
tation,  just  launching  into  public  favour,  as  the  partner  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  practitioners  in  the 
same  little  gossiping  and  busy  town.  And  well  the 
spectators  said  he  looked  that  day ;  his  tall  gentlemanly 
figure  dressed  in  black,  and  his  dark  hair  and  manly 
countenance,  contrasting  with  the  snow-white  robes,  the 
soft  blue  eyes,  and  delicate  complexion  of  the  bride.  It 
was,  in  short,  a  wedding  with  which  the  most  envious 
observer  could  find  no  fault ;  the  parties  were  so  well 
suited  in  age,  character,  and  rank  ;  the  dresses  were  so 
admirably  chosen ;  and  every  thing  was  conducted  in  so 
unexceptionable  a  manner.  The  very  elements  of  nature, 
things  animate  and  inanimate,  the  earth  and  air,  appeared 
as  if  rejoicing  in  the  happy  auspices  of  the  day;  for,  as 
the  carriage,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  again  rolled 
away  along  the  broad  smooth  road,  past  the  little  villas 
situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  it  seemed  to  sweep 
through  a  complete  labyrinth  of  lilaehs  and  laburnums, 
varied  here  and  there  by  the  tender  green  of  the  weeping- 
willow,  or  the  spiral  poplar  pointing  to  the  sky. 

The  happy  couple  were  setting  out  on  that  accus¬ 
tomed  tour,  which  is  so  often  the  first  and  last  excursion 
of  a  woman’s  life;  and  their  journey  was  commencing 
under  a  sky  without  a  cloud,  while  every  tree,  and  gar¬ 
den,  and  shady  grove,  was  vocal  with  the  song  of  merry 
birds ;  young  lambs  were  sporting  on  every  verdant  lea, 
and  the  green  earth  spread  her  carpet  of  scented  flowers 
over  every  sloping  hill  and  fertile  plain. 

Through  such  a  scene  the  travellers  pursued  their  Way, 
we  will  only  say  with  feelings  of  happiness,  and  hope  ;  for 
those  who  write,  and  those  who  speak,  seem  all  to  have 
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agreed  that  no  commentary  upon  married  life  shall  com¬ 
mence,  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  experimental 
tour.  With  the  party  left  at  home,  however,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  refrain  from  all  remark ;  particularly  as  the 
prospect  of  the  bride  returning  so  soon  to  settle  for  life 
beside  her  own  family,  left  no  excuse  for  grief ;  and  there 
was  a  whole  drawing-room  full  of  guests  still  remaining, 
who  had  nothing  else  to  do  than  exclaim  about  the 
loveliness  of  the  scene,  and  the  auspicious  omens  of 
the  day.  Nor  was  it  until  the  evening,  when  the  com¬ 
pany  was  dispersed,  and  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  had  retired,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  bride,  found  time  to  think  seriously  of 
the  important  change  which  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  a  man  of  much  worldly  wisdom, 
prudent  and  irreproachable  in  his  conduct  as  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  husband,  and  a  father ;  and,  had  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  terminated  with  this  life  alone,  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  men.  Mrs.  Stanley 
was  a  weaker  agent  in  doing  good,  but  she  also  was 
esteemed  an  excellent  woman :  and  as  they  both  judged 
kindly  of  the  world,  submitted  to  its  bondage,  flattered 
it,  and  lived  for  it,  it  would  have  been  as  unreasonable 
as  ungenerous,  had  the  world  refused  to  look  kindly  on 
their  faults  and  follies  in  return. 

“  Well,  George,”  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  seating  herself 
with  great  satisfaction  in  one  of  her  large  damask  chairs, 
while  her  husband  leaned,  in  rather  a  thoughtful  attitude, 
against  the  mantel-piece — “  you  must  allow  that  we  are 
happy  parents,  to  lose  our  favourite  child,  only  to  welcome 
her  back  again  to  a  home  more  suited  to  her  taste  ?” 

“  We  are  indeed  happy,”  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  “but — 

“  You  have  always  some  but  in  the  way,  with  your 
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excessive  prudence,”  said  the  mother.  “  It  cannot,  how 
ever,  relate  to  the  character  of  the  husband  Eleanor  has 
chosen,  for  if  one  could  venture  to  say  of  any  man,  he 
was  without  a  fault,  it  would  certainly  be  of  Frederick 
Bond.” 

“  He  is  a  man,”  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  “  under  whose 
care  any  father  might  feel  it  a  privilege  to  place  his 
daughter’s  happiness ;  his  goodness  of  heart  no  one  can 
call  in  question ;  his  propects,  in  the  way  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  are  encouraging  in  the  extreme ;  but,  still,  in  my 
opinion,  he  has  one  fault.” 

“  And  pray  what  may  that  be  ?” 

“  He  is  rather  too  fond  of  dining  out.” 

“  Dining  out !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stanley,  “  every  body 
dines  out,  especially  bachelors.  What  can  you  mean, 
George  ?” 

“  I  mean  simply  this,  that  the  love  of  dining  out  may 
lead  to  habits  extremely  objectionable  in  a  medical  man. 
He  may,  for  instance,  when  called  upon  to  act  in  some 
critical  case,  be  altogether  unnerved ;  and  the  mere  fact 
of  his  being  reputed  a  man  too  fond  of  wine,  will  be 
injurious  to  him  as  a  doctor.” 

“  Yes,  my  love ;  but  dining  out  occasionally,  and 
being  too  fond  of  wine,  are  very  different  things.” 

“  They  may  be  different  at  first,  but  they  often  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  it  is  of  the  future  I  am 
thinking,  not  the  present.” 

“  That  is  so  like  you,  George.  You  are  always  spoil¬ 
ing  the  present  with  anticipations  of  the  future.  For 
my  part,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  Eleanor  is  begin- 
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ning  the  world  as  favourably  as  any  reasonable  woman 
could  desire  ;  and  with  such  a  family  of  daughters 

as  ours,  you  know  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  got  the 
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oldest  well  married  before  her  three  and  twentieth 
year.” 

With  feelings  of  self-gratulation,  uninterrupted  by 
reflections  more  profound,  Mrs.  Stanley  retired  'to  rest ; 
and  when  she  rose  in  the  morning,  there  was  her  wonted 
routine  of  domestic  duties,  her  morning  calls,  and  the 
preparation  of  her  daughter’s  future  home,  to  fill  up  tiiis, 
as  well  as  many  other  days  of  her  existence,  leaving  no 
space  for  anxious  or  speculative  thoughts  to  encroach 
upon  the  tenour  of  her  uneventful  life. 

The  house  which  Frederick  Bond  had  chosen,  was 
situated  in  the  most  genteel  part  of  the  town.  It  had 
the  best  entrance,  the  least  objectionable  staircase,  and 
decidedly  the  most  approved  drawing-room  within  its 
sphere  of  competition.  There  had  been  no  want  of 
money  or  of  thought  bestowed  upon  its  furniture ;  and 
it  was  one  of  Mrs.  Stanley’s  greatest  pleasures,  to  go  and 
inspect  the  different  apartments,  and  see  how  rapidly 
every  thing  wras  advancing  towards  perfection,  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  the  travellers’  return. 

Of  all  the  parties  connected  with  this  auspicious  event, 
the  bride  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who  felt  the  real 
importance  of  the  step  she  had  taken.  Eleanor  Stanley 
had  been  remarkable  as  a  girl  for  a  seriousness  of  tem¬ 
perament,  and  delicacy  of  conscience,  somewhat  beyond 
her  years;  while,  under  the  direction  of  a  judicious 
governess,  her  mind  had  been  partially  enlightened  by 
glimpses  of  duty,  and  responsibility,  and  dawnings  of 
hope,  which  extended  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  her 
daily  avocations.  She  could  not,  therefore — she  dared 
not,  enter  upon  her  present  situation,  without  inwardly 
resolving  that  her  life  should  be  regulated  by  some 
regard  to  those  religious  observances,  which,  however 
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excellent  they  might  be  for  herself,  she  believed  were  still 
more  necessary  for  the  poor,  and  for  those  who  would 
now  look  up  to  her  as  an  example.  It  had  been  a  pecu¬ 
liar  satisfaction  to  her,  to  find  that  the  companion  of  her 
choice  entertained  the  same  views  of  domestic  and  social 
duty ;  and,  perhaps,  the  happiest  hours  of  that  period, 
which  the  world  has  been  pleased  to  call  the  honey-moon, 
were  spent  by  them  in  laying  down  plans  for  the  moral 
and  religious  conduct  of  their  future  lives. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  the  expected 
pair  returned ;  the  bride  and  her  bridal  dresses  to  be  the 
wonder  and  the  admiration  of  her  native  place ;  the 
husband,  to  feel  himself  the  master  of  a  well-appointed 
establishment,  and  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world. 
Nor  was  there,  according  to  the  common  ideas  and  cal¬ 
culations  of  society,  any  thing  to  make  him  otherwise. 
He  had  an  extensive  and  increasing  practice  ;  more 
than  an  average  share  of  talent,  energy,  and  skill ;  the 
good  will  of  numerous  friends,  and  the  good  fellowship 
of  more ;  and  a  wife,  a  cook,  a  table,  with  which  the 
world  could  find  no  fault.  What  could  any  reasonable 
man  desire  beyond  ? 

Frederick  Bond  had  made  these  calculations  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  before ;  but  when  he  now  returned  from 
visiting  his  patients,  and  felt  himself  thoroughly  esta¬ 
blished  in  his  own  home,  he  sunk  upon  a  downy  couch, 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  he  was,  beyond  all  dispute, 
the  happiest  of  men. 

Sunday  came,  and  with  their  first  appearance  in  pub¬ 
lic,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  putting 
in  practice  some  of  their  studiously  concocted  plans  for 
being  rather  religious.  They  went  at  precisely  the 
right  time  to  church  —  neither  early  nor  late ;  and  a 
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boy  in  handsome  livery  walked  after  them  with  the 
books.  They  dined  early  ;  in  the  afternoon  remained 
at  home  alone,  in  order  that  their  servants  might  go 
to  church ;  and  altogether  spent  the  day  so  much  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  that  they  began  to  wonder  how 
any  one  could  find  it  either  difficult  or  disagreeable  to  be 
religious. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  the  formal  visiting — that  tax 
upon  married  life — that  it  was  all  conducted  in  the  best 
possible  order,  and  that  no  breach  of  good  taste  could 
be  detected  by  the  most  scrutinizing  eye,  either  in  the 
di  'ess  of  the  parties,  or  the  appointment  of  the  new  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Amongst  the  numerous  visitors  on  this  occasion,  those 
who  offered  their  congratulations  in  the  warmest  terms, 
were  Sir  James  and  Lady  Mornford.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  exactly,  by  what  means  these  two  individuals 
had  obtained  their  station  of  pre-eminence  in  the  town 
of - .  But  so  it  was,  that  no  dinner  party  was  com¬ 

plete  without  Sir  James,  and  no  evening  entertainment 
was  considered  worth  dressing  for,  without  his  lady. 

The  gentleman  wras  one  of  the  old  English  school — 
one  who  sat  long  over  his  wine,  and  could  rise  from  table 
at  midnight,  apparently  as  little  disordered,  as  if  he  had 
been  drinking  pure  water.  He  possessed  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  if  by  this  expression  we  understand  a 
knowledge  of  rank,  title,  and  precedence,  of  dress  and 
equipage,  of  inns,  and  horses,  of  field  sports,  and  mar¬ 
tial  law,  and  the  etiquette  of  public  affairs.  Without  a 
rival  in  knowledge  of  this  description,  Sir  James  Morn- 
ford  was  regarded  as  a  man  to  be  looked  up  to;  while 
his  dignified  and  gentlemanly  manners,  accompanied  by 
a  fund  of  spontaneous  sarcasm  and  grave  humour,  ren- 
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dered  him  almost  as  much  feared  as  he  was  admired, 
especially  by  those  who  were  only  novitiates  in  his  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Frederick  Bond,  along  with  many  of  his  friends,  was 
often  astonished  to  find  himself  betrayed  into  positive 
servility  towards  Sir  J  ames ;  and  although  he  stood  more 
erect  after  detecting  himself  in  this  folly,  and  determined 
it  should  be  the  last  of  the  kind  he  ever  would  commit ; 
no  sooner  had  the  baronet  bestowed  upon  him  some 
mark  of  individual  favour,  than  he  again  fell  in  with  his 
humour,  laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  courted  his  attention 
with  as  much  assiduity  as  ever. 

That  Eleanor  should  have  been  equally  flattered  by 
the  friendship  of  Lady  Mornford,  was  indeed  no  wonder ; 
for  she  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  amiable  of 
women,  if  by  amiable,  we  understand  a  prevailing  dispo¬ 
sition  to  think  kindly  of  others,  with  a  desire  to  be  loved, 
at  least  as  much  as  she  was  capable  of  loving.  Had 
Lady  Mornford  been  told  that  this  capability  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  human  affection,  she 
would  have  resented  the  information  as  at  once  inju¬ 
rious  and  insulting,  for  she  believed  herself  to  be  all  heart ; 
but  in  her  little  sphere  of  philosophy,  she  had  not  per¬ 
ceived  the  difference  between  impulse  and  feeling.  She 
was,  however,  so  beautiful,  so  bewitching  in  her  manners 
and  appearance,  that  few  could  withstand  her  fascinations. 
She  was  neither  highly  talented,  nor  highly  accomplished. 
The  secret  of  her  influence  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  intui¬ 
tive  knowledge  of  the  restrictions  and  requirements  of 
good  breeding ;  so  that  wjiile  others  were  studying  every 
means,  and  watching  every  opportunity  to  acquit  them¬ 
selves  with  propriety,  she  could  allow  herself  the  license 
of  her  own  impetuous  nature,  without  once  transgressing 
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those  mysterious  laws,  about  which  the  middle  or  lower 
grades  of  society  are  often  so  painfully  solicitous. 

Eleanor  Bond  could  never  discover  how  it  was,  that 
her  drawing-room,  with  all  the  pains  she  bestowed  upon 
it,  looked  so  decidedly  inferior  to  Lady  Mornford’s ;  and 
with  regard  to  dress,  her  own  resembled  too  much  the 
well-assorted  flowers  in  a  garden ;  while  those  of  Lady 
Mornford,  composed  as  it  was  of  colours  which  few  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  ventured  sipon,  was  more  in  keeping  with 
the  graceful  luxuriance  of  nature.  Her  laugh  too,  was 
so  wild  and  musical,  yet  so  uucpiestionably  genuine,  that 
she  could  spread  the  infection  of  merriment  wherever 
she  went ;  while  her  prompt  and  impetuous  answers,  her 
arch  smile  and  playful  drollery,  seldom  failed  to  win 
back  again  the  friends  whom  her  careless  raillery  might 
otherwise  have  driven  effectually  away. 

Whatever  faults  Sir  James  and  his  lady  might  possess, 
they  had  one  redeeming  quality — for  they  were  tenderly 
and  devotedly  attached  to  each  other.  There  existed 
between  them  an  affection  which  caprice  had  not  been 
able  to  alienate ;  which  time,  for  they  were  neither  of 
them  young,  had  not  wasted  away ;  and  which,  in  the 
midst  of  false  excitement,  and  falsehood  of  almost  every 
kind,  had  remained  to  them  as  the  only  thing  real  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  Such  were  the  friends 
whom  Frederick  Bond  and  his  amiable  bride  determined 
to  make  their  own,  and  in  this  object  they  succeeded 
beyond  their  most  sanguine  hopes. 

Persons  addicted  to  favouritism  have  usually  a  favour¬ 
ite  medical  attendant.  Lady  Mornford  made  a  point  of 
either  loving  or  hating  every  body ;  though  her  hatred 
was  so  entirely  a  matter  of  profession,  that  it  seldom 
extended  to  thinking  or  speaking  evil  of  any  one.  Mr. 
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West,  the  partner  of  Frederick  Bond,  was  an  exception 
to  her  rule  of  extremes ;  for  he  was  a  man  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  dislike ;  though  his  cold  and  formal  man¬ 
ners  had  too  much  the  effect  of  repulsion,  for  Lady 
Mornford  not  to  express,  in  the  warmest  terms,  her  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  junior  partner. 

Mrs.  West,  too,  was  no  favourite  either  with  Lady 
Mornford  or  with  Eleanor.  Her  ladyship  used  to  say, 
there  was  a  tacit  reproach  in  the  prudent  silence  of  this 
gentle  and  simple-hearted  woman,  which  she  never  could 
bear ;  while  Eleanor  felt,  a  little  too  sensibly,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  habits  of  Mrs.  West  and  her  own. 

“  There  can  be  no  occasion  for  Mrs.  West  to  dress  so 
plainly,”  she  would  often  say,  “  it  looks  like  affectation. 
Good  people  ought  never  to  be  singular.” 

“  But  she  gives  a  great  deal  to  the  poor,”  observed  an 
acquaintance,  one  day  as  they  were  conversing  on  this 
subject ;  and  she  enumerated  many  acts  of  charity,  with 
which  the  world  in  general  was  unacquainted. 

“  She  must,  indeed,”  said  Eleanor,  “be  very  generous.” 
And  her  conscience  smote  her  with  the  conviction  of  her 
own  deficiencies ;  for  the  scale  on  which  she  had  com¬ 
menced  her  housekeeping,  left  little  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses.  “  Mrs.  West  must  be  very  generous.  But  there 
is  a  prudent,  and  an  imprudent  charity ;  and  there  is  a 
style  of  giving  that  is  out  of  all  keeping — beyond  all 
proportion — ” 

“  Beyond  all  proportion  with  what  ?”  inquired  her 
friend,  “  with  your  charities,  or  mine?”  And  she  laughed 
so  heartily  at  the  happiness  of  her  own  observations,  that 
Eleanor  felt  more  annoyed  than  ever  by  the  unquestion-  • 
able  merits  of  Mrs.  W est. 

This  friend,  if  friend  she  might  be  called,  was  one  of 
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those  who  establish  intimacies  without  affection.  She  had, 
consequently,  outlived  so  many,  that  when  she  first  made 
advances  of  a  social  nature  to  the  newly  married  couple, 
they  determined  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  snare.  Miss 
Masterman  possessed,  however,  the  strong  recommen¬ 
dation  of  being  excellent  in  an  evening  party,  for  she 
could  flirt  with  the  gentlemen,  laugh  at  the  ladies,  and 
render  herself  entertaining  to  all.  Alone,  with  one  per¬ 
son,  she  was  too  harsh,  or  too  laboriously  brilliant  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  pleasing  effect ;  but  as  some  of  those  gorgeous 
flowers,  wdiich,  when  gathered,  are  glaring  and  painful 
to  the  eye,  may  yet  adorn  the  parterre,  she  found  a 
place  in  society,  and  was  thought  to  mingle  well  with 
the  softer  or  more  temperate  varieties  of  human  cha¬ 
racter. 

Such  then  were  the  associates  whom  Eleanor  drew 
around  her.  —  Lady  Mornford,  because  she  was  the 
fashion ;  Miss  Masterman,  because  she  made  her  draw¬ 
ing-room  more  attractive. 

And  now  the  formal  visiting  had  all  been  gone 
through,  when  Frederick  Bond  proposed,  all  things  being 
settled,  to  have  a  gentleman’s  dinner  party — only  a  few 
friends — -just  the  choice  set  with  whom  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  dine  in  his  bachelor  days,  and  who  now 
indulged  themselves  in  many  a  sarcasm  at  his  expense, 
because  he  had  lately  refused  to  join  them  in  the  accus¬ 
tomed  manner.  For  some  weeks,  nay  months,  he  found 
himself  so  happy,  that  he  felt  no  need  of  their  society ; 
out  certain  hints  began  to  find  their  way  to  his  ear,  that 
he  was  no  longer  his  own  master ;  that  he  could  not,  if 
he  would,  invite  them,  and,  worse  than  all,  that  he  wished 
to  save  his  wine.  There  was  no  bearing  this.  He 
resolved  to  give  a  dinner,  at  which  they  should  all  be 
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convinced,  that,  though  his  wine  was  worth  some  care, 
he  had  no  desire  to  spare  it. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  Eleanor  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  this  dinner.  She  wished  to  have  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  West  invited  ;  and  though  her  husband  earnestly 
requested  her  to  make  no  addition  to  the  party  he  had 
named,  not  liking  to  be  the  only  lady  at  table,  she 
requested,  as  a  particular  favour,  that  Miss  Masterman 
w7ould  come  and  assist  her  through  the  day.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  her,  to  superintend  the  arrangement 
of  every  thing  precisely  to  her  husband’s  satisfaction ; 
to  spare  no  expense  in  procuring  exactly  what  wras  then 
in  season,  and  to  hear  him  say,  on  returning  home  to 
dress  for  dinner,  that  she  had  left  him  nothing  to  ask,  or 
to  wish  for. 

“  But,  why  is  Miss  Masterman  here,  my  love  ?  and 
your  sister  ?” 

“  I  asked  them  to  come  and  assist  me.” 

Frederick  bit  his  lip.  “  You  must  get  them  away 
early,  Eleanor ;  and  remember,  I  never  lay  a  charge 
upon  you  without  reason.  I  would  rather  have  given 
fifty  pounds,  than  that  you  should  have  disobliged  me 
in  this.” 

“  I  thought,”  said  Eleanor  meekly,  “  that  you  liked 
Miss  Masterman  ;  and  my  sister  can  offend  no  one.” 

“  Miss  Masterman  is  a  snake  in  the  grass,  Eleanor ; 
and  your  sister  may  tell  tales,  if  she  cannot  invent 
them.”  ' 

The  last  wrords  were  spoken  in  an  under  tone,  but,  even 
had  they  been  more  audible,  they  would  only  have  added 
to  Eleanor’s  astonishment,  for  the  whole  affair  vras  a 
mystery  to  her ;  and  had  not  her  husband  cleared  his 
brow,  and  spoken  kindly  to  her  again,  she  w-ould  pro- 
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bably  have  added  to  her  former  imprudence,  by  imme¬ 
diately  sending  the  unwelcome  guests  away. 

The  hour  of  meeting  arrived,  and  Frederick  Bond 
had  scarcely  more  pride  in  introducing  his  lovely  wrife, 
than  in  the  perfect  adjustment  of  every  thing  relating  to 
the  dinner.  Sir  James  Mornford,  of  course,  wTas  one  of 
the  guests,  and  he  evinced  his  satisfaction  by  being  in  the 
best  possible  humour.  He  was  a  grave — some  said  a  deep 
feeling  man ;  but  of  that  the  world  had  little  proof,  for 
to  no  one  being  alone  was  his  heart  laid  open.  He  seldom 
praised  any  thing,  for  his  forte  seemed  to  lie  in  quiet  sarcasm. 
Yet,  while  others  exhausted  their  eloquence  in  profuse 
encomium,  he,  with  a  few  looks,  and  tones  of  approbation, 
could  at  any  time  reward  the  endeavours  of  those  who 
sought  to  give  him  pleasure.  Thus,  to  have  had  Sir 
James  to  dine,  and  to  have  had  him  in  good  humour, 
was  a  thing  to  be  told  of  the  next  day,  as  the  highest 
honour  which  the  town  of - afforded. 

To  this  honour,  Frederick  Bond  was  peculiarly  alive 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  well  as  to  all  other  sources  of 
satisfaction.  His  dinner  was  excellent,  his  wines  were 
approved ;  and  when  the  ladies  rose  to  leave  the  table, 
he  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for  beneath  the 
sun. 

While  he  and  his  guests  were  enjoying  themselves  to 
their  heart’s  content,  Eleanor,  her  sister,  and  Miss  Mas- 
terman,  began  to  feel  the  time  hang  heavily  on  their 
hands.  They  opened  the  piano,  but  there  was  no  audi¬ 
ence  to  hear  them  play.  They  took  out  their  wrorsted 
work,  but  still  an  involuntary  yawn  betrayed  at  intervals 
that  they  thought  the  evening  both  long  and  dull :  nor 
was  their  situation  rendered  more  agreeable  by  hearing 
peals  of  laughter  from  the  dining-room  below. 
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“  The  gentlemen  appear  to  he  merry,”  observed  Miss 
Masterman;  “I  have  heard  that  Sir  James,  when  he 
has  taken  a  pretty  liberal  quantity  of  wine,  is  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  companions  imaginable,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  merry  himself,  as  the  cause  of  mirth  to  other 
men.  But  of  all  persons  under  such  circumstances,  I 
have  the  greatest  horror  of  the  little  gentleman  who  sat 
on  your  right  hand.  I  am  told,  he  thinks  nothing 
of  chasing  the  ladies  from  room  to  room,  and  that 
neither  age  nor  dignity  are  secure  from  his  imperti¬ 
nence.” 

All  this  was  a  new  stvle  of  conversation  to  Eleanor. 

•/ 

In  her  father’s  house  there  had  been  no  dinner  parties 
for  gentlemen  alone ;  and  she  had,  hitherto,  been  igno¬ 
rant  enough  to  believe,  that  to  be,  what  is  called  affected 
by  wine,  a  man  must  make  some  sacrifice  of  his  dignity, 
if  not  of  his  character,  as  a  gentleman.  What  then  was 
her  astonishment,  to  hear  the  laughter  from  the  dining¬ 
room  grow  louder,  coarser,  and  in  every  way  less  like  the 
sounds  that  might  be  expected  to  celebrate  the  meeting 
of  rational  and  enlightened  men.  There  were  songs,  too, 
at  first  deep  and  full-toned,  but  afterwards  in  broken 
voices,  and  all  the  while  she  felt  that  Miss  Masterman’s 
keen  searching  eyes  were  fixed  full  upon  her  face,  while 
her  ear  was  set  for  listening,  and’  her  smile  seemed  at 
intervals  to  say,  "  Do  you  hear  that  ?” 

“  Let  us  have  tea,”  said  Eleanor,  and  she  rang  the 
bell  with  violence,  glad  of  any  thing  that  would  make  a 
bustle,  and  help  to  drown  the  discord  below. 

“  Tell  your  master,”  said  Eleanor  to  the  footman, 
“  that  coffee  waits  in  the  drawing-room.” 

The  footman  did  not  return,  and  the  three  ladies  sat 
and  sipped  their  tea  in  almost  unbroken  silence. 
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In  the  course  of  an  hour,  Eleanor  renewed  her  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  gentlemen,  but  still  no  answer,  and  both  tea 
and  coffee  were  growing  cold.  At  last,  about  eleven 
o’clock,  the  dining-room  door  was  heard  to  open,  and  a 
creaking  step  came  deliberately  up  the  stairs. 

The  gentleman  who  entered,  was  a  philosopher,  or 
rather  a  man  of  science ;  and  the  ladies  consequently  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  them,  to  reach  the  highest  range  of 
their  own  intellect,  for  a  subject  on  which  to  engage  his 
attention.  He  had  bowed  to  them  with  great  majesty 
on  approaching  the  table,  and  having  taken  a  seat,  he 
looked  rather  vaguely,  this  way,  and  that,  but  still  not  a 
word  was  spoken. 

“  I  suppose  it  is  the  way  with  men  of  genius,”  thought 
Eleanor,  “  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  ladies,”  but  yet,  as 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  she  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  some  further  attempt.  In  vain  she  tried  the  effect 
of  common-place.  Still  there  was  no  answer.  The  gen¬ 
tleman,  however,  took  the  coffee  that  was  handed  to  him, 
and  not  the  coffee  alone,  for  he  poured  out  the  cream, 
until  both  cup  and  saucer  were  filled. 

“  It  is  one  of  the  singularities  of  clever  men,”  thought 
Eleanor,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart ;  and  again  she 
searched  through  her  own  little  store  of  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  to  find  something  more  fitting  the  occasion,  and 
more  worthy  of  being  said.  At  last  she  thought  of 
something. 

“  Pray  Dr. - ”  she  asked,  “  what  is  your  opinion 

of  animal  magnetism?  Do  you  think  it  possible  that 
the  nervous  system  should  be  affected  by  laws  so  myste¬ 
rious  ;  or  do  you  consider  it  a  deception  altogether  ?” 

Still  there  was  no  answer.  Eleanor  looked  in  the 
gentleman’s  face.  He  had  raised  his  coffee  to  his  lips, 
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and  a  pair  of  little  black  twinkling  eyes  were  winking  at 
her  over  the  edge  of  the  cup ;  while  a  nod  more  than 
familiar,  convinced  her,  that  although  wrise  men  might 
sometimes  look  singular,  singularity  did  not  always  look 
wTise. 

Miss  Masterman  understood  the  case  better.  She 
had  understood  it  from  the  beginning  ;  and  she  was  more 
than  rewarded  for  the  dull  evening  she  had  spent,  by  the 
rich  treasure  she  hoped  to  lay  up  for  the  amusement  of 
future  evenings  elsewhere. 

The  next  outlet  from  the  dining  -  room  was  of  a 
very  different  description.  It  was  a  complete  explosion. 
Amongst  the  screams  of  the  maid-servants,  the  laughter 
of  the  footmen,  and  the  derangement  of  all  the  furniture 
in  the  hall,  in  shot  the  little  gentleman,  the  terror  of 
all  nervous  ladies,  the  delight  of  all  stable-boys  and 
grooms. 

The  sister  of  Mrs.  Bond  was  a  sweet-looking  girl  of 
sixteen ;  gentle,  and  timid  as  a  young  dove,  she  was 
exactly  the  kind  of  subject  the  little  gentleman  was  wont 
to  choose  for  his  boisterous  and  absurd  attentions. 

Eleanor  looked  on  with  astonishment  equalled  only 
by  her  indignation.  The  maternal  feelings  of  an  elder 
sister  rose  in  her  heart,  and  glowed  upon  her  cheek  as 
she  saw  the  poor  girl  struggling,  almost  in  tears,  beneath 
his  familiar  and  insulting  treatment.  One  of  her 
attempts  to  escape  had  rent  her  white  muslin  frock  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  her  hair,  which  she  usually 
wore  arranged  around  her  brow  with  classic  order,  was 
torn  from  its  bandage,  and  lay  loose  and  flowing  upon 
her  neck. 

Eleanor  could  bear  it  no  longer-  Towering  high  with 
the  majesty  of  insulted  feelings,  she  advanced  towards  the 
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offender,  and  demanded,  in  the  most  imperative  tone  she 
had  ever  assumed,  how  he  dared  to  treat  a  lady,  and  her 
sister,  in  such  a  manner. 

It  was  a  scene  which  Miss  Masterman  was  often  after¬ 
wards  heard  to  describe  as  being  worthy  of  Hogarth ; 
for  while  Eleanor  stood,  beyond  her  usual  height,  in 
this  commanding  attitude,  the  little  gentleman,  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  daunted  by  her  authoritative  manner,  let 
go  his  former  prize,  and  seizing  both  her  hands,  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  perform  various  rapid  evolutions  round  the 
drawing-room  ;  during  which,  notwithstanding  the  giddi¬ 
ness  of  her  brain,  and  the  agony  of  her  vexation,  Eleanor 
retained  the  power  of  perceiving,  that  through  the  partial 
opening  of  the  door,  the  footmen  and  servant  maids 
were  peeping,  and  giggling,  having  been  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  unusual  sounds,  and  the  well-known  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  for  producing  scenes. 

Happily  for  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the  group  col¬ 
lected  there  were  more  in  keeping  with  the  little  gentle¬ 
man’s  present  humour ;  and  by  a  sudden  bound,  which 
upset  a  marble  table,  on  wrhich  were  placed  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  fancy  ornaments,  he  darted  forth  amongst  the 
domestics,  and  sent  them  screaming  and  laughing  to  every 
quarter  of  the  house. 

To  describe  the  feelings  with  which  Eleanor  gathered 
up  her  own  and  her  sister’s  dishevelled  locks,  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  What  could  she  do  ?  She  did  what  all  women  do 
when  they  have  no  other  resource,  she  sat  down  and  wept. 
That  her  husband  should  leave  her  to  be  the  subject  of 
such  gross  and  violent  insult,  was  the  prevailing  thought 
amongst  many  bitter  ones  that  filled  her  mind. 

“  What  can  your  master  be  doing,”  she  said  to  the 
only  servant  who  approached  her  with  serious  commise- 
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ration.  “  What  can  your  master  be  doing,  that  he  does 
not  come  to  my  help.”  Go  and  tell  him  that  he  must 
come  to  me  in  the  drawing-room  immediately.  And  in 
the  mean  time  she  locked  the  door,  and  sat  down  and  wept 
again. 

In  vain  Miss  Masterman  assured  her  it  was  all  nothing, 
nothing  but  play — not  worthy  of  a  thought,  still  less  of  a 
tear — that  such  things  were  perpetually  occurring,  and 
that  when  gentlemen  dined  together,  they  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  occur.  It  was  a  style  of  reasoning  which  found  no 
echo  in  Eleanor’s  unsophisticated  mind,  and,  but  for 
the  dread  of  exposing  the  disorder  of  her  household, 
she  would,  even  at  that  late  hour,  have  sent  for  her  father 
to  protect  her. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  events  of  that  night  to 
a  later  period.  Well  would  it  be  if  the  oblivion,  which 
on  such  occasions  wraps  the  senses  of  some,  could  extend 
itself  to  all.  The  guests  may  depart,  the  servants  may 
retire,  but  the  wife  must  bear  the  presence  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  that  hour  of  seclusion,  that  chamber  of  rest,  in 
which  the  full  hearts  of  the  happy  are  accustomed  to 
unburden  themselves,  must  become  the  scene  of  horror 
and  repulsion. 

Eleanor  Bond  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  her 
husband  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  manly  beauty. 
Not  the  colours  of  the  painter,  who  ventures  to  portray 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  could  be  more  bright  or  more 
pure,  than  the  light  in  which  she  viewed  him — in  which 
she  had  viewed  him,  until  that  melancholy  night,  when 
he  lay  before  her  a  grovelling  mass  of  humanity — not 
dead,  for  he  was  still  distorted  by  muscular  convulsion, 
though  no  longer  animated  by  a  soul.  Hitherto  his 
presence,  even  when  both  were  silent,  had  seemed  to  fill 
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the  room  in  which  they  lived  and  breathed  together.  He 
was  near  her  still,  but,  oh  !  she  was  so  lonely !  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  feel  safe,  if  she  could  but  touch  his  hand, 
or  know  that  he  was  within  hearing  of  her  voice ;  but 
there  he  lay,  inanimate,  and  gross,  and  she,  the  subject  of 
indignity  and  insult,  had  no  one  to  defend  her — she,  liis 
once  honoured  wife,  and  mistress  of  his  house,  was  left  to 
be  the  plaything  of  rude  men,  and  the  object  of  pity  to 
her  own  domestics  !  It  was  a  fearful  breaking  down  of 
the  strong  barrier  which  her  love  had  built  around  him. 
She  slept  not  that  night;  and  when  he  awoke  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  morning,  he  found  that  the  pillow  where  her  head 
had  rested  was  still  moistened  by  her  tears. 

Eleanor  herself  rose  earlier  than  her  servants,  and 
being  unable  to  settle  to  any  occupation,  she  walked 
from  room  to  room,  and  at  last  found  her  way  into  that 
in  which  the  gentlemen  had  dined.  The  curtains  were 
still  closed,  though  daylight  was  struggling  through. 
She  drew  them  aside,  and,  throwing  open  the  shutters, 
looked  out  upon  a  little  plot  of  garden-ground,  where  the 
crisp  frost  of  an  autumnal  morning  was  yet  white  upon 
the  grass.  After  gazing  for  some  time  upon  the  distant 
woods,  and  the  cornfields  now  stripped  of  their  golden 
treasure,  she  turned  to  inspect  the  apartment,  the  secrets 
of  which  had  not  yet  been  revealed  to  her  view. 

One  dying  lamp  was  stilt  smoking,  and  crackling  in 
its  socket.  The  rest  had  burned  themselves  out.  The 
Bowers  she  had  gathered  and  arranged  the  day  before, 
were  withered,  and  strewed  upon  the  floor.  Glasses  had 
rolled  from  their  places,  and  pools  of  wine  lay  black 
upon  the  table.  Chairs  were  heaped  together  in  strange 
confusion  ;  and  in  one  part  of  the  room  the  carpet  was 
torn  from  the  boards,  as  if  some  heavy  substance  had 
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been  violently  dragged  along  the  ground.  It  was  a 
sickening  sight,  to  one  who  knew  that  all  this  was  the 
result,  not  of  accident,  but  of  premeditated  grossness  and 
excess. 

When  Eleanor  met  her  husband  at  a  late  breakfast 
that  morning,  she  felt  so  deeply  his  disgrace,  that  she 
could  not  for  worlds  have  alluded  to  the  transactions  of 
the  past  night.  Fearing  he  might  suspect,  that,  although 
she  did  not  speak  of  them,  she  was  still  making  them  the 
subject  of  her  thoughts,  she  talked  abruptly  and  rapidly 
about  other  things,  as  though  her  attention  was  wholly 
occupied  with  affairs  that  were,  in  reality,  foreign  to  the 
minds  of  both  ;  nor  did  she  venture  to  look  into  her  hus¬ 
band’s  face,  As  if  she  had  been  the  transgressor — as  if 
it  wras  her  peculiar  part  to  feel  ashamed — she  studiously 
avoided  meeting  his  eye.  Only  once,  when  his  head  had 
been  bent  down,  and  she  had  watched  him  with  more 
than  her  wonted  tenderness,  he  suddenly  looked  up,  and 
detected  her  with  the  tears  just  starting  to  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  moment  of  painful  embarrassment  to  both ; 
but  it  passed  over,  and  Eleanor  talked  rapidly  again 
about  Lady  Mornford,  who  had  sent  that  morning  to 
request  that  Frederick  would  pay  her  a  visit  at  an  early 
hour,  and  if  he  met  Sir  James,  he  was  charged  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  come  to  see  one  of  the  children,  who  was 
slightly  indisposed. 

Frederick  was  scarcely  in  a  fit  state  for  an  interview 
with  any  one,  more  especially  to  be  consulted  on  any 
subject  requiring  serious  and  connected  thought.  His 
temples  throbbed,  his  hand  trembled,  and  he  was  tor¬ 
mented  with  a  restless  impatience,  which  he  feared  would 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  sit  and  hear  the  long 
stories  mothers  are  so  apt  to  tell  about  the  ailments 
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of  their  children.  There  was,  however,  no  alternative. 
He  must  go ;  so  he  swallowed  another  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  and  left  the  house. 

Arrived  at  the  residence  of  Lady  Mornford,  he  was 
ushered  into  a  little  study  adjoining  her  bed-room,  where 
she  brought  to  him  her  youngest  child,  and  descanted 
long  and  eloquently  upon  the  symptoms  of  latent  disease 
which  it  had  recently  evinced.  He  thought  her  looks 
and  manner  peculiar,  but  it  might  be  the  disorder  of  his 
own  nerves,  and  the  beating  headache  that  seemed  to 
bewilder  his  brain;  still  it  was  not  natural  for  her  to  stop 
suddenly,  and  look  grave,  as  she  often  did  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  though  she  gave  utterance  at  intervals  to  an  unusual 
quantity  of  playful  nonsense. 

At  last  she  rang  the  bell,  ordered  the  child  to  be  taken 
away,  and  when  she  had  seen  that  the  door  was  closed, 
took  a  long  breath,  and  sat  down  again. 

“  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Bond,”  she  said,  “  you  will  think  me 
extremely  weak ;  I  know  I  am  fanciful,  and  take  up 
strange  notions  about  things  I  do  not  understand.  But 
I  suppose  you  are  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing; 
you  meet  with  many  silly  women  besides  me,  don’t  you  ?” 
And  she  looked  into  his  face  with  one  of  her  arch  and 
playful  smiles. 

“  If  all  folly,”  said  Frederick,  “  was  as  pleasant  to  bear 
with  as  yours,” — 

“  Hush!  hush  Mr.  Bond,”  she  said  with  an  air  of  mock 
gravity,  “  You  know  you  are  come  to  see  me  as  a  doctor, 
and  I  don’t  pay  for  compliments.” 

“  But  you  are  not  ill.  It  is  impossible,”  said  he, 
attempting  to  feel  her  pulse. 

“  You  will  discover  nothing  here,”  she  replied,  display¬ 
ing  her  beautiful  fairy  hand.  “  Yrou  men  of  wisdom  are 
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sadly  deficient  on  some  points.  You  would  say  of  me, 
for  instance,  that  I  was  in  perfect  health.” 

Frederick  looked  more  earnestly  in  her  face.  Time  had 
dealt  so  gently  with  her  beauty,  that  she  might  still  have 
been  called  young,  for  her  rich  dark  hair,  amongst  which  a 
few  silver  threads  might  with  difficulty  have  been  detected, 
still  flowed  in  natural  curls  around  her  brow,  and  the 
shadow  of  her  long  eyelashes  still  fell  upon  a  cheek  that 
wore  the  bloom  of  Hebe. 

Convinced  that  she  had  no  serious  object  in  detaining 
him,  Frederick  at  last  rose  to  depart,  when  her  counte¬ 
nance  at  once  assumed  a  change.  She  looked  more  than 
serious,  and  almost  gasped  for  breath,  as  if  making  some 
desperate  effort  to  speak.” 

“  My  dear  Lady  Mornford,”  said  Frederick,  deeply 
affected.  “  Do  tell  me  what  is  the  matter :  tell  me  as  a 
friend,  if  you  cannot  tell  me  as  a  doctor,  and  I  will  serve 
you  in  either  capacity,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.” 

“  I  know  it  is  all  imagination,”  said  she,  “  I  am  the 
weakest  creature  on  earth,  or  I  should  never  dream  of 
such  a  thing — you  will  be  quite  angry  with  me  for  trou¬ 
bling  you  about  so  mere  a  trifle,  hut  I  cannot  divest  myself 
of  the  idea — -that — that  I  have  a  cancer.” 

She  burst  into  a  wild  hysterical  laugh,  when  she  had 
uttered  these  words,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  speak  seriously  again, 
or  to  behave  with  anything  like  composure. 

In  the  course  of  another  hour,  Frederick  Bond  was 
seated  in  his  own  private  study,  his  head  resting  on  his 
clasped  hands,  his  lips  compressed,  and  his  whole  attitude 
indicating  the  most  intense  and  earnest  thought. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  apartment  of  Lady  Morn- 
ford,  nothing  was  heard  hut  hysterical  sobs,  while  her 
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terrified  attendants  applied  those  stimulants,  and  restora¬ 
tives,  to  which  she  was  but  too  much  accustomed. 

“  These  then,”  said  Frederick  Bond,  awakening  from 
his  reverie,  “  are  the  stern  realities  of  life.  Upon  this 
exquisite  being,  whom  time  has  passed  by  without  daring 
to  touch,  disease  has  laid  his  fatal  and  polluting  hand.” 

Unnerved  as  he  was,  and  painfully  alive  to  images  of 
horror,  the  subject  assumed  a  more  frightful  character 
than  he  could  bear  to  contemplate.  He  was  faint  and 
feeble  with  the  excesses  of  the  past  day,  and  a  habit,  for 
the  consequences  of  which  he  felt  no  apprehension,  had 
lately  enabled  him  to  find  the  stimulus  for  which  he  felt 
so  frequent  a  craving,  close  at  hand,  and  safe  under  lock 
and  key  in  his  own  apartment. 

It  had  been  the  subject  of  observation  with  some  of 
Frederick’s  more  serious  friends,  before  he  married,  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  led  away  by  what  is  called  a 
fondness  for  convivial  meetings ;  but  no  sooner  was  that 
auspicious  event  announced,  than  he  was  considered  a 
safe  man  for  all  his  future  life.  No  single  individual, 
except  himself,  could  be  aware  to  what  degree  his  fond¬ 
ness  had  extended.  Each  of  his  friends  beheld  him  only 
at  particular  times  under  the  influence  of  wine ;  but  he 
knew,  or  might  have  known,  if  he  would  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  to  himself,  that  the  sum  total  of  his  excesses 
was  at  least  double  what  any  one  else  suspected. 

Nor  was  it  at  the  dinner-table  alone,  that  temptation 
assailed  him.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  country 
people,  amongst  whom  much  of  his  practice  lay ;  and 
there  were  cold  stormy  rides  often  to  be  performed  in 
the  night,  which  seemed  to  demand,  as  a  mere  act  of 
common  hospitality,  that  he  should  be  fortified  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by  some  potent  draught. 
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There  were  long  visits,  too,  which  must  of  necessity 
be  paid,  to  places  distant  and  dreary,  where  he,  and  the 
good  man  of  the  house,  would  while  away  the  weary 
hours,  by  filling  their  glasses  again,  and  again,  till  they 

scarcely  heard  the  pelting  of  the  storm,  or  knew  that 

\ 

there  was  any  thing  on  earth  beyond  the  blazing  fire, 
and  half-empty  bottle  beside  them. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  the  partaker  in  Frederick 
Bond’s  conviviality,  believed  the  excess  of  that  particular 
occasion  to  be  an  exception  to  his  general  rule  of  conduct ; 
and  thus  his  character  remained  unblemished  as  a  whole. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  silence  of  the  world  can  lull 
the  conscience  to  sleep.  It  is  equally  wonderful  how  the 
reproaches  of  the  world  can  at  once  awaken  it  to  more 
than  life.  In  none  of  the  vices  to  which  human  nature 
is  liable,  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  vice  of  intem¬ 
perance.  If  every  separate  act  of  inebriety  which  a  man 
commits,  was,  from  the  earliest  commencement,  known 
and  treated  justly  by  society,  he  would,  be  defended  by  a 
host  of  witnesses.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  when 
he  has  gone  too  far,  when  conviction  has  lost  the  power 
to  save  him,  though  it  still  retains  the  power  to  strike, 
that  the  world  speaks  home,  and  treats  him,  in  this 
hopeless  stage  of  degradation,  as  it  ought  to  have  treated 
him  at  first. 

Frederick  Bond  had  gone  further  than  he  himself 
was  aware  of,  for  he  had  entered  upon  the  fatal  practice 
of  drinking  in  secrecy,  and  alone.  He  had  often  wished, 
as  he  sat  in  his  study,  a  prey  to  that  nervous  debility  con¬ 
sequent  upon  excess,  that  he  could  obtain,  without  being 
observed,  the  stimulus  which  both  mind  and  body  seemed 
to  crave ;  and  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  household  were  gone  to  church,  he  employed  himself 
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in  conveying  from  his  cellar  to  his  study,  a  sufficient 
supply  to  last  him  for  some  weeks. 

We  will  not  say  how  little  of  the  dignity  of  a  man 
or  a  Christian  he  felt,  while  engaged  in  this  occupation. 
The  certainty  that  no  eye  beheld  him — that  most  fatal, 
and  most  delusive  opiate  by  which  the  human  soul  is 
drugged — the  certainty  that  no  eye  beheld  him,  gave 
strength  to  his  purpose  at  the  time,  and  calmness  to  his 
after-recollections  of  what  he  had  done. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  the  party 
already  described,  that  Sir  James  Mornford  invited  the 
same  guests  to  dine  at  his  own  house.  Eleanor  received 
the  intelligence  that  her  husband  intended  to  accept  this 
invitation,  like  some  sudden  shock  which  left  her  scarcely 
power  to  speak.  She  felt  herself  trembling  all  over, 
when  she  returned  the  note  to  her  husband  without  a 
word,  for  she  was  so  often  told  that  her  scruples  on  this 
subject  arose  entirely  from  her  ignorance  of  the  world, 
that  she  determined  to  be  silent;  nor  was  it  any  real 
apprehension  for  the  future  that  now  disturbed  her  peace, 
but  simply  a  sort  of  instinctive  dread  of  witnessing  what 
she  considered,  as  the  degradation  of  the  being  she  most 
admired  on  earth.  Of  his  finally,  and  totally  yielding  to 
any  gross  or  vicious  propensity,  she  entertained  not  the 
shadow  of  a  fear. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  this  visit  was  to  be 
paid,  Eleanor  was  even  more  than  usually  attentive  to 
her  husband’s  wants  and  wishes ;  and  when  he  came 
home  to  dress  for  the  party,  she  lingered  about  him  as 
if  his  every  word  and  look  was  to  be  his  last. 

It  was  quite  natural  that,  under  such  circumstances, 

lie  should  feel  a  little  annoyed  by  her  attentions,  and  he 

/ 

was,  consequently,  more  silent,  and  more  abrupt  when 
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he  did  speak,  than  usual.  He  was  glad  to  hasten  through 
the  duties  of  his  toilet,  and  when  all  was  completed,  he 
took  leave  of  his  wife  so  slightly,  and  so  coldly,  that  she 
called  him  back  again  on  some  trivial  pretext,  and  fold¬ 
ing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  burst  into  tears. 

“  What  can  be  the  matter  with  you,  Eleanor?”  he  said. 
“  I  am  in  haste,  you  must  let  me  go.” 

She  still  detained  him,  however,  until  she  had  whis¬ 
pered  in  his  ear  her  earnest  request  that  he  would  return 
home  early. 

“  I  am  not  well,”  she  added,  “  and  I  shall  be  so  ner¬ 
vous.” 

“  You  are  a  foolish  creature,”  he  answered,  rather 
contemptuously,  and,  forcing  her  arms  from  their  hold, 
“  Come,  come,  Eleanor,”  he  said,  “  Don’t  make  such  a 
child  of  yourself.  I  must  go,  I  shall  be  too  late.” 

With  that  he  pressed  a  hasty  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
and  was  gone  in  a  moment,  stopping  only  on  the  stairs  to 
say  in  a  loud  and  hurried  voice,  “  You  had  better  go  to 
rest  at  the  usual  time ;  Saunders  will  let  me  in.” 

It  was  a  long  and  gloomy  day  to  Eleanor,  the  more 
so,  that  she  dreaded  having  incurred  her  husband’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  contempt,  by  giving  way  to  the  feelings  of  her 
heart ;  and  she  resolved  again,  and  again,  to  be  wiser  for 
the  future,  and  to  keep  her  anxieties  and  fears  to  herself. 

The  evening  came,  and  she  was  weary  of  her  work, 
and  yet  feared  to  go,  as  she  often  did,  to  sit  with  her 
mother  and  her  sisters,  lest  they  should  discover  where 
her  husband  was  gone ;  for  strange  stories  having  got 
abroad  about  the  scenes  which  took  place  on  the  occasion 
of  Sir  James  Mornford  dining  with  her  husband,  had 
induced  her  father  to  caution  him,  rather  severely,  against 
too  intimate  an  association  with  that  gentleman. 
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These  considerations  detained  her  in  her  silent  home, 
where  the  hours  dragged  so  heavily  along,  that  more 
than  once  she  bent  her  ear  to  the  time-piece,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  had  really  stopped.  It  had,  after  much  watch¬ 
ing,  reached  the  eleventh  hour,  when  Eleanor  was  startled 
by  a  thundering  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  footman 
hastened  up  stairs  to  say  that  a  man  from  the  country 
had  come  for  Mr.  Bond  to  go  immediately,  his  child 
having  been  seized  with  the  croup,  and  lying,  as  he 
believed,  at  the  point  of  death. 

“  Send  him  to  Mr.  West,”  said  Eleanor. 

The  man  galloped  down  the  street,  and  the  houses 
were  not  so  distant,  but  that  Eleanor,  by  opening  the 
window,  could  hear  him  repeat  his  heavy  knock.  To 
her  astonishment  he  came  back  again  with  double  speed. 
Mr.  West  was  sitting  up  with  a  dying  patient,  and  his 
assistant  was  not  at  home. 

The  fact  was,  Frederick  Bond  had  said  nothing  to  his 
partner  about  expecting  to  be  out  that  evening,  and, 
therefore,  no  provision  had  been  made  for  supplying  his 
place. 

“  Go,  instantly,  to  Sir  James  Mornford’s  for  your 
master,”  said  Eleanor,  “  it  is  but  half  a  mile.” 

The  man  looked  inquiringly,  but  said  nothing.  She 
repeated  her  command,  and  he  went  down  stairs,  mutter¬ 
ing  all  the  way,  that  it  would  be  of  no  sort  of  use,  for 
that  by  this  time,  his  master  would  be  more  likely  to  kill 
a  child,  than  cure  it ;  but  he  went,  nevertheless,  and,  in 
about  half  an  hour  Sir  James  Mornford’s  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  a  mass  of  something  scarcely  like 
humanity  was  lifted  into  the  hall. 

Eleanor  hastened  to  explain  to  her  husband  the  neces¬ 
sity  there  was  for  his  instantly  preparing  to  accompany 
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the  farmer,  who  now  insisted,  in  no  gentle  terms,  that  his 
summons  should  be  promptly  obeyed.  But  the  look  of 
gross  stupidity,  and  the  idiotic  laugh  with  which  Fre¬ 
derick  Bond  responded  to  his  wife,  convinced  her  that 
she  had  failed  to  reach  his  understanding ;  and  she 
patiently  began  the  task  of  explanation  a  second  time, 
though  with  less  hope  of  success. 

“  My  dear  Frederick,”  she  said,  leading  him  by  the 
arm  into  an  apartment  where  they  could  converse  un¬ 
heard,  for  she  saw  that  the  footman  was  making  merry 
at  his  master’s  expense.  “  My  own  dear  Frederick,  I 
entreat  you  to  listen  to  me.  Tell  me  first,  what  is  good 
for  a  child  in  the  croup,  and  I  will  send  this  man  away 
before  he  wakes  all  the  neighbours.” 

“  A  child  in  the  croup  ?”  said  the  doctor,  drawling  as 
if  he  had  lost  all  command  over  the  muscles  of  his  mouth. 
“  Put  him  in  a  warm  bath ;  and,  Eleanor,”  he  added, 
calling  back  his  wife  after  she  had  reached  the  door, 
“  see — see — that  they  don’t  boil  him — that’s  all.” 

Eleanor  went  out  into  the  street,  and  advancing 
meekly  to  the  side  of  the  impatient  farmer,  told  him, 
that  her  husband  was  not  quite  ready ;  that  he  strongly 
recommended  a  warm-bath  for  the  child,  and  that  the 
best  thing  he  could  do,  was  to  ride  home  and  see  that  the 
remedy  was  administered,  while  Mr.  Bond  would  prepare 
to  follow  immediately. 

“  Warm  bath,  or  no  warm  bath,”  said  the  farmer, 
“  I  don’t  stir  from  this  place  without  a  doctor  of  some 
kind  with  me.  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  parish  paupers, 
and  bound  to  one  man,  like  those  who  can’t  pay  their 
own  way ;  but,  if  Mr.  Bond  does  not  choose  to  come,  I 
know  those  who  will.” 

In  short,  the  man  was  altogether  impracticable,  and 
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Eleanor  had  no  other  alternative,  but  to  return  to  the 
house,  from  whence  she  despatched  the  servant  to  prepare 
his  master’s  horse  and  gig,  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time ;  while  she  took  down  his  hat  and  coat,  and  would 
gladly  have  assisted  him  to  put  them  on,  but  that  he  held 
her  hand  so  tightly,  she  could  only  stand  still  and  hear  all 
the  foolish  things  he  chose  to  utter.  It  was  like  a  waking 
night-mare  to  poor  Eleanor ;  for  the  farmer,  at  intervals, 
was  thundering  more  and  more  loudly  at  the  door,  and 
the  neighbours  were  beginning  to  open  their  shutters  and 
look  out,  while  she  had  no  power  to  release  herself,  or 
in  any  way  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  her  situation. 

At  last  the  servant,  having  driven  up  to  the  door  with  the 
gig,  came  in  to  her  assistance.  Their  joint  efforts,  however, 
could  not,  for  some  time,  induce  the  doctor  to  put  his 
coat  on  the  right  way.  He  persisted  in  pushing  in  his 
arms  with  the  front  behind ;  and,  in  this  manner,  assum¬ 
ing  all  the  mock  majesty  he  could,  he  staggered  up  and 
down  the  hall,  argueing  that  it  was  the  most  rational  and 
approved  method  of  preserving  the  chest  from  cold. 

Eleanor  had  hitherto  kept  her  patience,  and  spoken 
kindly ;  but  piqued  with  the  merriment  of  Saunders, 
who  was  enjoying  the  jest  to  his  heart’s  content,  she 
adopted  a  different  tone.  “  Frederick,”  she  said,  “  if  you 
will  compel  me  to  despise  you,  spare  me,  at  least,  the 
pain  of  seeing  you  despised  by  your  own  servants.” 

These  words  succeeded  in  awakening  some  degree 
of  feeling.  With  no  other  answer  than  a  grimace,  the 
doctor,  by  many  zig-zag  movements,  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  door ;  and  was  finally  assisted  by  Saunders  to 
his  accustomed  place  in  the  carriage,  where  he  soon  fell 
into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which,  had  the  way  been  shorter, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  arouse  him  at  the  neces- 
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sary  time  for  action.  Happily  for  his  credit,  they  had  to 
ride  seven  long  miles,  so  that  by  the  time  the  farmer 
opened  for  them  the  last  gate,  Saunders  was  able  to 
recognize  some  signs  of  life  in  the  slumbering  form  beside 
him ;  and  he  effected  his  own,  and  his  master’s  descent 
from  the  carriage,  without  any  observations  being  made 
upon  his  real  situation. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  the  simple  inmates  of  the  rural 
dwelling  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  feelings, 
to  make  observations  upon  others.  The  child  was  dead  ; 
and  while  the  neighbouring  gossips  were  adjusting  the 
bed  on  which  it  lay,  pressing  down  the  eyelids,  and 
straightening  the  little  hands  that  were  never  more  to  be 
stretched  forth  with  the  eager  grasp  of  impatient  youth, 
the  mother  sat  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  before  the  fire, 
taking  no  notice  of  any  one,  but  occasionally  wiping  her 
eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  then  folding  it 
silently  before  her  face,  until  some  fresh  spring  of  sorrow 
should  be  opened,  and  her  tears  should  flow  more  abund¬ 
antly  again. 

The  only  thing  which  roused  her  attention,  was  the 
sound  of  her  husband’s  step  in  the  outer  apartment. 
She  rose  to  meet  him,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  wept  more  bitterly  than  ever. 

“  Stand  off!”  said  the  farmer,  pushing  away  the  women 
who  crowded  about  him ;  and,  bent  only  upon  ascertain¬ 
ing  one  fact,  he  added,  “  One  of  you  speak  at  once,  and 
tell  me  exactly  at  what  time  it  was  all  over.” 

“  Not  half  an  hour  after  you  were  gone,”  said  three 
voices  together. 

“  It  is  well,”  he  replied,  while  quietly  approaching  the 
bed,  and  laying  his  broad  hand  upon  the  silky  hair  of  his 
child,  as  gently  as  if  it  had  been  a  butterfly  alighting 
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on  a  rose,  he  stooped  down,  and  murmured  in  broken 
accents,  “  My  pretty  fellow — it  is  indeed  all  over  with 
thee.”  Then  standing  erect,  he  added,  “  It  is  well  for 
me  that  I  am  not  put  upon  my  revenge,  as  I  should  have 
been,  had  he  died  through  that  man’s  delay,  for  I  would 
have  blazoned  it  through  the  country,  so  that  he  should 
never  have  had  a  patient  again.” 

On  arriving  at  the  farmer’s  door,  Frederick  Bond  had 
been  so  far  restored  to  consciousness,  as  to  be  able  to  go 
through  the  usual  forms  of  civility  or  duty  expected  from 
a  doctor  on  such  occasions,  without  betraying  any  decided 
symptoms  of  alienation  of  mind ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
care  of  his  wife  and  servant,  he  was  so  muffled  in  capes 
and  cravats,  that  the  expression  of  his  countenance  would 
not  have  been  easily  detected,  even  by  more  scrutinizing 
eyes  than  those  around  him.  The  farmer,  it  is  true, 
regarded  him  with  no  very  charitable  feeling ;  but  it  was 
only  on  the  score  of  neglect,  that  his  wrath  had  been 
moved ;  and  as  that  neglect  was  proved  to  have  been  of 
no  importance  to  the  life  of  his  child,  he  offered  him  the 
usual  civilities  of  his  house,  merely  observing,  as  he  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  door,  that  it  was  well  to  look  sharply  to 
such  matters  ;  and  that  there  was  as  good  practice  to  be  lost 
or  won  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  any  doctor  need  desire. 

Frederick  Bond  awoke  at  a  late  hour  on  the  following 
morning,  with  more  distinct  recollections  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  past  night,  than  he  had  any  desire  to  retain. 
He  descended  to  the  breakfast-room  nervous  and  irrit¬ 
able  ;  and  when  he  met  the  inquiring  eye  of  his  wife,  he 
felt  as  if  he  would  have  given  all  he  had  in  the  world,  to 
bribe  her  not  to  ask  him  a  single  question.  Her  kind¬ 
ness  too  annoyed  him.  Her  presence,  her  very  existence, 
was  at  that  moment  a  burden.  And  yet  she  spoke  as 
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sweetly,  and  was  as  solicitous  to  please  him  as  ever. 
All  her  endeavours,  however,  were  unequal  to  draw  him 
into  any  thing  like  connected  conversation,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  the  farmer’s  child.  At  last  her  curiosity 
overcame  her  prudence,  and  she  ventured  to  ask  directly, 
whether  the  child  was  living  when  he  arrived. 

“  No,”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

Eleanor  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork,  and  gazing 
intently  on  her  husband,  exclaimed  involuntarily,  “  What 
a  pity  you  were  so  long  in  going  !” 

“  It  was  no  pity  at  all,”  said  her  husband,  “  and, 

besides,  I  was  not  long  in  going.  The  child  would  have 

*  » 

been  dead  if  I  had  flown.  It  did  not  live  half  an  hour 
after  the  man  had  left  his  own  house.” 

“  Let  us  thank  God !”  said  Eleanor,  laying  her  hand 
upon  her  husband’s  arm.  “  Let  us  both  return  thanks, 
that  it  was  not  through  your  neglect  this  life  was  lost ; 
and  let  this  merciful  and  timely  warning  be  a  caution  to 
you,  dear  Frederick,  for  the  future.” 

“  Nonsense !”  said  her  husband,  shaking  off  the  hand 
which  pressed  too  earnestly  upon  his  arm.  “  Give  me 
another  cup  of  coffee,  and  don’t  talk  about  what  it  is  not 
your  business  to  understand.” 

Eleanor  had  never  been  so  ungraciously  repulsed  by 
her  husband  before.  She  felt  that  burning  tears  were 
in  her  eyes,  but  instead  of  yielding  to  her  feelings,  she 
silently  formed  a  deep  and  fatal  resolution,  that  this 
should  be  the  last  time  she  would  ever  even  hint  to  him 
her  consciousness  of  that  growing  evil,  which  was  already 
beginning  to  make  fearful  inroads  upon  her  domestic 
peace. 
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DANGERS  OF  DINING  OUT, 

It  was  about  three  years  after  the  time  of  which  we  have 
written,  that  Eleanor  Bond  was  attacked  with  a  serious 
and  alarming  illness.  She  was  the  mother  of  three  hope¬ 
ful  children,  the  youngest  of  which  was  but  a  few  weeks 
old,  when  the  distracted  father  implored  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  West,  to  come  and  take  the  superintendence  of  the 
sick-room  of  his  wife. 

Mrs.  West,  who  was  a  retiring,  and  unobtrusive 
woman,  naturally  hesitated,  particularly  as  the  mother 
and  sisters  of  the  suffering  patient  were  so  near. 

“  But  you  know,”  said  Frederick,  “  that  Mrs.  Stanley 
is  no  nurse.  Her  bustling  habits  create  a  perfect  tumult 
wherever  she  comes ;  and  as  for  the  girls,  they  are  too 
young  and  thoughtless  to  be  of  the  slightest  service  in 
any  case  of  emergency.” 

Mrs.  West  still  hesitated. 

“  I  see  you  have  some  other  reason,”  said  Frederick, 
“  Let  me  intreat  you  not  to  allow  any  feeling  of  false 
delicacy  to  interfere  with  the  natural  goodness  of  your 
heart.” 

“I  trust,”  said  Mrs.  West,  “  it  is  not  false  delicacy 
that  keeps  me  back,  but,  to  speak  plainly,  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  attentions  from  me  would  be 
acceptable  to  Mrs.  Bond :  you  know  she  has  never — .” 

“  Oh !  don’t  think  of  that,”  interrupted  Frederick,  don’t 
think  of  it  now.  “  She  is  perfectly  unconscious  at  this 
moment  of  all  that  passes  around  her  ;  yet  the  flutter  of 
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so  many  inexperienced  nurses,  greatly  increases  tlie  deli¬ 
rium  under  which  she  labours.  Never  can  I  forget  your 
untiring  solicitude  for  me,  when  I  was  ill  under  your  roof, 
and  entirely  dependent  on  your  care.  As  you  value  my 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness,  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to 
come  and  take  charge  of  my  wife  for  a  day,  for  a  single 
hour  each  day,  or  at  least,  for  as  long  a  time  as  you  can 
be  spared  from  your  own  family.” 

Mrs.  West  immediately  despatched  a  note  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  then  visited  the  different  departments  of  her 
household,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  wras  standing 
silently  by  the  restless  couch  of  Eleanor  Bond,  having 
requested  every  one  else  either  to  leave  the  apartment,  or 
to  maintain  the  strictest  order  and  quiet. 

Nor  had  it  been  a  difficult  task  to  obtain  this  release 
from  injudicious  attentions.  One  had  urgent  calls  of 
duty  at  home,  another  bad  duties  equally  urgent  abroad, 
and  all  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  sick-room, 
under  the  conviction  that  their  absence  would  be  more 
than  supplied  by  Mrs.  West. 

Silent  and  peaceful  was  the  chamber  of  suffering  now, 
except  for  the  fitful  wanderings  of  the  restless  invalid ; 
who,  lost  to  the  consciousness  of  reality  on  almost  every 
other  point,  was  possessed  with  the  belief  that  some  gentle 
spirit  from  a  better  world,  had  come  down  to  minister 
to  her  necessities. 

Fully  aware  of  the  prejudice  existing  against  her  in  the 
mind  of  Eleanor  Bond,  Mrs.  West  had  carefully  avoided 
obtruding  herself  upon  her  notice.  With  a  noiseless 
step,  she  had  glided  around  her  bed,  and  even  when  she 
raised  her  head,  or  adjusted  her  pillows,  she  had  often 
concealed  her  own  face  behind  the  curtains,  lest  her  coun¬ 
tenance  meek  and  fair  and  placid  as  it  was,  should  displease 
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or  offend.  With  inexpressible  satisfaction,  however,  she 
soon  discovered  that  in  her  new  character,  she  was  not 
recognized  as  the  repulsive  being  from  whom  Eleanor 
had  so  often  turned  away,  to  seek  for  friendship  that 
was  not  worthy  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  what 
hers  might  have  been  ;  and  while  the  unconscious  patient 
fondly  bestowed  upon  her  the  appellation  of  a  good  angel, 
refusing  everything  that  was  not  offered  by  her  hand,  it 
might  have  awakened  a  smile  on  a  countenance  less  grave 
than  hers,  to  think  of  the  disparity  there  was  between  her 
angelic  nature,  and  the  menial  offices  it  now  became  her 
pleasure  to  perform. 

Mrs.  West  was  not  one  of  those  ladies  who  leave  every¬ 
thing  to  servants.  In  the  present  instance  she  had  tried 
them  first,  and  finding  they  did  not  move  the  chairs  and 
fire-irons  so  quietly  as  she  wished,  she  arranged  the  whole 
apartment  herself,  swept  up  the  hearth  with  her  own  hands, 
and  attended  to  every  call,  so  as  scarcely  to  allow  a  ser¬ 
vant  to  enter  the  room. 

With  what  happiness  did  Frederick  Bond  observe  the 
effect  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  tranquillizing  the 
mind  of  the  patient ;  and  when  he  first  witnessed  the 
childish  fondness  which  she  was  beginning  to  entertain 
for  her  unknown  visitant,  his  eyes  involuntarily  filled 
with  tears,  while  he  paid  the  true  homage  to  virtue  which 
its  own  nature  demands,  by  inwardly  regretting  that  his 
wife  had  not  chosen  this  excellent  woman  for  her  only 
friend. 

As  a  youth,  Frederick  had  spent  many  years  under  the 
roof  of  Mrs.  West.  In  health  and  in  sickness,  in  joy  and  in 
sorrow,  he  had  proved  her  value  as  a  mother  and  a  friend  ; 
yet  although  he  had  often  urged  upon  his  wife  the  “  de¬ 
sirableness  of  cultivating  her  acquaintance,”  he  had,  with 
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strange  contradiction,  encouraged  her  to  adopt  such  habits 
as  he  knew  must  be  destructive  of  all  intimacy  with  a 
woman  of  her  character. 

Frederick  Bond  was  much  altered  since  he  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  with  his  blushing  bride,  himself  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  men.  He  was  much  altered,  for  his  temper  had 
become  irritable,  and  his  kindness  fitful  and  inconstant. 
His  appearance,  too,  had  undergone  a  change  for  the 
worse,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  define.  He 
was  still  handsome,  but  his  countenance  had  lost  its  har¬ 
mony,  and  its  truth.  There  was  a  want  of  consistencv 
and  correspondence  in  his  features.  The  eye  did  not 
answer  to  the  forehead,  and  the  expression  of  the  mouth 
was  uncertain,  and  false  to  both.  There  had  lately  been 
whisperings  abroad  amongst  his  patients,  that  he  was  not 
always  quite  himself.  Some  laughed  at  his  oddities,  and 
made  them  public  under  the  character  of  profound 
secrets ;  while  a  few,  more  scrupulous,  declared  it  was 
trifling  with  human  life,  to  place  it  in  his  hands. 

Some  scattered  hints  of  this  description  had  reached 
the  ear  of  his  wife,  and  still  she  forbore  to  speak.  She 
had  listened  to  them  with  that  terrible  shrinking  of  the 
soul  with  which  we  crouch  under  some  impending  and 
inevitable  calamity  ;  but  still  she  concealed  her  apprehen¬ 
sions  within  her  own  bosom ;  and  as  the  traveller  who  is 
far  from  shelter,  looks  back  upon  the  thunder-storm  that 
comes  rolling  after  him,  and  persuades  himself  it  will  not, 
cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  burst  upon  his  head,  so  she 
looked  around  from  the  fancied  eminence  on  which  she 
believed  herself  to  stand,  and  hoped,  and  trusted,  that 
the  floods  of  dark  waters  would  never  overtake  her. 

Mrs.  West  had  so  thoroughly  established  herself  in 
the  sick  chamber,  that  a  week  elapsed  without  her  having 
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made  more  than  occasional  visits  to  her  own  house,  where 
all  things  were  so  well  arranged,  and  conducted  with 
such  regularity,  that  the  main  spring  of  order  might  even 
be  withdrawn  for  a  time,  and  the  machinery  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  on  in  its  habitual  manner. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week,  the  naturally  good  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  patient  began  to  rally.  She  exhibited 
signs  of  returning  reason,  and  often  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
Mrs.  West  in  an  earnest  and  inquiring  manner,  as  if  to 
discover  by  what  abuse  of  her  faculties  she  had  converted 
her  into  an  angel. 

“  You  cannot  imagine,  Frederick,”  said  she,  one  day, 
when  her  husband  was  alone  with  her,  “  what  unaccount¬ 
able  fancies  I  have  had  in  this  illness.  Do  you  know, 
I  actually  believed  there  was  some  beautiful  spirit  sent 
down  to  earth,  to  attend  upon  me ;  and,  behold !  it  is 
nothing  but  Mrs.  West.” 

“You  have  probably  done  more  justice  to  Mrs. 
West  in  your  illness,  than  you  ever  did  before,”  replied 
her  husband  very  gravely.  “  She  has  indeed  been  a 
ministering  angel  to  you;  and  if  returning  life  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  at  all,  it  is  certainly  a  blessing,  which  under  Heaven, 
you  owe  to  her  exertions.” 

“  And  is  it  not  a  blessing,  Frederick,  to  behold  you 
again — to  have  you  near  me — to  hear  you  speak — and  to 

know  that  vou  love  me  still  ?” 

%> 

“  It  might  be  a  blessing,”  said  Frederick  in  a  mourn¬ 
ful  tone.  “  I  wish  it  was  a  blessing  to  you  ;  but  I  some¬ 
times  think - ”  And  he  murmured  between  his  teeth, 

that  “  it  will  prove  in  the  end  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
curse.” 

Eleanor  at  that  moment  remembered  her  resolution, 
or  she  would  have  thrown  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  implored  him  to  put  away  the  only  bane  of  her 
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felicity,  and  render  the  happiness  of  her  life  com¬ 
plete. 

Eleanor  Bond  had  awakened  from  delirium  with  a 
childlike  consciousness,  confined  merely  to  present 
things.  Her  first  conviction  had  been,  that  she  was  not 
in  her  accustomed  chamber.  Then  the  coverlid  of  the 
bed  attracted  her  attention  ;  but  chiefly  her  patient  and 
untiring  nurse,  whom  she  followed  with  her  eyes  wher¬ 
ever  she  went.  At  last  she  recollected  that  she  was  a 
mother.  What  a  world  of  happiness  was  unfolded  to 
her  with  that  blessed  thought !  Life  was  worth  regaining 
when  it  came  back  so  richly  laden.  A  mother  !  a  wife  ! 
her  heart  was  too  full.  Alas  !  what  thrill  of  anguish  is 
that  which  shoots  through  every  nerve.  A  cloud  has 
settled  upon  her  sunny  prospect,  a  shadow  has  fallen  upon 
her  bower  of  peace. 

It  was  like  the  awakening  of  the  criminal  on  the  day 
of  his  execution.  Sleep — his  last  earthly  sleep — has  re¬ 
freshed  his  weary  frame,  he  feels  the  rest  of  his  pillow,  the 
comfort  even  of  his  prison  couch.  He  sees  the  sunshine 
on  the  wall,  and  the  dawn  of  morning  comes  upon  him, 
as  it  was  wont  in  childhood,  with  a  flood  of  joy.  He 
hears  the  distant  song,  it  may  be  of  a  captive  bird,  but 
nature  is  strong  within  him,  and  the  note  of  gladness 
reaches  to  his  soul.  It  is  the  flush  of  life,  that  warms 
him,  as  it  thrills  through  every  vein.  It  is  the  flush  of 
life,  with  all  its  recollections  of  the  past,  its  anticipations. — 
Oh !  agony  !  he  sees — he  feels  it  all.  The  iron  has 
entered  into  his  soul — he  is  a  doomed  man — the  hour  of 
his  execution  is  at  hand. 

Unequal  in  her  present  state  to  any  violent  conflict  of 
feeling,  Eleanor  Bond  had  sometimes  closed  her  eyes,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  pillow,  wishing,  that  with  that 
effort  she  could  shut  out  one  painful  thought.  As  her 
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strength  returned,  however,  and  as  she  regained  the 
power  of  attending  to  her  children,  so  many  sources  of 
interest  and  pleasure  opened  again  upon  her,  that  she 
had  less  time  to  dwell  upon  that  one  root  of  bitterness,  so 
well  calculated  to  poison  all. 

During  the  dangerous  period  of  her  illness,  her  hus¬ 
band  had  never  left  her,  except  to  attend  to  the  claims  of 
his  professional  duty,  but  now  he  was  gone  again  to  dine 
with  Sir  James  Mornford,  and  Mrs.  West,  knowing  she 
would  be  left  alone,  had  brought  her  work,  intending, 
in  pure  kindness,  to  spend  the  evening  with  her. 

Eleanor  would  have  received  this  visit  with  the  most 
cordial  welcome,  for, in  spite  of  her  prejudices  Mrs.  West 
had  insensibly  stolen  upon  her  affections,  but,  knowing 
what  she  had  to  anticipate,  she  felt  distressed  that  eyes 
so  pure  should  witness  the  spectacle  of  her  husband’s 
return.  Her  hope  was,  however,  that  the  good  lady 
would  be  gone  before  that  time,  and  in  this  confidence  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  pleasure  she  had  lately  experienced 
in  her  society. 

Perhaps  there  mingled  with  this  pleasure  a  little  pique, 
a  little  disappointment  that  she  was  the  only  one  amongst 
her  many  friends  who  had  shown  her  any  real  kindness. 
Lady  Mornford  had  a  horror  of  all  fevers,  especially  of 
delirium,  which  kept  her  entirely  away  from  the  house  ; 
Miss  Masterman  wrote  often  to  offer  her  services,  but 
specified  so  many  days  on  which  she  would  unavoidably 
be  engaged,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  one 
on  which  she  was  likely  to  be  at  liberty.  Mrs.  Stanley 
had  hurried  backwards  and  forwards  with  anew  prescrip¬ 
tion  or  receipt  each  time ;  while  her  daughters  had  made 
periodical  visits,  on  which  occasions  they  never  failed  to 
offer  to  come  again,  or  to  sit  up  all  night,  if  Mrs.  West 
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felt  overdone.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  all  were  satisfied 
to  go  away  after  discharging  these  acts  of  duty,  and  Mrs. 
West  was  equally  satisfied  to  remain,  so  that,  had  any 
one  been  more  persevering  in  their  attentions,  they  would 
only  have  interrupted  the  order  and  quiet  which  were  so 
happily  maintained. 

The  first  stage  of  recovery  from  illness  is  seldom  a 
season  of  enjoyment.  The  mind  partakes  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  body,  and,  like  an  untuned  instrument,  is  in¬ 
capable  of  any  lasting  or  perfect  harmony.  It  is  keenly 
alive  to  pleasurable  sensations,  but  they  are  of  a  nature 
so  mixed  and  transient,  that  involuntary  tears  are  often 
the  only  answer  we  can  make,  to  the  united  claims  of 
nature  and  of  conscience,  calling  upon  us  to  rejoice  with 
gratitude  and  hope. 

Eleanor  Bond  felt  all  this  in  its  fullest  sense.  She  was 
but  too  happy  to  return  to  the  duties  and  the  pleasures 
of  her  little  domestic  sphere.  She  was  happy  to  regain 
her  health,  her  faculties,  and  all  the  good  gifts  with  which 
by  nature  she  had  been  endowed.  She  was  happy  to 
feel  herself  beneath  a  sheltering  roof — beside  a  social 
hearth — surrounded  by  comforts,  and  warmed  by  the  glow 
and  animated  by  the  activity  of  a  new  life  ;  instead  of 
being  the  silent  and  senseless  inhabitant  of  a  solitary 
grave — closed  in — shut  down — and  beginning  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  What  a  contrast  these  thoughts  presented — 
between  what  she  was,  and  what  she  might  have  been  ! 

Mrs.  West  was  not  insensible  to  the  state  of  Eleanor’s 
feelings  ;  but  while  she  longed  for  some  opportunity  of 
turning  these  feelings  to  account,  she  had  too  much  deli¬ 
cacy  to  offer  her  advice,  without  first  perceiving,  that  way 
was  made  for  its  welcome  reception.  At  last,  the  conver¬ 
sation  happening  to  turn  upon  the  situation  of  a  poor 
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woman  who  had  recently  died  of  a  malady  like  that 
from  which  Eleanor  was  recovering ;  she  observed  with 
diffidence,  that  it  was  a  question  of  great  importance,  to 
ask  ourselves  on  such  occasions —  “  For  what  purpose  am 
I  left,  when  others  are  called  away  ?  ” 

It  was  the  very  question  with  which  Eleanor  had  been 
haunted  night  and  day  ever  since  the  recovery  of  her 
reason.  The  mention  of  a  subject  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  her  secret  meditations,  at  once  drew  forth  her 
confidence ;  and  the  two  friends,  so  recently  bound  together, 
entered  upon  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  on  the  nature 
of  Christian  duty,  which  had  lost  none  of  its  interest,  when 
Eleanor  suddenly  recollected  the  hour  had  arrived  when 
it  was  just  possible  her  husband  might  return. 

The  thought  came  upon  her  like  a  thunder-shock. 
How  could  she  prevail  upon  this  good  woman  to  leave 
her  alone,  when  she  had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of 
cheering  her  solitude  ?  Yet  stay  she  must  not ;  and 
therefore  Eleanor  began  to  request  that  Mrs.  West  would 
not  remain  longer  than  was  agreeable  on  her  account,  for, 
happy  as  she  was  to  have  her  company,  she  felt  that  she 
must  be  anxiously  expected  at  home.  Mrs.  West,  how¬ 
ever,  would  listen  to  no  reason  for  leaving  her  alone ;  and 
her  dilemma  grew  every  moment  more  distressing.  She 
rose  from  her  seat,  looked  at  the  time-piece,  and  again 
sat  down,  without  being  able  to  rest  in  any  position,  or  to 
carry  on  any  connected  conversation.  All  her  senses 
seemed  to  be  turned  into  that  of  hearing,  and  every  sound 
she  heard  seemed  to  be  a  staggering  step  advancing  to 
the  door,  or  the  roll  of  Sir  James  Mornford’s  carriage 
bringing  home  her  husband. 

At  last  Mrs.  West  began  to  fold  up  her  work,  for  the 
truth  had  just  flashed  across  her  mind ;  and,  taking  a 
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hurried  leave  of  Eleanor,  she  went  quietly  home  without 
having  betrayed  the  least  suspicion  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  the  family  she  was  leaving. 

Released  from  a  load  so  oppressive,  Eleanor  now  felt 
as  if  she  could  bear  any  thing,  provided  she  might  only 
hear  it  alone.  As  her  custom  had  always  been  on  such 
occasions,  she  sent  all  the  servants  to  rest,  fastened  the 
street  door  herself,  and  then,  drawing  her  chair  before  the 
fire,  placed  her  feet  upon  the  fender,  and  sat  watching  the 
glowing  embers,  until  her  eyes  were  glazed  with  tears. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  up  at  a  late  hour 
since  her  illness.  She  could  ill  bear  the  fatigue ;  but 
there  was  to  her  no  alternative,  and  one  weary  hour  after 
another  passed  over,  and  still  he  did  not  come. 

At  last  she  heard  steps  approaching  from  the  distance. 
They  were  strange  and  irregular,  yet  when  they  stopped 
at  her  door,  there  were  sounds  of  suppressed  laughter, 
and  therefore  it  might  seem  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Hastening  dowrn  into  the  hall  as  quickly  as  her  feeble 
strength  enabled  her,  she  succeeded,  after  many  efforts, 
in  drawing  back  the  massive  bolt  of  the  door.  Her  face 
was  pale  as  death,  and  either  the  night  air,  or  something 
in  her  own  feelings,  made  her  shudder  as  she  looked  out 
in  the  hope  of  recognizing  her  husband  amongst  the 
strange  men  wrho  stood  upon  the  steps,  and  whom,  but 
for  the  laughter  and  leering  smiles  with  which  they  an¬ 
swered  her  inquiries,  she  might  have  mistaken  for  a  band 
of  midnight  robbers,  so  wild  and  disorderly  wras  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Yet  they  were  some  of  what  were  called  the 
first  gentlemen  of  the  town.  They  had  all  been  dining  at 
Sir  James  Mornford’s,  and  they  seemed  to  be  highly  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  frolic,  when  two  of  them  stepped  forward,  dragging 
the  senseless  form  of  Frederick  Bond  between  them. 
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Intending  to  convey  him  to  his  own  chamber,  they 
had  already  ascended  the  first  stairs,  when  Eleanor,  in  a 
firm  and  decided  tone,  requested  them  to  stop,  and  to 
give  themselves  no  more  trouble  on  her  account,  or 
her  husband’s. 

“  But  you  seem  to  be  alone,”  said  the  most  reasonable 
of  the  party.  “Where  is  Saunders?” 

“  I  need  no  assistance,”  replied  Eleanor,  still  more 
firmly.  “  Good-night,  sir.”  And  she  closed  the  door  after 
them,  and  bolted  it  again,  with  a  strength  that  seemed 
almost  supernatural. 

Eleanor  had  now  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  Her 
husband  was  worse  than  helpless,  for  every  time  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  assisting  him  to  rise  from  the  stairs,  he  reeled 
round  in  a  manner  which  threatened  to  precipitate  both 
to  the  bottom.  He  was  not,  however,  so  insensible  to  his 
real  situation  as  he  appeared  to  be.  Amidst  the  noise 
and  the  uproar  of  the  jovial  party,  he  had  been  the  most 
boisterous,  and  the  most  absurd.  But  the  scene  was  now 
changed,  and  the  first  sight  of  his  wife,  ghastly  and 
wretched  as  she  looked,  brought  with  it  a  sudden  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  ought  to  make  some  effort  to  be  serious  too. 
He  was  perfectly  sensible  that  he  ought  to  go  up  to  his 
chamber,  and  endeavour  to  be  quiet,  but  still  the  walls 
and  the  stairs  were  reeling  around  him,  the  floor  on  which 
he  trod  was  like  a  heaving  sea,  and  when  he  lifted  up  one 
foot,  it  either  remained  suspended  in  the  air,  or  was  thrust 
forward  with  a  violence  intended  to  reach  some  distant 
object. 

After  long  and  patient  effort,  Eleanor  at  last  succeeded 
in  steadying  him  to  the  door  of  his  chamber,  where  the 
servants,  unbidden  by  her,  had  made  every  preparation  for 
the  state  in  which  it  was  now  always  taken  for  granted 
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lie  would  return.  With  difficulty  she  placed  him  on  his 
bed.  She  then  adjusted  his  distorted  limbs,  and  smoothed 
his  pillow,  and  bathed  his  burning  brow,  as  gently  and  as 
tenderly  as  if  he  had  been  a  slumbering  cherub.  Hut 
her  effort  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and,  sinking  down 
on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  she  burst  into  such  an  agony 
of  tears,  as  prayer,  and  prayer  alone,  would  have  had  the 
power  to  soothe. 

In  the  morning,  when  Frederick  Bond  awoke,  the  first 
object  which  attracted  his  attention,  was,  the  figure  of  his 
wife,  seated  in  her  nursing-chair,  wrapped  in  a  careless 
deshabille,  and  hushing  her  baby  on  her  bosom,  tier  hair 
was  uncurled,  her  eyes  looked  sunken  and  heavy,  and 
her  cheek  was  so  deadly  pale,  that  he  could  not  help  con¬ 
trasting  her  present  appearance  with  what  it  was  a  year, 
or  rather  two  years  ago.  Still  gazing,  without  venturing 
to  interrupt  the  monotonous  motion  with  which  she  was 
lulling  her  infant  to  sleep,  he  thought  she  grew  paler  and 
paler  ;  and  starting  from  his  pillow,  had  but  just  time  to 
save  the  child  that  was  beginning  to  slip  from  her  hold, 
when  she  fell  back  in  her  chair  in  a  swoon  - 

Frederick  Bond  was  one  of  those,  who,  when  their  fit 
of  intoxication  is  over,  can  recollect  much  of  what  has 
passed.  He  even  knew  at  the  time,  what  he  was  saying 
or  doing,  though  he  appeared  to  have  no  power  to  con¬ 
trol  his  words  or  actions.  Thus  when  he  beheld  his  wife, 
pale,  suffering,  and  exhausted,  all  the  transactions  of  the 
past  night  rushed  upon  his  memory ;  and  he  felt,  that, 
instead  of  cherishing  the  young  and  lovely  being  he  had 
taken  from  the  shelter  of  her  father’s  roof — instead  of 
guarding  her  from  every  danger,  and  averting  every  cause 
that  could  lead  to  a  recurrence  of  her  malady,  he  had  in 
reality  been  inflicting  upon  her  the  greatest  cruelty,  and 
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hazarding  that  precious  life,  which  he  now  felt  as  if  he 
could  die  to  preserve. 

Conscience-struck,  appalled,  and  guilty,  Frederick 
be'nt  over  the  senseless  form  of  his  wife ;  and  on  the  first 
signs  of  returning  consciousness,  he  knelt  before  her, 
clasping  her  cold  hands  in  his,  looking  up  into  her  face, 
and  imploring  her  to  hear  him,  while  he  pronounced 
the  solemn  vow,  and  called  heaven  to  be  his  witness,  that 
from  that  time  forth  he  would  never  inflict  upon  her 
the  same  cause  of  suffering  again. 

“  Hear  me,  Eleanor,”  he  exclaimed,  with  passionate 
fervour — “if  you  cannot  speak,  at  least  give  me  some 
token  that  you  hear  me.” 

Poor  Eleanor,  she  was  indeed  beyond  the  power  of 
speech,  but  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  held 
him  to  her  heart,  as  if  he  should  never  be  separated  from 
that  stronghold  again. 

“And  you  believe — you  trust  implicitly  to  my  vow,” 
he  continued. 

“As  I  believe  in  heaven — as  I  trust  in  the  promises 
of  the  Bible,”  was  uttered  in  a  faint  but  deliberate  and 
decided  voice. 

All  was  now  peace  and  sunshine  in  Eleanor’s  pleasant 
home.  She  felt  no  fear ;  she  knew  no  danger  :  she  was 
ignorant  that  the  root  of  human  guilt  lay  deeper  than 
the  human  will ;  and  that  man  is  seldom  able  of  himself, 
and  by  a  single  effort  of  his  individual  power,  to  say  to 
the  temptation  which  most  easily  besets  him — “thus  far 
ehalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.” 

All  was  now  peace  and  sunshine,  and  Eleanor’s  cheek 
began  to  bloom  as  it  was  wont.  Health  was  once  more 
circling  through  her  veins,  and  hope  was  busy  at  her 
heart.  It  is  true,  she  perceived  not  in  her  husband  the 
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clear  eye,  and  steady  hand,  he  once  possessed.  It  is  true, 
he  often  appeared  Strange,  and  wandering,  and  scarcely 
like  himself ;  but  he  had  given  her  his  word,  and  that  was 
a  pledge  too  sacred  to  admit  for  a  moment  of  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt. 

Restored  to  health  and  happiness,  and  feeling  no  ap¬ 
prehension  of  any  change,  Eleanor  Bond  fell  easily  back 
into  the  same  train  of  habitual  conduct  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  before  her  illness.  The  same  subjects 
interested  her  mind,  the  same  pleasures  attracted  her 
regard,  and  she  herself  became  in  all  respects  the  same. 
The  same  ?  Impossible  !  Eor  she  had  passed  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  gates  of  death,  she  had  stood  upon  the 
confines  of  eternity,  she  had  felt  by  what  a  frail  tenure 
her  life  was  held.  The  hand  of  affliction  had  been  heavy 
upon  her.  She  could  not  be  the  same ;  for  these  awful 
warnings  demanded  some  answer — some  token  of  having 
been  heard  and  understood ;  jgmd  if  passed  by  without 
attention,  they  would  still  be  ready  to  make  the  same 
demand,  at  a  time  when  it  could  only  be  answered  by  the 
final  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation. 

In  outward  appearances,  however,  Eleanor  was  the 
same ;  and  as  the  strongest  proof  that  she  had  not  really 
profited  by  the  discipline  she  had  undergone,  her  pre¬ 
judices  against  Mrs.  West  began  to  return;  and  while 
she  still  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  gratitude  and  affection, 
she  was  sensible  of  a  certain  shrinking  from  her  presence, 
accompanied  by  a  secret  desire,  whenever  she  heard  her 
step  approaching,  that  for  the  present  she  would  go  away 
until  a  more  “convenient  season.”  It  seemed  to  her,  in 
short,  that  Mrs.  West  was  always  calling  at  the  wrong 
time  ;  especially  one  day  when  she  was  just  going  up  to 
dress  for  a  dinner  party  at  Sir  James  Mornford’s,  on 
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which  occasion  she  could  not  altogether  conceal  her  vex¬ 
ation  and  chagrin.  Her  visitor  appeared  that  day 
unusually  grave  and  dull ;  and  after  trying  some  of  the 
most  common-place  topics,  she  determined  to  make  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  escape,  by  pleading  an  engagement  that 
must  be  attended  to. 

The  fair  face  of  Mrs.  West  was  immediately  overspread 
with  the  deepest  crimson,  and  she  was  evidently  much 
agitated  ;  but  still  keeping  her  seat,  she  answered  mildly 
— “I  know  your  time  is  precious,  nor  is  it  of  less  value 
to  me ;  for  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  speak  to  you 
on  a  subject  of  great  importance,  before  you  go  to  Sir 
James  Mornford’s.” 

# 

With  a  foreboding  of  something  extremely  vexatious 
and  unpleasant,  Eleanor  again  seated  herself,  and  Mrs. 
West  went  on.  ' 

“  There  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  long  wished  to 
speak  to  you ;  for  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  your  society,  unless  I  will  deal  faithfully  with  you 
as  a  friend.  I  have  prayed  God  to  give  me  power  to 
speak  as  I  ought,  but  hitherto  my  weakness  has  prevailed 
against  my  sense  of  duty.” 

“  I  believe,”  said  Eleanor,  in  a  tone  by  no  means  the 
most  conciliating,  “  that  I  can  anticipate  your  meaning. 
And  if  the  duty  you  have  imposed  upon  yourself  be  an 
irksome  one,  I  can  spare  you  the  pain  of  proceeding 
farther.” 

“I  do  not  understand  you,”  said  Mrs.  West.  “And 
as  the  duty  to  which  I  allude  is  certainly  not  self-imposed, 
I  must  persevere  in  acting  upon  it,  if  the  result  should  be 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  I  must  speak  to  you  about 
your  husband.” 

Eleanor  coloured  deeply;  and  while  a  feeling  but  little 
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allied  to  Christian  meekness  took  possession  of  her  whole 
frame,  she  endeavoured  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  she 
might  repel,  what  appeared  to  her,  in  the  character  of 
an  unwarrantable  interference. 

“  Eleanor,”  said  Mrs.  West,  “  I  have  not  known  you 
long.  I  have  loved  you  for  a  still  shorter  time.  The  bond 
between  us  may  be  easily  broken,  for  I  am  not  difficult  to 
repel.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  your  husband. 
He  was  placed  under  my  care  as  an  orphan  boy.  In  my 
heart  and  my  home  he  was  unto  me  even  as  my  own 
child.  A  mother’s  eye  is  quick-sighted  to  that  which 
may  endanger  the  happiness  of  her  offspring;  and  I  have 
seen — Mr.  West  and  I  have  both  observed — ” 

“  Say  no  more,”  interrupted  Eleanor.  “  There  is 
no  need  for  this.  I  would  rather  give  everything  I 
possess,  than  have  such  a  subject  named ;  but  since 
you  have  forced  it  upon  me,  I  must  inform  you,  that 
all  danger  is  now  over.” 

“  How  ?” 

“  My  husband  has  made  me  a  solemn  promise,  that 
he  will  never  give  me  the  same  cause  of  uneasiness 
again.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?” 

“  Surely  it  is  enough.  No  one  has  ever  yet  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  doubt  his  word.” 

“  So  far  as  the  promise  extends,  it  is  well ;  because 
I  am  sure  his  intention  is  good.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his 
sincerity,  but  I  do  doubt  his  power  to  keep  the  resolution 
he  has  made.” 

“  You  surely  forget  how  injurious  and  unjust  is  this 
suspicion.  Nothing  but  ignorance  of  his  danger  could 
so  long  have  prevented  his  making  this  determination 
before.  His  eyes  are  now  opened,  and  it  must  be  the 
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easiest  thing  in  the  world,  to  refrain  from  what  is  in  itself 
so  repulsive  and  degrading.” 

“  My  dear  young  friend,  you  speak  like  one  who  has 
made  few  observations,  and  had  but  little  experience.  All 
vice  is  repulsive  and  degrading,  yet,  how  few  are  induced 
to  shun  it  from  this  cause.  It  is  not  with  any  sinful 
habit,  as  -with  an  unsightly  garment,  that  we  can  always 
cast  it  off  by  a  mere  effort  of  the  will.  Vice  is  rather  a 
disease  which  affects  the  whole  system,  and  which,  though 
discovered  by  its  interruption  of  one  particular  function, 
can  only  be  effectually  subdued  by  a  renovation  of  the 
whole.  My  object,  however,  is  not  to  speak  of  your 
husband  as  a  free  agent,  or  otherwise.  My  duty  is  with 
you,  as  his  wife.  You  have  rendered  that  duty  doubly 
painful  by  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  this  day  received 
me  ;  but  I  must  go  on,  for  the  occasion  is  too  urgent  to 
admit  of  delay.  I  have  often  feared — can  you  tell  me  my 
fears  are  unfounded — that  a  false  and  unpardonable  deli¬ 
cacy  was  preventing  your  being  that  help  to  your  husband 
which  you  ought  to  be  in  this  crisis  of  his  fate.  I  speak 
strongly,  because  I  do  consider  that  a  crisis  has  arrived, 
when  he  must  either  impose  some  violent  restraint  upon 
his  habits  and  inclinations,  or  be  irretrievably  lost.” 

Eleanor  felt  her  situation  every  moment  more 
uneasy — more  intolerable.  At  last  .she  interrupted  Mrs. 
West.  “  I  believe  your  intentions  are  good.  But,  as  I 
told  you  before,  this  interference  is  altogether  useless,  my 
husband  has  given  me  his  word.” 

“  That  is  all  well,  but  what  part  have  you  taken  in 
helping  him  to  keep  it  ?” 

“  He  needs  no  help  of  mine.  His  own  resolution  is 
surely  sufficient.” 

“  My  poor  young  friend,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  make 
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so  fatal  a  mistake.  As  you  value  his  interest  here  and 
hereafter,  let  me  entreat  you  to  put  away  this  false  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  to  speak  home  to  his  conscience.  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  deal  with  him  as  one  whose  immortal  soul 
is  committed  to  your  care.  If  you  saw  that  his  bodily 
health  was  suffering  under  a  dangerous  malady,  how 
would  you  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  his  real  situation! 
How  would  you  plead  with  him  in  favour  of  the  remedies 
prescribed !  how  would  you  sacrifice  your  peace,  your 
comfort,  nay,  even  your  hold  on  his  affections,  if  that 
were  needful,  to  save  him  from  his  threatened  fate.  And 
is  the  case  less  urgent  now  ?  Can  you,  who  profess  to  love 
him  so  tenderly,  be  satisfied  to  stand  still,  and  see  him 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  losing  first  one  hold  and  then 
another,  until  all  is  lost.” 

“  Let  me  implore  you,”  exclaimed  Eleanor,  “  to  forbear. 
It  is  not — it  cannot  come  to  this.” 

“  It  has  come  to  this  in  a  thousand  cases,  that  were 
once  as  hopeful  as  your  own ;  and  if  you  do  not  rouse 
yourself  from  this  false  security,  it  must  come  to  this  in 
yours.  Already  there  are  whisperings  to  his  disadvan¬ 
tage.  His  character  is  beginning  to  suffer.  But  that 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  situation  in  the  sight 
of  God.  My  husband  has  lately  hinted  to  me  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  dissolving  his  connexion  with  him,  unless  his 
habits  should  be  improved.  But  this  is  also  nothing.  ” 

Mrs.  West  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  she  saw  that 
Eleanor  was  beginning  to  tremble  violently  ;  and  finding 
that  she  had  succeeded  in  her  chief  object,  by  rousing  her 
to  a  full  sense  of  the  seriousness  and  importance  of  her 
situation,  she  spoke  less  strongly,  though  she  still  went 
on  to  urge  upon  her  the  necessity  of  commencing  her  new 
duties,  by  warning  her  husband,  from  that  very  day.  “  And 
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first,”  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon  Eleanor’s  arm,  and 
speaking  in  the  tender est  tone  of  maternal  solicitude— 
“  first  retire  to  your  chamber,  and  ask  a  blessing  on  the 
step  you  are  about  to  take.  For  without  God’s  blessing 
you  can  hope  for  nothing.  Do  this,  dear  Eleanor,  and 
you  have  everything  to  hope.  Do  this,  I  entreat  you,  for 
he  is  worth  saving.” 

Eleanor  felt  her  heart  softened  by  this  cordial  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  her  husband’s  worth,  and  she  hastened  to 
her  chamber  with  a  sort  of  vague  intention  of  putting  the 
advice  of  Mrs.  West  in  practice.  Here,  however,  she 
met  her  husband,  all  bustle,  impatience,  and  wonder  at 
her  long  delay.  Her  maid  had  spread  forth  her  new  dress 
on  the  sofa,  and  she  readily  excused  herself  by  thinking, 
that  no  time  was  left  for  the  execution  of  her  purpose. 

“  It  is  better  not  to  pray  at  all,”  she  said  to  herself, 
“  than  to  do  it  in  a  hurried  and  irreverent  manner,  and,  as 
for  speaking  to  my  husband  now,  nothing  could  be  more 
inaj;)propriate.  Every  thing  we  know  may  be  lost,  by 
the  opportunity  not  being  suited  to  the  act.” 

By  this  mode  of  reasoning,  Eleanor  succeeded  in 
quieting  her  conscience  for  the  time  ;  and  she  was  soon 
elegantly  dressed,  and  seated  in  Lady  Mornford’s  drawing¬ 
room. 

It  struck  her  that  day,  as  it  might  have  done  some 
months  before,  that  Lady  Mornford  was  not  in  her  accus¬ 
tomed  health  and  spirits.  Her  eyes  were  still  bright, 
and  there  glowed  a  spot  of  crimson  on  each  cheek;  but 
it  was  not  the  glow  of  health,  and  her  figure  was  evidently 
much  fallen  away.  Her  manner  was  more  gentle,  too, 
as  if  subdued  by  some  secret  cause  of  trial,  while  the 
absent  fits  into  which  she  often  fell,  betrayed  a  wandering 
of  the  mind,  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
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At  the  dinner  table,  however,  she  roused  herself ;  and 
though  she  ate  but  little,  she  swallowed,  apparently  un¬ 
harmed,  a  quantity  of  wine  that  would  have  startled  the 
abstinents  of  the  present  day. 

On  retiring  to  the  drawing-room,  Lady  Mornford 
entered  upon  a  long  list  of  apologies  for  not  visiting  her 
friend  more  frequently  during  her  illness  ;  and  though  she 
wept  profusely  to  hear  how  severe  that  illness  had  been, 
she  laughed  the  next  moment,  at  the  idea  of  Mrs.  West 
officiating  as  her  chief  nurse. 

“  Poor  Eleanor  !”  said  she,  “  I  have  pitied  you  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  to  hear  what  hands  you  had  fallen  into  ;  they 
must  have  had  a  design  against  your  life,  when  they  sent 
for  that  woman.” 

And  Eleanor  joined  in  the  laugh.  She  had  not  the 
generosity,  or  rather  the  justice,  to  say  what  Mrs.  West 
had  really  been  to  her  in  her  illness.  Indeed,  she  seemed 
as  if  the  good  feelings  she  had  once  possessed  were  all 
escaping  from  her,  so  much  had  her  heart  been  hardened 
by  the  season  she  had  lately  passed  through,  of  warnings 
neglected,  and  duties  unfulfilled. 

The  visitors  who  dined  that  day  at  Sir  James  Morn- 
ford’s  were  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  evening  party. 
At  a  later  hour  the  drawing-room  was  thronged  with 
guests,  and  music  was  just  begun,  when  Eleanor,  wrho 
turned  over  the  leaves  for  a  juvenile  performer,  over¬ 
heard  the  following  conversation  between  Miss  Master- 
man  and  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

“  Mr.  Bond  of  course  dines  here  to-day,”  said  the 
former,  holding  up  a  piece  of  music  before  her  face. 
“  I  always  like  to  learn  where  he  has  dined,  that  I  may 
tell  the  ladies  to  beware.  Do  you  know,  it  is  said  he 
is  actually  losing  his  excellent  practice.” 
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“  Oh,  don’t  believe  it !”  replied  Lady  Mornford,  “nothing 
of  the  kind,  I  assure  you.” 

“  But  the  Medways,  you  know,  have  entirely  given 
him  up  ;  and  Lady  Craven  intends  to  do  the  same.” 

“The  more  foolish  they,”  observed  the  lady  of  the 
house,  “  the  more  blind  to  their  own  interest.  For  my 
part,  I  would  rather  employ  Mr.  Bond  in  a  case  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  than  any  of  the  boasted  operators  of  the  metropolis. 
No  one  can  be  more  attentive,  and  his  skill  is  beyond  all 
question.” 

“  Yes,  if  one  could  be  sure  he  would  bring  his  skill 
along  with  him.  But  the  misfortune  is,  he  sometimes 
comes  without  it.”  And  the  speaker  laughed  as  if  she  had 
said  a  clever  and  pointed  thing. 

Eleanor  felt  her  cheek  glow  with  indignation  at  the 
commencement  of  these  remarks ;  but  her  heart  as  in¬ 
stantaneously  sunk  within  her,  under  a  secret  sense  that 
they  were  but  too  true.  With  painful  and  determined 
effort  she  afterwards  roused  herself,  to  make  the  usual 
attempts  at  common-place  conversation ;  when  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  world  seemed  changed  to  her,  by  seeing  her 
husband  enter  the  drawing-room  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  reason  ;  and  while  he  passed  from  one  group  of  ladies 
to  another,  paying  the  usual  compliments,  or  making  the 
usual  observations  which  the  occasion  called  forth,  she 
followed  him  with  an  intense  and  enraptured  gaze,  as  if 
she  was  contemplating  the  most  beautiful  object  upon 
earth,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.” 

“  Your  husband  is  unquestionably  a  handsome  man,” 
said  Lady  Mornford  laughing.  “  But  this  is  no  time  or 
place  for  acting  Damon  and  Delia,  so  please  to  take  your 
seat  at  one  of  the  card-tables,  or  assist  me,  if  you  prefer  it, 
in  seeing  that  every  one  is  satisfactorily  arranged.  Direct 
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your  charitable  attentions  to  that  part  of  the  room  where 
the  good  people  are  all  sitting  as  quiet  as  Egyptian 
mummies.  Beguile  Madame  Bertine,  that  endless 
talker,  into'  a  seat  beside  the  deaf  old  gentleman ;  and 
take  care  that  Miss  Masterman  has  somebody  to  flirt  with. 
As  you  love  me,  make  as  much  noise  as  you  can.  Draw 
out  all  the  politicians,  and  let  them  be  well  pitted  against 
one  another.  Tell  some  queer  stories  to  those  young 
girls,  and  if  any  one  in  the  room  attempts  a  witticism, 
you  must  laugh  immoderately.  By  the  way,  you  know 
the  little  old  maid  who  lives  at  No.  3.  Everybody 
knows  her.  She  wears  green  spectacles,  and  runs  about 
with  tracts.  Well,  she  was  actually  taken  up  by  that 
tremendous  gale  yesterday,  carried  round  the  corner  of 
the  street,  and  hurled  into  a  shop,  where  the  master,  believ¬ 
ing  her  to  be  intoxicated,  committed  her  to  the  care  of 
the  police,  green  spectacles  and  all.  Now,  tell  this  with 
all  the  spirit  you  can — mimic  her  well — and  be  sure  you 
don’t  leave  out  the  tracts,  or  the  story  will  lose  half  its 

relish  with  some  of  your  audience.” 

%> 

Eleanor  went  to  her  post,  as  she  was  desired,  but  of 
all  the  stories  in  the  world,  she  was  least  likely  to  tell  one 
about  intoxication.  The  party,  however,  were  so  well 
provided,  each  with  their  own  contributions  from  the 
stores  of  the  preceding  day,  that  Lady  Mornford,  finding 
the  desire  of  her  heart  accomplished,  by  every  one  being 
engaged  with  their  own  or  another’s  story,  gently  touching 
the  arm  of  Frederick  Bond,  requested  him  to  turn  over 
with  her  a  portfolio  of  engravings  which  had  been  sent 
for  her  inspection. 

With  every  appearance  of  earnestness,  she  descanted 
on  their  various  merits  ;  and  then,  while  her  eyes  were 
still  fixed  upon  the  same  objects,  and  her  voice  maintained 
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the  same  tone,  she  went  on  to  say,  “  I  hate  all  formal 
appointments ;  they  frighten  me  to  death.  But  I  want 
to  tell  you,  Mr.  Bond,  that  I  have  formed  a  desperate 
resolution,  and  I  depend  on  you  for  helping  me  to 
keep  it.” 

“  You  know  how  entirely  I  am  your  devoted  servant,” 
said  Frederick,  with  unusual  complaisance,  for  he  was  just 
sufficiently  elated  to  be  charmed  with  himself,  and  with 
every  one  else. 

“  Hush  !  hush  !  ”  said  Lady  Mornford.  “  That  is  not 
the  style  of  conversation  I  am  desiring  just  now.  You 
must  answer  me  quickly,  and  to  the  purpose,  for  this  tale 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves  will  not  last  for  ever,  and 
before  it  ceases,  our  tete-a-tete  must  come  to  an  end.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  Frederick,  somewhat  sobered  by  the 
unusual  gravity  of  her  manner. 

“  Well  then,”  (and  Lady  Mornford  gasped  as  if  her 
last  breath  had  been  escaping  from  her  bosom  ; )  I  have 
decided  upon  what  you  recommended  a  year  ago.  I  cannot 
bear  this  torture  without  making  Sir  James  as  wretched  as 
myself.  I  am  determined  at  last  to  have  an  operation.” 

Frederick  started,  “  He  had  strongly  recommended  an 
operation  a  year  ago,  but  the  case  might  now  be  materi¬ 
ally  altered.  He  had,  however,  been  wonderfully  successful 
in  all  the  operations  he  had  undertaken,  and  if  there  was 
the  slightest  probability  of  a  cure,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
flinch  from  his  duty. 

“But  Sir  James?”  said  he.  “  He  was  opposed  to  it 
before;  what  does  he  say  now?” 

“  He  is  to  know  nothing  of  it  until  all  is  over.” 

Frederick  shook  his  head. 

“Ah, you  may  look  as  threatening  as  you  please,  but  tell 
me  one  thing — Have  I  not  a  right  over  my  own  life?” 
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“As  far  as  you  can  command  it,  you  certainly  have.' 

“  Why  remind  me  of  that  ?  I  mean,  of  course,  as  far 
as  I  can  command  it.  Now,  hear  my  plan:  —  Sir  James 
goes  into  Scotland  to  shoot,  on  the  first  day  of  the  season ; 
I  shall  have  a  new  governess,  who  will  know  nothing, 
except  that  I  am  taken  ill,  and  you  and  Mr.  West  will 
manage  all  the  rest.” 

“  Pardon  me,  my  dear  lady  :  Mr.  West  is  a  timid  man. 
He  will  never  he  brought  over  to  assist  me,  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Sir  James.” 

“  Nonsense — perfect  nonsense  !  Can  you  not  make 
him  understand  the  generous  feeling  of  desiring  to  spare 
my  poor  husband  all  the  suffering  he  would  endure  to  see 
me  suffer  ;  and  the  delight,  the  immeasurable  delight,  of 
receiving  him  home  when  all  is  over.” 

“  But  suppose — only  for  the  sake  of  viewing  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  every  light — suppose — ” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  there  is  the  slightest  shadow 
of  danger?” 

Frederick  saw  that  she  was  watching  his  face  with  an 
expression  of  almost  frantic  anxiety,  and,  unable  to  answer 
her  appeal  as  he  felt  that  he  ought — unable  in  short  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  he  requested  permission  of  Lady 
Mornford  to  call  on  her  the  following  day. 

“  Not  for  worlds,”  she  answered;  “not  for  worlds,  until 
Sir  James  has  left  home.  I  think  he  had  some  time  ago 
a  lurking  suspicion  of  my  purpose,  and  if  he  had  the  least 
idea  that  I  was  plotting  with  you,  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  leave  me.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  chosen 
so  strange  a  situation  for  such  a  subject.  But  see,  we  are 
observed ;  and  now  what  do  you  think  of  this  mooi  nght 
scene  ?  Our  artists  always  make  the  moon  herself,  and 
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the  earth,  and  the  water  beneath,  look  exactly  as  they 
ought;  but  they  ruin  the  whole  by  rendering  the  clouds  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  picture. 

“Ah,  Sir  James!  are  you,  too,  there?  1  am  but  too 
happy  you  are  come  to  suffer  under  my  triumph.  Mr. 
Bond  advises  me  to  purchase  this — and  this;  and  he  says 
that  favourite  of  yours  is  a  perfect  horror.” 

By  this  time  the  company  had  gathered  round  the 
table,  and  Lady  Mornford  spread  the  engravings  before 
them,  with  a  sort  of  dashing  remark  upon  each,  when, 
finding  the  party  sufficiently  interested,  she  drew  back 
unobserved.  The  circle  closing  after  her,  she  escaped 
into  another  apartment,  where  refreshments  were  already 
prepared,  and  after  swallowing  an  unusual  quantity  of 
wine,  into  which  she  poured  a  powerful  opiate,  she  was 
soon  enabled  to  return  to  her  guests,  with  an  appearance 
of  composure  by  which  they  were  easily  deceived. 

Shocked  and  perplexed  by  what  he  had  just  witnessed, 
Frederick  Bond  felt  no  relish  for  the  mirth  or  the  chit-chat 
of  the  evening ;  and  on  withdrawing  to  a  remote  corner  of 
the  room,  he  found  there  a  little  coterie  of  gentlemen,  all 
as  weary  as  himself. 

With  mutual  consent  they  left  the  drawing-room,  for 
there  were  other  apartments  thrown  open  to  the  guests 
that  night,  and  happening  by  chance  or  by  choice  to 
•  return  to  the  apartment  where  they  had  dined,  they  soon 
found  a  use  for  the  glasses  which  still  remained  upon  the 
table. 

In  the  mean  time  Eleanor  Bond  was  one  of  the  most 
animated  and  the  most  happy  of  the  party  who  remained. 
Exulting  in  her  triumph  over  Miss  Masterman,  she  seated 
herself  beside  her  with  great  complacency,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  request  she  would  allow  the  carriage  ordered 
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for  them,  to  conduct  her  home,  as  her  residence  was  a 
little  beyond  their  own. 

Whether  this  proposal  was  made  in  pure  kindness,  or 
with  a  desire  of  proving  to  the  greatest  gossip  in  the  town, 
that  her  husband  could  return  from  a  dinner  party,  even 
to  his  own  door,  a  sober  man,  it  is  not  our  business  to 
inquire.  Suffice  it  that  the  offer  was  readily  accepted, 
and  Eleanor  watched  with  impatience  for  her  husband’s 
reappearance,  in  order  that  she  might  inform  him  of  the 
arrangement  she  had  made. 

“  Where  is  your  master?  ”  said  she  to  Saunders,  who 
assisted  in  attending  on  the  company. 

“  In  the  dining-room,  ma’am,  with  Sir  J ames  and 
three  other  gentlemen.” 

“In  the  dining-room?”  said  Miss  Masterman,  repeat¬ 
ing  his  words  with  a  peculiar  emphasis;  and  Eleanor  would 
certainly  have  had  some  misgiving  in  the  secret  of  her 
heart,  but  for  the  confidence  she  still  continued  to  repose 
in  her  husband’s  word.  It  was  a  confidence  which  had 
never  yet  been  shaken ;  and  though  the  hour  grew  late, 
and  many  of  the  guests  were  gone,  she  still  believed  his 
promise  would  be  kept  unbroken. 

Miss  Masterman  was  now  becoming  anxious  to  leave 
the  house,  but  having  sent  away  her  own  servant,  she  had 
no  alternative  but  that  of  waiting  until  Mr.  Bond  should 
be  pleased  to  appear. 

“  Go  and  tell  your  master  that  we  wait  for  him,”  said 
Eleanor  to  Saunders,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  to  him 
without  being  overheard.” 

The  servant  went  as  he  was  ordered,  and  a  scuffling 
sound  was  soon  after  heard  on  the  stairs.  At  last  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room  was  thrown  wide  open,  and. 
Frederick  Bond  appeared.  He  did  not,  however,  advance 
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many  steps  towards  the  company,  but  stood  bolt-upright, 
looking  from  side  to  side  with  a  vacant  leer,  and  nodding 
his  head  with  such  an  idiotic  expression  of  countenance, 
that  the  gentlemen  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  their 
laughter,  and  even  the  ladies  joined  in  a  sort  of  suppressed 
titter,  interrupted  only  by  occasional  exclamations  of 
“odious,”  “monstrous,”  and  “absurd;”  with  entreaties 
that  he  might  not  be  permitted  to  come  nearer. 

Alas  for  poor  Eleanor  !  She  had  so  loved  the  world, 
and  courted  its  approbation  for  the  sake  of  its  friendship, 
its  courtesy,  and  its  gentle  dealing  towards  her  and  hers, 
that  a  bitter  sense  of  its  fickleness  and  its  ungenerous  treat¬ 
ment,  now  mingled  with  other  feelings  of  disappointment 
and  wounded  pride.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be  against 
her  on  that  miserable  night.  Not  only  was  Miss  Master- 
man  her  companion  in  the  carriage,  and  witness  to  all  the 
absurdities  of  her  husband ;  but  Mr.  Stanley  impatiently 
awaited  their  arrival  at  home,  having  called  many  times 
during  the  evening  to  consult  his  son-in-law  on  some 
important  business.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be  against 
her  that  night,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  her  couch  in 
a  state  of  utter  wretchedness  and  despair. 

Not  long  after  this  evening,  Sir  James  Mornford  left 
home,  as  had  been  expected,  to  enjoy  his  favourite  amuse¬ 
ment  of  grouse-shooting  in  the  north  of  England  ;  and 
on  the  very  day  of  his  departure,  Lady  Mornford  had  a 
long  interview  with  Mr.  Bond  and  his  partner.  As 
Frederick  had  predicted,  Mr.  West  declined  taking  any 
part  in  her  scheme,  without  the  consent  of  Sir  James;  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  danger,  though  neither  of 
the  doctors  thought  of  dissuading  her  entirely  from  the 
operation.  So  far  from  that,  Mr.  Bond  was  rather  anxious 
it  should  be  performed,  partly  from  personal  regard,  for 
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he  knew  that  she  must  otherwise  fall  a  victim  to  her  mala¬ 
dy  ;  and  partly  from  the  confidence  he  felt  in  his  own  skill, 
and  the  hope  he  entertained  that  a  successful  operation 
would  be  the  means  of  restoring  in  some  measure  the 
reputation  he  was  so  much  in  danger  of  losing.  He  knew 
also,  much  better  than  Mr.  West,  the  peculiar  temperament 
of  Sir  James  Mornford  ;  and  he  could  enter  into  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  wife,  in  her  generous,  but  ill-judged  design  of 
sparing  him  the  anxiety  and  distress,  he  might  otherwise 
be  under  the  necessity  of  enduring. 

Not  all  his  arguments,  however,  were  sufficient  to 
induce  Mr.  West  to  consent.  He  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  life  of  a  married  woman,  and  a  mother, 
was  exclusively  her  own  property ;  and  when  pressed 
almost  beyond  his  power  of  resistance,  he  at  last  formed 
the  design  of  writing  to  Sir  James  himself,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  it  was  really  true,  as  Lady  Mornford  so 
often  told  him,  that  Sir  James  was  quite  willing  the  ope¬ 
ration  should  be  performed,  provided  he  was  not  at  home, 
nor  aware  of  the  time  of  its  taking  place. 

It  was  perhaps  well  for  Lady  Mornford’s  patience  and 
forbearance,  that  she  knew  nothing,  at  the  time,  of  this 
well-meant  interference  ;  which,  though  conducted  with 
the  greatest  prudence  and  caution,  entirely  failed  in  the 
effect  it  was  intended  to  produce.  The  letter  remained  at 
the  post-office  of  a  little  country  village,  to  which  it  was 
directed,  while  Sir  James  extended  his  excursions,  day 
after  day,  further  up  into  a  wild  and  thinly  peopled  district, 
intent  only  upon  the  amusement  of  the  moment,  and  little 
dreaming  of  the  events  which  were  transpiring  at  home. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lady  Mornford  had  laid  her  own 
schemes ;  and  sending  for  her  doctors  one  morning,  she 
received  them  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  and,  with 
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an  appearance  of  the  greatest  gravity,  began  to  inform 
them  that  her  fate  was  decided,  for  she  had  that  morning 
received  from  her  husband  his  most  full  and  entire  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  according  to  the  direction  of  her  own 
judgment,  and  the  advice  of  her  medical  friends. 

Perceiving  that  Mr.  West  was  still  incredulous,  she 
opened  the  letter,  and  read  aloud  in  a  clear  unfalter¬ 
ing  voice,  what  appeared  to  be  a  confirmation  of  all  the 
facts  she  had  stated. 

Mr.  West  could  doubt  no  longer  ;  but  still  remember¬ 
ing  his  own  letter,  he  begged  permission  to  wait  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  for  it  to  have  been  received  and  answered. 
This  time  expired,  and  again  he  was  obliged  to  appear 
before  Lady  Mornford.  She  had  received  a  second 
letter  from  her  husband,  confirming  the  last,  and  was 
proceeding  to  read  it  aloud,  when  Mr.  W est,  forgetting 
the  intended  secrecy  of  his  own  share  in  these  transactions, 
asked,  with  great  simplicity  and  earnestness,  whether 
Sir  James  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  letter  of 
the  seventh. 

Lady  Mornford  started,  and  for  a  moment  her  self- 
possession  forsook  her.  But  she  had  tact  enough  .to 
recover  her  lost  ground,  and,  shaking  her  head  at  Mr. 
West,  she  added  with  a  smile,  “Yes,  indeed,  he  does 
acknowledge  this  act  of  treachery,  for  which  I  can  hardly 
forgive  you.  He  begs  me  also  to  express  to  you  his  gra¬ 
titude,  and  to  assure  you  with  what  confidence  he  commits 
me  to  your  skill  and  care.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  he  shall  not  think  of  returning  home  until  he 
hears  further  intelligence,  and  begs  Mr.  Bond  will  not 
lose  a  moment  in  letting  him  know  when  all  is  over.” 

Lady  Mornford  was  so  prompt  and  well-practised  a 
deceiver,  that  the  single-heartedness  of  Mr.  West  was 
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entirely  imposed  upon  ;  and  though  Frederick  Bond,  who 
knew  her  better,  entertained  some  lurking  suspicions  of 
her  sincerity,  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  while  both  pre¬ 
pared  to  discharge  their  duty  in  the  ablest  and  most  effec¬ 
tual  manner. 

It  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  with  the  doctors,  how 
a  woman,  on  some  occasions  so  weak,  and  always  so  vola¬ 
tile  as  Lady  Mornford,  could  acquit  herself  under  such 
circumstances  with  so  much  calmness  and  decision.  But 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  watching  her  through  the  day, 
and  they  consequently  saw  not  those  violent  hysterical 
attacks  to  which  she  had  lately  become  increasingly  sub¬ 
ject,  and  which,  she  believed,  and  taught  all  around  her 
to  believe,  nothing  but  stimulants  would  subdue.  Thus 
her  habits  were  gradually  assuming  a  character  the  most 
injurious  to  her  constitution  under  present  circumstances  ; 
but  while  the  doctors  were  sometimes  startled  by  the 
feverish  state  of  her  pulse,  they  were  inclined  to  attribute 
it  almost  entirely  to  the  excitable  state  of  her  feelings, 
and  believed  that  her  whole  frame  would  be  restored 
to  a  more  quiet  and  healthy  tone,  so  soon  as  her  mind 
should  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  her  distressing 
malady. 

Thus  all  parties  went  on  with  their  preparations. 
Lady  Mornford  spent  much  of  her  time  in  writing,  though 
she  generally  concluded  her  task  by  tearing  what  she 
had  written,  and  committing  it  to  the  fire.  Perhaps  the 
hardest  doty  she  had  to  perform,  was  that  of  taking  leave 
of  her  children,  who  were  to  be  sent  with  their  governess 
to  spend  some  weeks  at  a  neighbouring  watering-place. 
Still,  hard  as  this  duty  was,  it  must  be  gone  through;  and 
now  the  morning  of  their  departure  had  arrived,  and  the 
carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  yet  their  arms  were  around 
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her  neck,  and  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  kiss  them  for 
the  last  time. 

Lady  Mornford  had  always  been  more  like  a  sister 
than  a  mother  to  her  children.  Juvenile  in  her  habits, 
and  easily  diverted  by  the  frolic  of  the  moment,  she  had 
joined  with  avidity  in  all  their  sports ;  and  though  she 
had  lately,  with  a  kind  of  fretfulness  entirely  foreign  to 
her  nature,  sometimes  driven  them  from  her  side,  it  had 
only  been  to  receive  them  in  her  altered  moods,  with  more 
affection,  and  to  win  them  back  to  love  her  better  than 
before. 

It  is  said  that  all  have  their  idols,  that  every  individual 
of  the  human  race,  has  some  object  of  attachment,  for 
which  they  thirst,  and  strive,  more  than  for  any  other. 
With  Lady  Mornford  this  object  was  simply  to  be  loved — 
to  be  loved  for  the  sake  of  the  comfort  and  support  which 
the  affection  of  those  around  her  afforded.  This  object 
she  pursued  with  so  much  eagerness,  that  rather  than  even 
suffer  a  momentary  alienation  from  the  hearts  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  she  risked  their  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  by 
indulging  every  wish,  and  studying  to  bestow  upon  them 
every  day  some  new  gratification  more  welcome  than  the 
last. 

How  far  this  system  was  calculated  to  defeat  its  own 
end,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  state.  One  of  its  results 
alone  will  suffice ;  for  while  Lady  Mornford’s  children 
regarded  their  mother  as  the  source  and  fountain  of  all 
their  enjoyments,  they  were  prepared  to  castoff  both  their 
love  and  their  allegiance,  at  any  moment,  when  those 
enjoyments  should  cease. 

“  And  now,”  said  Lady  Mornford  to  her  oldest  daugh 
ter,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  “  you  are  going  to  the 
pleasant  sea-shore,  to  wander  on  the  beach,  and  enjoy 
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the  bright  sunsets  that  you  love  so  much.  For  your 
father’s  sake  I  entreat  you  not  to  forget  your  drawing. 
Here  is  the  sketch-book  I  have  long  wished  to  give  you. 
Be  sure  that  you  fill  every  page  with  drawings,  to  gladden 
his  heart  when  he  returns.” 

“  For  you,  Caroline,  I  have  provided  a  piano.  Here 
is  the  music  you  want.  Let  nothing  interfere  with  your 
lessons,  or  your  practice.  It  is  possible  your  father  may 
want  you  to  play  to  him  more  than  he  has  ever  done 
before.” 

“  How  so  ?” 

“  Never  mind,  attend  to  your  music,  and  make  him 
happy  in  any  way  you  can.” 

“  And  you,  George,  what  am  I  to  say  to  such  a  rebel 
as  you  ?” 

“  I  don’t  care  much  what  you  say ;  I  only  wish  you 
were  going  with  us,  that  I  might  drive  you  on  the  sands, 
and  have  somebody  to  take  my  part  when  July  and  Carry 
are  both  against  me.  If  you  are  ill,  the  sea  air  will  do 
you  far  more  good  thon  staying  here  alone.  Don’t  you 
think  so,  mamma  ?” 

All  this  while,  little  Harry  the  youngest  child,  was 
hanging  with  his  arms  around  his  mother’s  neck,  one 
moment  smothering  her  with  kisses,  and  the  next  whis¬ 
pering  in  her  ear  the  most  threatening  denunciations,  if 
she  would  not  accompany  them  to  the  sea-shore. 

“  I  hate  the  new  governess,”  he  said  ;  “  and  I  will  hate 
you  too,  if  you  will  not  go.” 

“  Then  let  me  breathe  at  least,  Harry,  while  I  tell  you 
of  all  the  pleasant  things  you  will  see.” 

“  I  don’t  care  for  any  of  them.  I  tell  you  again,  I 
won’t  go,  unless  you  do  ;  for  we  never  have  any  fun  with¬ 
out  you.” 
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In  this  manner  they  pleaded  with  their  mother  ;  some 
of  them  on  her  knee,  and  others  hanging  round  her 
neck,  until  her  fortitude  began  to  fail,  and  the  warm 
tears  gushed  from  her  eyes ;  for  on  this  morning, 
more  than  any  other,  she  had  felt  a  strange  awe  come 
over  her,  as  if  her  life  was  indeed  suspended  by  a  thread  ; 
and  it  struck  her  but  too  forcibly,  that  perhaps  she  might 
never  see  her  children,  nor  feel  the  warmth  of  their 
affectionate  caresses,  again. 

“  See !  see!  ”  said  the  child,  as  he  pointed  to  her  tears, 
“  I  am  sure  she  is  relenting.  Come  with  us,  dear 
Mamma,  and  we  shall  all  be  so  happy.” 

“  You  will  be  happy  with  Miss  Lewis,  I  am  sure.” 

“  Happy  with  Miss  Lewis!”  exclaimed  all  in  one  voice 
of  unanimous  contempt ;  while  Harry  whispered  again 
in  his  mother’s  ear,  “  She  looks  so  savage,  I  believe  she 
means  to  drown  us  all  in  the  sea ;  and  if  she  does,  what 
will  become  of  you,  without  me.” 

“  That  is  a  puzzling  question,  Harry;  but  what  would 
you  do  without  me  ?  ” 

“Oh!  I  should  soon  die,  that  is  quite  certain;  for 
there  would  be  nobody  left  to  be  kind  to  us  then.” 

“  Not  your  Papa  ?  ” 

“  Papa  is  only  kind  sometimes.  There  is  nobody  kind 
always,  except  you.” 

“  Not  Susan,  your  faithful  nurse  ?  ’ 

“  Oh,  Susan,  and  Jane,  and  Mary,  are  all  kind  when 
you  are  in  the  nursery.  It  is  then  we  are  4  sweet  little 
dears,’  and  ‘  angels,’  and  4  beauties,’  and  4  loves.’  But  the 
moment  you  are  gone,  we  are  a  4  pack  of  little  ugly  mon¬ 
keys,”  and  4 the  most  disagreeable  children  in  the  world.’” 

And  are  you  indeed  so  desolate,  thought  Lady  Morn- 
ford,  that  you  have  no  creature  in  the  world  to  love  you, 
except  me  ?  F 
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“Well,”  said  she,  rousing  herself  from  the  reverie 
these  reflections  were  well  calculated  to  produce,  and  at 
the  same  time  shaking  off  the  embraces  of  her  children, 

“  We  shall  soon  meet  again.  I  shall  then  be  in  better 
health,  and  we  shall  altogether  be  happier  than  we  have 
been  for  a  long  time.  Adieu — adieu — the  coach  is  at 
the  door.” 

She  then  kissed  them  all  once  more,  and,  rushing  into 
her  own  room,  drew  the  bolt  after  her,  and  buried  her 
head  in  her  shawl,  that  she  might  not  hear  the  murmuring 
of  some,  and  the  resistance  of  others,  as  the  little  party 
were  forced  into  the  carriage  which  waited  to  convey 
them  away. 

And  this  was  all — all  that  a  tender  mother  had  to 
charge  upon  the  hearts  and  the  consciences  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  for  time,  and  for  eternity. 

“  I  have  yet  another  duty,”  said  Lady  Mornford,  . 
ringing  the  bell,  and  ordering  the  servant  to  request  Mr. 
Bond  to  come  up  stairs  —  “  I  have  another  duty,  and  then 
all  will  be  finished.” 

“  Mr.  Bond,”  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand  as  he 
entered  the  room,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  more  than 
usually  affectionate — “  you  are  the  only  man  amongst  all 
my  husband’s  associates,  for  whom  he  cares  one  straw. 
You  in  your  turn  understand  Sir  James — his  character 
and  disposition ;  both  are  peculiar,  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  state  of  my  soul,  as  the  Methodists 
say,  or  any  of  those  things  which  Sir  James  tells  me 
ought  to  be  left  to  parsons  and  old  women ;  but  I  do 
want  to  say  a  word  about  my  poor  children.  If  —  if,”  — 
and  her  lips,  which  already  had  assumed  the  paleness  of 
ashes,  quivered  as  she  spoke — “  If  I  should  die,  Sir  James 
would  never  take  any  more  thought  about  them.  He 
would  dread  to  behold  anything  that  could  remind  him 
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of  me  ;  for,  worthless  as  I  am,  he  loves  me  beyond  all 
reason ;  and  the  fact  of  his  heart  being  so  shut  against 
all  the  world,  only  makes  him  love  me  the  more.  Now, 
what  I  want  to  say  is  this  —  Will  you — will  your  wife 
give  some  little  care,  just  to  see  that  the  servants  don’t 
abuse  them — that  is  all.  And,  now,  are  you  ready  ?” 
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It  was  late  one  winter’s  evening,  when  Frederick  Bond, 
after  filling  his  glass  for  the  third  time,  leaned  his  arms 
upon  the  table,  and  looked  earnestly  at  his  wife,  as  if 
anxious  to  be  invited  to  speak.  It  was  not  a  scene  of 
convivial  enjoyment,  as  the  sparkle  of  his  eye  might  seem 
to  indicate,  but  a  quiet  fire-side  scene  ;  yet  how  different 
from  that,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  used  to  spend  their 
evenings,  some  five  years  ago.  That  figure,  too,  the  pale 
thin  female,  so  busily  applying  her  needle,  close  to  the 
one  candle — can  that  be  Eleanor  Bond  ?  So  haggard — so 
worn — as  if  ten  years  instead  of  five,  with  their  accumu¬ 
lated  cares,  had  passed  over  her.  And  he  who  looks  so 
animated,  and  so  anxious  to  talk,  how  many  grades  has 
he  descended  from  the  gentleman,  since  we  beheld  him 
last.  We  have  often  called  him  handsome,  but  how  few 
traces  of  his  beauty  are  discoverable  now !  His  dark 
hair  has  grown  thin,  and  straight*  and  hangs  in  disordered 
locks  from  his  partially  bald  head.  His  forehead,  once 
so  noble,  is  coarse,  and  heated,  and  swollen.  His  eyes 
are  bloodshot,  and  the  lower  lids  beginning  to  droop  and 
inflame.  But  his  mouth  is  more  changed  than  all — 
wide — loose — and  insatiable — it  looks  as  if  oceans  would 
not  quench  its  thirst.  He  has  ceased  now  to  put  any 
restraint  upon  his  appetite  for  stimulus.  He  fills  his 
glass  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  talks  for  hours 
about  the  same  thing,  with  the  garrulity  of  a,  child. 
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And  Eleanor  lias  kept  her  resolution.  She  has  never 
spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  of  that  besetting  sin,  which 
has  told  upon  her  appearance,  almost  as  much  as  his, 
though  in  a  widely  different  manner. 

“  Come,  put  down  that  everlasting  stitchery,”  said  he 
to  his  wife;  “  and  listen  to  me  ;  for  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
*  a  long  story.” 

“  I  can  listen  better,”  said  Eleanor  meekly,  “  while  # 
I  am  at  work. — So  pray  go  on  ;  and  let  me  do  the  same.” 

“  Put  down  your  work,  I  say;  and  listen  to  me;  and 
don’t  treat  me  like  a  fool  either,  as  you  very  often  do. 

I  say,  I  will  be  listened  to ;  and  if  you  don’t  hear  me  out, 
you  will  repent  of  it  as  long  as  you  live  ;  for  I  must  tell 
somebody.  I  must  make  a  clean  breast,  as  the  dying 
people  say.  I  don’t  care  who  I  speak  to,  only  you  happen 
to  be  near,  and  therefore  I  will  tell  you.” 

Eleanor  had  put  down  her  work  as  she  was  desired, 
for  her  curiosity  had  begun  to  be  awakened  ;  until,  seeing 
her  husband  refill  his  glass,  she  felt  assured  that  the 
whole  was  mere  pastime — one  of  those  aimless,  senseless 
tricks,  which,  for  want  of  amusement,  he  was  accustomed 
to  play  upon  her. 

The  fact,  however,  was,  he  had  long  been  anxious  to 
unburden  his  mind  of  a  load,  which  in  his  sober  moments, 
lay  heavy  upon  it,  and  often  induced  him  to  deepen  the 
draught,  by  which  alone  he  hoped  to  drive  it  from  his 
thoughts.  He  had  tried  repeatedly  to  speak  to  his  wife 
on  this  subject ;  but  the  effort  seemed  to  require  so  much 
stimulus  to  support  it,  that  before  reaching  the  necessary 
pitch  of  resolution,  he  had  too  frequently  passed  beyond 
the  bounds  of  self-command,  and  thus  his  secret  remained 
locked  within  his  own  bosom. 

On  this  night  he  was  precisely  at  that  stage  of  intoxica- 
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tion,  when  conviction  of  culpability  is  distinctly  felt;  and 
yet  felt  so  entirely  without  its  proper  accompaniments  of 
shame  and  remorse,  that  the  conscious  transgressor  will 
rather  disclose  than  conceal  his  own  errors.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  some  men  will  even  dilate  upon  their  own 
propensity  to  intemperance  ;  and  while  they  hold  the 
tempting  glass  in  their  hands,  bewail  the  fatality  by  which 
they  are  kept  in  bondage. 

“  You  remember,”  said  Frederick  Bond  to  his  wife, 
who  was  still  making  some  effort  to  attend,  “  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  affair  of  Lady  Mornford’s.  It  is  a  subject,  you 
know,  Eleanor,  on  which  I  never  could  be  induced  to 
speak  ;  but  it  was  not  because  I  thought  lightly  of  it. 
No,  no,”  and  he  fortified  himself  with  another  draught. 

“  Well,  it  was  all  a  trick  of  hers  about  her  husband’s 
consent — kindly  meant,  poor  soul,  for  she  was  devotedly 
fond  of  Sir  James,  and  this  wras  not  the  only  falsehood 
she  ever  told,  to  spare  him  pain.  Indeed,  she  was  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  sin  of  a  falsehood  consists 
in  its  tendency  to  do  harm ;  and  having  once  admitted 
that  a  falsehood  is  allowable  if  it  can  do  good,  there  is  no 
saying  to  what  extent  of  evil  these  principles  may  be 
carried.  Now  my  idea  is,  that  every  breach  of  the  moral 
law,  which  has  been  laid  down  for  us  in  the  bible,  is 
equally  culpable ;  and  that  we  have  as  little  power  to 
judge,  as  we  have  right  to  choose,  which  is  the  best,  or 
the  worst. — Don’t  you  think  so,  Eleanor?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Well,  I  am  glad  you  agree  with  me  on  this  im¬ 
portant  point — and  now  to  my  story.  You  know  with 
what  calmness  Lady  Mornford  conducted  herself  until 
the  last.  I  declare  to  you,  there  was  something  in  this 
calmness  so  unnatural  to  her — so  unlike  the  whole  of  her 
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previous  character,  that  it  overcame  me  more  than  the 
most  violent  exhibition  of  feeling. 

“  I  had  gone  to  bed,  I  need  not  tell  you  how,  the  night 
before.  I  was  all  unnerved  in  the  morning.  My  hand 
trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  somehow  or  other  it 
came  into  my  head,  that  she  would  die — die  unwarned  ; 
for  though  Mr.  West  had  spoken  to  her  very  seriously, 
we  neither  of  us  apprehended  any  danger :  nor  indeed 
was  there  any,  except  from  her  previous  habits,  with  which 
we  were  not  then  sufficiently  acquainted. 

“Well,  as  I  told  you,  the  thought  came  over  me  like 
a  flood  of  dark  waters;  I  could  not  drive  it  away  ;  and 
sometimes  I  formed  the  design  of  questioning  her  again 
about  the  letters  from  Sir  James,  and  asking  her  to 

let  me  read  them  myself.  At  last,  however,  I  adopted 

* 

another  plan — I  made  some  excuse  about  my  instru¬ 
ments,  and,  returning  home,  I  swallowed  such  a  draught 
of  brandy  as  would  have  dissipated  heavier  thoughts 
than  mine.  When  I  returned,  I  felt  capable  of  anything; 
and  had  the  operation  been  begun  then,  I  doubt  not 
I  should  have  gone  through  with  it  well.  Unfortunately, 
however,  poor  Lady  Mornford  had  fallen  into  one  of 
her  hysteric  fits  ;  and  by  the  time  she  was  sufficiently 
recovered,  the  whole  world  was  dancing  round  me.  Life 
and  death — all  things  welcome  and  horrible,  became  as 
one  ;  and  yet,  with  a  kind  of  mechanical  effort,  I  prepared 
to  begin  my  painful  duty. 

“  I  remember  little  more,  except  one  circumstance, 
and  that  has  been  enough.  I  remember  Mr.  West 
snatching  from  me  the  instrument  which  I  held  in  my 
hand,  and  whispering  something  between  his  teeth  about 
“  butchery  !”  That  evening,  you  know,  I  wras  sent  for 
in  great  haste  by  Lady  Mornford’s  maid,  who  knew  the 
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friendship  which  existed  between  her  mistress  and  us. 
Mr.  W est  was  still  there,  seated  near  the  bed  on  w  hich 
the  sufferer  lay.  He  took  little  notice  of  my  entrance, 
but  I  soon  saw  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
utmost  caution  was  required.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
house  should  be  kept  as  still  as  death.  The  knockers 
were  muffled,  the  servants  were  forbidden  to  enter  the 
room,  and  there  we  sat,  without  speaking  to  each  other, 
until  midnight.  The  patient  was  restless,  still  she  uttered 
not  a  word,  only  a  low  moaning  escaped  her,  which  made 
the  silence  more  dreadful ;  I  would  have  given  worlds  for 
some  sound,  or  some  movement,  to  break  that  sepulchral 
calm ;  for  I  felt  in  my  heart,  that  if  Lady  Mornford 
should  die,  it  would  be  I  who  had  murdered  her. 

“  Ay,  you  may  start ;  I  believed  it  then  :  I  believe  it 
now.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  case  was  worse 
than  we  had  anticipated.  It  required,  however,  nothing 
more  than  skill  and  care  ;  I  had  neither  ;  I  could  not  even 
feel  sure  of  the  knife  I  held  in  my  hand,  for  the  tingling 
that  ran  through  my  whole  frame  down  to  the  ends  of 
my  fingers. 

“  Well,  I  tell  you,  there  we  sat;  and  the  clock  had 
just  struck  one,  when  the  rattle — I  cannot  call  it — the 
roll  of  a  carriage  was  heard  in  the  distance.  It  came 
on  like  thunder,  clash  up  to  the  steps  of  the  door,  and, 
almost  before  it  stopped,  there  was  a  ring,  and  then  a 
knock,  enough  to  wake  a  city. 

“  Not  a  word  was  spoken  still ;  but  we  looked  at  each 
other,  Mr.  West  and  I,  for  we  both  knew  what  to  expect. 
A  steady  regular  step  was  then  heard  ascending  the  stairs ; 
the  door  of  the  room  was  thrown  open,  and  Sir  James 
Mornford  walked  straight  up  to  the  bed-side  of  his  wife. 
She,  poor  creature,  had  neither  regarded  the  knock  nor 
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the  ring’,  nor  the  roll  of  the  carriage,  for  she  scarcely 
seemed  sensible  of  anything  ;  but  the  moment  her  husband 
spoke  to  her,  she  uttered  such  a  terrible  shriek,  that  it 
rung  through  all  the  house  ;  and  from  that  moment  she 
never  spoke  rationally  again. 

“  Mr.  West  and  I  were  placed  in  the  most  embarrassing 
circumstances  ;  for  Sir  James  took  no  notice  of  us  what- 
ever.  He  sent  for  a  physician,  and  desired  him  to  put  to 
us  all  the  necessary  questions.  Mr.  West  told  a  straight¬ 
forward  story,  attributing  the  excited  state  of  the  patient, 
entirely  to  the  shock  her  feelings  had  received  on  the 
unexpected  return  of  her  husband.  But  I  knew  bet¬ 
ter  how  to  tell  the  truth  ;  and  as  the  intoxication  of 
the  morning  wore  off,  a  horror  seized  upon  me,  such  as 
no  language  can  decribe.  I  forced  my  services  upon 
the  poor  sufferer,  night  and  day,  to  the  utmost  stretch  of 
human  power;  but  what  a  mockery  was  all  this  from  me  ! 
I  watched  the  countenance  of  her  husband,  which  never 
by  any  chance  seemed  to  turn  towards  me — but  what  an 
insult  was  my  sympathy,  when  the  work  of  destruction 
was  all  mine  ! 

“  With  regard  to  the  suddenness  of  his  return,  he 
told  us  nothing.  We  were  left  to  imagine,  what  we  after¬ 
wards  learned  to  be  the  truth,  that  on  returning  from  an 
excursion,  which  had  been  prolonged  from  day  to  day, 
and  then  from  week  to  week,  he  had  found  waiting  for 
him  at  the  post-office,  Mr.  West’s  letter.  He  hesitated 
not  a  moment,  as  to  the  most  prudent  mode  of  proceeding, 
but  set  off  on  the  instant,  and  pursued  his  melancholy 
journey  at  the  utmost  speed,  supported  all  the  way  by  a 
faint  hope,  sometimes  rising  to  conviction,  that,  although 
his  wife  might  plan,  and  talk  about  her  plans,  even  to 
Mr.  West,  she  would  not  have  the  resolution  to  carry 
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them  into  effect,  without  some  one  to  support  her ;  and 
with  this  hope  at  its  height,  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
muffled  knocker,  which  told  its  own  story. 

“  Finding  our  attendance  rather  an  annoyance  than 
otherwise  to  Sir  James,  Mr.  West  and  I  both  agreed  to 
withdraw,  requesting  to  be  sent  for  when  needed.  On 
the  night  of  Lady  Mornford’s  death,  Mr.  West  was 
requested  to  attend,  but  no  message  came  to  me  until  the 
morning,  when  I  received  a  formal  announcement,  that 
my  services  would  not  be  required  again,  for  that  all  was 
over. 

“  I  had  believed  for  some  days  that  she  would  die ; 
and  yet  the  shock  seemed  to  come  unexpectedly  at  last, 
for  I  had  not  seen  her.  I  had  not  pressed  her  hand, 
insensible  though  it  might  have  been,  to  my  lips — to  my 
heart.  I  had  not  breathed  beside  her  one  prayer,  and 
she  had  been  incapable  of  praying  for  herself.  How  did 
I  long  to  visit  the  still  chamber,  to  gaze  upon  the  lifeless 
countenance — to  kneel  beside  the  silent  bier.  This  too 
was  denied  me,  and  justly — for  was  I  not  her  murderer? 

“  That  Mr.  West  would  scrupulously  keep  my  secret, 
I  seldom  entertained  any  lasting  doubt.” 

“  Perhaps  you  were  altogether  mistaken,”  said 
Eleanor.  “  You  confess  you  were  not  exactly  aware  of 
all  that  passed.  Is  it  not  equally  probable  that  this  hor¬ 
rible  idea  should  have  been  entirely  misapprehension  ?” 

“  Convince  me  of  this,  Eleanor,  and  you  may  yet  save 
me;  but  no,  it  is  impossible.  As  a  proof  that  Mr.  West 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole,  he  took  that  opportunity 
of  dissolving  our  partnership,  and  placing  his  son  in  my 
position.” 

“  This  had  been  agreed  upon,  when  you  first  joined 
him.  It  therefore  proved  nothing.” 
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“  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Eleanor,”  exclaimed  the 
wretched  man,  who  had  now  talked  himself  into  the 
full  possession  of  his  senses,  “  that  there  is  the  least 
chance  of  my  not  being  guilty  of  Lady  Mornford’s 
death  ?” 

“  I  do.” 

He  grasped  her  arm  with  a  violence  which  seemed  as 
if,  by  that  hold,  he  was  clinging  to  his  last  earthly  hope, 
while  he  added,  “  This  one  idea  has  been  my  daily  and 
hourly  torment  for  the  last  five  years.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night,  the  figure  of  that  gay  thoughtless  creature  has  stood 
beside  me ;  and  when  the  storm  has  howled,  I  have  heard 
that  horrible  shriek  with  which  she  welcomed  back  her 
husband,  as  loud  as  the  thunder,  and  as  distinctly  as  on 
that  awful  night. 

“  I  thought  at  first  that  every  one  must  know  it — that 
Sir  James  was  acquainted  with  the  whole — and  that 
I  should  be  arraigned  before  a  public  court,  and  tried  for 
my  life.  ’Every  step  I  heard  behind  me  in  .the  dark, 
sounded  like  the  tread  of  an  officer  of  j  ustice  ;  and  every 
letter  I  opened  seemed  to  threaten  a  criminal  accusation. 
In  the  agony  of  my  soul,  I  had  recourse  to  prayer.  I  even 
opened  my  bible,  that  forsaken  book,  but  here  every  page 
condemned  me,  and  I  found  it  easier,  for  the  time,  to  drown 
my  conscience,  than  to  face  the  phantoms  with  which  my 
past  and  future  life  were  haunted. 

“  It  was  in  one  of  my  broken-hearted  moments,  when 
I  felt  myself  humbled  to  the  dust,  that  I  accidentally 
met  Sir  James  Mornford.  He  saw  me  in  the  distance, 
and  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  Finding  it  impossible 
otherwise  to  avoid  me,  he  stopped  to  look  at  some¬ 
thing  by  the  way,  and  then  turned  his  back  to  the  path 
I  had  to  tread.  I  think  a  sudden  madness  must  have 
seized  me,  for  such  was  my  pity  for  his  forlorn  situation, 
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that  I  forgot  everything  else ;  and  before  I  was  aware  of 
the  act,  I  had  addressed  him  by  his  name,  while  holding 
out  my  hand  towards  him. 

“  ‘  Sir  !’  said  he,  with  a  tone  of  inquiry,  and  a  look  of 
blank  astonishment,  as  if  we  had  never  met  before.  I  un¬ 
derstood  his  meaning,  and  passed  on ;  and  from  that  time 
we  never  spoke  again. 

“  To  Mr. West,  Sir  James  condescended  to  explain  his 
feelings  more  fully.  He  even  called  upon  him  to  thank 
him,  in  person,  for  the  good  intention  by  which  his  letter 
had  been  dictated.  “  I  had  no  right,”  he  added,  “to 
expect  more  from  you.  You  were  no  personal  friend, 
and  this  was  all  which  your  professional  duty  required.” 
In  saying  this,  he  placed  so  peculiar  an  emphasis  upon 
the  word  you ,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  considered 
me,  being  a  personal  friend,  as  bound,  by  honour  and 
by  right  feeling,  to  a  very  different  mode  of  conduct. 

“  All  these  things  galled  me  so,  that  my  life  became  a 
burden.  My  nerves  were  shattered,  my  spirits  failed 
me ;  and  but  for  one  resource,  there  were  times,  when 
I  know  not  but  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  put  an  end 
to  my  miserable  existence.  But  there  were  also  times, 
when  my  feelings  took  a  different  turn,  and  when  I  was 
subdued  to  the  weakness  of  a  child.  Oh  !  Eleanor,  if  in 
these  moods  you  had  been  faithful  to  me — if  you  had 
talked  to  me  of  the  dangers  of  my  besetting  sin — how 
would  I  have  fallen  upon  your  neck,  and  wept,  and  made 
confession  of  all  my  guilt,  and  of  all  my  wretchedness  ! 
How  blessed  might  have  been  your  influence,  had  you 
seized  these  moments  to  persuade  me  to  be  a  4  wiser  and 
a  better  man !’ 

“  In  one  of  these  moods,  you  may  perhaps  remember 
the  day  I  wrent  with  you  to  church ;  feeling  I  know  not 
how,  like  a  sort  of  marked  man,  as  if  all  eyes  were  upon  me. 
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I  was,  however,  somewhat  lulled  by  the  deep  melancholy 
music  of  the  organ,  and  had  begun  to  feel  a  sort  of  calm 
steal  over  my  spirits,  when  suddenly  my  attention  was 
directed  towards  Sir  James  Mornford’s  seat ;  and  there 
were  the  four  children  dressed  in  their  deep  mourning, 
and  the  servants  in  mourning  too ;  but  no  governess,  nor 
any  one  with  them,  but  those  very  domestics,  against 
whose  tender  mercies  their  poor  mother  had  so  earnestly 
entreated  me  to  protect  them.  What  could  I  do  ? 
I  returned  home  early,  on  some  pretence  of  professional 
duty,  and,  for  that  day,  and  the  next,  was  lost  to  myself 
and  every  one  besides.” 

The  narrative  of  Frederick  Bond  had  been  strictly 
correct  so  far  as  related  to  the  state  of  his  own  feelings. 
How  far  he  was  justified  in  believing  that  his  wife  could 
actually  have  saved  him  from  the  gulf  into  which  he  was 
plunging,  must  in  this,  as  in  man)  other  cases,  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt.  It  is,  however,  an  almost  invariable  rule 
with  those  to  whom  intemperance  has  become  the  pre¬ 
vailing  malady  of  their  lives,  when  they  take  a  retrospect¬ 
ive  view  of  their  own  conduct,  to  assert,  and  probably 
to  believe,  that  some  other  mode  of  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  those  with  whom  they  were  associated,  could  have 
rescued  them  from  final  and  irretrievable  ruin.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  often  that  men  complain  of  their  wives  for 
keeping  silence  in  such  cases.  Speaking  too  much,  or 
rather  with  too  little  regard  to  fitness  of  time  and  manner, 
is  a  far  more  frequent  cause  of  offence. 

From  this  error  Eleanor  Bond  was  singularly  exempt, 
but  her  punishment  was  not  the  less,  that  her  fault  con¬ 
sisted  in  an  opposite  extreme  of  conduct.  She,  too,  could 
have  told  her  story  of  the  last  five  years  ;  but  her  altered 
countenance  spoke  for  her — and  in  that,  what  a  history  was 
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written  !  Gradual  had  been  the  falling  away,  of  herself, 
her  family,  and  of  one  she  loved  better  than  herself,  from 
that  high  station  in  the  world’s  esteem,  which  she  had 
prized  above  all  earthly  possessions.  Her  husband  had 
passed  that  line  of  demarcation  which  the  world  appoints 
for  the  boundary  between  what  it  sanctions  and  what  it 
condemns  ;  and  consecpiently,  first  one  friend  had  forsaken 
him,  and  then  another,  and  a  sort  of  stigma  had  become 
attached  to  his  character,  while  his  old  companions  con¬ 
gratulated  themselves  upon  their  safety — -just  within  that 
line,  from  whence  they  could  laugh  at  his  downfall,  and 
despise  his  shame. 

Eleanor  was  keenly  alive  to  the  injustice  and  the 
inj  ury  which  her  husband  suffered  from  those  who  had 
once  been  most  solicitous  to  cultivate  his  friendship  ;  but 
she  had  also  deeper  cause  for  suffering  than  any  which 
this  world  alone  could  inflict.  She  had  rejected  the 
counsels  of  the  only  friend  who  had  ever  evinced  a  real 
interest  in  her  eternal  happiness  ;  she  had  resisted  the 
warnings  of  her  own  conscience ;  and  she  seemed  to  be 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  state  of  perplexity  and 
distress,  from  which  no  human  aid  could  save  her.  She 
had  been  vain  in  her  ambition,  and  misguided  in  her 
judgment ;  but  she  was  not  hardened  against  conviction, 
nor  obstinate  in  her  adherence  to  preconceived  opinions. 
Her  father’s  death,  which  occurred  soon  after  the  part¬ 
nership  between  her  husband  and  Mr.  West  had  been 
dissolved,  while  it  placed  in  her  possession  a  sum  of  money 
barely  sufficient  to  secure  herself  and  her  children  from 
absolute  want,  was  an  event  which  had  considerable  effect 
in  changing  the  state  of  her  heart  with  regard  to  her 
temporal  and  spiritual  views ;  and  thus  she  had  become 
gradually  an  altered  character,  learning,  in  the  school  of 
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affliction,  those  important  lessons  which  prosperity  and 
indulgence  had  utterly  failed  to  teach. 

It  was  chiefly  at  her  desire,  for  her  husband  was 
becoming  reckless  of  everything,  that  they  had  left  their 
native  place,  and  settled  in  a  small  country  village,  where 
they  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  West  there  was  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  professional  man ;  though  certainly  the  practice 
which  this  place  afforded,  was  of  a  very  humble  and 
limited  kind,  when  compared  with  what  Frederick  Bond 
in  his  happier  days  had  been  qualified  to  undertake. 

In  a  picturesque  but  humble  cottage,  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  this  village,  they  fixed  their  abode,  living  in 
the  utmost  simplicity,  and  yet  endeavouring  to  cultivate 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  those  around  them,  by  making 
the  best  appearance  their  fallen  fortunes  would  allow. 

It  could  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  Frederick  to 
have  secured  to  himself  the  entire  practice  of  this  village 
and  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  here  again  fresh  trials  awaited 
his  wife,  who  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  first 
one  and  then  another  of  the  best  families  around  them, 
were  becoming  acquainted  with  her  husband’s  habits,  and 
consequently  calling  in  other  medical  assistance  ;  so  that,  in 
the  course  of  little  more  than  one  year,  none  but  the 
paupers  of  the  parish  were  left  to  his  skill  or  his  attention. 

Eleanor  had  fondly  hoped,  that,  surrounded  by  newT 
scenes,  and  influenced  by  different  associations,  her  hus¬ 
band  would  be  induced,  from  all  he  had  felt  and  suffered,  to 
begin  his  life  afresh,  and  to  let  this  change  in  his  circum¬ 
stances  be  the  commencement  of  better  hopes  and  brighter 
prospects  for  the  future.  She  had  prepared  herself,  and 
was  endeavouring  to  prepare  her  children,  for  the  sacrifice 
of  every  pecuniary  indulgence.  She  had  already  borne 
the  loss  of  friends,  and  the  altered  aspect  of  society 
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towards  herself  and  her  husband  ;  but  the  principle  of 
hope,  still  strong  within  her  breast,  now  pointed  to  what 
was  more  essentially  desirable,  and  she  persuaded  herself 
that,  deprived  of  so  much  of  earthly  consolation,  her 
husband  would  now  seek  the  more  earnestly  to  lay  hold 
of  that  which  the  world  would  not  be  able  to  take  away. 
What  foundation  she  had  for  this  hope,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say,  except  that  she  prayed  fervently  that 
it  might  be  realized ;  and  while  the  object  of  her  anxiety 
cared  not  to  pray  for  himself,  she  ceased  not  from  her 
earnest  supplications  that  he  might  yet  be  saved,  even 
though  it  might  seem  to  be  in  spite  of  himself. 

In  the  mean  time,  Frederick  Bond  was  fast  losing  the 
power  of  resistance  against  evil.  His  nerves,  as  he  had 
described  them,  indeed  shattered,  and  his  imagination  was 
almost  always  filled  with  phantoms  of  horror,  with  spectres 
which  he  sought  to  subdue  by  the  very  means  which 
called  them  into  life.  By  such  means,  however,  he  was 
enabled  to  purchase  occasional  seasons  of  forgetfulness ; 
and,  what  was  worse  than  all  to  his  wife,  he  purchased  also 
a  kind  of  false  and  unnatural  excitement ;  under  the 
influence  of  which,  his  puerile  jests,  his  aimless  tricks, 
his  vague  and  heartless  merriment,  were  more  difficult  to 
witness  with  patience  and  forbearance,  than  even  the 
gross  sleep,  and  mere  animal  existence,  which  occupied 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time. 

It  would  have  appeared  to  a  stranger,  a  task  of 
difficult  attainment  to  love  such  a  man  ;  but  well  has  it 
been  said,  that  “  love  is  strong  as  death and  well  has  it 
been  proved  by  the  experience  of  woman,  that  love  can 
survive  the  death  of  pride — of  confidence — of  hope — of  all 
in  short,  which  in  its  earlier  stages  of  existence,  either 
combined  in  its  creation,  or  administered  to  its  support. 
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The  hopes  of  Eleanor  Bond  had  been  reduced  to  their 
lowest  state,  before  the  conversation  took  place  which  we 
have  decribed.  But  now  a  new  light  seemed  to  burst 
upon  her,  for  her  husband  had,  of  his  own  accord,  made 
allusion  to  the  subject  that  was  ever  present  to  her 
thoughts*  Her  heart  was  consequently  open ;  and  like 
some  captive,  wdiose  heavy  chains  are  just  broken,  she 
believed  that  happiness,  solid,  substantial  happiness,  would 
inevitably  ensue.  What  was  her  disappointment,  then, 
to  find,  that  though  her  husband  would  not  unfre- 
quently  shed  tears  at  the  recital  of  her  anxiety  and 
suffering  on  his  behalf,  he  had  in  reality  lost  the  power 
of  feeling  anything  acutely,  or  of  entering  with  continued 
interest,  even  upon  the  most  important  concerns  of  life. 
He  fully  agreed  with  her  in  all  her  reasonings,  he  listened 
to  all  her  entreaties,  he  consented,  as  far  as  words  were 
concerned,  to  all  her  plans;  but  while  he  sometimes  limited 
his  portion  for  the  day,  it  was  only  to  add  a  stronger 
for  the  night ;  and  while  he  freely  acknowledged  that 
nothing  but  total  abstinence  could  save  him,  he  continued 
to  indulge  himself  with  that  dangerous  little,  which  he  said 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  resist  at  all. 

“  I  cannot  endure  the  agony  of  my  own  thoughts — I 
cannot  exist  under  the  remembrance  of  what  I  have  done 
— I  cannot  look  into  the  horrible  future,”  was  his  constant 
remonstrance,  whenever  the  hour  or  the  day  arrived, 
which  he  had  previously  fixed  upon  as  the  commencement 
of  his  new  system  of  restraint ;  and  when  he  met  again 
the  calm  reproving  eye  of  his  wife,  he  would  repeat  his 
accustomed  assertion,  that  if  she  would  only  prove  to 
him  his  innocence  of  one  fatal  act,  he  would  from  that 
hour  become  an  altered  man. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  their  domestic  affairs,  that 
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Eleanor  one  day  received  a  letter  from  her  sister,  informing 
her  of  the  alarming  illness  of  Mr.  West.  An  idea  at 
the  same  moment  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  act  upon  it  without  delay.  She  determined  to 
go  herself,  and,  if  it  was  possible,  obtain  an  interview  with 
Mr.  West,  in  order  to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether 
her  husband  had  really  been  guilty  of  the  act,  which  so 
often  afforded  a  pretext  for  plunging  yet  deeper  into 
guilt.  Under  pretence  of  visiting  her  family,  she  therefore 
laid  her  plans  before  her  husband,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
she  should  set  out  on  the  following  morning. 

Amongst  other  infirmities  that  were  gradually  stealing 
upon  Frederick  Bond,  he  was  nowT  losing  the  refreshment 
of  wholesome  sleep.  The  sleep  he  purchased  was  heavy 
and  deep,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  and  his  early 
waking  hours  were  the  most  wretched  of  his  whole  life. 
On  the  morning  of  his  wife’s  projected  journey,  he  awoke 
as  usual,  and  found  her  already  preparing  for  her  de¬ 
parture  from  home  ;  but  fearing  to  bring  upon  himself — 
not  her  reproaches,  for  these  he  seldom  had  to  fear — but 
her  affectionate  appeals  to  his  better  feelings,  he  studiously 
suppressed  all  signs  of  intelligence,  and  allowed  her 
to  proceed  in  her  occupations  undisturbed.  He  had 
retired  to  rest  the  night  before  in  his  usual  manner,  and 
Eleanor,  as  her  custom  was,  no  sooner  saw  the  bright 
sunbeams  on  the  window  near  his  bed,  than  she  gently 
drew  the  curtain  over  him,  lest  they  should  increase  the 
throbbing  headache,  with  which,  under  his  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  always  awoke.  She  then  with  great 
caution  folded  down  the  bedclothes  that  seemed  to 
interrupt  his  breathing,  raised  the  pillow  underneath  his 
head,  placed  beside  him  a  glass  of  pure  water,  and,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  window,  opened  it  just  so  far  as  to  admit  the 
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fresh  morning  air,  scented  with  sweetbriar,  and  all  pleasant 
things  that  were  offering  their  incense  to  the  rising  sun. 

After  this,  the  room  was  silent ;  and  Frederick  ven¬ 
turing  to  open  his  eyes,  discovered  that  his  wife  was 
kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  while  the  expression 
of  her  face  wore  such  a  look  of  earnest  entreaty,  as  he 
never  from  that  moment  could  forget.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  working  of  her  feelings  had  at  last  overcome  all 
remembrance  of  his  presence,  for  she  began  to  speak 
audibly,  and  then  he  found  that  her  soul  was  labouring 
with  a  secret  hope,  the  nature  of  which  he  could  not 
ascertain,  though  of  its  relation  to  himself  he  was  left 
to  entertain  no  doubt.  She  then  prayed  earnestly 
for  her  children,  committing  them  to  the  care  of  their 
heavenly  Father,  particularly  during  her  expected 
absence ;  and  then  again,  after  having  risen  from  the 
ground,  she  knelt  down,  and,  bursting  into  an  agony  of 
tears,  entreated  for  the  poor  prodigal,  that  he  might  be 
brought  hoihe  to  his  Father’s  bosom ;  that  he  might  be 
regarded,  while  yet  afar  off ;  and  that  she  and  her  children 
might  be  preserved  every  day  and  every  hour  from  saying 
or  doing  what  might  tend  to  keep  him  as  an  alien  from 
his  Father’s  house. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  wretched  man,  while  listening 
to  this  prayer,  to  shut  out  the  burning  tears  that  gushed 
from  his  eyes.  He  had  never  before  been  made  so  fully 
sensible  of  his  real  situation,  as  it  related  to  his  wife 
and  family — he  had  never  before  been  made  so  clearly 
to  understand  that  nothing  short  of  that  Power  which 
had  been  invoked  could  save  him  from  utter  destruction 
here  and  hereafter.  This  conviction  seemed  to  fall  upon 
him  at  first  like  a  load  which  he  was  unable  to  sustain ; 
and  no  sooner  was  he  left  alone,  than  he  arose,  and  paced 
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to  and  fro  in  his  chamber,  the  victim  of  thoughts  and 
apprehensions  too  wretched  for  description. 

This  apartment  was  a  small  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
opening  by  an  old-fashioned  lattice,  through  a  perfect 
bower  of  roses  and  sweetbriar,  upon  a  little  orchard - 
green,  where  his  children  were  accustomed  to  play. 
Oppressed  with  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  he  at  last  threw 
open  the  window,  and  looked  out.  He  had  heard  young 
voices  speaking  in  their  pleasant  tones  of  innocence  and 
joy,  and  he  now  beheld  his  children,  with  their  mother, 
seated  round  a  little  breakfast-table  under  one  of  the  old 
trees  which  grew  near  the  house. 

It  was  a  beautiful  picture,  but  it  did  not  escape  his 
eye,  that  they  were  all  eating  the  coarsest  bread,  served 
in  the  humblest  manner,  though  they  had  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  enjoying  their  meal  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  of 
the  most  costly  description.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
leaned  against  the  side  of  the  window,  and  gazed  with 
fixed  attention  on  this  scene  without  the  little  party  being 
aware  that  he  was  a  spectator  ;  but  no  sooner  did  one  of 
them  make  the  discovery,  than  it  was  whispered  to  the 
rest,  and  almost  instantaneously  something  like  a  shadow 
fell  upon  them  all.  Their  cheerfulness  subsided,  their 
laughter  died  away,  and  the  pleasant  schemes  they  had 
been  forming  for  all  that  was  to  be  done  in  their  mother’s 
absence,  and  the  promises  they  were  making  her,  sunk 
into  silence  on  their  lips  ;  while  they  ate  the  remainder  of 
their  breakfast  without  a  word  or  a  smile. 

Frederick  Bond  shrunk  back  into  his  room ;  he  would 
willingly  have  shrunk  into  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

“  Am  I  so  horrible  a  monster,”  he  exclaimed,  “  that  I 
cannot  look  upon  my  own  children  without  withering 
their  joy  ?  ” 
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As  he  said  this,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  figure  in 
the  glass ;  and  his  wonder,  if  he  had  felt  any,  might  well 
have  ceased.  His  face  was  sallow,  his  cheeks  had  fallen 
into  deep  hollows,  his  eyes  were  red  and  glaring,  his 
black  hair  was  matted  into  separate  locks,  that  seemed  as 
if  starting  from  his  head.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  loose 
dressing-gown,  and  all  his  movements  were  accompanied 
by  a  certain  degree  of  muscular  distortion  ;  especially  his 
face,  which  was  once  handsome,  but  which  had  lately 
been  disfigured  by  convulsive  twitches,  at  which  his 
younger  children  laughed,  while  the’  older  ones  were 
afraid. 

“No  wonder,”  said  he,  “  they  shun  and  hate  me.  I 
envy  them  the  power  of  escaping  from  such  a  monster  ; 
but  how  shall  I  escape  from  myself?  ” 

He  then  swallowed  his  accustomed  morning  draught, 
and  before  his  wife  had  come  to  take  leave  of  him,  he 
had  begun  to  feel  more  the  master  of  himself. 

“  Frederick,”  said  Eleanor,  returning  again  after  she 
had  bid  him  good-bye,  “this  is  the  first  time  I  have  left 
you  and  the  children  alone;  for  their  sakes — for  mine, 
may  I  ask  of  you  one  kindness  ?  ” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Will  you  abstain — will  you  endeavour  to  be  your 
better-self,  until  my  return  ?  ” 

“  Impossible !  Heaven  knows  I  gladly  would,  if  the 
power  was  in  me ;  but  you  know,  Eleanor,  it  is  im¬ 
possible.” 

“All  things  are  possible  with  God,  Frederick.  Will 
you  not  ask  him  to  help  you  ?” 

“  I  dare  not.  ” 

“  Of  what  are  you  afraid  ?  ”  Surely  there  is  more  to 
dread  in  the  daily  violation  of  his  holy  law,  than  in  the 
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simple  act  which  he  has  himself  enjoined -—the  act  of 
coming  to  him  in  simplicity  of  heart,  to  ask  his  pardon  for 
the  past,  and  his  aid  in  resisting  temptation  for  the  future/’ 

“  But  my  sins  are  beyond  all  hope  of  pardon.” 

44  They  are,  while  persisted  in ;  not  otherwise.” 

“You  forget  that  I  am  a  murderer.” 

44 1  do  not  forget  that  you  believe  yourself  to  be  so. 
Yet,  even  for  the  murderer,  there  is  hope  of  pardon. 
Do  not,  dear  Frederick,  attempt  to  measure  your  culpa¬ 
bility  by  the  opinions  of  men.  T  have  heard  you  say, 
yourself,  that  it  is  the  simple  nature  of  sin,  as  such,  which 
makes  it  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  though  some 
sins  may  be  more  offensive  and  injurious  to  society  than 
others,  all  are  equally  forbidden  by  the  divine  law.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  in  reality  take  the  Bible  as  our  guide, 
we  must  believe  that  the  murderer  is  not  more  guilty, 
than  the  man  who  appropriates  his  neighbour’s  goods  ; 
the  drunkard,  than  he  who  cherishes  in  the  secret  of  his 
heart  the  spirit  of  envy  or  revenge. 

44  Take  courage,  then,  dear  Frederick.  Some  of  us  are 
sorely  beset  with  temptations  of  many  kinds.  Y^ou  have 
one  prevailing  temptation.  Direct,  then,  all  your  efforts 
against  this  deadly  enemy,  and  when  once  effectually  con¬ 
quered,  it  will  be  conquered  for  life.  Farewell,  dear 
Frederick ;  if  you  find  yourself  lonely  when  I  am  gone, 
remember  that  God  is  near  you,  waiting  to  be  gracious. 
And  now,  once  more,  farewell.  Take  care  of  the  dear 
children ;  and  may  their  heavenly  Father  bless  and 
protect  you  all !” 

With  these  words  Eleanor  departed,  and  her  miserable 
husband  was  left,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  without  one 
consolation,  or  one  hope.  Tormented  with  perpetual 
restlessness,  he  went  into  the  little  parlour  where  he  was 
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accustomed  to  breakfast,  and  here  lie  found  his  eldest 
daughter  seated  at  her  sewing.  She  started  up  on  seeing 
him  enter,  and  immediately  brought  in  his  breakfast.  It 
was  a  choice  and  savoury  repast,  such  as  Eleanor  always 
had  in  preparation  for  him,  whenever  he  chose  to  partake  of 
it ;  and  he  could  not  help  this  morning  comparing  it  with 
the  homely  meal  he  had  seen  his  wife  and  children  eating 
in  the  garden  some  hours  before.  As  soon  as  his  little 
daughter  had  placed  it  on  the  table,  she  sat  down  to  her 
sewing  again,  and  only  looked  up  occasionally,  to  see 
whether  her  father  wanted  anything  she  could  bring. 

Gladly  would  Frederick  Bond  have  sharpened  his 
appetite  this  morning,  by  adding  to  his  coffee  the  usual 
portion  of  brandy,  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
strengthen,  it,  but  there  seemed  to  him,  in  the  presence  of 
the  quiet  little  girl  who  sat  beside  him,  endeavouring  to 
supply  her  mother’s  place,  a  sort  of  sacredness,  which  he 
was  not  yet  so  hardened  as  to  violate. 

“Mary,”  said  he,  “do  you  always  eat  that  brown 
bread  for  your  breakfast,  which  I  saw  you  eating  this 
morning  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  always.” 

“  And  have  you  always  those  wooden  bowls  for  your 
milk  ?  ”  “ 

“  Oh,  yes ;  we  like  them  better,  because  they  never 
break.” 

“  And  does  your  mother  always  eat  the  brown  bread 
and  milk  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  when  she  eats  anything ;  but  she  sometimes 
goes  almost  without  a  breakfast  at  all.” 

“  Do  you  think  she  likes  the  bread  and  milk  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  does  like  it  much ;  no  more  did 
Henry  and  Isabel  at  first,  but  we  are  all  getting  to  like  it 
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now ;  and  mamma  is  always  trying  to  persuade  us  to  eat 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  food,  because  she  says  we  shall 
have  to  do  so  some  time,  and  it  is  better  to  do  it  now 
while  we  are  young,  and  healthy,  and  happy,  than  to  wait 
until  we  are  forced,  and  may  neither  be  so  strong,  nor  so 
well  able  to  eat  coarse  food.” 

Frederick  now  recollected  that  his  children  never  dined 
with  him,  and  the  idea  struck  him,  that  perhaps  they  lived 
through  the  day  on  the  same  hard  and  homely  fare.  He 
recollected  that  his  wife  generally  made  excuses  when 
she  sat  down  with  him,  that  she  had  previously  dined  with 
the  children,  thinking  it  best  to  keep  order  amongst  them 
by  her  own  presence  ;  and  he  recollected,  too,  that  his 
own  little  board  was  always  spread  with  dainties — with 
the  game  that  was  in  season,  or  with  some  choice  viands 
cooked  so  as  to  tempt  his  failing  appetite,  and  always 
served  up  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  avoid  reminding  him 
that  he  was  not  a  gentleman  still. 

“  And  these  poor  creatures,”  said  he  to  himself,  “  have 
been  all  the  while  living  like  the  paupers  of  the  parish  ! 
He  could  scarcely  swallow  the  morsel  he  had  put  into  his 
mouth  ;  and  if  ever  man  loathed  himself,  he  did  so  at 
that  moment.  By  way  of  diverting  his  thoughts,  how¬ 
ever,  he  made  an  effort  to  change  the  subject  of  con¬ 
versation. 

“  Who  are  you  working  for,  Mary  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

The  child  blushed  deeply,  while  she  answered,  “  I  am 
making  a  shirt.” 

Her  father  had  asked  the  question  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  indifference  as  to  any  answer  she  might  make ;  but 
her  embarrassment  awakened  his  curiosity,  and  he  went 

“  Is  it  for  me,  or  for  your  brother?  ” 
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“Oh,  it  is  too  large  for  George,”  said  Mary,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  smile  away  her  blushes. 

“  It  is  for  me  then,  I  suppose.  Why  don’t  you  answer 
me,  Mary  ?  ” 

The  child  burst  into  tears.  “  It  is  a  secret,”  said  she  ; 
“my  mother  charged  me  not  to  bring  this  work  into  the 
room  where  you  were ;  but  I  felt  sure  you  would  never 
notice  it,  and  so  I  disobeyed  her  commands,  and  now  she 
has  hardly  been  gone  an  hour,  and  my  judgment  has 
come  upon  me.” 

“  But  what  secret  can  you  have,  Mary,  about  a  shirt?” 

“  Oh,  don’t  ask  me,  father.  I  dare  not  tell  a  falsehood, 
and  yet  I  must  not  betray  my  mother’s  secret ;  she  has 
kept  it  so  long.” 

“  Poor  child !  ”  said  Frederick,  in  a  voice  so  kind,  and 
so  unusual,  that  Mary’s  little  heart  was  melted  ;  and  look¬ 
ing  up  through  her  tears,  she  said,  “  I  am  sure  you  would 
like  my  mother  better  if  you  knew,  and  yet  I  hardly  dare 
tell  you.” 

“  Well,  Mary,  I  will  leave  it  to  you.  If  your  mother 
has  ever  charged  you  not  to  tell  me — if  you  have  pro¬ 
mised  her  that  you  would  not — I  cannot  urge  you  to  break 
your  trust.” 

“  No,  she  has  never  charged  me  at  all ;  she  has  never 
even  mentioned  the  subject  directly,  but  she  has  been  so 
studious  to  keep  it  from  you,  that  we  all  know  her  wishes ; 
and  ought  we  not  to  regard  them  as  much  as  her  word  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  you  ought ;  but  in  this  instance  I  do  beg 
you  will  tell  me  the  whole  truth ;  it  may  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  both  to  your  mother  and  to  me.” 

Mary  looked  anxiously  at  her  father,  and  then  began 
her  story. 

“  Well,  then,  we  take  in  a  great  deal  of  plain  sewing ; 
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my  mother,  and  Eleanor,  and  Isabel,  and  I.  We  all  get  up 
at  five  every  morning,  and  a  shirt  is  sometimes  almost 
made  before  your  breakfast.” 

“  And  you  do  this  for  pay  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  and  mamma  tells  us  all  about  the  house¬ 
keeping,  and  how  much  it  saves  to  eat  such  and  such 
things,  and  to  wear  our  common  frocks  ;  until  sometimes 
she  smiles,  and  says,  she  is  afraid  we  shall  become  lovers  of 
money.” 

“  And  what  do  you  do  with  all  that  you  make,  and  all 
that  you  save  ?” 

“  Why,  first,  there  is  George’s  schooling,  about  which 
mamma  thinks  a  great  deal,  and  all  the  housekeeping  ; 
and  Isabel’s  doctor’s  bill ;  and  the  wages  of  the  servant — 
all  these  take  a  great  deal  of  money  to  pay,  and  there 
is  also  another  thing,  which  mamma  keeps  a  great 
secret.” 

Frederick  was  afraid  to  pursue  the  subject  further; 
but  the  child  having  once  plunged  into  her  mother’s 
secrets,  thought  it  just  as  well  to  tell  the  whole  as  a  part. 
She  therefore  went  on  : — 

“  I  am  sure  you  will  love  mamma,  as  we  all  do,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  for  years  she  has  been  trying  to  afford  to 
keep  a  pony  for  you,  for  she  persists  in  it,  that  you  are 
not  in  good  health,  though  we  all  think  you  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  she  is  herself.  Yet  she  says  it  would  do 
you  so  much  good  to  ride  out  every  day;  that  it  is  a  hard 
thing  for  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  riding  to  do 
without  a  horse;  that  it  would  give  you  more  respect¬ 
ability  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  other  things  that 
we  don’t  quite  understand.  However,  we  all  work  for 
this  great  object ;  and  last  winter  we  had  nearly  accom¬ 
plished  it,  when  there  came  in  at  Christmas,  that  long,  long 
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bill  from  the  cruel  wine  merchant,  for  things  which  my 
mother  never  knew  of,  but  which  she  said  must  be  paid 
for  before  we  thought  of  the  pony.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  she  cried  that  day.  Indeed,  we  all  cried  to  see  her 
so  distressed ;  and  the  worst  was,  poor  George  could  not 
go  to  school  for  a  whole  quarter,  because  there  was  not 
money  enough  to  pay  his  master  and  the  wine  merchant 
too  ;  so  he  grew  quite  idle  and  mischievous,  and  lost  more 
than  he  had  gained  for  three  months  before.” 

And  thus  the  child  went  on  in  her  simplicity,  disclos¬ 
ing  more  and  more  of  the  details  of  her  mother’s  economy, 
little  dreaming  that  every  word  she  uttered  went  like  a 
dagger  to  her  father’s  heart.  He  had  dropped  his  knife 
upon  his  plate,  his  coffee  remained  untasted,  and  he  sat 
with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  and  his  forehead 
shaded  by  his  hand,  apparently  occupied  with  the  pattern 
of  a  napkin  which  he  was  folding  and  unfolding,  wholly 
unconscious  of  what  he  did. 

“  You  may  take  away  those  things,  Mary,”  he  said, 
when  he  felt  that  he  could  bear  no  more.  And  as  soon  as 
the  child  had  disappeared,  he  rushed  into  his  own  room, 
and  bolted  the  door. 

“  Have  I  then  been  such  a  wretch !”  he  exclaimed, 
“  Yes,  I  have  eaten  my  children’s  bread,  and  reduced  my 
wife  to  the  grade  of  a  common  beggar  !  a  village  semps¬ 
tress  !  a  taker-in  of  plain  work !  She  who  was  once  so 
elegant  in  all  her  tastes,  and  who  ought  to  have  been 
cherished  as  the  only  treasure  of  my  life. 

“  If  they  had  shut  me  in  dungeons,  and  fed  me  with 
loathsome  food,  I  could  have  borne  it ;  but  I  have  been  a 
pampered  ingrate,  fattening  on  the  luxuries  which  want 
has  purchased !  where,  where  shall  I  find  an  ocean  that 
will  wash  me  pure  from  this  pollution  !” 
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The  shadows  of  evening  were  far  advanced  that  day, 
while  the  miserable  man  was  still  pacing  the  round  of  his 
little  chamber.  Mary  had  knocked  gently  at  his  door  many 
times  during  the  last  few  hours,  and  she  now  knocked 
again,  to  say  that  her  younger  brother  was  undressed,  and 
going  to  bed,  and  wished  to  bid  his  papa  good-night. 

Frederick  opened  the  door,  and  the  little  cherub  sprang 
into  his  arms,  at  the  same  time  looking  anxiously  round 
the  apartment,  as  if  he  had  expected  to  find  his  mother. 

His  father  kissed  him,  and  bid  him  good-night,  but 
still  he  did  not  seem  satisfied  to  go. 

“  What  does  he  want  V’  asked  the  father. 

“  He  has  been  accustomed,”  replied  Mary,  “  to  say  a 
little  prayer  before  he  went  to  bed ;  and  as  my  mother  is 
not  here,  and  he  always  says  it  in  this  room,  perhaps  you 
will  let  him  kneel  beside  you,  just  for  a  few  moments;  we 
will  not  stay  long.” 

It  was  a  novel  situation  for  such  a  parent  to  be  placed 
in ;  but  Frederick  almost  mechanically  seated  himself  in 
the  old  nursery  chair,  and  the  child  knelt  down  at  his  feet, 
with  its  little  rosy  hands  folded  on  his  knees,  its  blue  eyes 
raised,  and  its  golden  tresses  thrown  back  from  its  snow- 
white  temples,  over  the  infant-neck  and  shoulders,  which 
its  half-undress  had  left  uncovered. 

The  prayer  of  one  whose  experience  has  been  long  in 
this  world,  is  necessarily  clogged  with  so  many  interrup¬ 
tions  of  thought,  so  many  associations  and  recollections, 
that  it  seems  at  best  but  a  struggle  of  the  soul  to  make 
itself  heard.  But  the  prayer  of  a  child  is  like  the 
unsophisticated  voice  of  nature,  passing  from  its  pure 
bosom  at  once  into  the  skies. 

There  are  few  hearts  so  hardened  as  to  resist  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  this  innocent  and  artless  appeal ;  and 
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Frederick  Bond  was  peculiarly  disposed,  on  the  night  we 
have  described,  to  be  softened  into  more  than  common 
tenderness.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shining  tresses  of 
his  child.  He  bent  his  head  over  him,  and  his  lips  also 
uttered  an  involuntary  prayer,  against  which  the  gates  of 
mercy  were  not  closed. 

He  slept  not  the  whole  of  that  long  night ;  yet  restless, 
anxious,  apprehensive  as  he  was,  he  was  enabled,  in  the 
midst  of  a  host  of  midnight  horrors,  to  abstain  from  his 
besetting  sin.  The  next  morning  he  breakfasted  with 
his  children  around  him;  and  if  he  did  not  join  them  in 
their  humble  fare,  it  was  simply  because,  after  many  un¬ 
availing  attempts,  he  found  he  had  lost  the  power  to  do  so. 
This  day  appeared,  if  possible,  still  longer  than  the  night. 
He  could  not  read.  He  could  not  even  think  to  any 
purpose.  He  could  only  feel,  and  feeling  had  lately  been 
the  bane  of  his  life.  His  children  were  all  busy  with  their 
different  occupations.  He  knew  not  what  to  do :  but 
still  he  was  able  to  abstain. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
form  a  scheme  with  which  all  the  young  spirits  around 
him  were  so  elated,  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  rejoice  in 
their  gladness.  He  projected  an  excursion  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hill,  a  dinner  in  a  wood,  and  a  walk  home  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  All  this,  however,  was  only  happi¬ 
ness  for  others.  This  brought  little  satisfaction  to  him. 
The  third  day  was  one  of  peculiar  trial.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  Lady  Mornford’s  death  came  freshly  back  upon 
him  with  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  haunted  him 
through  the  whole  day.  Still,  however,  he  resisted,  for 
though  he  believed  it  would  be.  impossible,  with  this 
load  upon  his  mind,  to  support  the  burden  of  conscious¬ 
ness  through  the  whole  of  his  future  life,  yet  having 
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already  passed  three  days  without  his  accustomed 
stimulus,  he  determined  to  await  the  return  of  his  wife, 
and  thus  to  prove  how  much  his  affection  for  her  could 
enable  him  to  accomplish. 

In  this  manner  his  weary  life  was  passed,  sometimes 
hoping,  sometimes  even  praying  ;  but  far  more  frequently 
sinking  into  a  state  of  utter  despondency  and  horror,  until 
nearly  the  expiration  of  the  time  his  wife  had  expected 
to  be  absent.  It  wanted  now  but  one  day  to  that  of  her 
return,  and  the  children  rose  early  with  the  happy  word 
“  to-morrow”  perpetually  upon  their  lips.  Even  he  himself 
felt  a  secret  spring  of  joy,  as  he  walked  with  them  in  the 
little  garden  which  surrounded  their  cottage,  and  watched 
them  plucking  out  the  weeds  that  might  otherwise  offend 
their  mother’s  sight,  sweeping  away  the  leaves  from  her 
favourite  walk,  and  peeping  with  expectant  eyes  at  the 
fruit,  which  they  hoped  would  be  fully  ripened  by  the  hour 
of  her  return. 

In  this  manner  they  were  all  engaged,  when  their 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage  wheel¬ 
ing  down  the  lane,  and  round  by  the  corner  of  the  garden, 
until  it  stopped  at  their  own  cottage-door. 

“  It  is  my  mother.  It  is  herself  come  a  day  sooner,” 
was  echoed  by  all  the  happy  voices  at  once.  And  so 
indeed  it  was.  She  sprang  from  the  chaise,  embraced 
as  many  of  her  children  as  her  arms  could  contain  at 
once,  and,  walking  up  to  her  husband,  looked  again  and 
again  into  his  face ;  for  the  eye  of  affection  is  not  easily 
deceived,  and  she  could  not  but  perceive  that  some 
blessed  change  had  taken  place. 

“  Come  with  me,  Frederick,  w  ill  you  ?”  she  said,  “  and 
help  me  to  unfasten  my  trunk.” 

They  went  together  into  the  bed-room.  She  then 
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bolted  the  door,  and,  placing  her  arm  affectionately  over 
his  shoulder,  said  in  a  voice  of  subdued  ecstasy,  “  I  have 
seen  Mr.  West,  and  I  have  welcome  tidings  to  tell  you. 
The  good  man  is  on  his  death-bed.  In  a  few  days 
I  might  have  been  too  late.  We  had  a  long  conversation 
about  you.  He  was  surprised  and  shocked  at  your 
suspicions  ;  and  bade  me  assure  you,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  you  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
death  of  Lady  Mornford.  4  Indeed,’  said  he,  4 1  took 
care  myself  that  no  injury  should  be  done,  for  when  I  saw 
the  situation  your  husband  was  in,  I  undertook  the 
operation  myself.  But  the  case  was  worse  than  we 
had  anticipated,  and  her  previous  habits — her  spirits 
having  been  for  some  time  almost  entirely  supported 
by  stimulants — would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
rendered  her  recovery  doubtful. 

44  4  Tell  your  husband,’  he  added,  4  he  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  past.  It  is  with  the  future  that  he  has  to 
do.  And  may  God  in  his  mercy  strengthen  and  protect 
him  for  the  time  to  come !’  ” 

Frederick  Bond  had  listened  to  this  intelligence  with 
clasped  hands,  and  eyes  upraised.  He  uttered  not  a 
word ;  but,  sinking  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed,  with  his 
wife  pressed  close  to  his  bosom,  he  breathed  a  solemn 
vow,  that  if  God  would  mercifully  grant  him  the  power 
to  resist,  he  would  never  again  transgress  his  holy  law, 
by  touching  that  which  had  been  the  bane  of  his  past 
life. 

This  vow,  made  as  it  was  without  presumption,  and 
without  self-  dependence,  he  was  enabled  to  keep.  He 
did  not,  as  so  many  thousands  have  done,  venture  to  play 
with  the  poison  he  had  forsworn,  but  renounced  it  wholly 
and  for  ever. 
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The  effects  of  this  resolution,  so  far  as  they  related  to 
temporal  affairs,  were  soon  visible  in  the  happiness  of 
his  family,  in  the  restoration  of  his  respectability,  and  in 
his  peace  of  mind. 

For  the  more  lasting  effects  of  that  resolution,  which 
Divine  mercy  prompted  him  to  make,  and  enabled  him 
to  keep,  we  must  look  to  the  regions  of  eternal  rest,  and 
count  one  blessed  spirit  the  more,  amongst  those  who 
dwell  for  ever  in  purity  and  light. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  MANIAC. 

From  my  well-known  interest  in  all  establishments  for 
the  protection  of  the  insane,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  admission  to  that  of - .  I  had  already  inspected 

many  of  their  apartments,  in  company  with  the  matron, 
when  she  was  suddenly  called  away,  and  I  was  left  to  pursue 
my  observations  in  a  manner  better  suited  to  my  taste. 

Amongst  other  interesting  objects,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  countenance  and  manners  of  a  middle- 
aged  female,  who  strongly  reminded  me  of  the  picture  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  tragic  muse.  This  lady — for  a  lady 
she  certainly  was — beckoned  me  towards  her,  and  told  me 
with  a  look  of  great  meaning,  that  she  wished  to  relate  to 
me  her  history.  She  complained  bitterly  of  her  confine¬ 
ment,  and  added,  that,  when  she  had  told  me  all,  I  should 
judge  whether  the  mode  of  treatment  in  that  institution  was 
not  the  worst  that  could  possibly  be  adopted  in  her  case. 

These  complaints,  with  the  prevailing  idea  so  frequent 
amongst  the  insane,  that  the  body  rather  than  the  mind 
requires  to  be  restored  to  health,  convinced  me  that  there 
was  more  of  malady  in  her  case  than  met  the  eye. 
There  was,  however,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  such  evident 
superiority  in  her  manners  and  appearance,  and  traces 
still  so  striking  of  what  had  once  been  beauty  of  the 
highest  order,  that  I  felt  strongly  tempted  to  listen  to 
her  story.  The  consequence  was,  I  found  myself,  on  the 
following  day,  by  permission  of  the  authorities  of  the 
place,  seated  in  her  little  apartment,  w  hile  she  opened 
the  narrative,  (which  would  doubtless  have  been  told  to 
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any  other  listener  as  attentive  as  myself)  in  the  following 
simple  manner: — - 

We  lived  in  a  pleasant  habitation  in  the  midst  of  a 
lovely  garden,  my  sister  Lillah,  and  I.  My  mother  died 
when  Lillah  was  a  baby;  and  my  father,  who  had  nothing 
else  to  love,  thought  we  were  the  best  and  the  prettiest 
children  in  the  world.  And  so  perhaps  we  were.  At  least 
I  may  speak  of  Lillah,  for  the  wild  rose  on  its  waving 
bough  was  not  more  delicate  or  fair.  For  myself,  “men 
said  that  I  was  beautiful;”  and  the  people  of  our  village, 
and  the  strangers  who  came  to  our  house,  paid  me  the 
most  marked  and  flattering  attentions,  I  can  well  remem¬ 
ber- — but  these  things  have  all  passed  awTay,  and  it  be¬ 
hoves  me  now  to  be  silent  in  the  dust. 

My  father  took  great  pleasure  in  our  education,  espe¬ 
cially  mine ;  for  I  had  talents  to  lay  hold  of  every  branch 
of  learning,  and  a  thirst  so  insatiable  for  every  kind  of 
knowledge,  that  often,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  attend¬ 
ing  to  my  domestic  duties,  I  was  buried  in  the  pages  of 
ancient  history,  or  occupied  by  the  investigation  of  some 
disputed  point  in  philosophy  or  science.  Nor  were  the 
lighter  accomplishments  of  female  education  forgotten. 
Music  was  the  amusement  of  my  father’s  leisure  hours. 
With  me  it  was  a  passion  ;  for  nothing  else  seemed  to 
satisfy  my  soul.  Music,  however,  though  it  satisfied  me 
for  a  time,  was  apt  to  leave  me  melancholy  and  depressed ; 
and  the  result  of  my  various  pursuits  was  only  this — that 
all  was  vanity. 

To  my  sister,  the  aspect  of  the  world,  and  the  tenour 
of  life,  were  as  opposite  to  mine,  as  if  we  had  lived  in  two 
different  planets.  Tormented  by  no  aspiring  dreams, 
but  simple  in  her  tastes,  domestic,  quiet,  meek,  and  pleased 
with  little  things,  she  was%  uniformly  cheerful ;  and  her 
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happy  voice  used  to  he  heard  in  the  house  and  the  garden, 
singing  as  gaily  as  a  young  bird. 

Lillah  was  five  years  younger  than  myself,  it  was 
therefore  my  duty,  and  sometimes  I  fancied  it  was  my 
pleasure,  to  attend  to  her  learning.  My  system  of  in¬ 
struction,  however,  was  too  fitful  and  capricious  to  be 
attended  with  any  striking  results,  and  she  was  too  happy 
in  her  partial  ignorance  to  feel  anything  like  ardour  in 
the  pursuit  of  greater  knowledge. 

Notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,  my  sister  was  so 
lovely  and  so  loving,  so  gentle  and  so  kind,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  regard  her  with  feelings  of  the  utnlost 
tenderness ;  and  my  father  and  I,  though  she  occupied 
but  little  of  our  attention,  would  either  of  us  have  defended 
her  from  danger  at  the  peril  of  our  lives.  Besides  this,  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but  Lillah,  in  her  own  little  sphere 
of  usefulness,  was  accustomed  to  accomplish  more  than  I 
ever  did  in  mine  ;  for  such  was  her  love  of  order,  and  the 
simple  and  direct  application  of  such  talents  as  she  had 
cultivated,  to  whatever  end  she  had  in  view,  that  she 
became,  as  she  advanced  in  years,  the  support  of  our 
domestic  comfort,  without  losing  anything  of  her  refine¬ 
ment,  her  gaiety,  or  of  that  indescribable  loveliness,  which 
seemed  less  to  be  a  part  of  her  nature,  than  to  shine  like 
a  halo  around  her  wherever  she  went. 

These  were  our  days  of  happiness.  Every  one  has 
some  such  point  to  look  back  to,  that  seems  in  the  distant 
past  like  a  green  island  of  rest,  in  the  troubled  ocean  of 
life  ;  and  this  was  mine  :  for  we  lived  together  so  harmo¬ 
niously,  and  yet  were  all  so  different.  Perhaps  it  was 
from  that  very  reason,  that  we  never  interfered  with  each 
other’s  sphere  of  action ;  but  all  seemed  rather  to  supply 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  found  wanting  in  one. 

h  2 
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Sucli  was  the  tenour  of  our  lives,  when  my  father’s 
failing  health  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  engage  a 
curate;  and  a  gentleman  accordingly  came  down  from 
Cambridge,  with  the  highest  recommendations  to  my 
father’s  confidence  and  esteem. 

We  had  expected  to  see  a  youth  whose  education  was 
hut  just  completed;  but  we  found  a  man  of  nearly  thirty, 
whose  serious  turn  of  thought,  and  studious  habits,  had 
combined  with  his  religious  impressions,  to  induce  him 
to  choose  the  life  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  as  he  was  not  in 
want  of  money,  and  preferred  residing  in  the  country,  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  wfith  the  humble  sphere  of  action 
which  my  father’s  offer  opened  to  his  choice. 

“What  do  you  think  of  his  appearance?”  asked  Lillah, 
the  first  time  wTe  were  left  alone  together,  after  he  had 
made  his  call  at  the  parsonage.  And  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  she  went  on — “  He  frightens  me  to  death.  I 
am  sure  if  I  were  to  make  the  slightest  blunder  in  the 
use,  or  even  the  accent  of  a  word,  it  would  offend  his  ear. 
I  am  determined,  however,  not  to  care  for  him;  but  to  talk 
on  in  my  usual  way,  the  same  as  if  he  was  not  present ; 
and  if  he  thinks  my  conversation  too  trifling  for  his  notice, 
he  may  turn  to  you.  But  tell  me  what  you  think  of  him, 
Flora?” 

She  repeated  the  question,  and  looked  anxiously  for 
my  answer ;  but  neither  on  this  occasion,  nor  on  any 
subsequent  one,  was  I  able  for  a  long  time  to  make  up  my 
mind.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  admiration,  both  from 
my  equals,  and  from  those  who  could  neither  understand 
nor  appreciate  me  ;  but  this  man  seemed  quite  insensible 
to  my  superiority.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  flattery  ; 
but  the  tenour  of  his  conversation,  though  it  could  not 
be  called  rude,  was  calculated  to  rob  me  of  all  false  pre- 
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tensions,  and  reduce  me  to  the  scale  of  an  ordinary 
woman.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  take  the  lead  in 
conversation — to  be  drawn  out,  and  made  way  for,  as  ii 
my  opinion  was  law  to  the  society  in  which  I  moved,  but 
now  I  often  felt  myself  involuntarily  shrinking  back,  as 
if  I  possessed  not  a  single  sentiment  worth  uttering. 

I  will  call  our  new  acquaintance  Emile,  for  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  you  or  to  me,  what  was  his  real  name. 
Suffice  it,  that  he  became  associated,  not  only  with  our 
domestic  arrangements,  but  with  our  pleasures,  our 
studies,  and  with  all  things  in  which  my  father  had  been 
accustomed  to  take  a  part.  Indeed,  we  became  more 
than  ever  dependent  upon  such  a  companion,  for,  as  I  said 
before,  my  father’s  health  failed  rapidly,  and  he  had  an 
affection  of  the  head  which  disqualified  him  for  all 
literary  pursuits. 

My  sister,  unlike  me  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things, 
soon  recovered  her  self-possession  in  the  presence  of  our 
new  friend.  She  even  talked  to  him  with  the  utmost 
composure,  about  such  trifles  as  I  felt  sure  must  excite  his 
contempt.  Yet  she  did  this  with  so  much  simplicity, 
that  he  smiled,  and  replied  to  her  as  kindly  as  he  would 
have  done  to  a  sweet  child. 

To  me  his  behaviour  was  very  different ;  for  while  he 
candidly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  spent  my  time,  he  was  solicitous  to  lead  my 
thoughts  to  subjects  of  more  vital  importance  ;  and  I 
learned,  before  he  had  been  long  associated  with  us,  that 
the  reason  why  he  treated  my  sentiments  and  opinions 
with  so  little  respect,  was  that  they  were  not  founded, 
strictly  speaking,  on  religious  principles.  I  had,  it  is 
true,  a  kind  of  sentimental  religion  of  my  own ;  but  it 
was  chiefly  against  this  specious  kind  of  delusion  that  he 
levelled  that  severity  of  judgment,  which  I  felt  but  too 
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keenly  in  his  general  behaviour  towards  me.  It  was  to 
me  an  entirely  new  idea,  that  by  becoming  religious,  I 
should  become  more  interesting.  Yet  no  sooner  had  it 
taken  possession  of  my  mind,  than  I  read,  and  talked, 
and  acted  in  a  different  manner  from  what  I  had  ever 
done  before ;  and  if  I  did  not  altogether  feel  religiously, 
it  was  what  few  would  have  discovered,  who  listened  to 
my  conversation,  or  examined  the  volumes  of  theology 
with  which  my  library  was  stored. 

I  had  before  been  a  Greek  scholar,  and  I  now  took  up 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  under  the  idea  so  common  amongst 
ladies,  that  by  dabbling  in  these  languages  I  should  be 
able  to  understand  the  bible  better.  As  if  the  labours 
of  learned  and  holy  men,  devoted  through  their  whole 
lives  to  this  one  study,  would  not  have  thrown  greater 
light  upon  the  subject  than  I  was  likely  to  enjoy  ;  or  as 
if,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  critical  examination  of 
contending  parties  would  not  have  discerned  more  errors 
than  I  should  be  able  to  detect. 

To  Hebrew,  however,  I  turned  my  attention,  and 
Emile  was  my  instructor.  He  found  me  an  apt  scholar, 
and  he  was  evidently  pleased  with  the  task  ;  for  if  there 
was  one  occupation  he  preferred  to  all  others,  it  was  that 
of  imparting  knowledge. 

While  we  were  employed  in  this  manner,  Lillali  some¬ 
times  sate  quietly  beside  us,  engaged  with  her  needle¬ 
work,  and  sometimes  she  playfully  rallied  us  upon  the 
depth  and  the  gravity  of  our  studies  ;  but  she  never  joined 
us ;  and  one  day,  when  I  asked  her  why,  she  replied  with 
a  look  of  more  than  common  seriousness — “  Why,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  find  in  my  bible  already,  so  much  more  of 
what  I  can  understand,  than  what  I  am  willing  to  prac¬ 
tise,  that  I  should  be  afraid  to  know  more,  lest  my  con¬ 
demnation  should  be  greater  than  it  is.” 
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“  I  believe  you  are  right,”  said  Emile  ;  and  he  fixed 
upon  her  a  long  earnest  gaze,  under  which  she  blushed 
so  beautifully,  that  a  man  less  wise  might  have  been  for¬ 
given,  had  he  studied  no  more  Hebrew  for  that  day. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  the  idea  first  struck  me,  that, 
young  as  Lillah  was,  she  might  possibly  be  romantic 
enough  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  more  than  friendship  for 
our  new  acquaintance  ;  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  fears  a 
few  days  after,  by  finding  that  she  had  carefully  preserved 
a  rose  he  had  presented  to  her  in  our  walk. 

“  Lillah,”  said  I,  “  why  have  you  kept  that  rose  with  so 
much  care?”’ 

The  child — for  such  I  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
her — blushed  deeply,  while  she  answered  me  With  her 
accustomed  simplicity  and  truth,  “  Emile  gathered  it  for 
me ;  and  as  it  was  the  first  he  ever  gave  me,  I  thought  I 
would  try  how  long  I  could  keep  it  alive.” 

“Take  care,  Lillah,”  said  I,  “take  care.  Those  who 
gather  roses,  are  not  always  so  considerate  as  to  present 
them  without  thorns.” 

She  did  not  appear  to  understand  my  meaning,  and 
the  suspicion  which  had  glanced  across  my  mind,  passed 
away,  for  I  had  so  much  to  occupy  me  in  my  new  pursuits, 
that  I  thought  little  of  my  sister,  or  the  state  of  her 
young  heart. 

The  fact  was,  that  with  my  newly  acquired  religious 
views,  I  had  taken  upon  myself  the  patronage  of  village 
schools ;  and  instead  of  poring  over  the  pages  of  ancient 
divines,  I  was  now  more  frequently  seen  on  my  way  to 
the  school-house,  with  a  packet  of  books  in  my  hand, 
and  a  troop  of  children  following  me  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  In  the  Sunday  school,  as  well  as  in  other 
institutions  connected  with  the  church,  I  was  a  zealous 
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and  indefatigable  agent;  for  it  was  a  part  of  my  character 
to  prosecute  whatever  I  undertook  with  all  the  energies 
of  my  mind.  It  would  have  been  a  puzzling  question, 
had  any  one  asked  me  what  was  my  real  motive  :  my 
ostensible  one,  was  that  of  doing  good  in  the  sphere  of 
action  to  which  Providence  had  called  me. 

Pleased  as  Emile  had  been  with  my  study  of  his 
favourite  authors,  he  was  evidently  more  so  with  the  new 
turn  my  energies  had  taken ;  and  as  we  went  together 
hand  in  hand  with  our  charities  and  good  works,  by 
degrees  I  became  reconciled  to  the  humiliating  influence 
he  had  exercised  over  me  in  the  correction  of  my  false 
sentiments,  and  ill-founded  pretensions.  I  was  even 
pleased  to  be  corrected,  when  he  did  it  with  gentleness 
and  candour  ;  but  iny  highest  reward  was  the  expression 
of  his  approbation,  when  I  had  been  particularly  solicitous 
for  the  good  of  some  of  his  humblest  parishioners.  Per¬ 
haps  I  should,  with  more  propriety,  have  said,  that  these 
were  our  days  of  happiness ;  for  when  I  look  back  to  the 
times  when  I  used  to  come  home  tired  from  my  village 
rambles,  when  my  father  smiled  to  see  me  thus  occupied, 
when  Lillah  welcomed  me  to  her  social  and  well-spread 
tea-table,  when  Emile  used  to  join  us  for  the  evening, 
and  I  afterwards  took  my  harp,  and  sung  to  them  some 
of  the  melodies  we  loved  to  listen  to. — Oh !  where  are 
those  blessed  moments  fled  ?  I  thought  I  was  again  in 
the  old  parsonage  house — that  my  youth  had  come  back 
to  me — my  innocence  and  my- peace  ;  and,  behold  !  I  am 
here,  witliin  the  walls  of  this  dungeon,  a  companion  to 
the  gibbering  idiot,  and  the  raving  madman. 

But  I  forget  to  tell  you  about  Lillah.  She  was 
not  indifferent  or  inactive  in  my  benevolent  occupa¬ 
tions,  but  she  was  one  of  those  who  think  their  first 
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duty  is  at  home ;  and  as  my  father’s  malady  increased, 
and  he  could  not  well  be  left  alone,  she  was  his  faithful 
companion  in  the  house,  and  often  accompanied  him  to 
meet  me  on  my  return  from  the  village  school. 

My  father’s  illness  had  commenced  with  a  s  ight 
paralytic  seizure.  It  was  followed  by  many  symptoms 
of  relapse,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  reduced  to  a 
melancholy  state  of  imbecility,  and  helplessness.  My 
sister’s  strength  was  consequently  much  tried  ;  yet  while 
I  saw  her  suffering,  and  would  gladly  have  relieved  her, 
I  could  not  believe  myself  called  upon  to  renounce  the 
high  station  I  had  assumed,  as  patroness  of  the  poor. 

Emile  wTas  the  first  to  remind  me,  that  it  is  possible, 
with  the  best  intentions,  to  mistake  our  sphere  of  duty. 

“  We  act,  too  frequently,”  he  said,  “  as  if  we  thought 
we  were  necessary  to  God,  from  the  assistance  we  render 
him  in  carrying  out  his  benevolent  designs.  And  in 
order  to  convince  us  of  this  error,  and  to  prove  that  his 
own  power  is  all-sufficient,  we  are  often  called  away  from 
public  usefulness,  to  fill  a  place  so  humble,  that  it  would 
seem,  to  human  wisdom,  better  calculated  for  another, 
and  a  far  inferior  agent. 

“  Do  you  think  then,”  said  I,  “  that  my  sphere  of  duty 
is  in  my  father’s  chamber  ?” 

“  Certainly  I  do.” 

“  But  you  know  he  is  so  changed — so  lost  to  himself, 
and  others,  that  a  common  nurse  would  wait  upon  him, 
and  probably  please  him  better  than  I  could.” 

“  Lillah  does  not  reason  thus.” 

I  said  no  more ;  but  renounced  my  schools  :  at  least  so 
far  as  related  to  my  personal  influence,  and  determined 
from  that  moment,  that  my  sister  should  not  be  before 
me  in  devotedness  to  a  parent  who  so  justly  merited  every 
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kindness  from  us  both :  I  might  add,  especially  from  me, 
for  I  had  ever  been  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  his  heart. 
From  Lillali  he  expected  all  those  little  feminine  atten¬ 
tions  which  it  is  the  part  of  a  daughter  to  pay,  but  he 
looked  upon  me  as  a  superior  being,  whose  talents  and 
capabilities  were  mis-directed  in  so  humble  a  channel. 
The  being  in  the  world  who  held  the  next  highest  place 
in  his  admiration,  was  Emile,  and  I  could  easily  perceive, 
from  the  time  of  his  first  becoming  intimate  with  our 
family,  that  my  father  in  his  own  mind,  believed  us 
destined  for  each  other.  The  poor  people  of  our  village, 
as  well  as  many  of  our  friends,  thought  the  same ;  and 
I  must  myself  have  been  more  or  less  than  woman,  had 
I  not  been  sensible  of  the  adaptation  of  character  which 
seemed  to  fit  us  equally,  for  enjoyment,  and  for  usefulness. 

I  may  surely  acknowledge  now,  that  I  had  had  my 
share  of  admirers  ;  but  for  none  had  I  ever  felt  sufficient 
respect,  for  him  to  exercise  over  me  the  slightest  influ¬ 
ence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  With  Emile  the  case 
was  widely  different.  Whatever  I  was  to  others,  to  him 
I  was  submissive,  gentle,  and  meek  ;  and  he  had  only  to 
express  his  disapprobation  of  any  particular  habit  I  had 
formed,  for  me  to  renounce  it  altogether. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  During  a  whole  summer, 
while  my  father  remained  in  the  helpless  state  I  have 
described,  Lillah  and  I  took  it  by  turns  to  sit  with  him, 
while  the  other  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air, 
during  an  evening  ramble,  in  which  Emile  was  our 
frequent  companion ;  and  I  could  not  help  remarking 
that  my  sister  calculated  upon  her  evening’s  walk  with 
more  than  common  interest. 

Knowing,  as  I  did,  the  influence  of  Emile’s  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  the  indescribable  charm  of  his  kindness,  I  some- 
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times  trembled  for  my  poor  sister,  lest  the  calm  of  her 
simple  life  should  be  disturbed  by  the  stirring  of  a 
feverish  dream,  which  she  could  never  hope  to  see  realized 
— the  misery  of  an  unrequited  attachment. 

I  would  have  warned  her  of  this  danger,  but  feared  to 
wound  her  delicacy ;  and  so  we  went  on,  until  one  night, 
when  it  was  my  turn  to  sit  up  with  my  father,  and  I  went 
to  bid  Lillah  good  night  after  she  had  retired  to  rest. 

I  found  her  in  tears,  the  cause  of  which  I  could  but  too 
well  divine,  for  she  had  had  a  longer  walk  with  Emile 
that  evening.  I  kissed  her  more  affectionately  than  usual ; 
but  still  I  could  not  touch  upon  the  state  of  her  heart, 
for  I  felt  what  a  wretched  thing  it  must  be  to  make 
confession  of  an  unrequited  attachment.  And,  for  Emile! 
I  desired  to  encourage  her  by  my  manner  to  speak  for 
herself,  and  this  she  seemed  about  to  do,  for  she  hung 
with  her  arms  around  .my  neck,  and  only  wept  the  more 
when  I  attempted  to  leave  her. 

“Don’t  leave  me  yet,  Flora,”  said  she,  “I  have  a  secret 
to  tell  you ;  only  I  cannot  tell  how  to  begin.  I  think  if 
you  would  put  the  candle  out,  I  could  tell  you  better 
and  she  hid  her  face  in  my  neck,  and  I  felt  her  tears  ; 
but  still  they  did  not  seem  to  me  like  tears  of  sorrow. 

“  Poor  child,”  thought  I,  “  it  is  meet  that  thy  shame, 
and  thy  blushes,  should  be  buried  in  a  sister’s  bosom  ; 
yet  how  shall  I  find  words  to  tell  her  that  she  loves  in 
vain.” 

“  Flora,”  she  began  again,  “  we  have  long  loved 
Emile.” 

“  Yes,  as  a  friend.” 

“  You,  Flora,  have  loved  him  as  a  friend  ;  but  to-night 
I  have  learned  that  he  has  been  something  more  than  a 
friend  to  me.” 
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“  Dearest  Lillah,”  said  I,  “  you  pain  me  to  the  heart. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late.  I  entreat  you  to  rouse  yourself 
from  this  delusion.” 

She  started  from  my  shoulder.  44  From  what  delu¬ 
sion  ?”  she  exclaimed.  You  surely  do  not  suspect  me  of 
being  guilty  of  bestowing  my  affections  unasked.  No, 
Flora,  I  have  heard  this  night  what  I  could  not  have 
believed  from  lips  less  true- — that  Emile  loves  me.” 

“  Beware,  Lillah,”  said  I,  44  the  heart  is  deceitful.  You 
must  have  misunderstood  his  meaning.” 

44  No,  Flora,”  she  answered  firmly,  44  do  not  think  so 
meanly  of  me.  Emile  is  not  a  man  to  trifle  on  such  a 
subject,  besides  he  spoke  too  plainly  ;  and  I  have  given 
him  my  permission  to  lay  the  matter  before  my  father, 
the  first  time  he  finds  him  capable  of  attending  to  it.  I 
do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise.  It  could  not  be  greater 
than  my  own  to  think  that  he  should  dream  of  such  an 
insignificant  being  as  I  am,  and  you  always  near  him.  Oh, 
Flora,  what  a  happiness  it  is  now,  that  you  have  never 
regarded  him  except  as  a  friend !” 

Like  the  traveller  wdio  has  dreamed  of  leafy  bowers 
and  crystal  streams,  and  awakes  to  find  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  burning  desert ;  I  saw  at  once  my  real 
situation.  I  sat,  I  believe,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  by 
the  side  of  my  sister’s  bed,  for  her  secret  once  told,  she 
grew  eloquent  on  the  subject  that  was  next  her  heart, 
and  fortunately  waited  not  for  my  reply  to  anything  she 
said. 

I  know  not  how  I  attended  upon  my  poor  father  that 
night,  or  any  of  the  nights  or  days  which  followed.  I  know 
not,  in  short,  how  I  endured  existence ;  for  the  sun  of 
my  life  was  set,  and  from  that  hour  there  grew  neither 
leaf,  nor  flower,  nor  any  pleasant  thing  beside  my  path. 
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My  religion,  like  the  morning  dew,  all  passed  away — 
my  learning,  what  was  it  worth — my  beauty,  I  regarded 
it  not.  One  grain  of  real  faith,  one  spark  of  heavenly 
love,  one  hour  of  fervent  prayer,  might  possibly  have 
saved  me.  But  the  high  station  I  had  taken  in  the 
religious  world,  had  been  all  without  foundation  in  my 
heart ;  and  I  now  saw,  and  trembled  at  the  extent  of  my 
delusion.  All  the  benevolent  offices,  the  charities,  the 
good  works,  in  which  I  had  taken  so  much  delight,  be¬ 
came  to  my  transformed  and  vitiated  taste  as  worse  than 
weariness.  My  schools  were  an  absolute  disgust.  The 
poor  children  of  the  parish,  whom,  in  the  presence  of 
Emile,  I  had  so  often  stooped  to  caress,  now  gambolled 
in  my  path  unheeded  ;  and  the  village  matrons  wondered 
that  I  passed  their  doors  without  a  smile  of  recognition. 

The  aspect  under  which  I  had  seen  the  world  was  now 
robbed  of  its  enchantment  by  a  single  stroke.  Points  of 
duty  which  I  had  before  been  so  solicitous  to  discover, 
now  stood  forth  in  the  great  desert  which  I  trod,  and, 
naked,  and  uninviting,  forced  themselves  upon  my 
sight ;  while  the  freshness  and  the  greenness  with  which 
my  imagination  had  adorned  the  Christian’s  path,  vanished 
from  before  me,  and  left  not  a  trace  of  their  beauty 
behind. 

All  this,  however,  belonged  only  to  my  own  private 
experience.  As  for  those  around  me,  they  were  too 
happy,  to  discover  any  change  in  my  feelings,  even  if  I 
had  not  had  pride  enough  to  conceal  it. 

As  Lillah  had  proposed,  the  subject  was  laid  before 
my  father,  in  one  of  his  most  lucid  moments.  He  appear¬ 
ed  to  understand  it  fully ;  and  even  listened  to  it  as 
something  not  altogether  new.  Nothing,  however, 
could  induce  him  to  substitute  my  sister  for  me.  Pleased 
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with  the  prospect  of  one  of  his  daughters  being  settled  so 
satisfactorily,  he  entered  into  calculations  about  the 
necessary  preparations,  only  whenever  the  name  of  Lillah 
was  mentioned,  he  nodded  his  assent,  and  said,  “Yes,  I 
understand  you.  It  is  Flora  you  mean.  The  whole  affair 
is  perfectly  intelligible  to  me.  I  do  not  see  how  it  should 
have  turned  out  otherwise.  They  were  formed  to  make 
each  other  happy.” 

In  this  manner  we  spent  the  remainder  of  that  sum¬ 
mer,  when  my  health  began  so  evidently  to  give  way, 
that  even  Lillah,  happy  as  she  was,  could  not -fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  it.  I  had  lost  the  power  either  to  eat,  or  sleep,  and 
had  a  constant  gnawing  pain  under  one  shoulder,  for 
which  the  doctors  recommended  me  to  take  a  small  quan- 

(4 

tity  of  brandy  after  every  meal. 

I  am  particular  in  mentioning  this,  because  you  shall 
see  what  it  led  to ;  for  though  the  medical  advice  was, 
that  I  should  take  only  a  tea-spoonful  in  a  wine-glass 
of  water,  I  soon  found  that  twice  that  quantity  made  the 
dose  more  palatable,  and  I  fancied  also  it  afforded  me 
more  relief.  By  degrees  I  discovered  that  the  same  me¬ 
dicine  might  be  used  to  blunt  the  edge  of  mental,  as  well 
as  bodily  feeling ;  and  when  I  had  taken  more  than  mv 
accustomed  draught,  I  felt  equal  to  sitting  beside  Emile 
and  Lillah,  and  hearing  them  lay  plans  for  their  future 
happiness. 

They  were  to  be  married  that  winter,  for  my  father’s 
was  a  lingering  malady,  and  there  were  many  reasons 
why  it  was  desirable  that  we  should  be  provided  with  a 
protector  before  his  death.  This  event,  however,  was 
nearer  than  we  had  any  of  us  anticipated.  He  was  seized 
with  alarming  symptoms  of  a  new  character,  and  after 
three  days  of  suffering,  we  saw  that  his  end  was 
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approaching.  The  last  words  he  said  to  Emile,  were  to 
commend  us  to  his  kindness  and  protection.  My  sister 
had  left  the  apartment  for  a  moment,  and  we  were 
standing  by  the  side  of  his  bed. 

“  Lillah,”  said  he,  “  will  be  to  you  as  a  child.  You 
will  love  her  for  her  sister’s  sake,  and  mine.  Flora,”  he 
added,  “holding  both  our  hands  in  his,  will  be  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  your  life.  Take  her,  Emile,  as  my  dying  bequest. 
She  is  worthy  of  your  choice.” 

I  thought — and  I  think  still,  it  was  cruel  of  Emile  to 
shrink  awg,y  as  he  did,  when  my  father  placed  our  hands 
together.  He  might  have  humoured  a  dying  man  in 
the  delusion  that  possessed  his  fancy  ;  instead  of  which, 
he  actually  seemed  to  shudder  as  his  hand  touched  mine. 

Lillah  returned,  but  she  was  too  late  to  receive  my 
father’s  blessing.  He  had  fallen  back  on  his  pillow,  and 
from  that  moment  he  never  spoke  again. 

We  had  been  so  long  prepared  for  his  death,  by  the 
imbecility  which  had  gradually  weaned  him  from  us  as 
a  companion  and  a  guide,  that  we  could  not  be  expected 
to  suffer  from  that  poignancy  of  sorrow,  which  those  must 
feel,  who  lose  a  friend  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental 
powers.  Our  grief,  however,  was  not  less  sincere,  for 
never  was  a  father  more  deservedly  beloved  than  ours. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  valuable  were  the 
friendship  and  the  kindness  of  Emile,  on  this  melan¬ 
choly  occasion.  He  was  all  that  the  most  affectionate 
and  devoted  brother  could  have  been  to  us,  so  that  the 
solemn  day  of  the  funeral  came  on,  without  our  having 
to  exert  ourselves  to  perform  any  of  those  painful  duties, 
for  which  the  real  mourners  for  the  dead  are  generally 
so  ill  prepared. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  we  met  Emile  as  usual. 
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Lillah  and  I  entered  the  parlour  at  different  doors.  It 
was  the  first  time  either  Emile  or  I  had  seen  her  in  deep 
mourning  ;  and  whether  it  was  the  contrast  with  her  dress 
I  know  not,  but  there  was  something  in  her  complexion 
so  unusually  pale,  that  we  both  started,  and  then  looked 
at  each  other, 

Emile  kindly  took  her  hand,  and  asked  if  she  was 
well.  To  which  she  replied  with  a  smile,  she  believed  so, 
but  that  she  often  felt  particularly  weak  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  and  now  that  she  had  less  need  for  exertion, 
she  thought  she  felt  her  weakness  more. 

From  this  moment  Emile  watched  her  with  more  than 
a  parent’s  tenderness.  It  was  but  too  evident  that  her 
situation  demanded  all  his  solicitude.  Her  appearance 
underwent  a  rapid  change,  though  she  was  still  unable 
to  say  that  she  felt  any  pain. 

We  sent  for  the  most  able  physician  of  the  day,  and 
he  candidly  told  us  nothing  could  save  her.  Emile  was 
incredulous.  He  sent  for  another,  and  then  a  third ;  but 
they  all  told  the  same  truth.  And  we  discovered  at  last, 
that  Lillah  had  been  concealing  from  us  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  that  insidious  kind  of  consumption,  that 
steals  upon  youth  and  beauty  like  the  natural  fading  of  a 
flower.  Perhaps  she  did  not  understand  it  herself,  for  it 
was  unlike  her  to  deceive.  Perhaps  she  would  not  believe 
in  the  fact  they  foretold — and  no  wonder — no  wonder  life 
was  sweet,  to  one  so  circumstanced. 

If  I  had  never  loved  Emile  before  my  sister’s  illness, 
I  must  have  loved  him  then.  All  that  was  magnanimous 
in  his  nature  was  called  forth,  to  help  him  to  endure 
this  stroke  ;  all  that  was  generous  in  his  heart,  to  comfort 
and  support  us  both ;  all  that  was  sterling  in  his  princi¬ 
ples,  to  exemplify  the  virtue  of  true  Christian  resignation  ; 
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and  all  that  was  tender  in  his  feelings  to  soothe,  not  only 
the  object  of  his  devoted  affection,  but  even  me. 

I  have  watched  him  sometimes  in  that  sick  room,  and 
listened  to  the  tones  of  his  modulated  voice,  until  I  could 
not  help  wondering  how  it  was  with  Lillah,  that  she 
could  be  so  willing  to  die,  and  to  leave  the  enjoyment 
of  so  much  earthly  happiness  as  she  might  have  possessed 
with  him. 

She,  poor  girl,  though  day  by  day  becoming  weaker, 
was  mercifully  supported  on  her  sick  bed  by  that  holy 
faith  which  she  had  for  a  long  time  been  cherishing  in 
her  meek  and  quiet  soul. 

For  myself,  it  wTould  be  impossible  to  describe  how 
my  mind  was  tossed.  Wave  after  wave  seemed  to  roll 
over  me.  Sometimes  I  started  with  a  shudder  from 
strange  calculations  I  had  been  almost  unconsciously 
making,  about  Lillah’s  death.  At  other  times,  I  am 
certain  I  would  freely  have  given  my  life  to  save  her ; 
for  what  could  I  ever  be  to  Emile,  even  when  Lillah  was 
in  her  grave  ? 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  all  this  while  I  had  an 
increased  tendency  to  apply  to  those  means  of  supporting 
my  mental  and  bodily  exertions,  which  the  doctors  had  so 
strongly  recommended  ;  and  having  almost  entirely  lost 
my  natural  appetite  for  wholesome  food,  and  being  also 
kept  in  attendance  upon  my  sister  through  the  greater 
paid  of  every  night,  the  habit  of  recurring  to  such  means 
for  stimulus  and  support,  increased  rapidly  upon  me  ; 
until  I  was  sometimes  scarcely  sensible  of  my  actual 
situation,  and  certainly  far  from  being  so  distressed  as  I 
otherwise  should  have  been,  at  the  prospect  of  a  final 
separation  from  my  sister. 

There  were  times,  however,  when  I  felt  but  too  keenly 
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that,  by  this  separation,  I  should  lose  the  only  being  upon 
earth  who  really  loved  me.  There  were  times,  when  I 
watched  the  fever  burning  on  her  cheek,  and  wished  it 
could  be  translated  to  my  own,  that  she  might  live  a  happy 
peaceful  life  on  earth,  and  that  I  might  pass  away  and  be 
forgotten. 

Lillah  was  so  beautiful,  too,  in  her  illness — so  filled  with 
sweet  thoughts  for  those  around  her,  it  must  have  been 
a  harder  heart  than  mine  that  could  have  withstood 
her  inexpressible  tenderness.  She  had  always  been 
lovely  and  attractive ;  but  the  progress  of  her  disease, 
with  the  advancement  of  her  religious  experience,  not 
only  deepened  the  lines  of  her  former  beauty,  but  added 
a  spiritual  character  to  the  expression  of  her  countenance; 
so  that  we  could  not  help  feeling,  as  we  sate  beside  her, 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  some  purified  being,  about  to  be 
translated  to  its  native  sphere  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 

“  Oh,  take  me  with  thee,  sweet  sister,  to  that  better 
land  to  which  thou  art  hastening !  ”  was  the  language  of 
my  heart,  as  I  bent  over  her,  singing,  as  I  often  did,  at 
her  request,  those  favourite  hymns  which  seemed  to  soothe 
her  feverish  moments  ;  and  then  she  used  to  fold  her  thin 
white  hands  upon  her  bosom,  and  fix,  as  if  upon  the  gates 
of  heaven,  her  clear  blue  eyes,  now  grown  so  large,  that 
but  for  the  shadow  of  their  long  dark  lashes,  they  would 
have  looked  almost  wild. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  her  glance  became  so 
penetrating,  that  sometimes,  when  she  turned  her  eyes 
suddenly  upon  me,  I  used  to  start ;  and  when  I  searched 
my  heart  to  discover  why,  perhaps  I  had  fallen  into  some 
strange  reverie  about  her  being  gone,  and  Emile  and  I 
being  left  alone  ;  and  then  I  know  a  guilty  blush  used  to 
rush  into  my  face,  for  once  or  twice  Lillah  asked  me  the 
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reason.  Yet  I  will  say,  in  justice  to  myself,  tliat  I  was 
faithful  to  her  both  in  heart  and  hand  ;  and  if  ever  these 
dark  dreams  came  over  me,  it  w^as  only  to  be  dismissed 
with  as  much  horror,  as  she  herself  would  have  felt,  had 
she  known  them. 

I  have  said  that  Lillah  was  so  beautiful,  so  gentle,  and 
so  kind,  that  it  was  our  happiness  to  be  near  her ;  and 
hitherto  she  had  suffered  so  little  pain,  that  we  would 
willingly  have  kept  her  on  her  sick-bed,  rather  than 
witness  the  breaking  of  the  frail  cord  which  bound  her 
still  to  earth. 

We  could,  however,  no  longer  deceive  ourselves  with 
regard  to  the  change  that  was  taking  place.  Increase  of 
fever  was  followed  by  increase  of  inflammation,  and  then 
came  restlessness  and  ceaseless  pain,  and  frequent  wan¬ 
derings  of  the  mind,  which  still,  however,  kept  in  view 
the  heavenly  rest  to  which  it  was  hastening ;  for  all  her 
delirium  was  only  like  a  blessed  dream,  in  which  she 
beheld  more  vividly  the  wonder  and  the  glory  about  to 
be  revealed. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  anguish  of  Emile  to  see  her 
suffer.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  means  of  softening  to  him 
the  stroke  that  was  so  soon  to  fall ;  for  he  seemed  as  if 
he  would  rather  part  with  her  for  ever,  than  see  her  suffer 
for  an  hour.  And  yet,  with  all  our  tenderness,  and  all 
our  solicitude,  we  could  do  nothing  to  help  her.  The  hand 
of  death  was  heavy  upon  her,  and  it  was  fearful  to  see  the 
frail  victim  quivering  in  his  grasp. 

At  last  there  came  a  calm  ;  a  season  of  sweet  peace. 
She  spoke  again  in  her  own  familiar  tones,  and  asked  to 
have  the  window  opened,  that  she  might  feel  the  breeze, 
and  see  the  sun  shine  in  once  more.  Her  pain  had  ceased. 
She  smiled,  and  said  she  felt  nothing;  but  it  was  an  awful 
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calm,  and  Emile  and  I  kept  silence,  until  we  could  hear 
the  beating  of  our  own  hearts.  She  took  our  hands  in 
hers,  and,  fixing  upon  Emile  a  look  of  intense  and  holy 
love,—  “  I  am  passing  away,”  she  said,  44  beloved  friend 
of  my  soul.  I  know  that  to  you  the  world  will  be  more 
desolate  when  I  am  gone  ;  but  is  it  not  a  blessed  thought, 
that  when  your  labours  here  are  ended,  I  shall  be  the  first 
to  welcome  you  to  our  4  Father’s  mansion  in  the  skies'?’  ” 

44  My  poor  Flora,”  said  she,  then  turning  to  me,  44  with 
all  your  genius  and  all  your  talents,  you  will  be  very 
lonely.  But  Emile  will  comfort  you.  He  will  be  all  to 
you  that  he  would  have  been  to  me.  Will  you  not,  Emile  ? 
Promise  me  this,  before  I  leave  you.” 

I  felt  his  hand  tremble  violently  as  it  touched  mine. 
I  looked  into  his  face.  A  slight  convulsion  passed  across 
his  lips,  which  were  as  pale  as  ashes. 

44 1  will  be  all  to  your  sister,”  said  he, 44  that  your  hus¬ 
band  can  be.” 

She  looked  at  him  again,  and  smiled  ;  as  much  as  to 
say,  he  had  evaded  her  question.  She  tried  to  speak,  but 
the  tide  of  life  was  ebbing,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
had  ceased  to  breathe. 

After  a  long  and  solemn  pause,  Emile  knelt  down 
beside  the  bed,  and  poured  forth  his  soul  in  prayer.  We 
were  alone  in  the  world — alone  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead — alone  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  How  did  I  long, 
in  that  awful  moment,  to  pour  forth  my  spirit  also,  through 
the  same  channel — how  did  I  long  to  come,  like  the 
prodigal,  and  to  make  confession  that  I  was  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  called  my  Father’s  child.  How  was  it  that 
I  hardened  myself  at  such  a  time,  and  allowed  the  day  of 
visitation  to  pass  by  ? 

It  was  easy  to  discover  that  I  was  nothing  now,  or 
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worse  than  nothing,  to  Emile.  He  was  kind,  but  so 
distant ;  as  if  he  thought  I  should  presume  upon  my 
sister’s  dying  request.  It  was  a  delicate  subject  to  touch 
upon ;  for  how  could  I  explain  to  him  that  I  had  neither 
desire  nor  expectation  that  he  should  act  upon  my  sister’s 

wish.  Yet  I  was  determined  to  make  the  effort ;  for 

\ 

existence  was  heavy  enough  to  me,  without  the  burden  of 
this  thought. 

“  Emile,”  said  I,  once  when  we  were  spending  a  long 
dull  evening  together,  “it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
and  I  should  perfectly  understand  each  other.  Know, 
then,  that  I  have  no  more  desire  than  you,  that  you  should 
act  upon  the  sisterly  suggestion  of  her,  whose  wish  in 
almost  any  other  case  had  been  my  law.  I  could  not  have 
said  this  to  a  man  of  common  mind.  You,  I  feel  assured, 
will  be  able  to  understand  my  motives,  and  the  price  at 
which  I  would  purchase  your  peace  and  mine.  Besides,  you 
are  the  only  friend  now  left  to  me  in  the  whole  world,  and 
I  cannot  afford  to  lose  you  for  a  scruple  of  delicacy.  Do 
not,  then,  be  afraid  to  be  to  me  all  that  common  kindness 
would  dictate.  Do  not  regard  the  inferences  which  may 
be  drawn.  As  my  father’s  friend,  and  my  sister’s  husband, 
you  owe  me  some  consideration,  and  I  have  a  right  to 
claim  it.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  not  another  friend  in 
the  world.  Do  not  forsake  me  because  others  have 
kindly  wished  for  you  and  for  me  what  we  have  never 
wished  for  ourselves.” 

Emile  held  out  his  hand.  lie  even  pressed  a  brother’s 
kiss  upon  my  forehead. 

“  Thank  you,  Flora,”  said  he.  “  Thank  you  a  thousand 
times.  I  am  neither  so  vain  nor  so  presumptuous,  as  to 
suppose  that  I  could  ever  be  to  you  what  I  have  been  to 
another ;  but  I  own  I  did  fear  that  my  attentions  might 
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have  been  misconstrued ;  and  that  you  might,  consequently, 
have  been  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  treating  me 
with  coldness.  I  therefore  determined  that  the  pain  and 
the  coldness  should  both  be  mine ;  but  it  seems  I  was 
mistaken  in  my  calculations,  and  that  I  should  have  been 
more  delicate,  hqfi  I  been  more  kind.” 

The  day  of  my  sister’s  funeral  had  been  one  of  more 
than  common  sadness.  Emile  and  I  had  walked  together 
to  the  grave.  We  were  the  only  mourners.  The  grass 
had  scarcely  grown  over  the  turf  where  my  father  was 
laid,  when  another  white  tablet  was  placed  within  the 
same  enclosure,  which  seemed  already  widening  with  a 
cold  welcome  for  me. 

All  things  had  been  arranged  by  Emile  with  the  great¬ 
est  consideration  for  my  feelings.  There  was  one  shock, 
however,  which  he  could  not  avert ;  and  it  became  his 
painful  duty  to  tell  me,  that  I  must  leave  the  parsonage 
house  ;  the  home  where  I  had  first  been  sensible  of  kind¬ 
ness  ;  where  my  sister  Lillah  and  I  had  played  together 
in  our  childhood. 

It  had  been  entirely  owing  to  the  delicacy  and  solicitude 
of  Emile,  and  to  his  representations  of  my  sister’s  illness, 
that  we  had  been  allowed  to  remain  there  so  long.  But 
as  there  was  no  farther  plea  for  my  continuance,  and  the 
clergyman  who  succeeded  my  father  had  politely  expressed 
his  desire  to  take  possession,  I  necessarily  prepared  for  a 
task,  which  seemed  at  the  time  to  me  more  difficult  than 
any  of  the  melancholy  duties  I  had  lately  been  called  to 
perform. 

I  was  left  with  a  fery  slender  income ;  yet  my  wants 
were  also  proportionately  small ;  for  I  was  alone — alone, 
without  being  bound  by  the  ties  of  relationship  or  affec¬ 
tion  to  any  being  upon  earth,  except  one. 
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Emile  was  particularly  anxious  to  consult  my  choice, 
as  to  the  place  of  my  future  residence.  Of  course  I 
preferred  remaining  in  my  native  village,  for  where  else 
could  I  go  ?  The  poor  people  here,  I  thought,  will  be 
kind  to  me,  for  the  sake  of  former  services ;  and  every 
Sunday  I  shall  hear  him  preach ;  and,  perhaps,  that  will 
do  me  good. 

There  was  one  house  in  the  village  which  seemed 
exactly  suited  to  my  circumstances,  and  only  one.  It 
had  been  lately  built ;  was  of  red  brick ;  and  perfectly 
square  ;  standing  near  the  public  road,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  row  of  white  paling,  and  a  little  space  of 
what  the  owner  called  garden  ground,  containing  a  bush 
of  rosemary,  a  wall-flower,  and  some  coarse  grass.  The 
house  was  entered  by  three  plain  stone  steps,  exactly  the 
width  of  the  door,  which  was  green,  and  narrow,  and 
level  with  the  wall.  The  passage,  was  narrow  too,  and 
straight  through  the  house,  opening  at  the  other  end  by 
a  similar  door,  into  a  continuation  of  the  same  enclosure, 
still  called  a  garden,  and  at  that  time  planted  with  potatoes. 
On  each  side  of  the  narrow  passage,  wrere  doors  exactly 
opposite  each  other,  leading  into  two  square  parlours, 
exactly  alike,  with  the  recesses  beside  the  fire-places,  filled 
up  with  cupboards,  that  were  painted  a  bluish  white.  It 
wras  advertised  as  a  convenient  and  elegant  residence,  and 
ranked  next  to  the  parsonage  house,  and  the  mansion 
of  the  squire. 

I  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  ;  and  yet,  when  I  first 
went  with  Emile  to  see  it,  I  felt  so  sick  at  heart,  that  I 
sat  down,  and  burst  into  tears. 

He  continued  kindly  repeating,  that  furniture  made 
all  the  difference — -that  my  harp  could  stand  here ;  my 
sofa  there — that  this  was  a  good  light  for  painting,  and 
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that  would  be  a  snug  corner  for  a  winters  evening ;  and 
yet,  with  all  his  benevolent  efforts,  he  could  not  reconcile 
me  to  my  fate. 

“  It  is  of  no  consequence,”  said  X  at  last.  “  It  is  but 
like  the  whole  of  my  future  life.  The  house  is  good 
enough  for  me.  I  only  wish  it  was  a  grave.” 

Emile  took  up  my  words.  He  spoke  to  me  kindly  as 
a  Christian  friend  ought  to  speak.  He  thought  it  was 
nothing  but  the  natural  grief  of  a  daughter,  and  a  sister, 
that  weighed  upon  my  soul.  He  did  not  then  know  the 
total  estrangement  of  that  soul  from  all  the  sources  of 
consolation,  by  which  he  was  sustained. 

The  day  arrived  on  which  I  must  actually  take  leave 
of  the  parsonage,  as  my  home,  for  ever.  Emile  had  busied 
himself,  even  with  the  arrangement  of  my  furniture,  so 
anxious  was  he  to  spare  me  any  painful  effort,  and  to 
make  my  new  abode  look  capable  of  cheerfulness,  and 
comfort ;  and  I  began  almost  to  think,  that  when  the 
curtains  were  let  down,  and  a  cheerful  fire  was  blazing, 
the  little  parlour  might  not  be  altogether  horible ;  but  of 
course,  this  could  only  be  when  he  came  to  spend  his 
evenings  with  me,  as  I  doubted  not  he  often  would. 

The  day  arrived  when  I  was  to  leave  the  keys  of  all 
the  doors  of  the  parsonage  behind  me ;  to  look  my  last 
into  my  father’s  study  ;  and  to  tread,  for  the  last  time  in 
my  life,  along  the  passage  to  his  chamber,  where  it  seemed 
to  me,  that  I  still  heard  the  light  step  of  my  sister  Lillah. 

If  I  were  to  study  how  to  picture  in  one  scene,  all  that 
imagination  conjures  up,  and  all  that  heart- warm  recol¬ 
lections  embody  in  our  national  word — home,  it  would  be 
a  representation  of  that  old  parsonage,  within  and  without; 
its  carved  oak,  its  deep  recesses,  its  wide  bow-windows, 
embowered  in  wreathing  plants  ;  and  then  the  garden, 
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with  the  beds  of  flowers  that  my  father  and  Lillah  loved 
so  much ;  the  green  walk  behind  the  yew-trees,  leading  to 
the  church ;  the  old  steeple,  clothed  with  ivy,  gleaming 
out  amongst  the  elms ;  and  the  path  to  the  porch,  on 
which  my  father  never  would  allow  a  weed  to  grow — all 
enclosed  together,  like  a  bower  of  beauty,  and  shut  in 
from  the  public  road  by  a  neatly-clipped  hedge,  through 
which  the  same  gate,  open  ever  to  the  needy  and  the  poor, 
led  both  to  the  church  and  to  the  pastor’s  door.  Oh,  was 
it  not  a  scene  to  wring  the  heart  of  a  lonely  wretch  like 
me,  as  I  stood  outside  this  gate,  leaning  my  arm  upon  it, 
looking  towards  my  home,  and  knowing  that  I  never 
more  should  call  it  mine  ! 

I  wished  at  that  moment  that  I  had  chosen  another 
land,  another  nation,  for  my  residence.  But  then,  how 
should  I  have  seen  Emile  ?  — and  to  dwell  near  him  ;  to 
see  him  every  day ;  to  hear  him  speak  to  me ;  to  know 
when  he  was  ill,  or  if  anything  affected  him  in  mind  or 
body — were  the  only  things  that  reconciled  me  to  life. 

My  servant,  who  waited  for  me,  and  who  held  beneath 
her  arm  her  own  little  store  of  worldly  wealth,  awoke  me 
from  my  long  reverie,  by  observing,  in  the  language  of 
her  own  simple  thoughts,  that  we  were  leaving  the  door 
of  the  new  house  a  long  time  open,  and  that  perhaps 
some  idle  persons  might  be  tempted  to  go  in. 

Happy  girl !  How  I  envied  the  heart  that  had  nothing 
to  trouble  its  repose,  but  the  safety  of  another  person’s 
household  goods. 

Emile  was  standing  at  the  door  of  my  new  house, 
smiling  the  kindest  welcome  as  I  approached.  It  was 
a  cold  day,  and  he  had  ready  for  me  a  cheerful  fire,  which 
he  stirred  with  great  energy,  after  he  had  drawn  for  me 
my  favourite  chair  beside  it. 
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“  Here  is  not  exactly  the  same  aspect  of  things,”  said 
he,  “  as  we  find  at  the  parsonage ;  hut  here  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  a  Christian  contented ;  and  you,  Flora, 
I  am  sure,  will  not  wish  for  more.” 

I  answered  with  a  heavy  sigh  ;  for  I  felt  that  the 
contentment  of  a  Christian  was  not  mine  to  feel. 

It  was  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  Emile, 
that  he  spoke  rarely,  and  with  apparent  difficulty,  of  his 
own  feelings.  He  seemed  to  live  for  others,  not  for  him¬ 
self  ;  and  thus,  though  his  loss  had  been  so  much  heavier 
than  mine,  he  never  alluded  to  his  own  personal  affliction; 
but  assumed  a  constant  cheerfulness  of  manner,  in  the 
hope  of  imparting  it  to  me. 

“  I  must  now  tell  you,”  he  said,  “  in  plain  terms,  that 
I  am  promising  myself  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  long 
evening  with  you,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  be  your  guest. 
I  set  off  on  my  journey  for  Cambridge  to  night.  A 
chaise  will  come  for  me  at  ten,  and  I  hope  to  meet  the 
mail  at  eleven.” 

I  had  started  too  evidently  at  this  intelligence,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  conceal  my  emotion,  by  asking,  in  a  tone 
of  assumed  indifference,  if  he  expected  to  stay  long  at 
Cambridge. 

“  I  am  unable  to  say,”  he  replied,  “  how  long.  It  will 
depend  upon  how  and  when  my  future  lot  is  fixed.  As 

soon  as  I  learned  that  Mr.  B - intended  taking  the 

whole  duty  of  this  parish  himself,  I  made  application  in  two 
quarters,  and  at  present  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait 
patiently  until  the  line  of  duty  is  pointed  out  to  me.” 

“  Then  you  leave  this  place  entirely  ?  ”  said  I,  the 
words  absolutely  choking  me  as  I  uttered  them. 

“  Entirely,”  he  replied,  “except  that  I  hope  sometimes 
to  visit  the  friends  I  leave  behind.  And,  Flora,  you  will 
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write  to  me  often,  will  you  not  ?  and  tell  me  all  about  the 
schools,  and  the  work-house,  and  the  poor  old  people  ?  ” 

What  else  he  said,  I  cannot  tell.  I  felt  a  coldness, 
like  death,  stealing  over  me.  In  another  moment  I  should 
have  lost  the  power  to  escape,  and  my  secret  might  have 
been  betrayed.  Fortunately,  I  started  up,  and,  rushing  into 
my  own  chamber,  gave  way  to  such  a  violent  burst  of  grief, 
that  my  servant  came  to  my  assistance.  She  had  lately 
become  expert  in  administering  my  favourite  remedies, 
and  now  entreated  that  I  would  take  something  to  support 
my  strength,  for  that  I  had  had  nothing  that  day. 

She  brought  me  my  accustomed  medicine.  It  seemed 
to  produce  no  effect.  I  took  a  double  quantity,  and 
soon  began  to  feel  as  if  I  could  bear  to  look  the  fact 
in  the  face,  that  Emile  was  really  going  to  leave  me. 

My  servant  carried  down  a  report  that  I  was  ill. 
Emile  was  alarmed.  He  sent  up  many  messages  of 
inquiry,  and  offers  of  assistance.  I  should  have  gone 
down  earlier,  but  that  on  turning  towards  the  glass,  I 
saw  my  face  all  flushed  and  heated,  and  looking  anything 
but  ill.  I  could  not,  however,  for  this  reason,  afford  to 
lose  the  last  evening  I  might  possibly  ever  spend  in  the 
society  of  Emile.  * 

He  met  me  on  the  stairs,  with  a  look  of  the  most 
anxious  solicitude. 

“  It  is  all  over,”  said  I,  “  it  was  a  mere  nothing — only 
a  sort  of  faintness  I  am  subject  to.” 

I  would  gladly  have  changed  the  subject ;  but  lie  stood 
beside  my  chair,  hung  over  me,  and  looked  into  my  face, 
with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  concern. 

“And  what  do  you  take  for  this  faintness,  Flora?”  said  he. 

“  Why,  to-day,”  I  answered — “  I  have  taken — my  ser¬ 
vant  brought  me  a  small  quantity  of  brandy.  I  was 
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almost  insensible  at  the  time,  and  should  probably  have 
taken  anything  else  that  she  might  have  offered  to  me.” 

“  Brandy,”  said  he  very  gravely,  “  is  a  dangerous 
medicine.” 

“  I  take  so  very  little,”  said  I,  endeavouring  to  smile  * 
off  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  blushing  deejDly, — 

“  I  take  so  very  little,  and  really  I  don’t  know  what  else 
would  do  me  good.  Can  you  tell  me  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  much  skilled  in  medicine  ;  yet  thus  far  I 
dare  go  ;  and  I  repeat,  “  that  brandy  is  a  dangerous 
medicine  for  you.  I  will  not  deny  that  there  are  cases 
where  it  may  do  good  to  the  body,  if  it  does  not  endanger 
the  mind.  But  do  not  trust  yourself  to  it,  Flora ;  it  is 
worse  than  poison  to  you.” 

“  What  can  you  mean,  Emile  ?  Do  you  think  I  am 
addicted  to  intemperance  ?” 

“  Far,  far  from  you  and  me  be  such  a  thought !” 

“  Then  what  can  you  mean?” 

“  I  mean,  Flora,  that  your  character  as  well  as  your 
circumstances  are  peculiar.  I  mean,  that  you  are  one 
whose  talents  must  be  employed,  whose  conscience  must 
be  satisfied,  and  whose  affections  must  have  an  object ; 
and  that  you  never  can  know  happiness  without  one  or 
all  of  these.  Yet  it  has  pleased  God,  as  if,  for  your 
especial  trial,  so  to  place  you  for  the  present,  that  you 
will  have  no  regular  occupations  to  demand  your  atten¬ 
tion,  no  relative  duties  to  call  you  out  of  yourself,  and  no 
object  to  love. 

“  Spare  me,  Emile  !  in  mercy  spare  me  !  I  knew  the 
horrors  of  my  fate  before.  Why  will  you  place  them 
before  me  in  this  new  and  hideous  form  ?” 

“  Think  not,  dear  Flora,  that  I  would  willingly  exag¬ 
gerate,  what  you  call  the  horrors  of  your  situation.  Far 
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happier  to  me  would  be  the  task  of  making  the  duties 
which  still  await  you,  more  attractive  than  they  are. 
Permit  me,  however,  as  a  Christian  friend,  to  be  faithful 
to  you.  Permit  me  to  feel  as  if  you  were  in  reality  my 
sister.” 

“  Then  when  you  speak  of  duties,  Emile,  you  must  tell 
me,  as  a  friend,  what  you  think  mine  are  ;  for  I  have 
looked  around,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  I  have  no 
place  in  society — no  business  on  the  earth — and” — I 
would  have  added,  but  feared  to  shock  his  feelings  by  an 
exposure  of  the  real  state  of  mine — “  no  claim  to  an 
inheritance  in  heaven.” 

“You  grieve  me  to  the  heart,”  said  he,  “  when  you 
talk  in  this  melancholy  strain,  so  unworthy  of  your  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  of  yourself.  I  entreat  you,  Flora,  to  shake  off 
these  morbid  miseries,  and  to  be  again  your  better  self.” 

“  Never !  I  shall  never  be  again  what  I  was  !” 

“  You  will  never,  it  is  true,  be  again  the  cherished 
daughter  of  a  proud  and  happy  parent ;  but  there  is  still 
between  your  heavenly  Father  and  yourself,  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  as  before,  the  same  account  of  responsibilities  to  ren¬ 
der,  the  same  covenant  to  fulfil.  It  is  not  with  you,  as  with 
many  others,  who  have  simply  been  born  within  the  pale 
of  Christian  fellowship.  You  have  publicly  acknowledged, 
and  in  some  respects  acted  upon,  a  more  especial  call  to 
honour  your  Saviour’s  name.  Your  talents,  your  genius, 
all  increase  your  influence ;  and  your  influence  increases 
your  responsibility.” 

“  You  forget,  Emile,  that  there  is  no  one  now  left  for 
me  to  influence,  either  for  good  or  evil.” 

“  No,  Flora,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  me  to  forget,  that 
you  have  now  no  one  to  cherish  with  your  love,  no  one 
to  look  up  to  you  with  partial  admiration,  no  one  to  be 
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cheered  by  your  coming  in,  or  saddened  by  your  going 
out,  no  one  to  receive  from  you  the  kind  offices  of  sisterly 
affection.  I  must  forget  my  own  existence,  before  I  can 
forget  this.  In  speaking  of  your  responsibilities,  I  meant 
only,  that  you  were  still  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  others.” 

“  And  how  should  that  be  possible,  when  no  one  loves 
me  well  enough  to  care  what  I  say  or  do  ?” 

“  Not,  as  I  said  before,  to  contribute  to  their  happiness 
through  the  channel  of  your  affections,  or  of  theirs, 
but  by  making  them  familiar  with  the  truths  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  and  increasing  their  acquaintance  with  the  only  true 
wisdom. 

“  Look  at  your  situation,  Flora,  and  at  the  situation  of 
those  around  you  ;  and  you  will  surely  cease  to  ask, 
where  are  your  responsibilities?  You  have  time,  which 
few  of  them  enjoy ;  talents,  which  they  none  of  them 
possess  ;  and  attainments,  far  beyond  their  reach.  Every 
one  who  is  inferior  to  yourself,  has  some  claim  upon  you ; 
for  why  have  you  been  so  highly  gifted,  but  to  render 
your  gifts  conducive  to  the  general  good?” 

“  Ah !  Emile,  it  is  easy  for  you,  who  have  always  been 
so  devoted,  to  practise  what  you  preach.” 

“  Is  it  easy  for  me,  Flora  ?  Is  it  easy  for  me  to  go 
through  the  same  routine  of  duty,  as  I  did,  before  the 
decree  went  forth  against  me.  ‘  Behold,  I  will  take  away 
the  desire  of  thine  eyes.’  Yet  I  will  not  complain  ;  for  I 
have  lived  through  what  I  should  once  have  thought 
myself  incapable  of  enduring,  and  never  could  have  sus¬ 
tained  by  my  own  unassisted  power.” 

Emile  then  changed  the  conversation,  for  this  was  a 
subject  on  which  he  never  allowed  himself  to  dwell  in 
words,  whatever  he  might  do  in  thought. 
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“  I  am  anxious  to  know,”  lie  said,  “  whether  the 
clergyman  who  now  takes  charge  of  this  parish,  will  pay 
any  attention  to  the  schools.  Whether  he  does  or  not, 
however,  they  are  in  excellent  order ;  and  with  your 
superintendence,  I  have  no  fear  that  they  will  fall  away. 
I  have  made  out  a  list  of  the  poor  people  whom  I  should 
like  to  commend  especially  to  your  care.  I  am  sure  you 
will  visit  them  often,  both  for  their  sakes  and  mine.” 

He  then  described  to  me  the  circumstances  of  each 
— young  and  old — feeble  and  strong  ;  and  I  appeared  to 
listen ;  but  I  was  in  reality  counting  the  strokes  of  the 
village  clock,  which  seemed  that  night  to  strike  the  hours 
almost  as  rapidly  as  minutes. 

“  You  surely  do  not  hear  the  chaise,”  said  he,  taking 
out  his  watch,  and  seeing  it  was  only  nine,  “  we  have  one 
hour  yet,”  he  added,  “  let  us  spend  it  in  commending  each 
other  to  our  heavenly  Father.  Let  us  part,  as  those  ought 
to  part,  who  have  lately  shared  such  solemn  scenes  as  we 
have  witnessed  together.” 

We  knelt  together  as  we  had  often  done  before,  be¬ 
neath  my  father’s  roof,  and  with  him  it  seemed  as  if  his 
whole  heart  was  poured  into  his  prayer — as  if  he  cast 
himself,  wholly  and  without  reserve,  upon  the  mercy  he 
implored;  and  consequently  feared  nothing,  and  felt 
nothing,  but  submission,  and  trust,  and  holy  peace. 

The  burden  of  his  spirit,  however,  that  night  was  for 
me ;  and  if  the  prayer  of  another  could  have  saved  me,  I 
should  have  been  snatched  from  the  precipice  on  which 
I  stood. 

For  myself,  I  joined  not  with  that  prayer,  even  in  the 
secret  of  my  heart.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  heavens 
were  as  brass.  And  this  solemn  act  of  worship  was  ended, 
and  I  was  spiritually  unmoved.  A  sudden  thought  then 
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came  over  me,  that  I  would  tell  him  all — all  my  sinful¬ 
ness,  and  my  estrangement  from  God ;  and  perhaps  he 
could  help  me.  My  heart  began  to  beat  violently,  and 
the  words  were  already  on  my  lips,  when  the  approaching 
sound  of  a  carriage  warned  me  that  the  season  of  visita¬ 
tion  had  again  passed  over,  and  that  I  was  to  be  left  to 
myself. 

Emile  took  leave  of  me  with  a  degree  of  brotherly 
affection  which  surpassed  my  expectations.  I  received  it, 
I  believe,  without  any  suitable  return,  for  I  neither  saw, 
nor  heard,  nor  felt  distinctly,  until  the  door  was  closed, 
and  the  carriage  had  rolled  away — and  then  came  the 
tide  of  feeling  like  a  flood. 

The  light  of  morning  gleaming  through  my  lattice, 
found  me  in  the  same  position  I  had  assumed,  when,  after 
straining  every  nerve  to  listen  if  I  could  hear  no  longer 
any  sound  like  carriage-wheels,  I  had  sunk  into  my 
solitary  chair  before  the  fire.  The  light  of  morning  found 
me  with  my  feet  upon  the  fender,  and  the  white  ashes 
lying  cold  upon  the  hearth. 
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That  portion  of  human  existence,  which  appears  the  most 
lengthened  in  endurance,  usually  occupies  in  description 
the  shortest  space. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say,  how  days,  weeks, 
and  months  passed  over  me,  after  I  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  words,  left  to  myself.  I  remember  nothing  distinctly 
but  the  evenings — and  they  were  all  alike.  I  might  say, 
in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

“  Endless,  and  all  alike  ;  ” 

for  when  a  day  of  intolerable  length  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  and  my  servant  and  her  happy  neighbours  thought 
it  all  too  short,  I  knew  that  I  had  to  summon  fresh 
resolution  for  the  lapse  of  time  which  still  remained, 
before  I  could  forget  myself  in  sleep. 

You  will  wonder  what  had  become  of  my  benevolence, 
and  my  active  usefulness,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  had  no 
pursuits.  Originating  as  they  had  done  in  an  entire 
misunderstanding  of  my  own  motives  and  principles,  it 
was  impossible,  after  attaining  a  true  knowledge  of 
these,  to  carry  them  on  as  I  had  done  before ;  and 
having  once  withdrawn  myself  from  the  sphere  of  action 
in  which  1  took  so  conspicuous  a  part,  I  felt  ashamed 
to  enter  upon  it  again  in  a  manner  less  creditable  or 

influential. 

— 

Thus  I  had  no  occupation  :  with  books  I  had  lost  my 
companionship,  for  they  awakened  thoughts  I  was  too 
anxious  to  forget;  and  as  for  music,  it  was  a  perfect 
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torture  to  me  ;  for  there  was  no  tone,  even  of  my  own 
voice,  nor  melody,  nor  chord,  that  did  not  bring  back 
to  me  the  sweet  and  pleasant  past,  the  old  parsonage, 
my  father,  and  my  sister  Lillah,  and  Emile ;  hut,  more 
than  all,  my  own  innocence  and  peace.  Then  followed 
the  picture  of  what  I  had  become — my  loneliness — my 
separation  from  all  things  pure  and  holy — my  wretch¬ 
edness  on  earth,  and  my  unfitness  for  heaven. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  used  to  flow  into  my 
heart  like  a  flood,  evening  after  evening,  as  I  sat 
alone,  after  the  last  sounds  of  the  village  had  ceased, 
when  the  lights  had  vanished  from  the  cottage  windows, 
and  the  watch-dog  had  bayed  himself  to  rest.  It  was  then 
that  I  used  to  long  for  a  distant  storm  to  come  booming 
over  the  billows,  and  roaring  through  the  old  trees  which 
skirted  the  church-yard — that  I  longed  for  any  thing,  in 
short,  to  break  the  leaden  stillness  that  closed  around  me 
like  a  tomb.  And  yet  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and 
there  was  neither  wave,  nor  throb,  in  that  great  world  of 
space,  of  which  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  occupant — the 
centre  and  the  soul. 

Need  I  say,  that  the  habit  I  had  contracted  of  drowning 
myself  in  forgetfulness,  grew  upon  me  daily,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  lengthened  weariness  of  every  night. 
In  vain  did  I  resolve,  when  morning  came,  that  I  would 
break  through  the  bondage  it  was  imposing  upon  me. 
Midnight  again  found  me  sleepless,  unnerved,  and  miser¬ 
able  ;  while,  secure  that  no  eye  beheld  me,  I  poured  out 
again  the  fatal  draught,  and  again  sank  into  a  feverish 
and  unrefreshing  sleep. 

During  this  melancholy  season  of  my  life,  the  only 
occupation  which  afforded  me  any  interest,  was  corre¬ 
sponding  with  Emile.  His  letters  were  brotherly  and 
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kind ;  and,  although  they  related  chiefly  to  the  poor 
people  of  the  village,  over  whom  he  thought  I  still 
exercised  a  charitable  care,  they  certainly  stirred  me  up 
to  a  little  improvement  in  my  way  of  life,  by  affording 
me  a  motive  for  visiting  my  suffering  neighbours,  in  order 
that  I  might  give  some  account  of  them  in  return. 

The  time  of  the  year  was  now  approaching  when  I  had 
lost  my  sister  Lillah  ;  and  as  the  season  came  again,  all 
things  awakened  in  my  mind  a  deeper  sense  of  the  sad 
changes  I  had  experienced  since  then.  Emile  had  found 
a  living  in  a  distant  county,  and  though  he  sometimes 
spoke  of  visiting  our  village  again,  it  was  evident  he 
thought  with  as  much  pleasure  of  seeing  any  of  the  paupers 
of  the  parish,  as  of  seeing  me.  However,  it  was  some¬ 
thing  to  look  forward  to ;  and  even  had  the  event  been 
trifling  in  itself,  it  wras  all  my  future  had  in  store  for  me 
to  hope,  or  dream  of. 

At  last  he  fixed  a  time,  though  not  a  day.  He  was  to 
come  during  one  particular  week,  but  he  did  not  say 
exactly  when;  and  the  week  passed  over,  and  he  came 
not,  and  my  nerves  were  then  in  such  a  state,  that  I  could 
ill  bear  suspense.  I  had  waited  until  tidings  came  that 
the  mail  had  arrived  at  a  neighbouring  town  without 
passengers,  when  a  fit  of  desperation  seized  me,  and  I 
swallowred  more  than  my  accustomed  draught. 

What  followed  I  can  but  indistinctly  recollect — a  well- 
known  step  along  my  garden — a  knock  that  could  not  be 
mistaken,  at  my  door — a  fluttering  thrill  of  joy  and  fear, 
with  an  utter  inability  to  maintain  the  balance  between 
both.  It  was  Emile,  who  had  come  to  visit  me  in  my 
loneliness — to  speak  to  me  again  in  the  kind  sweet  tones 
of  former  days — to  sit  beside  my  evening  fire,  and  to 
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make  me  feel,  had  I  been  capable  of  such  a  feeling,  that 
I  was  not  quite  an  outcast. 

I  have  said  that  I  could  not  recollect  what  followed  ; 
but  I  can  recollect  too  well,  strange  fits  of  laughter  seizing 
me,  while  Emile  was  as  strangely  grave ;  mistakes  which 
I  had  the  sense  to  perceive,  though  not  the  sense  to  pre¬ 
vent  ;  and  all  the  while  a  burning  crimson  in  my  face,  for 
which  I  many  times  attempted  to  apologize,  without  once 
being  provided  with  an  excuse.  Above  all,  I  recollect, 
that,  early  in  the  evening,  Emile,  after  looking  at  me 
steadily  for  some  time,  rose  hastily,  and  bade  me  good 
night,  without  telling  me  when  he  should  return,  or  even 
whether  he  should  return  at  all. 

The  next  morning  I  found  a  letter  on  my  breakfast 
table,  and  taking  it  up,  beheld  his  hand-writing.  Was 
he  then  gone  ?  I  tore  it  open,  and  read  as  follows : 

“  It  can  scarcely  be  possible  I  should  have  to  remind 
you,  Flora,  that  yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of  that  on 
which  we  followed  the  remains  of  your  sister  to  the  grave. 
The  season  of  the  year — your  own  natural  feelings  of 
affection — all  things  must  have  brought  it  to  your  remem¬ 
brance.  Friday,  you  will  remember  also,  was  the  day  of 
her  death.  It  was  spent  by  me  in  solemn  fasting  and 
prayer.  I  had  proposed  to  occupy  the  day  of  her  funeral 
in  the  same  manner,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  something 
was  due  to  the  feelings  of  a  sister,  and  that  it  might  possibly 
be  more  profitable  to  us  both,  to  pray  together — to  retrace 
together  the  events  of  the  past  year,  to  measure  our 
present  standing  together,  by  comparing  what  we  are 
now,  with  what  we  were  then,  and  to  resolve  together,  if 
necessary,  that  we  would  begin  a  new  life,  letting  the 
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pledge  of  our  sincerity  be  the  vows  we  should  make  on 
the  evening  of  that  memorable  day. 

“  Such  were  my  feelings,  and  such  my  intentions,  when 
*  I  sought  your  habitation,  and  found  you — I  will  not,  I 
dare  not,  say  how.  Perhaps  you  had  been  weeping. 
Perhaps  I  broke  upon  your  solitude  too  suddenly.  I 
confess  my  fault ;  and  am  ready  to  hear  and  to  believe 
any  excuse  you  may  offer  me,  even  the  most  improbable, 
only  let  it  be  the  truth.  I  was  not  formed  for  suspicion. 
I  must  know  the  truth.  Either  put  me  out  of  the  torture 
of  suspecting  you,  or  tell  me  the  worst.” 

I  had  awoke  that  morning  from  a  dull  heavy  sleep,  with 
a  dim  consciousness  that  something  was  wrong — that  some 
calamity  w*as  hanging  over  me,  and  that  I  needed  more 
than  common  resolution  to  meet  the  events  of  the  coming 
day.  These  feelings,  however,  had  become  so  familiar  to 
my  waking  moments,  that  I  endeavoured  to  drive  them 
away,  by  persuading  myself  again  and  again,  that  my 
situation  on  the  past  evening,  could  be  known  to  none 
but  myself ;  that  Emile  had  only  left  me  on  some  call  of 
duty,  and  would  come  again  when  I  should  be  better  able 
to  converse  with  him,  and  to  enter  into  his  feelings. 
What  then  was  my  alarm  and  horror,  when  I  found  myself 
called  upon  in  this  solemn  manner  to  reveal  the  actual 
truth. 

Emile  was  a  man  whom  no  one  could  deceive,  when 
his  suspicions  w'ere  once  awakened;  though  his  confidence, 
before  it  had  been  shaken,  would  carry  him  to  almost  any 
extent  of  credulity.  What  then  remained  for  me  to  do  ? 
My  resolution  was  cpiickly  taken.  I  confessed  the  whole. 

“  I  am  indeed  fallen  low,”  I  said  in  the  conclusion  of 
my  letter,  “when  I  implore  you  to  come  to  me,  though  I 
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know  it  must  be  with  loathing — when  I  beseech  you  not 
to  forsake  me,  but  to  bear  with  me,  and  to  help  me ;  for  I 
believe  I  have  lost  the  power  to  help  myself.” 

I11  the  course  of  half  an  hour  Emile  was  at  my  door. 
He  did  not  take  my  hand,  nor  look  in  my  face,  nor 
address  me  in  the  common  language  of  salutation,  I 
could  see  that  he  was  trembling  all  over,  and  I  trembled 
too.  He  spoke  directly  to  the  point,  for  we  were  both 
occupied  with  one  thought,  and  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  touch  on  any  other.  Although  the  subject  was 
one  of  the  most  gross  and  repulsive  it  was  possible  to 
contemplate,  he  addressed  me  in  language  as  delicate,  as 
it  was  beautiful  and  impressive ;  inspiring  me  for  the 
moment  with  something  like  hope,  that  perhaps  I  might 
yet  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  virtuous,  and  the 
favour  of  God.  Nor  would  he  leave  me  until  he  had 
laid  down  plans  for  my  protection  for  the  future. 

“  Send  away,”  said  he,  “every  drop  of  this  poison,  not 
only  from  your  closet,  but  from  your  premises.  Let  the 
cravings  of  midnight  solitude  find  you  unprovided  with 
supply.  Let  the  conviction  that  no  eye  sees  you,  come 
upon  you  without  the  means  of  gratification.  We  must 
take  care  to  set  a  guard  upon  the  body,  as  well  as  upon 
the  mind.  You  will  write  to  me  at  stated  intervals,  under 
the  solemn  vow  you  have  already  made,  to  reveal  to  me 
the  truth.  And  remember  this — that  your  rule  must  be 
broken  by  no  plea  of  illness,  of  advice  of  doctors,  or  of 
persuasion  and  example  of  friends  ;  for  what  is  medicine 
to  others,  is  poison  to  you ;  and  it  is  better,  infinitely 
better,  to  lose  the  body  than  the  soul.  Above  all,  keep  this 
in  mind,  that  victory  over  your  besetting  sin  can  only  be 
obtained  by  watchfulness  and  prayer.  Not  by  watchful¬ 
ness  at  one  time,  and  prayer  at  another ;  for  when  you 
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watch  you  must  pray,  and  when  you  pray  you  must  not 
cease  to  watch. 

“And  now,”  said  he  in  conclusion,  while  the  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes,  “  my  poor  Fora !  you  and  I  must  part  again  ; 
for  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  comfort  in  our  inter* 
course,  until  some  change  is  wrought.” 

He  took  my  hand,  and  solemnly  bid  me  farewell ;  but 
did  not,  as  an  former  occasions,  leave  me  with  a  brother’s 
kiss.  I  stood  motionless,  and  speechless,  until  the  door 
closed  after  him ;  and  I  was  left  again  to  feel  that  I  was 
utterly  alone.  For  the  past  I  had  now  nothing  but 
repentance  :  for  the  future,  Emile  had  told  me  there  was 
hope.  As  I  had  been  perfectly  sincere  in  the  confessions 
I  had  made  to  him,  I  was  also  sincere  in  the  vows  by 
which  I  had  bound  myself  to  fulfil,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  the  injunctions  he  had  laid  upon  me ;  and  I  com¬ 
menced,  without  delay,  putting  in  execution  the  plan  he 
had  proposed  for  securing  me  against  temptation. 

There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  following  out  a 
resolution  ;  and  of  one  of  these,  it  is  important  to  observe, 
that  it  seldom  fails  to  prove  fatal  in  its  results.  There  is 
a  resolution,  under  which  we  act  promptly,  and  without 
reserve,  as  if  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  well  as  man;  and  this 
resolution  God  seldom  fails  to  bless.  Mine,  I  need  hardly 
say,  was  of  a  character  essentially  different.  It  was  my 
desire,  as  well  as  my  determination,  to  give  up  the  dreadful 
practice  to  which  I  had  become  habituated;  and,  secure 
in  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  my  will,  I  indulged  that  very  evening  to  the  extent  of 
my  wishes,  secure  that  it  would  be  the  last  time;  for  the 
morrow  was  the  day  I  had  fixed  for  depriving  myself 
entirely  and  for  ever  of  the  means. 

The  morrow,  however,  brought  its  difficulties.  I  had 
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promised  Emile  to  send  away  every  dangerous  kind  of 
stimulant  which  I  had  in  my  possession  ;  hut  how  and 
where  to  send  it,  was  a  question  not  easily  answered. 
Besides  which,  I  found  on  examination  there  wras  so  little 
left — so  much,  less  than  I  had  expected — that  it  seemed 
scarcely  worth  while  taking  any  pains  to  get  rid  of  it.  If 
it  was  dangerous  to  me,  it  could  scarcely  be  right  to  give 
it  to  another,  lest  it  should  prove  a  means  of  temptation. 
It  was  allowed  to  be  an  useful  medicine  in  illness ;  so  I 
decided  at  last,  to  keep  it  under  lock  and  key,  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution  amongst  the  poor,  in  their  necessi¬ 
ties.  This  was  my  resolution. 

For  many  weeks  after  this,  I  certainly  did  abstain 
scrupulously,  if  not  cheerfully,  from  all  improper  stimulus. 
I  did  this,  however,  with  a  murmuring  spirit,  feeling  all 
the  while,  as  if  I  ought  to  have  been  rewarded  with 
more  peace  and  more  satisfaction,  for  the  self-denial 
I  was  practising.  Emile  wrote  to  me  at  stated  intervals, and 
my  only  moment  of  enjoyment,  was  that  in  which  I 
proudly  and  clearly  answered  to  his  inquiries, ‘Not  guilty.’ 

My  hour  of  trial,  however,  was  not  yet  fully  come.  I 
was  seized  with  a  painful  kind  of  indisposition,  which 
kept  me  wakeful  all  the  night,  and  weary  all  the  day. 
My  servant,  and  the  gossips  of  the  place,  all  agreed  in 
recommending  brandy.  I  thought  my  case  a  hard  one, 
for  I  knew  that  every  one  around  me — rich  and  poor, 
good  and  evil — would  take  stimulants  for  such  a  malady; 
and  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I  alone  was  condemned,  by 
cruel  necessity,  to  suffer  without  hope  of  relief. 

I  was  in  this  state  of  mind  one  day,  when  my  servant 
brought  me  a  glass  of  strong  brandy  and  water.  I  could 
have  resisted  the  sight,  but  the  smell  overcame  me,  and  I 
swallowed  it  without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 
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The  rubicon  being  now  passed,  I  scrupled  not  to  take 
more  and  more,  calling  it  a  medicine,  and  justifying  myself 
by  the  idea,  that  neither  Emile,  nor  any  one  else,  would, 
in  common  kindness,  wish  me  to  abstain  from  a  useful 
medicine,  that  was  free  to  all  mankind  ;  especially  as  I 
determined  afresh,  each  time  the  draught  was  renewed, 
that  it  should  cease  the  moment  I  was  restored  to  health. 
In  this  I  felt  so  secure,  that  I  began  by  degrees  to  regard 
my  present  deviations  from  the  line  of  conduct  laid  down 
by  Emile,  as  a  series  of  distinct  and  separate  acts,  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  promise  I  had  made  him, 
which  promise,  I  still  determined,  as  soon  as  relief  from 
pain  should  be  obtained,  to  keep  inviolate  as  ever. 

I  could  not,  however,  subdue  all  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
as  the  time  approached  when  I  was  to  render  my  periodi¬ 
cal  account  to  my  last  and  only  friend.  It  was  true,  I  had 
long  been  the  slave  of  one  particular  vice.  To  the 
upbraidings  of  conscience,  on  one  particular  subject,  I 
had  long  been  accustomed  ;  but  with  deliberate  falsehood 
my  lips  had  hitherto  been  unstained,  and  I  was  some  time 
before  I  could  bring  myself  to  write  the  guilty  word. 

After  a  thousand  excuses,  however,  and  a  thousand 
imaginary  palliations,  the  deed  was  done  ;  and  though  I 
felt  as  if  by  that  single  movement  of  my  pen,  I  was  sealing 
my  sentence  for  eternity,  shutting  myself  out  from  hope 
here  and  hereafter,  and  placing  an  immoveable  barrier 
between  myself  and  all  things  pure,  and  peaceful,  and 
holy ;  the  thought  that  no  eye  beheld  me,  still  operated 
as  my  transient  and  fatal  security.  It  was  in  appearance 
but  a  trifling  act,  and  soon  done;  yet  being  premeditated, 
and  unrepented  of,  where  was  my  guarantee  that  it  should 
not  be  repeated? 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  one  sin  deliberately  com- 
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mitted,  and  wilfully  persisted  in,  has  the  power  to  harden 
the  conscience,  and  blacken  the  soul,  as  effectually  as  if 
the  calendar  of  guilt  was  filled  up  with  every  crime  under 
heaven.  Such  at  least  was  the  consequence  to  me. 

A  falsehood  once  told,  is  easily  repeated.  It  seemed 
to  me  hut  little  exaggeration  of  my  culpability  to  tell 
Emile,  from  time  to  time,  that  I  was  not  guilty  ;  and  I 
had  all  the  while  so  many  ailments  both  of  body  and  mind, 
that  the  grounds  on  which  I  had  resumed  my  fatal  habit, 
grew  stronger  than  ever. 

Still  I  lived  constantly  in  a  state  of  irksome  restraint, 
taking  much  less  than  formerly,  and  thus  enjoying  neither 
the  reward  of  self-denial,  nor  the  grosser  satisfaction  of 
entire  indulgence.  Emile  was  all  the  while  writing  more 
and  more  kindly  to  me,  touching  less  and  less  upon  the 
one  hateful  theme  ;  until  at  last,  he  ceased  to  mention  it 
altogether,  believing,  no  doubt,  there  was  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  wounding  my  feelings  on  such  a  point. 

Two  years  had  passed  away  in  this  manner,  when  I 
was  surprised  one  day  by  a  letter  from  my  only  friend,  in 
which  he  proposed  paying  me  another  visit ;  and  on 
examination  of  the  date,  I  found  he  would  be  with  me  on 
the  following  clay.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  no 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  him ;  for  what  could  his 
presence  bring  to  me  but  conviction  and  shame. 

On  his  arrival,  I  could  see  at  once  that  he  was  more 
cheerful  than  usual,  and  his  first  words  of  kindness  smote 
me  to  the  soul.  He  watched  me  attentively,  and  looked 
earnestly  in  my  face  ;  and  I  thought  I  could  discover 
something  like  disappointment,  that  I  was  not  able  to 
meet  his  searching  glance  with  a  steady  look  in  return. 

Never  before  in  my  life  had  I  felt  so  utterly  degraded. 
More  than  once  I  had  nearly  yielded  to  a  sudden  impulse 
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to  cast  myself  at  his  feet,  to  make  confession  of  my  guilt, 
and  to  ask  his  forgiveness  once  more.  Had  I  been 
really  desirous  of  forsaking  the  evil  of  my  ways,  I  should 
unquestionably  have  done  this  ;  but,  alas  !  there  remained 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  notwithstanding  all  the  seasons 
of  suffering  and  humiliation  through  which  I  had  passed, 
an  unshaken  determination  still  to  defy  my  God — still  to 
shut  myself  out  from  his  mercy  then,  and  for  ever. 

It  would  have  answered  no  good  purpose,  therefore, 
had  I  made  confession  to  Emile.  And,  regarding  it  as  an 
unnecessary  exposure,  too  painful  both  for  him  and  for 
me,  I  acted  my  part  with  tolerable  composure,  though 
not  without  being  afresh  convinced,  of 

“  What  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive.” 

For  the  questions  he  put  to  me,  and  the  false  footing  on 
which  I  had  dared  to  place  myself  in  his  esteem,  all 
tended  to  plunge  me  deeper  and  deeper  in  falsehood  ; 
until,  when  I  retired  to  rest  that  night,  I  felt  as  if  earth 
held  not  on  her  bosom  a  guiltier  wretch  than  I. 

In  vain  I  tried  to  sleep.  Spectres  of  every  horrible 
shape  surrounded  my  pillow,  and  if  I  sank  for  a  moment 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  present,  it  was  only  to  be  carried 
back  to  more  vivid  recollections  of  the  past — of  my  father’s 
house — of  the  days  when  I  was  the  joy  of  his  proud  heart 
— of  my  sister,  and  our  innocent  and  happy  childhood — 
of  all  that  I  might  have  been  to  Emile,  and  he  to  me  ; 
and  then  to  awake  to  a  fresh  conviction  of  what  I  really 
was. 

In  the  morning  Emile  came  again.  He  took  a  kind 
and  lively  interest  in  all  that  he  regarded  as  connected 
with  my  happiness.  He  examined  my  books,  arranged 
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them  afresh,  and  appeared  surprised  and  grieved  that  I 
could  not  speak  with  pleasure  of  anything  I  had  been 
reading,  or  doing. 

“  Flora,”  said  he,  “  you  are  not  candid — you  are  not 
confiding  as  you  used  to  be,  and  as  I  hoped  you  still 
would  be  to  me.  I  fear  there  is  some  estrangement  on 
your  part — that  I  have  assumed  too  much  the  privilege 
of  early  friendship,  or  that  you  no  longer  wish  your 
happiness  or  misery  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  me. 
I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this  apparent  estrangement, 
because  this  is  the  time  I  had  fixed  in  my  own  mind  for 
proposing  to  you  that  we  should  both  hold  in  remembrance 
the  last  request  of  your  sainted  sister.  I  pretend  to  no 
second  love;  but  for  the  sake  of  your  father,  and  of  Lillah 
— for  the  sake  of  the  memory  of  the  past,  as  well  as  for 
your  own  virtues — I  would  rather  share  my  home  with 
you,  than  with  any  other  woman.  It  is  true  it  may  not 
be  yet ;  but  I  am  distressed  to  think  of  your  loneliness  ; 
and  I  want  you  to  feel  that  there  is  a  home  awaiting  you, 
not  destitute  of  comfort ;  and  a  friend  whose  proudest 
wish  on  earth  would  be  to  make  you  happy.” 

And  I  heard  all  this,  like  one  who  sits  in  darkness, 
while  the  lightning  flashes  before  his  eyes.  Heaven 
seemed  to  be  opening  before  me — far,  far  away ;  while 
hell  yawned  beneath.  I  answered  not.  How  could  I 
answer?  And  he  went  on  so  kindly,  urging  upon  me, 
what  I  knew  too  well — that  loneliness  wras  not  good  either 
for  man  or  woman ;  that  if  I  lived  with  him,  I  should 
have  many  pleasant  duties,  to  lead  me  out  of  myself ; 
and  that  if  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  could  know  the 
events  which  transpire  on  earth,  the  friends  we  had  loved 
and  lost,  would  smile  upon  our  union. 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  knock  at 
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my  door.  At  first  I  felt  it  a  relief,  and  hoping  some 
necessary  occupation  would  call  me  out  of  the  room,  I 
awaited  the  entrance  of  my  servant,  who  was  a  country 
girl,  and  had  not  lived  with  me  many  days. 

Her  message  came  sufficiently  soon.  She  threw  open 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  and  said,  in  a  voice  particu¬ 
larly  audible  and  distinct,  “  Here  is  a  boy  from  the  wine 
merchant’s,  who  says  he  has  brought  the  brandy  that  was 
ordered.” 

I  looked  at  Emile,  for  I  was  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  His 
face  was  flushed  with  indignation;  but  he  spoke  not  until 
the  whole  affair  was  arranged,  and  the  door  was  again 
closed.  He  then  rose,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me, 
“  Flora,”  he  said,  “  you  are  a  guilty,  a  despicable  woman. 
The  vice  of  which  I  warned  you  was  one  to  claim  my 
deepest  pity,  because  I  believed  circumstances  rather  than 
inclination,  had  brought  it  upon  you.  I  was  prepared  to 
learn  that  you  had  fallen  a  victim  to  it  again  and  again, 
for  I  know  its  insidious  nature.  I  was  prepared  to  bear 
with  you,  to  struggle  with  you,  to  pray  with  you ;  and, 
provided  you  overcame  it,  as  I  believed  you  had  done,  I 
was  prepared  to  live  with  you  and  love  you  :  so  deep  was 
my  sympathy  with  you,  so  dear  my  remembrance  of  the 
past,  with  which  you  alone  were  connected.  I  was 
prepared  for  all  this,  Flora,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for 
being  deceived.  I  was  prepared  for  all  this  ;  but  it  had 
never  entered  into  my  calculations  that  it  was  possible  for 
you  to  stain  your  high  character  with  falsehood.” 

He  paused,  but  again  resumed  in  a  tone  more  sad  and 
less  severe. 

“  Every  link  is  now  broken,  Flora,  between  you  and 
me,  except  that  of  common  kindness,  and,  I  trust,  of 
Christian  charity,  I  will  serve  you  still  if  you  desire  it, 
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in  any  way  that  remains  in  my  power ;  but  you  and  I 
must  dwell  apart.  God  alone  can  be  your  help  and  com¬ 
fort  now.  To  his  care  I  leave  you.  To  his  care  I  will 
not  cease  to  commend  you  in  my  prayers.  Farewell, 
farewell,  my  poor  lost  Flora.  I  must  not  stay  to  pity 
you.” 

«-•  There  is  a  long  season  of  my  life  after  this  time,  which 
I  find  it  impossible  distinctly  to  remember.  When  I  look 
into  it,  it  appears  like  a  gulf  of  darkness,  in  which  spec¬ 
tral  forms  are  flitting.  I  believe  I  must  have  sunk  deeper 
and  deeper  into  humiliation  and  despair ;  for  I  have  an 
impression  on  my  mind,  that  the  boys  of  the  village  used 
to  call  after  me,  and  that  my  servant  joined  in  their 
laughter.  At  last,  after  a  long,  long  while,  some  one 
brought  me  to  this  place.  I  suppose  it  was  Emile,  for  no 
one  else  had  any  right  over  me,  or  would  have  cared  to 
exercise  it  if  they  had. 

I  will  tell  you  but  one  thing  more,  for  I  see  you  are 
weary.  Every  one  wearies  of  me.  Emile  is  married. 
His  wife  is  an  excellent  and  pious  woman,  and  they  live 
together  in  a  pleasant  village  far  away  in  the  north  ; 
where  they  have  schools  and  charities,  and  are  followed 
by  the  blessings  of  the  poor.  And  I  am  here  ;  and  the 
people  around  me  are  howling.  Hark  !  ” 

And  she  echoed  the  sound  which  had  struck  upon  her 
ear,  by  a  piercing  cry,  the  prelude  of  one  of  those  dreadful 
paroxysms  of  the  disorder  to  which  she  was  subject,  and 
of  which  the  people  of  the  house  had  warned  me  as. 
almost  invariably  following  the  recital  of  her  story.  For 
this  reason  I  had  hesitated  as  to  whether  it  was  justifiable 
in  me  to  listen.  But  they  said  it  made  no  difference,  that 
she  would  relate  it,  when  the  fit  was  upon  her,  even  to  the 
walls  of  her  cell ;  her  fancy  conjuring  up  some  imaginary 
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listener,  so  that  they  had  frequently  opened  the  door, 
believing  she  must  have  found  some  strange  auditor. 

They  said  that  she  was  at  times  perfectly  sane ;  so 
much  so,  that  they  had  regarded  her  as  not  a  fit  subject 
for  their  establishment ;  and  that,  under  this  impression, 
she  had  many  times  been  sent  away  ;  but  on  returning  to 
her  former  habits,  her  head  had  again  become  disordered, 
and  the  same  good  clergyman  who  watched  over  her  with 
such  anxious  care,  had  brought  her  back  to  the  institution, 
with  fresh  injunctions  to  treat  her  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  respect ;  to  pay  every  attention  to  her  health ; 
and  faithfully  to  transmit  to  him  every  change  which 
might  take  place  in  her  situation,  her  habits,  or  her 
character. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  conclusion  of  her 
melancholy  story,  the  poor  maniac  became  incapable  of 
anything  like  connected  thought.  Her  ravings  were  then 
so  wild  and  incoherent,  that  I  could  only  commit  her  to 
the  care  of  her  accustomed  attendants. 

In  this  situation  I  left  her ;  more  than  ever  convinced, 
that  every  mental  malady  to  which  we  are  constitutionally 
liable,  must  necessarily  be  increased  by  habits  of  intem¬ 
perance  ;  and  that  the  most  melancholy  ruin  this  world 
presents,  is  that  wreck  of  humanity  which  is  tossed  “upon 
the  ocean  of  excess.” 
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SOMERVILLE  HALL. 

There  are  few  things  that  strike  us  more,  in  retracing 
the  course  of  our  past  lives,  than  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  situation  of  the  families  around  us, 
and  in  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  friends  of 
our  youth.  We  never  see  the  effect  of  such  changes  so 
forcibly  displayed,  as  when  years  of  absence  have  repeat¬ 
edly  separated  us  from  our  own  home  circle ;  and  it 
might  sometimes  furnish  a  subject  for  retrospection,  of 
no  idle  or  unprofitable  nature,  to  inquire  by  what  moral 
agency  some  families  have  been  enabled  to  rise,  while 
others  have  fallen  in  the  scale  of  social  influence,  and 
domestic  comfort. 

With  such  feelings  I  would  retrace  the  history  of  my 
past  life,  when,  after  obtaining  an  appointment  in  India, 
I  went  into  the  north  of  England,  to  pay  a  visit  to  my 
only  sister,  who  was  happily  married,  and  settled  at  the 
distance  of  four  miles  from  Somerville  Hall. 

Fond  of  all  rural  sports,  I  here  amused  myself  to  my 

heart’s  content,  wishing  only  it  was  possible  to  avoid  the 

visits  of  the  country  people,  upon  whom  I  looked  down 

from  the  classic  eminence  I  had  recently  obtained  at 

college,  with  no  common  degree  of  disdain.  In  vain 

my  sister  told  me  of  this  worthy  person,  and  that  good 

family,  of  singular  characters  she  had  met  with,  and  of 

genius  born,  and  blushing  in  the  shade.  It  was  well  for  her 

% 

to  be  amused  and  contented  with  all  that  surrounded  her 
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where  her  lot  was  cast ;  but  with  me  the  case  was  widely 
different,  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should  be  more  than 
barely  civil  to  the  society  I  met  at  her  house. 

One  day,  however,  she  appeared  to  be  enjoying  a  pre¬ 
meditated  triumph.  The  Somervilles  of  Somerville 
Hall  were  expected  to  dinner,  and  with  the  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  this  house,  she  had  contracted  a  close 
intimacy. 

Of  the  name  of  Kate  Somerville  I  had  already  become 
weary ;  as  well  as  of  the  history  of  her  wit,  her  lovers, 
her  music,  her  riding,  her  fortune,  and  her  eccentricity  ; 
and  I  had  pictured  her  to  myself  an  untamed  country  girl, 
setting  up  for  a  character,  proud  of  her  money,  flirting 
with  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  queening  it, 
with  a  kind  of  vulgar  superiority,  over  every  one  she  met. 

On  this  idea  of  my  sister’s  friend  I  had  dwelt  so 
long,  that  the  bare  mention  of  her  name  had  become 
an  offence  to  me ;  and  yet  every  one  would  mention  it. 
The  country  jockeys  talked  about  her  pony,  the  ladies 
about  her  dress,  the  envious  about  her  oddities,  the  poor 
about  her  benevolence,  the  scrupulous  about  her  extrava¬ 
gance,  the  extravagant  about  her  scruples,  until  I  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  her ;  but  instead  of  the  curiosity  which 
such  contradictory  reports  might  naturally  have  excited, 
I  conceived  a  sort  of  horror  at  the  idea  of  encountering 
a  woman  of  so  many  pretensions  ;  and  to  avoid  the  long  day 
she  was  expected  to  spend  at  my  brother’s,  I  should  have 
betaken  myself  to  the  fields  until  nightfall,  had  I  not  been 
unfortunately  confined  to  the  house  by  a  severe  cold. 

To  increase  my  disgust,  other  neighbours  were  ex¬ 
pected,  so  that  I  was  to  see  this  heroine  in  full  play, 
amongst  her  humble  friends,  and  admiring  satellites. 
Escape  being  impossible,  I  nerved  myself  for  the  occasion, 
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and  determined,  as  my  last  and  only  resource,  to  keep 
the  whole  length  of  the  room  between  myself,  and  the 
object  of  my  anticipated  dislike. 

All  the  other  guests  had  arrived,  and  were  sitting  in 
country  state  around  the  drawing-room,  when  I  heard  a 
loud  and  not  unmusical  laugh  in  the  adjoining  apartment ; 
and  my  sister,  evidently  recognizing  a  well-known  sound, 
hastened  out  to  welcome  her  friend.  The  laugh  still 
continued,  as  Miss  Somerville  entered,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  father,  a  most  respectable-looking  gentleman 
of  fifty,  with  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat,  and  powdered 
hair.  The  lady  laughed  on,  for  though  she  was  under¬ 
going  the  ceremony  of  being  presented  to  the  company, 
she  was  all  the  while  telling  my  sister  the  history  of  some 
droll  adventure  which  had  detained  them  by  the  way. 

“  This  is  absolute  rudeness,”  thought  I,  as  the  party 
advanced  towards  me  ;  and  I  consequently  condescended 
to  pay  no  farther  regard  to  my  sister’s  friend,  than  to 
notice  that  she  had  a  profusion  of  close  curling  black 
hair  thrown  back  from  a  broad  clear  forehead,  and  teeth 
of  the  most  shining  whiteness.  I  afterwards  discovered 
that  her  eyes  were  dark  and  flashing ;  and  though  her 
mouth  was  rather  wide,  the  bold  and  beautiful  curve  of 
her  chin,  and  the  noble  line  from  that  to  her  small  classi¬ 
cal  ear,  was  such  as  might  have  redeemed  from  vulgarity 
a  countenance  more  broadly  marked  than  hers. 

Miss  Somerville  was  certainly  not  what  I  had  expected. 
She  was  bold,  but  not  vulgar — bold,  for  she  was  a  spoiled 
child,  and  had  never  known  the  fear  of  punishment — bold, 
for  she  was  a  high-minded  woman,  and  had  never  felt 
the  shame  of  acting  a  false  part. 

Still,  I  did  not  like  her.  She  had  the  manners  of  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  be  thought  droll ;  and  though 
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in  my  heart  I  could  not  accuse  her  of  affectation,  there 
was  an  arch  curve  about  her  lips,  and  a  triumphal  eleva¬ 
tion  of  her  marked  and  meaning  eye-brows,  that  seemed 
to  set  me  at  defiance ;  so  that  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I 
had  assumed  the  air  and  tone  of  one  who  acts  on  the 
defensive.  With  others  she  conversed  rapidly  and 
fluently ;  but  whenever  her  opinions  and  mine  came  in 
contact,  they  were  decidedly  opposed ;  and  before  the 
evening  closed,  we  w'ere  positively  rude  to  each  other. 
On  my  part,  I  was  piqued  that  one  so  young,  and  a 
woman,  should  presume  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation ; 
while  she  was  equally  surprised  and  annoyed,  to  find  a 
gentleman,  and  a  stranger,  insensible  to  her  attractions, 
and  unmoved  by  her  influence. 

Once,  and  once  only,  I  detected  myself  gazing  at  her 
with  admiration.  She  had  been  talking  with  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  of  narrow  prejudices,  and  rigid  ways  of  thinking 
and  judging  of  the  poor;  when,  forgetting  all  argument, 
all  reasoning,  and  all  calculation — three  things  she  was 
rather  apt  to  forget — she  burst  forth  into  such  an  indig¬ 
nant  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  sympathies 
of  human  nature,  that  the  company  became  silent,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her.  Upon  which  she  appeared 
suddenly  to  recollect  herself,  and,  shocked  at  the  promi¬ 
nent  part  she  was  taking,  as  well  as  at  the  degree  of 
personal  feeling  she  was  exhibiting,  a  burning  crimson 
rushed  into  her  face,  while  she  bent  down  her  head,  silent, 
and  evidently  abashed. 

“  There  is  some  grace  in  her  yet,”  thought  I,  “  for  she 
knows  how  to  blush  ;  and  from  that  moment  I  regarded 
her  with  more  complacency  ;  while  my  sister  relieved  her 
embarrassment,  by  immediately  proposing  music. 

Again  I  was  annoyed  beyond  measure,  for  I  doubted 
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not  this  country  belle  would  inflict  upon  us  some  old  piece 
of  music,  with  its  endless  variations  and  accompaniments, 
the  practice  of  a  whole  year  of  her  boarding-school 
education.  I  was  mistaken  in  my  calculations,  however ; 
for  Miss  Somerville  refused  to  be  the  first  to  play;  and  my 
sister  had  to  make  many  journeys  round  the  room,  plead¬ 
ing  with  different  ladies  before  any  could  be  led  blushing 
to  the  instrument.  As  usual,  when  they  did  come,  they 
came  in  shoals ;  and  the  gentlemen  then  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  politics,  more  to  their  hearts’  content.  There 
were  still  some  of  the  party  not  so  easily  satisfied  ;  and 
I  heard  my  sister  whisper  to  her  friend,  “  My  dear  Kate, 
have  pity  upon  my  piano,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  discord.” 

Kate  laughed  heartily  at  my  sister’s  dilemma ;  but 
rose  immediately,  and  taking  her  humble  place  amongst 
the  musical  group,  waited  patiently  until  two  young  ladies 
had  finished  their  well-known  company  duet ;  when  the 
party  could  not  do  otherwise  than  make  way  for  one 
whose  pretensions  all  agreed  to  be  unrivalled,  though  her 
style  of  singing  was  by  no  means  popular. 

I  had  watched  these  movements,  and  prepared  my 
nerves  for  what  I  expected  would  be  showing  off  in  the 
highest  style  of  country  execution ;  in  other  words, 
making  as  much  noise  as  the  piano  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  when  my  ear  was  caught  by  one  of  the  sweetest 
of  Scotch  ballads,  sung  by  the  clearest  and  most  musical 
of  voices,  with  such  rapid  alternations  of  playfulness  and 
pathos,  that  it  seemed  to  come  as  fresh  from  the  heart  of 
the  minstrel,  as  if  it  had  never  been  played  or  sung 
before — a  genuine  burst  of  feelings,  sung  as  the  wild 
bird  sings  on  his  native  tree.  I  had  heard  more  powerful 
voices,  and  listened  to  performances  more  elaborate  and 
complete,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  before 
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listened  to  such  free-born  native  music ;  and  when  the 
song  was  ended,  I  found  I  had  unconsciously  placed 
myself  beside  the  singer,  while  m'ost  of  those  who  pre¬ 
viously  composed  the  musical  group,  had  fallen  back  into 
their  places,  and  were  forming  themselves  into  little 
coteries  of  laughter  and  of  gossip  around  the  room. 

Miss  Somerville  rose  from  her  seat. 

“  You  are  not  tired,”  I  exclaimed  with  impatience. 

“  Oh,  no,”  she  answered,  “  but  I  see  my  audience  is. 
My  style  of  music  is  not  popular  amongst  them.  They 
like  their  own  much  better  ;  and  I  must  not  monopolize.” 

My  sister  had  now  moved  away  to  another  part  of  the 
room ;  and  I  consequently  found  myself  tete-a-tete  with 
the  very  person  I  most  wished  to  avoid  ;  and  who,  unless 
she  would  be  always  singing  to  me,  wrould,  I  believed,  be 
nothing  but  intolerable.  Contrary  to  my  expectations, 
we  fell  into  a  most  awkward  silence,  when  suddenly  the 
lady  turned  to  me,  and  said,  with  a  look  of  grave  concern, 
“  You  seem  to  have  a  dreadful  cold,  sir.  It  must  be  a 
sad  bore  to  sit  in  such  a  room  as  this,  and  hear  us  all 
talking  of  things  you  don’t  care  about ;  with  that  ringing- 
in  the  ear,  and  throbbing  in  the  temples,  which  a  bad 
cold  produces.  I  know  nothing  worse  to  endure  ;  and 
in  charity  to  you,  I  am  going  to  break  up  the  party,  by 
carrying  off  my  father.  But,  stay  one  moment.” 

And  she  went  hastily  out  of  the  room,  without  allowing 
me  time  to  apologize  for  my  stupidity  and  rudeness,  on 
the  score  of  that  indisposition  which  she  had  so  kindly 
noticed.  My  sister  followed  her,  but  soon  returned. 

“  When  will  these  people  go  away  ?  ”  I  asked  with 
impatience. 

“  As  soon  as  Mr.  and  Miss  Somerville  order  their 
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“  And  why  don't  they  order  it  now  ? 55 

“  Because  Miss  Somerville  is  standing  by  the  nursery 
fire,  making  you  a  nostrum  for  your  cold.” 

“  What  an  unaccountable  creature !  ”  I  exclaimed. 
“  Why,  I  have  been  positively  rude. to  her.” 

“  That  makes  no  difference  with  her,”  replied  my 
sister.  “  She  would  cure  the  malady  of  an  enemy,  just 
as  willingly  as  that  of  a  friend.” 

“  Then  there  is  nothing  personal  in  the  matter,” 
thought  I,  with  a  slight  touch  of  disappointment, 

In  a  few  days  this  visit  was  to  be  returned ;  and  so  much 
were  the  effects  of  my  cold  alleviated  by  the  means  above 
alluded  to,  that  I  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
indisposition  a  plea  for  absenting  myself  from  the  party. 

Somerville  Hall  was  built  in  the  old  English  style. 
It  had  a  square  flat  front,  with  octagonal  towers  projecting 
a  little  at  each  end  ;  and  there  were  turrets,  and  recesses, 
and  mullioned  windows,  and  winding  passages,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  to  be  long  remembered  about  it ;  but 
most  of  all  the  iry,  Never  have  I  seen  such  deep,  such 
rich  festoons  of  ivy,  as  hung  over  the  arched  entrance  of 
the  eastern  tower.  And  then  there  was  that  old-fashioned 
plant,  with  its  bright  red  berries,  and  short  green  leaves, 
and  the  rambling  clematis  all  about  the  front ;  while  a 
white  rose  climbed  up  to  the  window  of  Kate’s  own  room, 
as  if  to  mark  the  purity  and  sacredness  of  that  particular 
spot. 

But  I  forget ;  for  I  was  a  long  time  before  I  >  thought 
there  was  any  thing  sacred  connected  with  her ;  and 
especially  on  the  day  I  allude  to,  though  she  had  cured 
my  cold,  I  felt  as  if  I  owed  her  a  sort  of  revenge,  because 
1  could  not  dislike  her  as  I  had  intended ;  and  I  thought 
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of  nothing  but  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  bring  her 
down,  and  humble  her. 

The  avenue  of  elms  through  which  we  drove,  did  not 
lead  directly  to  the  house,  though  it  commanded  a  view 
of  it  through  many  openings  in  the  trees ;  but  when  we 
had  approached  within  a  hundred  yards,  the  road  turned 
off  into  an  open  sweep,  along  a  lawn  of  the  smoothest  turf, 
sloping  down  to  a  bright  sparkling  river,  which  watered 
the  adjoining  meadows,  winding  like  a  silver  thread 
amongst  the  green  tufts  of  ash,  and  birch,  and  willow, 
that  fringed  its  verdant  banks.  In  approaching  nearer 
to  the  mansion,  we  passed  along  the  side  of  a  beautiful 
shrubbery,  whose  winding  walks  were  scarcely  visible 
amongst  the  thickly-grouping  lilachs,  and  laburnums, 
and  the  weeping  willows,  that  hung  over  the  road. 

On  reaching  this  spot,  my  sister  exclaimed  with 
astonishment  at  the  sight  of  an  enormous  mound  of  earth, 
which  several  workmen  were  engaged  in  rearing,  while 
beside  them  stood  the  master  of  the  house,  his  attention 
being  so  entirely  absorbed,  that  he  did  not  observe  our 
carriage  pass.  It  was  then  I  first  learned  that  this  excel¬ 
lent  man — for  excellent  he  certainly  was  in  all  qualities  of 
the  heart — was  inveterately  addicted  to  the  habit  of  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  what  are  commonly  called  hobbies  ; 
and  ^having  no  public  pursuits,  nor  anything,  in  short,  to 
lead  him  out  of  the  narrow  precincts  of  his  hereditary 
domain,  the  restless  spirit  of  invention,  so  often  mistaken 
for  that  of  improvement,  had  left  its  traces  on  many 
portions  of  his  estate,  where  sums  of  money  had  been 
sunk  sufficient  to  have  cured  a  man  less  enterprising,  of 
the  fascinating,  but  dangerous  habit  of  trying  expe¬ 
riments  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale.  In  one  part  of 
his  grounds,  in  particular,  though  happily  remote  from 
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the  house,  was  a  ruinous  heap  of  broken  earth,  interspersed 
with  deep  pits,  beside  which  were  scattered  a  few  slightly 
built  sheds,  unoccupied,  and  falling  to  decay.  Here  Mr. 
Somerville  had  once  intended  to  establish  a  pottery  ;  but 
the  idea  of  digging  for  coal  soon  afterwards  presenting 
itself  to  his  mind,  the  latter  gained  the  ascendancy  ;  and 
another  part  of  his  estate  presented  an  equally  deserted 
scene,  strewed  with  the  vestiges  of  a  project  equally 
futile. 

It  was  strange,  as  Kate  used  often  to  observe,  that  her 
father  should  allow  these  things  to  remain — that  he  should 
mot  employ  some  of  his  numerous  host  of  labourers  to 
smoothe  down  the  earth,  and  carry  off  the  rubbish,  in 
order  to  efface  the  memory  of  defeated  enterprise.  The 
disease  of  hobby-riding  had,  however,  the  same  symptoms 
and  character  with  him,  as  with  others.  The  object  of 
the  present  moment,  and  the  hopes  it  supplied,  so  entirely 
occupied  his  mind,  that  he  seemed  to  feel  neither  the  pain 
of  wounded  pride,  nor  that  of  disappointed  effort.  To 
him  the  future  was  all ;  and  the  past  was  consequently 
nothing. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  Mr.  Somerville  presented  a 
perfect  picture  of  an  amiable,  peace-loving  country  gen¬ 
tleman.  And  so  in  fact  he  was.  He  had  not  an  unkind 
thought  or  feeling  towards  any  human  being.  But  at  the 
same  he  knew  very  little  what  human  beings  were.  On  the 
subject  of  chemical  combinations,  and  patent  machinery, 
his  information  was  far  more  extensive,  and  his  attention 
more  easily  excited.  He  would  probably  have  fallen 
asleep,  had  any  one  talked  to  him  of  moral  principle;  and 
even  on  the  finer  distinctions  of  religious  creed  and  party, 
he  was  neither  an  intelligent,  nor  a  patient  listener  ; 
although  no  man  could  be  more  strictly  moral,  as  to 
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general  conduct,  or  more  scrupulous  in  observing  the 
religious  forms  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from 
his  youth.  Talk  to  Mr.  Somerville,  however,  on  some  of 
his  favourite  subjects,  tell  him  of  some  recent  invention 
in  mechanism,  or  discovery  in  science,  and  his  eyes  were 
lighted  up  with  animation,  his  whole  frame  was  instinct 
with  another  life,  and  he  became  for  the  instant  a  new 
and  a  different  man. 

Kate  Somerville,  tempted  as  she  sometimes  was  to 
treat  with  playful  satire  her  father’s  little  peculiarities, 
still  spoke  of  them  with  affectionate  tenderness,  saying 
they  were  so  harmless,  so  droll,  and  they  made  him  so 
happy.  They  had,  however,  two  great  disadvantages — 
they  wasted  his  money ;  and  they  rendered  him,  what 
otherwise  his  good  feeling  could  never  have  allowed  him 
to  be,  at  times  excessively  tiresome. 

On  arriving  at  Somerville  Hall  on  the  day  alluded  to, 
wre  saw  my  sister’s  friend  already  on  the  steps.  Regardless 
of  those  forms  of  polished  life,  which  would  have  detained 
her  in  the  drawing-room  until  we  entered  ;  she  rushed 
out  to  meet  us,  and  even  clasped  my  sister’s  hand  at  the 
door  of  the  carriage. 

Had  a  painter  wished  for  a  personification  of  all  the 
ideas  we  are  accustomed  to  embody  in  a  true  English 
welcome — a  welcome  entire,  and  hearty,  and  undisguised, 
he  would  have  chosen  Kate  Somerville  at  that  moment; 
nay,  at  any  moment  of  that  day,  for  her  looks,  her 
manners,  the  energy  with  which  she  stirred  up  a  closely 
packed  fire,  inquired  after  my  cold,  and  drew  the  most 
comfortable  chairs  into  the  most  comfortable  places,  made 
us  feel  at  once,  that  we  were  making  her  happy,  and  our¬ 
selves  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  nice  art,  that  of  making 
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people  feel  glad  they  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  coming 
to  see  you.  Kate  Somerville  understood  jt  well. 

“  I  have  invited  no  one  to  meet  you,”  she  said,  “except 
our  good  friend  the  clergyman,  for  I  am  a  great  economist 
-of  pleasure,  and  I  wanted  to  have  you  all  to  ourselves.” 

The  clergyman,  who  was  a  friendly  and  intelligent 
man,  at  that  moment  arrived  ;  and  one  of  the  party  then 
inquired,  what  Mr.  Somerville  was  so  busy  with  in  the 

“  Pray  do  not  ask  me,”  said  the  daughter,  with  evident 
chagrin.  “  There  is  something  rising  higher  and  higher 
every  day  ;  but  what  it  is  to  be,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
Sometimes  I  have  strong  suspicions  it  is  to  be  a  volcano  ; 
for  you  must  know  chemistry  is  all  the  rage  with  us 
at  present — Mr.  Perguson.” 

“  Is  Mr.  Ferguson  here?”  asked  the  clergyman  rather 
hastily. 

“  Oh,  no,”  replied  Kate,  “or  I  should  not  have  invited 
you.  For  though  yours  is  an  order  which  ought  especially 
to  live  in  charity  with  all  men,  I  strongly  suspect  you, 
Mr.  Forbes,  of  hating  that  man.” 

“  I  certainly  should  not  choose  Mr.  Ferguson  for  my 
own  private  companion replied  Mr.  Forbes.  “  But  as 
to  hating  him,  I  hope  I  hate  no  man.” 

“  Who  is  Mr.  Ferguson?”  inquired  my  brother,  “  if  it 
be  fair  to  ask.  I  never  heard  of  him  before  as  being  at 
all  intimate  here.” 

“  He  is  a  man  of  gas,  and  blow-pipes,  and  steam- 
pressure,”  replied  Kate,  “and  my  father  has  conceived  a 
great  liking  for  him,  because  he  is  about  to  take  out  a 
patent  for  some  wonderful  invention.  But  really  I  pay  so 
little  attention  to  these  things,  that  I  am  unable  to  tell  you 
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what  it  is.  But  here  comes  my  good  father,  so  now  we 
will  have  dinner  ;  and  I  hope  none  of  you  will  require  a 
patent  invention  for  creating  an  appetite.” 

Mr.  Somerville  welcomed  his  guests  with  much  of  the 
genuine  cordiality  of  his  daughter,  though  he  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  except  when  some  of  his  favourite  subjects 
were  introduced.  Then  indeed  the  case  became  a  very 
protracted  one  ;  and  my  sister  knowing  by  experience  the 
difficulty  of  treating  the  good  man’s  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness,  used  to  warn  us  off  the  dangerous  ground  with  great 
tact  and  skill. 

“  You  must  not  speak  of  his  pleasure  grounds,”  she 
whispered,  as  we  went  into  the  dining-room ;  for  though 
you  will  have  to  walk  round  them  before  the  day  is  over, 
the  longer  you  can  put  off  this  subject,  the  shorter  your 
penance  will  be.” 

At  the  head  of  her  father’s  table  Miss  Somerville 
appeared  to  great  advantage.  She  had  lost  her  mother 
when  a  child,  and  the  habit  thus  acquired  of  superintend¬ 
ing  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  family,  had  added, 
to  the  many  good  qualities  with  which  her  character  was 
adorned,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  practical  part  of  domestic  economy,  combined  with 
the  delicacy  and  good  taste  which  keeps  all  display  of 
such  knowledge  to  its  proper  time  and  place. 

The  table  at  Somerville  Hall  was  covered  with  what 
some  would  call  “  vulgar  plenty,”  in  short,  with  the  best 
of  country  fare,  and  many  of  the  greatest  delicacies  were 
of  Kate’s  own  making ;  for  she  despised  nothing,  which, 
as  she  used  to  say  in  homely  phrase,  “  helped  to  make 
people  comfortable.” 

“  And  you  never  like  to  make  them  uncomfortable  ?  ” 
said  I :  for  her  manner  was  one  to  invite  freedom. 
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“  Don’t  you  remember,”  she  replied,  “  when  you  were 
a  child,  and  cried  for  nothing,  your  kind  nurses  used  to 
give  you  a -box  on  the  ear  by  way  of  something  to  cry 
for?  Now  I  confess,  when  I  see  people  fastidious,  and 
proud,  and  dissatisfied  with  those  they  cannot  understand, 
it  does  sometimes  tempt  me  to  give  them  something  to 
dislike.” 

Had  this  remark  been  made  with  bitterness,  it  would 
probably  have  closed  our  acquaintance  then  and  there, 
for  I  was  perfectly  aware  of  its  application ;  but  when 
I  looked  at  the  speaker,  she  was  regarding  me  with  such 
an  animated  and  playful  smile,  that  I  could  not  choose 
but  forgive  her.  Besides  which,  she  was  helping  me  to 
the  wing  of  a  chicken ;  so  I  was  compelled  to  thank  her, 
whether  I  felt  grateful  or  not. 

It  seems  a  strange  anomaly  in  human  nature,  that  so 
many  worthy  people  of  respectable  understanding,  should, 
so  far  as  their  own  practice  is  concerned,  be  unable  to 
distinguish  between  being  agreeable,  and  being  tiresome. 
Poor  Mr.  Somerville  had  not  the  tact  to  perceive  when 
the  ladies  had  left  the  room,  and  the  wine  had  been  many 
times  round  the  table,  and  he  had  fairly  entered  upon  his 
then  pet  subject — the  art  of  varying  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  so  as  to  produce  gentle  undulations  in  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds — that  his  guests  were  all  sitting  uneasily 
on  their  chairs,  looking  out  of  the  window,  or  exchanging 
glances  with  each  other ;  until  at  last,  in  order  to  change 
the  scene,  if  not  the  subject,  my  brother  proposed  a  stroll 
in  the  grounds,  and  we  gladly  rose  from  the  table  ;  for  the 
dinner-hour  at  Somerville  Hall  was  the  same  as  in  the 
olden  time — so  early  as  to  admit  of  a  walk  before  tea. 

On  reaching  the  garden,  it  was  a  matter  of  astonish¬ 
ment  to  us  that  the  master  of  the  house  was  not  ashamed, 
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bat  actually  proud,  to  show  us  what  eight  workmen,  two 
carts,  and  four  horses  were  doing  in  his  grounds,  and  in 
what  was  once  the  loveliest  spot  of  all.  He  had  imbibed 
the  notion,  however,  that  this  particular  part  was  too  flat, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  great  mound  we  had  seen  in 
approaching,  were  deep  hollows,  where  the  water  now 
stood  in  pools.  The  flower-beds  too,  on  which  Kate,  and 
even  her  father,  had  once  bestowed  so  much  time  and 
taste,  were  all  scooped  out  and  carried  away,  or  else 
covered  over  with  the  mound  of  earth,  which  was  to  be 
crowned  with  a  Grecian  temple,  as  the  finishing  stroke  of 
beauty. 

But  we  were  all  glad  to  forget  these  little  absurdities, 
in  a  man  who  could  lead  us  back  to  his  fire-side,  with 
the  kind  and  cordial  feelings  which  seemed  ever  to  be 
glowing  at  the  heart  of  Mr.  Somerville ;  though  he  left 
it  to  his  daughter  to  express  in  a  more  animated  manner, 
what  only  could  be  read  in  the  bland  and  quiet  expression 
of  his  cheerful  face.  Nor  was  there  much  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  his  monopoly  of  the  conversation,  when  his 
daughter  was  present ;  for  she  had  the  art  of  making  the 
evening  pass  away  so  pleasantly,  that,  contrary  to  all  my 
calculations,  I  was  really  sorry  when  the  time  arrived  for 
us  to  leave  the  hospitable  Hall;  and  I  bade  good  night  to 
Kate  Somerville  with  a  conviction  that  whatever  one’s 
previous  impressions  might  be,  it  was  impossible  to  dislike 
her  in  her  own  house. 

It  is  true  she  seemed  not  always  sufficiently  gentle, 
that  she  was  often  abrupt,  and  sometimes  pert ;  but  then 
she  was  so  kindly  solicitous  for  every  one’s  comfort;  so 
forgetful  of  her  own,  so  quick  to  perceive  every  little 
peculiarity  of  taste  or  feeling,  and  so  watchful  of  every 
opportunity  to  afford  pleasure  to  her  guests,  that  the 
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most  polished  gentlewoman  could  not  have  rivalled  her 
in  the  art  of  making  every  one  satisfied  with  the  position 
he  held  at  her  father’s  fireside. 

“What  happy  evenings  we  always  spend  here!” 
exclaimed  my  sister,  as  soon  as  w£  were  again  seated  in 
the  carriage,  where  we  had  offered  Mr.  Forbes  a  place  ; 
“  Miss  Somerville  leaves  us  nothing  to  wish  for,  either  in 
her  heart,  or  her  home.” 

“  A  little  more  quiet  would  sometimes  be  an  advan¬ 
tage,”  said  Mr.  Langton,  settling  himself  to  sleep. 

“  It  is,  indeed,  a  delightful  place,”  observed  the 
clergyman,  very  gravely ;  “  and  Miss  Somerville  is  a 
delightful  girl;  yet  I  own,  I  never  visit  the  Hall,  without 
feeling  that  one  thing  is  wanting.” 

“And  pray  what  is  that?”  I  inquired;  not  quite 
satisfied  that  any  one  besides  myself  should  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  finding  fault  with  Miss  Somerville — “and 
pray  what  do  you  find  wanting  ?” 

“  Religion  ” — was  the  startling  reply. 

“What!”  I  exclaimed.  “Have  they  really  no  reli- 
gion  ( 

“  Ho  not  mistake  me,”  said  the  clergyman.  “  They 
are  church-going  people,  and  they  have  a  high  standard 
of  moral  feeling,  which  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever 
violate.” 

“  And  what  more  would  you  have  ?  Are  we  not  told 
cthat  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit?’  ” 

In  prosperous  seasons,  my  young  friend,  the  tree 
which  has  but  little  root,  may  possibly  produce  good  fruit. 
The  question  is,  how  long  will  it  continue  to  do  so?  It  is 
in  seasons  of  temptation  and  trial  that  we  see  the  difference 
between  those  who  have  admired  religion  at  a  distance, 
and  those  who  have  made  it  a  matter  of  personal  concern 
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— between  those  who  have  simply  a  knowledge  that  they 
are  weak  and  erring  creatures,  and  those  who  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  laying  hold  of  the  means  of  salvation.” 

“  But  in  a  home  so  peaceful  and  remote  as  theirs, 
they  must  be  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation,  if  not  of 
trial.” 

“  Ah !  who  shall  say  into  what  paradise  of  earth  the 
serpent  may  not  enter !  ” 

“  I  think  you  cannot  trace  it  here.” 

“  Is  not  the  mere  fact  of  living  without  any  definite 
purpose  or  aim,  beyond  the  amusement  of  the  present 
moment,  a  proof  that  we  are  tempted  to  the  sins  of 
omission  at  least.” 

“  But  I  have  heard  that  Miss  Somerville  is  both 
industrious  and  charitable  in  an  eminent  degree;  and  who 
can  accuse  her  father  of  living  without  an  object,  when 
improvement  is  the  end  he  has  perpetually  in  view?” 

“  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  family,”  continued 
Mr.  Forbes,  “  to  speak  longer  in  this  strain — that  is,  to 
speak  of  them,  rather  than  to  them,  respecting  their 
faults.  I  will  only  observe,  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
that  few  persons  are  permitted  to  go  on  to  the  end  of 
their  lives,  in  a  state  of  self-deception  with  regard  to 
their  religious  foundation.  Those  who  have  no  belief, 
and  make  no  profession,  too  frequently  die  as  they  have 
lived :  but  a  religious  professor  who  wants  the  vital 
principle  of  Christian  life,  is  usually — and  I  may  add, 
mercifully — brought  into  some  state  of  trial  or  temptation, 
under  which  he  is  compelled  either  to  lay  hold  of  the  only 
means  of  support,  or  to  fall  from  the  false  position  he  has 
held,  and  thus  exhibit  to  the  world  the  just  consequences 
of  his  fatal  error.  My  opinion  has  always  been,  that  we 
are  too  apt  to  blame  the  world  for  leading  us  astray,  and 
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to  think  that  if  we  neither  see  nor  hear  what  is  evil 
amongst  others,  we  shall  escape  its  influence  altogether. 
Alas!  how  many  wretched  beings  have  fled  the  infected 
city,  and  found  they  had  the  plague-spot  on  themselves! 
How  many  more  have  shunned  the  companionship  of 
men,  to  feel  in  the  end  that  they  were  only  fit  for  that  of 
fallen  spirits.” 

It  appeared  to  me  at  that  time,  that  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Forbes  were  unreasonably  strict,  and  unkindly 
severe;  for  I  was  young  and  inexperienced,  and  had  not 
lived  to  know  that  our  most  dangerous  enemies  are  often 
found  within  ourselves. 

Mine  was  a  delusion  under  which  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands,  labour — that  of  believing  it  is  sufficient  to 
be  kind,  and  generous,  and  respectable,  and  beloved  ; 
and  that  no  temptation  can  reach  us,  so  long  as  we  admire 
and  practise  whatsoever  is  aimable. 

Let  us  look  to  the  end,  and  see  whether  the  season  of 
trial  may  not  arrive  even  in  old  age — whether  the  tree 
may  not  fall  before  the  blast,  even  when  its  lofty  boughs 
have  blossomed  and  borne  fruit — whether  the  richly 
freighted  vessel  may  not  be  wrecked  even  on  its  home¬ 
ward  way,  and  with  the  haven  full  in  view. 
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It  made  a  great  breach  in  our  enjoyment  of  the  hospitality 
of  Somerville  Hall,  when  Mr.  Ferguson  joined  us,  as  he 
sometimes  did  that  winter.  On  my  first  interview  with 
him,  I  felt  surprised  that  a  man  so  gentlemanly  as  Mr. 
Somerville  should  be  able  to  find  pleasure  in  his  society, 
for  he  was  anything  but  attractive  in  his  own  person. 
Yet  on  farther  observation  I  found  him  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  talent ;  and  if  not  open  himself,  gifted  with  the 
power  of  unfolding  the  characters  of  those  around  him. 

“  Will  you  do  me  a  great  kindness,”  said  Kate,  one 
morning  when  he  had  been  invited  to  spend  the  day  with 
us  ;  “  will  you  watch  that  man  for  me,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  him?  For  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind 
whether  he  is  rather  good,  or  wholly  bad — tolerably 
respectable,  or  altogether  mean.” 

“  How  long  have  you  known  him  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  Nearly  four  months.” 

“  I  should  certainly  say  then,  that  a  man  who  inspires 
no  confidence  in  an  acquaintance  of  four  months,  must,  at 
best,  be  more  bad  than  good.” 

“  Yet  he  has  some  redeeming  qualities — he  listens 
patiently  to  my  poor  father’s  stories.” 

It  struck  me  at  that  moment,  that  Mr.  Ferguson 
might  possibly  have  his  own  interest  in  doing  this  ;  but  I 
watched  him  through  the  day,  and  gave  my  report  in  the 
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evening,  as  I  had  been  requested,  without  betraying  any 
of  the  suspicions  which  were  beginning  to  gain  ground  in 
my  own  mind.  My  evidence,  though  confined  to  subjects 
of  a  superficial  nature,  was  far  from  satisfactory ;  and,  as  if 
by  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding,  we  ceased  to  mention 
Mr.  Ferguson  to  each  other,  though  his  presence  had  the 
same  effect  upon  us  all ;  resembling  what  certain  writers 
have  described  as  operating  upon  the  agents  of  super¬ 
natural  power,  by  that  of  some  being  not  of  their  own 
order. 

Much  as  I  now  admired  Miss  Somerville  in  her  father’s 
house,  I  was  not  aware  of  some  points  of  excellence  in  her 
still  undisciplined  character,  until  one  morning,  when  my 
sister  wished  particularly  to  see  her  friend,  and  I  was 
sent,  by  no  means  an  unwilling  ambassador  to  the  Hall,  to 
request  that  she  would  ride  back  with  me,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  with  us. 

I  found  her  in  the  hall  on  this  occasion  in  close  con¬ 
versation  with  an  old  woman  of  the  neighbouring  village, 
whose  daughter  lay  at  the  point  of  death ;  and  so  entirely 
was  her  attention  occupied,  that  she  only  bowed  as  I 
entered,  and  waved  her  hand  for  me  to  pass  into  the 
dining-room.  She  soon  joined  me  there,  with  her  accus¬ 
tomed  welcome,  and  when  I  told  her  the  object  of  my 
visit,  she  willingly  acceded  to  my  sister’s  wishes,  endea¬ 
vouring  only  to  stipulate  that  I  should  not  wait  for  her, 
but  allow  her  to  ride  alone. 

“  You  must  not  object  to  this,”  she  added,  u  on  the 
score  of  propriety,  for  it  is  what  I  am  accustomed  to ;  and 
though  it  may  appear  to  you  a  breach  of  decorum  for  a 
young  lady  of  nineteen  to  ride  alone,  you  wrould  find  it 
difficult  to  convince  me,  that  it  is  not  in  reality  more  safe, 
and  more  prudent,  for  a  girl,  who,  like  me,  has  managed 
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her  own  affairs  from  her  childhood,  to  ride  a  sure-footed 
pony  alone,  through  a  neighbourhood  where  she  is  both 
known  and  respected,  than  to  be  accompanied  through 
highways  and  byways  by  a  servant  with  whom  she  is  but 
little  acquainted.” 

“  But  a  gentleman  friend.” 

“  A  gentleman  friend  !”  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  me 
with  impatience,  “where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  A  motherless 
girl  cannot  be  too  careful  how  she  yields  to  the  delusion 
of  making  friends  of  gentlemen ;  and  if  you  were  not 
Lucy  Langton’s  brother,  and  did  not  dislike  me  besides,  I 
certainly  should  not  ride  with  you.” 

There  was  no  arguing  with  Kate  Somerville  on  subjects 
like  this.  She  knew  little,  and  cared  less,  about  the 
conventional  rules  of  polished  life.  Whatever  point  was 
discussed,  she  went  directly  to  the  question  of  its  good  or 
evil  nature ;  and  acting  on  the  same  principle — regarding 
only  what  she  believed  to  be  essentially  right  or  wrong — 
she  necessarily  often  did  what  the  wyorld  would  have  con¬ 
demned  ;  and  sometimes  even  acted  in  a  manner,  which, 
however  justifiable  to  herself,  might,  on  a  wader  scale  of 
influence,  have  been  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

“  Leaving  the  argument  of  propriety  then,”  said  I, 
“  entirely  out  of  the  question,  you  will  surely  permit  me 
to  ride  with  you  as  a  personal  gratification.” 

“  I  must  dispute  with  you  again,”  said  she,  “  for  it 
would  be  no  gratification  to  any  one  to  ride  with  me  this 
morning.  I  am  not  going  to  amble  over  grassy  downs, 
nor  simply  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  exercise  and  the 
air.  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  making  several  calls  in 
the  village ;  and  if  you  ride  wdth  me,  you  will  have  to  wrait 
for  me  at  the  cottage  doors,  with  more  patience  than  I 
imagine  you  to  possess.” 

m  2 
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“  And  is  that  the  extent  of  your  second  objection  ?” 

“  It  is  said  that  a  woman’s  true  reason  comes  last ;  and 
I  believe  mine  is  yet  untold.  But  you  shall  hear  it  if  you 
wish,  for  I  am  not  skilled  in  concealing  the  truth.” 

“  By  all  means.  I  believe  I  shall  like  your  last  reason 
better  than  the  first.” 

“  Well  then,  there  is  nothing  I  despise  so  much  as  the 
affectation  of  what  is  good.  Do  you  like  my  reasoning 
so  far  ?” 

“  Extremely.” 

“  Now,  it  so  happens  that  from  our  position  in  the 
country,  my  father  and  I  have  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  all  the  poor  people  in  the 
neighbouring  village.  It  was  the  habit  of  my  mother  to 
associate  herself  much  with  the  weal  and  the  woe  of  those 
around  her,  and  my  father  has  brought  me  up  to  do  the 
same.” 

“  And  how  is  it  possible,”  I  exclaimed,  “  that  any 
proof  of  the  active  power  of  such  benevolence  should 
operate  to  your  disadvantage?” 

“  Just  because  you  do  not  understand  me  ;  and  if  any 
of  these  poor  people  should  exhibit  their  gratitude,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  in  a  very  disproportionate  and 
unreasonable  manner,  you  would  look  upon  it  all  as  a 
scene  got  up  for  the  occasion  to  make  me  appear  in  your 
eyes  the  ‘  Lady  Bountiful  ’  of  the  village.” 

Of  course  I  disclaimed  all  tendency  to  such  injurious 
suspicions  ;  but  Miss  Somerville  seemed  to  have  under¬ 
stood  the  nature  of  my  feelings  towards  her  from  the 
first ;  and  leaving  me,  as  I  thought,  rather  haughtily,  to 
prepare  for  her  ride,  I  remained  in  perfect  ignorance  as 
to  whether  my  company  was  really  irksome  or  otherwise. 

I  had  never  before  that  day  seen  Kate  Somerville  on 
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horseback.  A  black  pony  of  uncommon  symmetry  was 
led  to  the  door,  and  the  lady  soon  appeared  in  her  riding- 
dress,  which  became  her  more  than  any  other.  She  was 
indeed  the  queen  of  equestrians.  The  old  servant  who 
held  her  rein,  looked  proudly  at  his  mistress,  then  at  me, 
and  then  at  the  pony.  It  had  been  taught  to  stand 
perfectly  still,  until  she  was  fairly  in  the  saddle,  when  it 
bounded  from  the  ground,  and  danced  upon  the  green 
sward,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  unseated  a  less 
skilful  rider. 

No  doubt  the  lady  herself  was  a  little  vain  of  this 
display  ;  for  when  she  shook  back  her  glossy  ringlets  from 
her  brow  and  cheek,  I  could  see  that  its  colour  was 
heightened  ;  and  while  she  stretched  her  hand  amongst 
the  animal’s  flowing  mane,  and  patted  its  arched  and 
beautiful  neck,  she  looked  aside  at  me  with  a  merry  laugh, 
which  told  how  completely  the  subject  of  our  late  con¬ 
versation  was  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  that 
moment. 

Miss  Somerville  looked  both  so  happy  and  so  wrnll  on 
horseback,  that  it  was  with  feelings  of  pride  as  well  as 
pleasure,  I  accompanied  her  in  her  morning’s  ride,  which, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  very  different  affair  from 
what  I  had  expected,  notwithstanding  all  she  had  told  me 
of  her  intentions.  No  sooner  had  we  reached  the  village 
through  which  our  road  lay,  than  I  found  my  patience 
put  to  the  test  by  stopping  at  almost  every  door.  Even 
at  the  auberge,  or  hotel,  as  it  was  called,  where  a  red  lion 
swung  high  in  air — even  there  Kate  Somerville  reined 
in  her  steed,  and  striking  sharply  at  the  door  with  her 
riding-whip,  desired  to  speak  with  the  master  of  the 
house. 

44  The  girl  is  possessed,”  thought  I.  44  What  can  she 
wrant  here  ?  ” 
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“  I  want  to  speak  with  Mr.  Giles,”  said  Miss  Somer¬ 
ville  to  the  woman  who  had  answered  her  summons  ;  and 
immediately  the  master  himself  came  forward,  and  asked 
if  she  would  he  pleased  to  alight. 

“  No,  no,”  said  Kate,  “  I  only  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  old  Stephenson,  the  gardener.  He  has  joined  the 
temperance  society,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  tempting 
him  to  violate  his  pledge.  I  see  you  are  laughing  at 
what  you  think  his  folly.  You  can  do  that  as  much  as 
you  please ;  but  remember  he  has  been  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  an  old  man  like  him  to 
begin  a  new  course  of  life.  If,  therefore,  he  falls  away 
again  by  your  persuasion,  the  sin  will  lie  at  your  door. 
So  look  to  it,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Giles ;  ,for  we  hear  of  a 
good  deal  that  passes  in  your  house.” 

At  the  commencement  of  this  conversation,  just  and 
praiseworthy  as  it  certainly  was,  I  had  felt  a  strange 
nervous  sensation  creep  over  me,  by  no  means  lessened  on 
observing  that  we  were  stationed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  a  populous  village,  and  on  a  public  road,  where 
carriages  were  every  moment  liable  to  pass.  It  is  true,  I 
was  myself  too  much  a  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
run  any  risk  of  recognition ;  but  I  was  annoyed  beyond 
measure,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  young 
lady  engaged  in  such  a  conversation,  and  in  such  a  place. 
Nor  was  the  spirit  of  gallantry  which  inspired  me  at  the 
commencement  of  our  ride,  at  all  revived  by  observing 
the  arch  smile  which  played  upon  the  lips  of  Kate 
Somerville,  as  she  turned  to  condole  with  me  on  my 
trying  situation.  I  was  even  contemplating  the  possibility 
of  leaving  her,  as  she  had  originally  proposed,  when  she 
added,  with  a  total  change  of  look  and  manner,  “You 
must  really  have  patience  with  me  now ;  for  this  is  the 
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house  where  the  poor  young  woman  is  so  ill;  and  I  don’t 
know  how  long  I  shall  be  obliged  to  stay.” 

“  Well,  Peggy !  ”  said  she  to  the  afflicted  mother,  who 
came  out  to  meet  her,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron, 
“  You  see  I  am  behind  my  time ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  too 
late.” 

“  Oh  !  no,  Miss  replied  the  woman.  And  she  began 
again  her  story  of  often-repeated  sorrows ;  when  Kate 
suddenly  turned  back  to  me,  and,  with  a  look  of  serious 
concern,  requested  I  would  leave  her,  as  she  felt  really 
grieved  to  trespass  so  much  on  my  time. 

Had  this  request  been  made  five  minutes  earlier,  I 
should  certainly  have  complied ;  but  the  tenderness  of 
her  manner,  when  she  addressed  the  old  woman,  and  the 
entire  change  her  character  appeared  to  have  undergone, 
interested  me  too  deeply ;  and  dismounting,  in  order  to 
fasten  both  our  horses  with  greater  security,  I  sat  down 
on  a  low  bench  beside  the  cottage  wall. 

The  humble  tenement  which  the  sufferer  within  was 
about  to  exchange  for  one  of  still  narrower  dimensions, 
was  neater,  and  more  respectable,  than  many  in  the 
village.  The  window  of  the  sick-room,  beside  which  I 
had  unconsciously  chosen  my  seat,  was  overgrown  with 
ivy  ;  and  the  casement  being  thrown  open  to  admit  more 
air  into  the  chamber  of  death,  I  found  that  in  the  position 
I  had  taken,  I  could  not  avoid  hearing  much  of  what 
passed  within.  What,  then,  was  my  surprise’ to  find  that 
Kate  Somerville  could,  when  the  occasion  seemed  to 
demand  it,  speak  in  tones  of  the  gentlest  soothing ;  while 
with  her  own  hand  she  performed  many  of  those  tender 
offices,  which  the  last  stage  of  human  suffering  demands. 

In  this  work  of  charity  she  was  disturbed  by  the  feeble 
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cry  of  a  young  child,  which  seemed  to  distress  her  beyond 
measure ;  for,  drawing  the  old  woman  nearer  to  the 
window,  she  said  in  a  whisper  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear, 
“  Why  don’t  you  send  away  the  poor  baby,  just  for  a  few 
days  ?  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  do  your  duty  both  to  the 
mother  and  the  child.” 

“  But  where  am  I  to  send  it,  Miss?”  said  the  grand¬ 
mother.  “  She  pines  after  it  sadly,  and  I  am  sure  if  I 
was  to  send  it  away,  the  thought  of  what  I  had  done 
would  disturb  her  last  moments.  There,  now,  she  hears 
it,  and  points  to  the  cradle;  and  that  is  just  the  little 
pitiful  cry  it  will  keep  up  till  night-fall.  If  I  did  but 
know  of  anybody  that  would  take  it,  it  would  be  a  great 
mercy  to  us  all.” 

“  Alice,”  said  Kate,  returning  to  the  bed  where  the 
poor  young  woman  lay,  “  will  you  trust  your  baby  with 
me  for  a  few  days  ?  I  will  take  great  care  of  it.” 

“  Oh !  yes,  to  be  sure,  Miss,”  replied  a  low  husky 
voice,  that  was  scarcely  intelligible ;  “  it  could  not  be  in 
better  hands.” 

A  convulsive  cough  then  came  on,  and  every  moment 
threatened  suffocation  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  paroxysm 
over,  than  the  sufferer  sunk  again  into  a  heavy  sleep ; 
and  Kate,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  hastened 
to  the  door,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms. 

“  Give  me  something  to  wrap  it  in,”  said  she  ;  “a  cloak 
— a  shawl — anything  will  do.  There  is  Jane  Butler  at 
the  lodge.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  kinder  to  it  than  any 
one ;  and  I  will  bring  you  tidings  of  it  every  day.” 

“  But  who  is  going  to  take  it  to  her  ?  ”  asked  the  old 
woman  ;  “  I  dare  not  trust  it  to  my  boy.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  who  will  take  it,”  said  Kate  Somer- 
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ville,  bounding  into  her  saddle,  and  stretching  out  her 
arms  for  the  child — “  I  will  take  it  myself,  for  the  sooner 
it  is  beyond  the  hearing  of  its  poor  mother,  the  better.” 

And  so  there  we  actually  were  again  upon  the  high¬ 
road,  riding  back  to  the  hall,  and  Kate  Somerville  with 
the  baby  in  her  lap ;  yet  managing  so  well  both  that  and 
her  horse,  that  we  reached  the  lodge  without  a  fold  of  the 
cloak  being  displaced,  and,  probably,  without  the  young 
traveller  itself  being  aware  of  any  change  from  its  warm 
cradle  in  the  cottage. 

Had  I  endeavoured,  during  this  part  of  our  ride,  to 
analyze  my  feelings,  I  should  have  found  the  task  impos¬ 
sible  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  horror  it  might  have 
occasioned  had  we  met  any  of  my  college  friends  by  the 
way,  I  doubt  whether  I  did  not  like  Miss  Somerville  the 
better  for  this  forgetfulness  of  self — of  appearances — of 
every  thing,  in  short,  but  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
the  strong  impulse  under  which  she  acted. 

“  There,”  said  she,  after  placing  the  child  in  the  hands 
of  Jane  Butler,  with  many  charges  as  to  its  care  and 
treatment — c<  there  is  nothing  like  transacting  one’s  own 
business.  Had  I  left  it  to  those  old  women,  they  would 
have  consulted  about  this  little  affair  all  day,  until  the  poor 
mother  would  have  been  distracted  with  their  foolish  talk. 
And  now  we  will  ride  as  fast  as  you  please,  for  Mr. 
Langton  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  us.” 

It  was  on  this  day  that  my  brother  first  thought  it 
right  to  warn  me  against  the  insidious  nature  of  my 
growing  intimacy  with  Miss  Somerville.  Of  course  I 
disclaimed  all  idea,  and  even  all  desire,  of  rendering  our 
accjuaintance  more  than  the  mere  pastime  of  the  moment ; 
yet  it  was  not  wholly  without  some  secret  satisfaction  that 
I  read  in  his  manner,  as  well  as  that  of  my  sister,  a  lurk- 
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ing  desire  that  it  should  he  cherished  into  something  more 
than  friendship.  Still  it  was  no  part  of  my  plan  of  com 
duct  to  commit  myself  by  any  act  or  word  that  could  be 
so  construed.  I  only  tried  the  often-practised  experiment 
of  drawing  on  a  correspondence,  which,  as  the  time 
of  my  departure  for  India  was  at  hand,  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
a  reasonable  plea  for  proposing.  In  this,  however,  my 
hopes  were  disappointed ;  for  thoughtless  and  independent 
as  the  behaviour  of  Miss  Somerville  in  some  respects 
unquestionably  was,  in  others  there  was  a  guarded  caution, 
of  which  no  man  could  take  advantage. 

“  Without  a  mother,”  she  said,  “  and  without  a  friend 
whom  I  can  consult  about  the  common  affairs  of  life,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  lay  down  rules  for  my  own  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  one  of  these  has  been,  never  to  enter  into  a 
correspondence  with  a  gentleman.  I  might  have  said, 
never  to  make  a  friend  of  one ;  but  I  feel,  now  that  you 
are  on  the  point  of  leaving  us,  perhaps  for  ever,  that  I 
shall  miss  you  in  our  social  circle,  almost  as  much  as  if 
you  had  been  the  friend  of  many  years.  I  have  every 
thing  in  the  world  I  desire,  except  a  friend.  You  will 
think  this  strange  when  your  amiable  sister  is  so  near  me. 
But  a  married  woman,  and  a  mother,  ought  to  have,  and 
must  have,  her  own  little  circle  of  absorbing  interest, 
within  which  another  cannot  enter.” 

“  You  will  find  this  friend,  most  probably,  long  before 
I  return ;  when  the  feeling  of  friendship  will  have  given 
place  to  a  happier  and  closer  attachment.” 

“  Never,  while  my  father  lives.  As  he  grows  older, 
he  will  need  me  more  and  more ;  and  perhaps  a  few  years 
will  make  me  a  fitter  companion  for  his  old  age.” 

It  was  the  day  of  my  last  visit  to  Somerville  Hall, 
when  this  conversation  took  place.  I  was  mortified  on 
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this  occasion  to  find  myself  confronted  at  table  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  who  took  his  place  on  me  opposite  side  with 
great  complacency.  I  was  mortified,  too,  that  I  had  not 
succeeded  in  drawing  Miss  Somerville  into  a  correspond¬ 
ence  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  her  character 
and  manners  had  at  first  excited  in  my  mind,  I  felt  daily 
and  hourly  that  her  society  was  becoming  more  essential 
to  my  enjoyment.  It  is  true,  she  was  not  of  the  class  of 
women  I  admired.  She  was,  in  fact,  of  no  class.  Yet 
shg  possessed  what  so  many  are  deficient  in — the  power, 
not  only  of  awakening  interest,  but  of  keeping  it  alive. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  leave  the  table  on  this 
occasion,  Miss  Somerville  rose  from  her  seat ;  and  much 
as  I  wished  to  follow  her,  I  was  kept  back  by  a  feeling  of 
wounded  pride,  which,  however,  had  its  own  punishment ; 
for  instead  of  enjoying  the  last  evening  I  should  spend 
for  many  years,  alone  with  the  woman  who  of  all  others 
interested  me  most,  I  sat,  as  if  chained  to  the  table,  while 
the  gentleman  of  the  house  told  long  stories  about  things 
I  neither  cared  for,  nor  understood. 

For  a  long  time  I  remained  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  fixed 
in  the  same  position,  filling  my  glass  when  the  decanter 
was  pushed  towards  me,  and  nodding  my  ready  assent 
whenever  Mr.  Somerville  appealed  to  me  for  my  opinion. 
At  last  the  question  suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind — 
what  can  it  be  that  brings  Mr.  Ferguson  here  so  often, 
and  keeps  him  here  so  long  ?  Is  it  the  love  of  wine  ? 
For  the  lord  of  the  mansion  was  more  than  commonly 
addicted  to  the  old-fashioned  hospitality,  which  presses 
wine  upon  a  guest.  But,  no.  This  was  no  solution  of 
the  enigma ;  for  Mr.  Ferguson  wTas  a  man  upon  whom 
wine  appeared  to  produce  no  effect. 

The  case  was  widely  different  with  the  good-natured 
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master  of  the  house  ;  and  I  now  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
the  influence  that  wine  was  capable  of  exerting,  both  over 
his  appearance  and  his  character.  His  whole  manner, 
in  fact,  was  changed.  His  words  were  no  longer  cautious 
and  well  chosen.  He  was  no  longer  on  his  guard  against 
receiving  a  false  impression.  But  while  his  dark  eyes 
sparkled  with  uncommon  lustre,  and  his  movements  were 
quick  and  restless,  touch  but  upon  some  favourite  pro¬ 
ject,  and  all  the  hidden  energies  of  his  nature  seemed  to 
rise  like  an  uncontrollable  flood. 

Was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Ferguson  could  he  playing 
upon  this  kind-hearted  old  man,  for  his  own  selfish  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  bending  him  to  his  views  by  this  unnatural 
agency  ?  My  feelings  recoiled  from  such  a  thought ; 
yet  what  sympathy  could  there  be  between  this  cold¬ 
blooded  unfathomable  man,  and  one  whose  heart  was 
warmed  in  no  common  degree  by  the  kindest  feelings  of 
human  nature  1 

Unable  to  look  steadily  at  the  contrast  these  two 
characters  presented,  or  to  contemplate  the  unequal 
ground  upon  which  they  would  meet,  should  the  interest 
of  one  in  any  way  interfere  with  that  of  the  other,  I  rose 
from  the  table,  and  walked  out  upon  the  lawn,  to  enjoy 
the  refreshment  of  a  clear  moonlight  evening. 

The  train  of  my  reflections  led  me  back  at  that 
moment  to  the  conversation  of  the  clergyman  who  had 
regretted  the  absence  of  religion  in  this  family ;  and 
I  began  to  perceive  that  there  might  be  temptations 
within  the  most  privileged  and  secluded  sphere  of  human 
life.  “After  all,”  said  I,  “there  must  be  something  in  the 
idea  of  this  good  man,  there  must  be  something  to  fall 
back  upon  in  the  hour  of  trial,  something  to  protect  us 
in  the  season  of  temptation.” 
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Such  were  the  vague  conclusions  which  my  short  and 
superficial  acquaintance  with  human  life  at  that  time 
produced  in  my  mind.  I  had  seen,  in  the  pleasant  home 
in  which  I  had  lately  been  received  almost  as  a  member 
of  the  family,  a  combination  of  all  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  our  ideas  of  earthly  happiness — health, 
and  wealth,  and  freedom  from  anxiety,  with  a  love  of 
rural  occupations,  and  a  situation  more  than  commonly 
calculated  to  prolong*  these  blessings. 

What  then  was  wanting?  Not  kind  feelings,  not 
cultivated  intellect,  not  time  or  means  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  every  good  gift  which  the  hand  of  a  beneficent 
Creator  can  bestow.  Yet  that  something  must  be 
wanting  was  evident,  for  the  “  serpent  sin,”  was  already 
entering  this  garden  of  Eden,  and  threatening  to  poison 
the  peaceful  streams  by  which  its  flowery  paths  had 
hitherto  been  refreshed. 

Here  was  a  proof,  then,  that  it  is  not  from  without 
that  our  worst  enemies  assail  us.  Here  the  world — as 
we  are  accustomed  to  understand  that  word — was  in  a 
manner  excluded.  Society  brought  no  contamination 
here.  The  theatre  of  ambitious  hope  offered  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  enlist  in  its  struggles.  Pecuniary  privations 
inflicted  no  wound  upon  the  goaded  spirit.  Nor  was  the 
rivalry  of  party  feeling  known  within  this  peaceful  home. 

Were  all  its  inmates,  therefore,  necessarily  safe? 
Alas !  no.  There  are  traitors  within,  as  well  as  foes 
without  the  camp ;  and  the  general  who  would  be  sure  of 
his  resources,  should  have  a  talisman  by  which  to  try  the 
heart  of  every  man  in  his  army. 

Religion  is  this  talisman.  Without  its  test,  there  is 
no  safety  even  where  the  situation  is  most  secure,  where 
danger  appears  most  distant,  and  protection  most  certain. 
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Passing  over  the  seven  years  I  spent  in  India,  as  having 
no  connexion  with  the  family  whose  history  I  would 
trace  out,  I  take  up  my  story  again  at  the  time  when 
I  returned  to  repair  a  shattered  constitution  in  my  native 
land. 

The  letters  of  my  sister  during  my  absence  had  been 
too  much  those  of  a  domestic  wife,  and  affectionate  mother, 
to  be  occupied  at  any  great  length,  by  affairs  that 
were  foreign  to  her  own  fireside  ;  and  they  were,  more¬ 
over,  strongly  tinctured  with  a  fault,  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  in  letters  that  travel  far  and  seldom,  for  they 
contained  vague  allusions  to  circumstances,  which  it 
seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  wrriter  I  knew 
perfectly  well,  but  of  which  I  was  in  reality  as  ignorant 
as  if  they  had  transpired  in  the  moon.  Thus,  whatever 
had  been  the  state  of  my  feelings  on  leaving  my  native 
country,  the  darkness  in  which  I  was  kept  for  the  space 
of  seven  years,  with  regard  to  the  real  situation  of  Kate 
Somerville,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  quench  the 
knight-errantry  of  a  more  ardent  admirer  than  myself ; 
while  the  different  scenes  into  which  I  had  been  plunged, 
with  the  failure  of  my  health,  and  other  circumstances 
of  an  equally  absorbing  nature,  tended  greatly  to  weaken 
the  impression  which  her  society  had  made  upon  my 
youthful  fancy. 

Revisiting  the  same  scenes  has,  however,  a  powerful 
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effect  in  calling  back  the  associations  with  which  those 
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scenes  have  been  connected ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  set  foot 
in  England,  than  my  thoughts  went  back  to  Kate  Somer¬ 
ville  ;  and  I  recollected  with  some  complacency,  that  none 
of  my  sister’s  letters  had  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  her 
being  married. 

Having  no  near  relative  in  England,  except  my  sister  ; 
and  the  state  of  my  health  rendering  it  desirable  that  I 
should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  easy  and  cheerful  society ; 
I  willingly  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Langton,  to 
make  his  house  my  resting-place  for  at  least  some  weeks. 
Late  one  evening,  and  weary  with  my  journey,  I  conse¬ 
quently  arrived  at  his  hospitable  home,  where  there  was 
little  to  remind  me  of  the  lapse  of  time  since  I  had  last 
trod  that  threshold,  except  the  increased  number  of 
little  faces,  which  peeped  with  much  suspicion  at  the 
invalid  uncle,  whom  they  had  so  often  been  charged  neither 
to  disturb  nor  annoy. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  precautions  so  kindly 
meant,  there  is  something  which  does  both  disturb  and 
annoy  a  nervous  invalid,  in  being  the  object  of  marked 
consideration.  He  likes  well  enough  to  have  his  tastes 
and  feelings  consulted ;  yet,  by  a  strange  perverseness  in 
human  nature,  is  irritated  by  having  the  peculiarities  of 
his  taste  and  distaste  specified  and  pointed  at.  I  never  felt 
this  more  forcibly,  than  when  my  sister,  in  her  good 
nature,  described  to  her  young  brood,  how  uncle  liked 
this,  and  disliked  the  other ;  until  my  different  fancies 
became  like  watchwords  amongst  them,  to  warn  them  off 
from  my  displeasure,  or  entitle  them  to  my  good  will. 

Not  many  days,  however,  had  passed  over,  before  the 
little  rebels  had  so  won  upon  me,  that  I  could  forgive 
them  this,  as  well  as  many  other  heinous  faults  ;  and  I 
had  one  morning  actually  gone  so  far,  as  to  be  betrayed 
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into  a  reverie  upon  the  desirableness  of  being  married 
and  settled  in  life  myself,  when  the  whole  pack  burst  in 
upon  me,  with  the  intelligence,  that  Aunt  Kate  had  arrived, 
and  was  going  to  stay  the  day. 

Now,  much  as  I  had  wished  to  see  my  earlv  friend, 
and  many  as  had  been  the  indirect  inquiries  I  had  put  to 
my  sister,  about  things  connected  with  her,  rather  than 
about  herself ;  the  idea  of  actually  seeing  her  then,  and 
there,  shook  my  nerves  beyond  the  possibility  of  giving 
me  pleasure ;  and  I  wished  from  my  heart,  she  had  de¬ 
layed  her  visit,  if  only  for  another  day. 

There  is,  in  fact,  an  awful  chasm  made  in  every  kind 
of  friendship,  by  an  absence  of  seven  years.  For  two  or 
three,  one  goes  along  with  the  chain  of  events  that  happen 
at  a  distance.  Even  four  do  not  absolutely  break  the 
silken  cord.  But  seven !  —  It  is  beyond  all  calculation 
how  any  one  will  look  and  feel  after  a  lapse  of  seven 
years  ;  and  a  meeting  under  such  circumstances,  however 
eagerly  it  may  have  been  desired,  must  at  first  be  fraught 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  absolute  pain. 

Besides  all  this,  I  had  certain  tumultuous  recollections 
of  Kate  Somerville.  The  picture  my  imagination  retained 
of  her  was  altogether  without  repose.  It  is  true,  it  had 
charmed  my  youthful  fancy  ;  but  sick,  and  sated  with  the 
vivid  colouring  of  an  Eastern  clime,  I  had  returned  with 
too  true  a  longing  for  the  coolness  and  the  quiet  of  my 
native  land,  to  wish  for  anything  that  would  rouse  me 
from  the  apathy,  into  which,  from  a  long  continued  course 
of  failing  health,  I  was  gradually  sinking. 

With  such  feelings,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  spent  an 
unusual  time  at  my  toilette  that  day;  for  besides  the  reluc¬ 
tance  I  felt  to  meet  any  one  beyond  our  family  party, 
there  lurked  about  my  heart  a  secret  desire  to  make  the 
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best  I  could  of  a  faded  complexion  ;  and  so  to  arrange 
my  hair,  that  the  few  silver  threads  which  already  began  to 
glisten  about  my  temples,  should  not  easily  be  detected. 

In  these  laudable  efforts,  I  know  not  how  far  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  but  I  remember,  that  when  the  second  bell  had 
rung  for  dinner,  I  was  still  undecided  which  cravat  was 
most  becoming,  and  whether  I  was  invalid  enough  to  go 
down  in  my  embroidered  slippers. 

When  I  first  saw  Kate  Somerville  that  day,  I  confess 
my  recollection  was  at  fault.  She  was  stooping  down 
amongst  a  group  of  children  ;  my  eye  caught  only  her 
profile,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  recognize,  in  the  pale,  thin, 
dark  woman  before  me,  the  laughing  girl  I  had  left  seven 
years  before.  She  started  up,  however,  as  I  approached ; 
and,  advancing  towards  me,  held  out  her  hand  in  her  ac¬ 
customed  cordial  manner,  when  I  caught  at  once  the 
flash  of  her  deep,  dark  eyes,  and  the  glitter  of  her  white 
teeth,  as  she  smiled,  and  spoke  with  that  heart-warm 
vivacity  which  I  had  never  found  in  any  other  woman. 

I  have  said  that  seven  years  make  an  awful  chasm  in 
friendship.  They  make  an  awful  change  in  youth  and 
beauty  too.  I  could  not  tell  what  had  come  over  Kate 
Somerville,  but  her  smile  died  away  the  moment  she  had 
done  speaking ;  and  though  she  laughed  again,  once  or 
twice,  during  dinner,  that  wild  musical  laugh  that  used 
to  vibrate  through  us  all  like  an  electric  spark,  her 
countenance  became  serious  almost  before  the  sound  had 
ceased,  and  one  was  tempted  to  ask  from  what  invisible 
source  that  voice  of  mirth  had  come. 

It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  pale,  sunken  counte¬ 
nance  before  me,  and  not  feel,  that  to  one  of  ns  at  least, 
the  experience  of  the  last  seven  years  had  been  heavily 
laden.  Illness  had  laid  its  burden  upon  my  frame  ;  but 
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it  was  too  clearly  perceptible  that  lier’s  had  been  the 
sickness  of  the  soul,  and  I  felt  smitten  with  grief  and 
shame,  that  I  had  not  hastened  down  to  offer  her  the 
greeting  of  an  old  and  faithful  friend — above  all,  that  I 
should  have  bestowed,  in  connexion  with  her,  a  single 
thought  upon  the  trifles  of  my  toilette. 

Kate  Somerville  had  never  been  solicitous  to  please 
by  those  means  in  which  so  many  women  place  the  secret 
of  their  power — her  dress  ;  and  in  this  respect  she  seemed 
now  to  have  forgotten  the  natural  vanity  of  her  sex. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  simplest,  plainest  style  imaginable; 
and  had  the  glossy  ringlets  of  her  long  dark  hair  required 
more  than  a  moment’s  thought,  they  would  never  have 
fallen  in  such  luxuriant  beauty  over  her  brow  and  cheek. 

By  my  sister’s  children,  Kate  Somerville  was  little  less 
than  worshipped  ;  and  notwithstanding  she  both  gave  the 
law  amongst  them,  and  administered  summary  justice, 
they  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  monopolize  her  whole 
attention ;  while,  on  every  symptom  she  evinced  of 
yielding  herself  to  their  caresses,  she  was  enclosed  in  all 
their  little  arms  at  once. 

She  had  never  looked  so  amiable  to  me,  as  in  the 
midst  of  this  little  group  ;  and  I  could  not  help  mentally 
exclaiming,  “  Is  this  the  woman  who  has  no  one  to  help 
her  to  bear  the  weight  of  sorrowful  experience  ?  No  one 
to  sooth  her  in  affliction  ?  No  bosom-friend  to  shield  and 
cherish  her?” 

I  think  she  must  have  read  my  thoughts  in  the  long 
earnest  gaze  I  fixed  upon  her ;  for,  though  she  suddenly 
averted  her  face,  and  stooped  down  to  attend  to  one  of 
the  children,  I  could  see  that  the  rosy  blush  of  former 
days  had  risen  to  her  cheek ;  and  when  she  looked  up, 
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and  spoke  to  me  again,  there  was  a  glistening  in  her 
eyes,  like  the  trace  of  tears  which  had  been  driven  back. 

Altogether  there  was  a  mystery  about  Kate  Somer¬ 
ville  which  I  vainly  attempted  to  unravel ;  nor  was  it 
until  my  strength  enabled  me  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
her  father  to  spend  a  day  at  the  Hall,  that  I  could  form 
any  conjecture  as  to  the  change  which  seven  years  had 
produced  in  her  character  and  appearance. 

The  first  mild  day  of  spring  weather,  I  spent  in 
revisiting  scenes  once  so  familiar,  that  I  should  have 
believed  it  impossible  ever  to  forget  them ;  and  yet, 
as  we  pursued  our  way,  I  had  to  trust  myself  to  the 
guidance  of  my  companion,  to  lead  me  along  the  nearest 
path.  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  to  the  guidance  of 
her  horse,  for  she  herself  appeared  to  be  entirely  absorbed 
in  her  own  thoughts  ;  so  much  so,  that  she  answered  me 
at  random  when  I  spoke  to  her,  and  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  up  the  conversation,  made  the  most  common¬ 
place  remarks— La  fault  which  she,  of  all  women,  had 
formerly  been  least  addicted  to. 

“  I  am  happy/’  said  I,  as  we  shipped,  as  in  by-gone 
days,  to  gaze  upon  a  favourite  scene,  “  I  am  happy  to  find 
something  still  unchanged.  Tell  me,  Miss  Somerville, 
shall  I  see  the  old  Hall  the  same  ?” 

“  The  house,”  she  answered  very  gravely,  “  is  little 
altered.  It  has  still  a  bright  fire  for  a  winter’s  evening, 
and  a  wrarm  welcome  for  an  old  friend.  But  how  is  it, 
when  all  the  world  grows  weary  with  the  same  thing, 
that  you  alone  find  fault  with  change  ?  ” 

“No  one  likes  to  meet  with  changes  in  their  .friends.” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  when  they  grow  better.  When  they  turn 
grave,  for  instance,  after  they  have  been  too  flippant.” 
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She  said  this  with  a  look  and  tone  so  like  her  former 
self,  that  the  barrier  of  reserve  was  at  once  broken 
between  us,  and  we  were  Kate  and  Arthur  to  each  other 
again,  apparently  with  the  tacit  understanding  that  we 
stood  in  all  respects  on  the  footing  of  our  former  friend¬ 
ship. 

“  Yes,  Kate,”  said  I,  “  you  were  indeed  rather  flippant 
when  1  was  last  here.  And  now  I  have  need  to  listen  to 
your  voice,  and  hear  you  call  me  by  my  name,  to  believe 
you  are  the  same.” 

“  I  am  not  the  same,”  she  replied  in  a  voice  rendered 
tremulous  by  suppressed  emotion.  “You  will  be  mistaken 
indeed  if  you  expect  to  find  me  so.  Yet  the  change  you 
cannot  but  observe,  is  not  the  effect  of  any  distinct 
calamity.  One  affliction,  however  great,  is  seldom 
sufficient  to  bow  down  the  spirit ;  especially  such  a  spirit 
as  mine.  It  is  the  gnawing  anxiety  of  years,  that  nature 
is  unable  to  sustain.” 

“  But  you  can  have  no  anxieties,  Kate.  Your  father 
still  lives  ” - 

“  Let  us  ride  on,”  said  she  hastily,  “we  shall  keep  him 
waiting  for  his  dinner.” 

We  pursued  our  way  accordingly,  and  as  we  approached 
her  father’s  house,  notwithstanding  she  had  told  me  it 
remained  unchanged,  I  could  not  but  observe  a  want  of 
neatness  in  the  fences,  and  an  aspect  of  neglect  about  the 
grounds,  which,  however,  I  accounted  for  in  my  own 
mind,  by  the  circumstance  of  her  father’s  advancing 
years,  and  the  probability  that  he  was  less  accustomed 
than  formerly,  to  superintend  his  labourers  himself. 

On  entering  the  court-yard,  this  aspect  of  indescribable 
forlornness  was  still  more  striking.  Grass  and  weeds  had 
grown  almost  entirely  over  the  stones,  and  one  or  two 
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shutters  were  hanging  from  the  windows  of  the  lower 
offices  by  a  single  nail,  while  others  swung  to  and  fro  in 
the  wind.  But  for  the  melancholy  aspect  which  pervaded 
the  scene,  I  might  easily  have  dreamed  myself  back  again, 
and  have  believed  it  had  been  only  the  day,  or  the  week 
before,  that  I  had  trod  those  stones ;  for,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  who  should  I  see  but  the  identical  figure 
of  Mr.  Ferguson  advancing  towards  us,  and  looking 
precisely  the  same  as  when  I  had  seen  him  last.  I  observed 
on  his  first  appearance  that  Miss  Somerville’s  colour  rose, 
and  when  he  took  hold  of  her  rein,  and  attempted  to 
assist  her  from  her  horse,  she  suddenly  sprung  to  the 
ground,  thus  leaving  him  the  privilege  of  calling  the 
groom,  or  of  conducting  it  to  the  stable  himself. 

“You  are  longing  to  find  something  unchanged,” 
said  she,  as  I  walked  beside  her  to  the  door,  “  look  at 
that  man!” 

On  all  my  former  visits  to  the  Hall,  the  kind  and 
hospitable  master  of  the  house  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  welcome  my  arrival.  The  elasticity  of  his  step,  the  air 
of  ancient  gentility  which  pervaded  his  whole  appearance, 
but  above  all,  the  cordial  shake  of  his  hand,  were 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  been  his  guests; 
and  I  felt  on  the  present  occasion  a  little  disappointed, 
that  he  did  not  meet  me  as  before.  Nor  was  this  feeling 
unmingled  with  a  fear  that  he  might  be  suffering  from 
the  decrepitude  of  age.  On  entering  the  drawing-room, 
however,  I  found  him  seated  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the 
fire ;  and,  though  he  then  rose  to  welcome  me,  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  assuring  myself  of  his  identity.  It 
was  not  altogether  age  which  had  wrought  the  change  so 
evident  in  his  appearance ;  but  a  combination  of  many 
causes,  and  especially  one,  the  extent  of  which  I  was  not 
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then  fully  aware  of.  There  was  something  about  him 
which  both  shocked  and  grieved  me,  though  I  should 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  say  why.  He  seemed  as  if,  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  bodily  powers,  he  had  sunk  prema¬ 
turely  into  a  state  of  mental — or  rather  moral  weakness 
— so  much  so,  that  I  felt  a  difficulty  in  addressing  him  on 
any  of  the  usual  topics  of  conversation. 

It  was  no  doubt  evident  to  the  quick  eye  of  his 
daughter,  that  I  was  contemplating  her  father’s  altered 
appearance  with  surprise  and  sorrow;  for  she  instantly 
endeavoured  to  divert  my  attention,  and  during  the  whole 
time  we  sat  at  the  dinner-table,  she  did  this  with  so  much 
tact  and  skill,  that  I  had  no  opportunity,  even  if  I  had 
felt  the  inclination,  to  pursue  my  observations  farther. 
She  had  previously  requested  me,  in  a  manner  half 
playful  and  half  serious,  not  to  sit  long  after  dinner ;  and 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  her  request,  for  a 
painful  scene  presented  itself  on  her  leaving  the  room. 
Mr.  Somerville  then  grew  talkative,  and  even  jocose, 
and  would  have  entered  at  great  length  into  some  of  his 
favourite  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  had  not 
Mr.  Ferguson  checked  his  garrulity,  by  exercising  over 
him  a  kind  of  mysterious  influence,  to  which  the  old 
man  appeared  to  have  become  but  too  willing  a  slave. 

It  was  indeed  not  difficult  for  me  to  tear  myself 
from  such  society,  to  join  Kate  Somerville  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  I  found  her  seated  by  the  fire,  her  head  resting 
on  her  hands,  and  her  whole  attitude  and  appearance 
betraying  the  deepest  melancholy.  Yet  she  started  up 
as  I  approached,  shook  off  her  reverie,  and  endeavoured 
to  converse  in  her  accustomed  spirited  and  lively  manner. 
I  could  discover,  however,  that  her  thoughts  were 
wandering ;  and  often  during  the  course  of  the  evening, 
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when  I  was  engaged  in  answering  questions  which  she 
had  asked  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  me  occupied, 
I  could  see  that  her  attention  was  turned  to  the  door, 
as  if  she  was  listening  for  some  expected  sound. 

At  last  there  were  sounds  from  the  dining-room ; 
perhaps  of  the  most  humiliating  and  painful  description 
to  which  the  human  ear  has  ever  been  accustomed — 
sounds  which  indicated,  but  too  plainly,  the  degradation 
of  old  age — consisting  of  fits  of  childish  laughter,  of  a 
tremulous  and  broken  voice  raised  above  its  natural 
height ;  and  then  of  sudden  deep  low  tones  of  imperious 
command,  as  if  the  victim  of  his  own  folly  would  still 
assert  a  sort  of  dominion  over  others. 

Kate  Somerville  opened  the  piano,  and  began  to  play 
a  lively  air. 

“  It  is  not  often,”  she  said,  “  that  ladies  invite  them¬ 
selves  to  sing ;  but  here  is  an  old  Scotch  ballad  that  I 
think  will  just  suit  your  taste;  unless,  indeed,  seven 
years  have  altered  you  as  much  as  they  have  altered 
some  others.” 

I  disclaimed,  of  course,  all  change  of  taste  in  this 
respect ;  and  she  began  to  sing  without  farther  prelude. 

I  have  looked  at  the  faces  of  what  are  called  good 
singers,  when  their  voices  were  in  full  operation,  and  the 
charm  of  their  performance  has  been  instantly  destroyed; 
but  with  Kate  Somerville  the  case  was  widely  different. 
She  had  too  much  truth,  even  in  her  countenance,  for  it 
to  suffer  distortion  under  the  influence  of  music  so  sweet 
and  touching  as  her  own  ;  and  it  was  not  the  least  charm 
amongst  the  many  she  possessed,  that  when  she  was 
singing,  you  might  gaze  with  pleasure,  as  well  as  listen 
with  delight. 

There  was  certainly  something  in  her  music  which 
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exercised  a  sort  of  spell  over  me,  for  no  sooner  was  her 
ballad  concluded,  tlian  I  forgot  myself  so  far  as  to  exclaim 
— “  This  will  not  do,  Kate.  You  must  not  sing  to  me, 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  go  back  with  me  to  India,  to 
share  the  good  and  the  evil  of  my  wandering  and 
uncertain  life.” 

I  never  shall  forget  her  manner  of  receiving  this  very 
dubious  expression.  She  neither  smiled  nor  blushed, 
but  looked  at  me  for  one  moment  with  a  degree  of 
distressing  earnestness ;  then,  closing  the  piano,  she 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  took  a  chair  by  the 
fire,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  joined  her,  began  to  question 
me  in  a  very  common-place  but  determined  manner, 
about  some  of  the  customs  of  the  East. 

This  conversation  was  only  interrupted  by  the  servant 
bringing  in  tea,  which  we  took  alone,  there  being  no 
disposition  in  those  we  had  left  at  the  dinner-table  to  join 
our  party. 

The  tea-service  had  scarcely  been  dismissed,  when 
Miss  Somerville  was  called  out  of  the  room,  and  such 
were  the  confused  and  mysterious  sounds  in  the  hall, 
which  immediately  followed,  that  I  unconsciously,  and  by 
a  sort  of  natural  impulse,  opened  the  door.  What,  then, 
was  the  horror  I  experienced,  on  beholding  the  almost 
senseless,  and  deathlike  form  of  Mr.  Somerville  supported 
in  the  arms  of  his  servants,  and  borne,  as  quietly  as  they 
could  carry  him,  to  his  own  chamber.  My  attention, 
however,  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  figure  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  placed  her  arms  beneath  her  father, 
with  his  head  resting  on  her  shoulder,  and  his  white 
hair  against  her  cheek,  and  who  in  this  manner  took  her 
part — the  most  arduous  of  all — in  bearing  the  helpless 
burden. 
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Shocked  at  having  been  the  witness  of  such  a  scene, 
I  still  persuaded  myself  none  of  the  party  had  observed 
that  I  was  so ;  when  Kate  Somerville,  on  returning  to  the 
room,  entered  immediately  upon  the  subject  by  alluding 
to  what  I  had  seen. 

“  I  am  little  skilled,”  said  she,  “  in  keeping  my  feelings 
to  myself.  And  why  should  I  attempt  it,  when  the  cause 
of  my  disquietude  is  so  obvious.  My  poor  father  ” - 

And  as  she  uttered  these  words,  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

“  You  know,”  she  continued,  as  soon  as  she  had 
partially  recovered  her  self-possession,  “  that  he  used  to 
be  fond  of  sitting  long  at  the  table  over  his  wine.  But 
I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  this !  And  that  man — 
that  cruel  man — keeps  humouring  him  up  to  his  bent, 
and  I  have  no  influence  with  him  whatever.” 

“  Have  you  tried  your  influence  ?”  I  asked.  “  Have 
you  spoken  to  him  on  this  subject,  kindly  and  candidly?” 

“  Why,  no.  There  lies  my  sorrow,  and  my  guilt. 
There  lies  my  difficulty  too.  My  poor  father,  you  know, 
was  always  so  correct,  and  so  precise,  that  I  thought  he 
would  be  shocked  beyond  measure,  and  offended  past 
forgiving  me,  if  I  hinted  such  a  thing  to  him  in  the 
beginning  of  the  evil ;  and  then  as  it  grew,  and  became 
established,  I  felt  more  and  more  repugnance  to  act  so 
ungenerous  a  part,  for  he  had  ever  been  so  indulgent  and 
so  kind  to  me,  it  seemed  too  dreadful  to  be  thought  of, 
that  I  should  turn  upon  him  with  the  accusation  of  so 
gross  a  sin.  So,  as  I  said,  the  thing  went  on :  and 
now  it  would  be  of  no  use,  for  I  believe  he  has  lost  the 
power  to  resist.” 

“  You  might  still  make  the  experiment,”  said  I. 
“  That  could  do  no  harm ;  and  you  would  at  least 
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enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  haying  done  a  part  of  your 
duty.” 

“  I  wish  I  could,”  she  answered  ;  “  from  my  heart  I 
wish  I  could.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  want  the 
moral  courage.  When  I  first  began  to  see  the  evil,  I 
thought  I  should  be  able  to  speak,  if  it  increased  ;  and 
now  I  think  I  should  be  better  able,  were  it  only  com¬ 
mencing.  And,  so  it  is — we  shrink  from  the  most  obvious 
duty,  until  the  time  to  perform  it  has  passed  by,  and  then 
waste  the  remainder  of  our  lives  in  unavailing  regret.” 

“  Mr.  Ferguson,  you  say,  encourages  it  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  There  is  a  long  history  of  that  man’s  con¬ 
nexion  with  my  father,  which  you  will  probably  some  time 
become  acquainted  with.  In  one  way  or  other  they  have 
been  engaged  in  business  together  almost  ever  since  you 
left  this  country.  Nothing,  however,  has  answered  with 
them,  until  the  new  manufactory,  which  you  must  have 
seen  in  coming.  Here  so  many  hands  are  employed,  and 
such  mighty  w  onders  done,  that  the  poor  people  around  us 
think  wTe  must  be  worth  a  world  of  wealth.  But  what 
would  money  avail  us,  if  we  had  the  wealth  of  Croesus, 
and  my  poor  father  carried  up  every  night,  as  you  have 
just  seen  him.  It  is  true,  there  are  days,  though  few  and 
far  between,  when  he  seems  to  make  an  effort  to  be  his 
better-self  again  ;  and  it  was  seeing  him  so  well  yesterday, 
and  hearing  that  Mr.  Ferguson  was  away,  which  induced 
me  to  ride  over  to  your  brother’s  this  morning,  with  an 
invitation  which  I  believed  you  could  not  refuse ;  for  I 
thought  it  possible,  that  by  securing  your  company  to-day, 
I  might  delay  your  knowledge  of  my  father’s  actual  state. 
No  sooner  did  I  see  Mr.  Ferguson,  however,  than  I  knew 
how  the  day  would  close ;  for  I  always  observe,  that  my 
father  is  least  like  himself,  when  that  man  is  here.” 
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Miss  Somerville  then  added :  “  You  are  not  one 
of  those  summer  friends  to  whom  I  would  apologize  for 
your  visit  having  been  made  so  unpleasant.  You  remem¬ 
ber,  I  doubt  not,  the  happy  meetings  we  used  to  have  at 
this  fire-side ;  and  if  the  change  is  painful  to  you,  what 
must  it  be  to  me?” 

“  And  is  there  nothing  that  can  be  done  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Nothing  that  I  know  of,”  she  replied.  “  Night  after 
night  I  sit  by  this  solitary  hearth,  brooding  over  the  same 
subject;  looking  at  it  in  every  point  of  view,  and  asking 
in  vain  if  nothing  can  be  done.  Perhaps,”  and  she 
looked  eagerly  in  my  face,  as  if  struck  by  some  new,  and 
forcible  idea :  “  perhaps  if  I  could  talk  to  my  father 
about  religion,  it  might  do  some  good.” 

“  Have  you  never  tried  it  ?” 

“  Ah  !  no.  I  am  miserably  dark  myself.  Our  good 
pastor  used  to  warn  me,  that  the  time  would  come,  when 
I  should  need  to  realize  the  hopes  I  was  so  fond  of  specu¬ 
lating  upon  ;  but  since  he  left  us,  no  one  has  ever  talked 
with  me  on  this  subject,  and  by  degrees  I  seem  to  have 
lost  the  little  hold  of  it  I  once  possessed.  Can  you  not 
help  me  here  ?” 

I  was  silent ;  and  we  two  friends — friends  not  only 
in  name,  but  friends  who  would  each  have  done  and  suf¬ 
fered  much  to  save  the  other  from  a  moment’s  pain,  sat 
together  alone,  after  seven  years  of  separation — one  having 
known  much  of  the  painful  experience  of  sickness,  and 
the  other  of  sorrow ;  and  each  met  the  inquiring  glance 
of  the  other,  with  the  total  blank  of  fatal  ignorance  on 
that  one  subject,  which  it  was  becoming  daily  and  hourly 
more  important  for  us  both  to  understand. 

Oh,  who  shall  dare  to  call  himself  by  the  sacred  name 
of  friend,  unless  he  can  answer  such  an  appeal  as  was 
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made  to  me  that  night,  by  the  woman  I  had  left  so  gay 
and  happy — the  woman,  whom  I  found  on  my  return 
bowed  down  with  anxiety  and  grief — forced  even  to  the 
verge  of  premature  old  age,  so  much  had  sorrow  worn 
away  the  bloom  and  the  vivacity  of  her  youth. 

Yet  by  this  sacred  name,  I  scrupled  not  to  call  myself ; 
and  such  had  been  the  effect  of  affliction  on  the  mind  of 
Miss  Somerville,  that  she  seemed,  from  the  very  weakness 
of  her  unsupported  nature,  to  derive  more  satisfaction 
than  in  former  years,  from  the  idea  that  I  really  was  her 
friend.  In  this  manner,  our  acquaintance  was  renewed, 
with  only  one  point  of  difference  in  our  intimacy,  which, 
on  my  part  at  least,  was  more  felt  than  understood. 

I  had  been  accustomed,  in  bygone  days,  to  regard  Miss 
Somerville  as  something  of  a  coquette ;  for  she  had  a 
habit  of  perpetually  leading  one’s  attention  to  herself, 
and  would  rather  provoke  anger  or  reproof,  than  submit 
to  be  unnoticed.  Thus  she  had  been  a  little  too  fond  of 
j3lacing  her  peculiarities  in  a  consjiicuous  point  of  view, 
as  well  as  of  piquing  the  vanity  and  wounding  the  self- 
love  of  those  who  formed  her  little  court,  in  order  that 
she  might  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  flattering  them  more 
effectually  by  her  attentions,  and  soothing  them  by  her 
yet  more  irresistible  kindness. 

All  this,  however,  had  now  vanished  as  completely  as 
if  she  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  admired.  She 
now  seldom  spoke  of  herself,  and,  even  when  conversing 
with  me,  would  always  change  the  conversation  as  soon 
as  my  observations  referred  to  her  own  character  and 
situation.  This  I  regretted  the  more,  as  I  found  that  her 
feelings,  in  their  subdued  and  altered  tone,  her  affectionate 
solicitude  for  her  father,  and  the  difficult  and  isolated 
position  she  held,  as  the  only  child  of  such  a  parent,  were 
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all  combining  to  render  her  an  object  of  deeper  interest 
to  me,  than  she  had  ever  been  before  ;  though  the  apparent 
coldness  of  her  manner  effectually  repelled  me  whenever 
I  attempted  to  give  utterance  to  such  feelings. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  for  me  to  decide  upon 
whether  I  should  return  to  India;  and  as  long  illness 
had  exercised  considerable  influence  over  my  habits,  by 
damping  the  ardour  of  youthful  enterprise,  I  will  not 
deny  that  certain  calculations  upon  the  fortune  of  Miss 
Somerville,  did  occasionally  mingle  themselves  with  my 
admiration  of  her  character.  The  possession  of  such  a 
fortune  would  enable  me  with  prudence  to  resign  my  com¬ 
mission.  If,  therefore,  Miss  Somerville  would  not  allow 
me  to  introduce  the  subject  in  the  customary  manner,  it 
became  necessary  to  the  arrangement  of  my  plans,  that 
I  should  adopt  some  other  method  of  bringing  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  final  decision.  It  was  doubly  painful  to  me  to 
have  no  other  alternative,  because  I  knew  that  her  fortune 
and  her  position  in  society  had  rendered  a  mere  proposal 
of  marriage  a  circumstance  of  such  common  occurrence 
in  her  experience,  as  to  be  despatched  in  the  most  sum¬ 
mary  manner ;  yet  I  trusted  to  her  good  sense  and 
generosity  for  pardoning  in  me,  what  she  had  left  me  no 
means  to  avoid. 

Nothing  could  be  more  embarrassing  to  me,  however, 
than  the  perfect  silence  with  which  my  proposal  was  at 
last  received.  I  could  see  that  she  was  affected  by  it — 
perhaps  too  much  affected  for  words  ;  but  in  what  manner 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend ;  and  I  had  nothing  left 
but  to  implore  her  to  answer  a  question  on  which  depended 
my  happiness  here,  and  perhaps  hereafter. 

“  Then  I  will  treat  you  with  a  frankness  equal  to  your 
own,”  said  she,  “  and  briefly  answer — No !  Mhether  my 
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answer  is  dictated  by  duty  or  inclination,  can  be  of  little 
consequence  to  you  to  know.  It  is  as  irrevocable  as  if 
you  were  to  me  the  least  attractive  being  upon  earth.” 

There  remained  little  more  for  me  to  say,  for  there 
was  a  firmness  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  Miss  Somer¬ 
ville,  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  her 
determination.  We  were  therefore  pursuing  our  walk 
in  silence,  when  I  perceived  with  surprise,  that  while  she 
often  turned  away  her  head,  as  if  to  look  at  the  plants 
by  the  way,  or  the  prospect  we  were  leaving,  tears  were 
absolutely  streaming  from  her  eyes,  so  fast,  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  conceal  them  from  my  observation. 

Encouraged  by  this  evidence  of  emotion,  whatever 
might  be  its  secret  cause,  I  very  naturally  resumed  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  to  which,  however,  she 
only  replied  with  more  firmness  and  decision. 

“  Do  not,”  said  she,  “  I  entreat  you,  do  not  mention 
this  subject  to  me  again.  The  convictions  which  have 
already  dictated  my  reply,  are  not  to  be  set  aside  by 
persuasion.  One  thing,  however,  I  would  ask  of  you, 
and  I  ask  it  in  all  humility — do  not  take  my  answer 
unkindly — do  not  let  it  separate  us  as  friends.  I  have 
been  endeavouring,  by  the  most  scrupulous  behaviour,  to 
convince  you,  that  I  could  be  nothing  more  to  you,  nor 
you  to  me  ;  and  I  am  pained  to  the  heart  that  you  have 
not  better  understood  me.  You  understand  me  now ; 
and  I  repeat  again —do  not  let  this  foolish  business 
separate  us  as  friends.  I  have  no  brother — I  might 
almost  say  I  have  no  father  now.  Do  not  utterly  forsake 
me  in  my  desolation.” 

I  told  her  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  was  about  to 
return  to  India. 

She  started  ;  but  immediately  went  on — “  Let  us  be 
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like  fellow-travellers  then,  who  know  that  at  the  next 
stage  they  must  separate  for  ever.  Let  us  part  kindly, 
for  the  dream  of  our  friendship  will  indeed  have  passed, 
when  you  leave  your  native  land  again.” 

Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  romance  which  take 
possession  of  the  female  mind,  there  is  none  more 
unintelligible  to  man,  and  few  more  unacceptable,  than 
that  friendship  which  she  sometimes  proposes  to  him  in 
the  place  of  love.  Had  I  better  understood  the  character 
and  situation  of  Kate  Somerville,  I  should  have  known, 
in  her  case  at  least,  that  she  both  offered  it  herself,  and 
needed  it  from  me,  in  no  ordinary  or  trifling  degree,  and 
that  the  kindness  she  asked  of  me  in  this  melancholy 
and  humble  manner,  she  had  richly  earned  the  right  to 
demand,  by  the  noble  sacrifice  she  was  making,  as  she 
believed,  in  my  favour. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  after  this  interview 
I  became  a  less  frequent  visitor  at  the  Hall ;  for  I  had 
never,  even  when  a  youth,  been  sufficiently  poetical  to 
understand  the  luxury  of  cherishing  a  hopeless  attach¬ 
ment.  I  consequently  busied  myself  with  preparations 
for  my  return  to  India,  and  thought  as  little  of  my 
disappointment  as  I  could. 

Kate  Somerville,  I  observed,  whenever  we  met, 
was  much  altered.  She  attempted  to  be  lively,  but  her 
forced  spirits  failed  her  more  than  ever ;  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  some  mental,  or  rather  spiritual 
conflict  wras  absorbing  every  thought.  My  sister  often 
wished  that  she  had  some  experienced  adviser  with  whom 
she  might  converse  confidentially;  but,  happily  for  her,  she 
had  already  begun  to  feel  that  there  is  a  consolation  beyond 
what  human  love  can  offer — a  Friend  whose  counsels 
are  more  salutary  than  those  of  any  earthly  adviser. 
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Unacquainted  with  the  exercise  of  a  mind  thus 
engaged,  and  unable  to  sympathize  in  its  deep  experience, 
I  became  gradually  estrangedg/rom  the  society  of  my 
sister’s  friend.  An  indescribable  feeling  that  our  destiny 
was  tending  different  ways,  seemed  to  keep  me  at  a 
distance  from  her,  though  whenever  we  met,  there  was 
an  humbled  and  a  chastened  expression  in  her  features 
which  made  my  heart  ache  to  think  what  she  was 
suffering,  or  had  suffered.  At  times  I  wished  to  escape 
from  the  pain  of  seeing  her  thus  altered  ;  and  then  again, 
I  wished  more  earnestly  that  I  might  stay,  and  be  ever 
near  her,  if  by  this  means  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
partake  of  that  influence  which  I  could  not  but  be 
sensible  was  purifying  and  elevating  her  character. 

It  is  often  observed,  that  before  the  hour  of  final 
dissolution,  the  appearance  of  the  human  sufferer  under¬ 
goes  a  striking,  and  almost  supernatural  change,  as  if 
preparatory  to  that  great  event.  And  is  it  not  often,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  same,  before  some  of  those  fearful 
trials  which  mark  the  most  important  epochs  of  human 
existence?  And  merciful  it  is  in  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  that  so  few  are  wholly  taken  by  surprise. 
Surprise,  indeed,  we  may  feel  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
trial  which  awaits  us ;  but  do  we  not  often  find,  on 
looking  back  from  such  events,  that  there  was  previously 
a  kind  of  awe  surrounding  us — a  gloom— a  gathering- 
like  that  which  comes  before  a  storm ;  or  a  silence 
still  more  deeply  felt — a  suspension  of  our  ordinary 
being — as  if  to  give  us  time  to  call  up  from  long- 
neglected  sources,  the  support  which  our  suffering  and 
feeble  nature  was  about  to  require  ? 
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The  time  of  my  departure  for  India  was  still  unfixed,  and 
we  were  all  watching  one  evening  with  some  anxiety  the 
return  of  the  messenger  who  brought  our  letters  from  the 
nearest  town,  when  a  servant  from  Somerville  Hall 
galloped  up  to  the  door,  and  throwing  the  bridle  over  the 
neck  of  his  horse,  walked  straight  into  the  hall  with  a 
note  for  my  brother. 

Mr.  Langton  tore  open  the  note,  and,  having  glanced 
over  the  first  line,  turned  quickly  to  the  servant,  when 
they  both  walked  out  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 
In  a  few  moments  I  saw  my  brother’s  servant  leading  out 
his  master’s  horse  already  saddled. 

“  He  surely  will  not  go,”  said  Lucy,  “  without  telling 
us  what  is  the  matter.”  And  at  the  same  instant  he 
entered  the  room. 

“  I  am  going  to  ride  over  to  the  Hall,”  said  my  brother, 
in  a  tone  of  assumed  composure.  “  Mr.  Somerville  has 
been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  I  must  not  delay.  You, 
Arthur,  can  ride  after  me,  and  bring  back  the  tidings  to 
Lucy,  in  case  I  should  be  detained.” 

I  did  so  accordingly,  and  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
avenue  as  soon  as  my  brother.  We  rode  to  the  door  in 
silence.  Here  we  encountered  the  old  housekeeper 
wringing  her  hands,  and  telling  ns  everything  but  what 
we  wished  to  know. 

. 
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“  And  Miss  Somerville  ?” — I  asked. 

“  My  poor  young  mistress,”  said  the  woman,  giving 
way  to  a  fresh  burst  of  grief,  “  sits  beside  him  like  the 
ghost  of  what  she  was.  She  neither  speaks,  nor  sheds 
a  tear.  The  doctor  says  she  must  be  got  away  ;  but  she 
won’t  listen  to  any  of  us,  sir.” 

And  there,  indeed,  she  was,  too  truly  like  the  ghost  of 
what  she  had  been — immoveable,  and  pale  as  marble ; 
while,  stretched  upon  his  bed,  lay  the  senseless  form  of 
her  father,  whose  fixed  and  death-like  countenance  she 
was  watching  with  an  earnestness  which  rendered  her 
blind  to  every  other  object. 

“  He  is  not  gone  yet,”  she  whispered,  as  soon  as  my 
brother  had  spoken  to  her.  And  again  applying  her 
fin  gers  to  his  pulse,  she  repeated,  “  He  is  not  gone  yet.” 

My  brother  would  have  gently  led  her  away ;  but  she 
resisted  his  endeavours  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  at  once  forbade  all  farther  interference.  It  was 
not  a  time  or  a  place  to  apply  to  her  for  information ; 
and  all  I  could  gather  from  the  domestics  was,  that 
Mr.  Somerville  had  that  day  appeared  to  be  in  his  usual 
health.  That  after  dinner,  he  and  his  daughter  had  been 
for  some  time  in  the  library  together,  when  they  heard  a 
frightful  shriek,  and  hastening  into  the  room,  beheld  their 
master  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  his  countenance  slightly 
distorted,  and  his  whole  appearance  bearing  every  mark 
of  approaching  death.  Medical  assistance  had  been 
immediately  obtained ;  and,  though  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  afforded  little  ground  for  hope,  a  hint  had  been 
thrown  out,  that  if  in  a  few  hours  the  vital  spark  should 
not  become  extinct,  a  favourable  change  might  probably 
take  place. 

In  such  a  situation,  Miss  Somerville  could  not  be 
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deserted  by  her  friends;  and  my  brother,  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  kindness,  remained  at  the  Hall,  while  I  returned  to 
inform  my  sister,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  of  all  which  had 

occurred. 

' 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  early  on  my  way  to 
Somerville  Hall;  and,  musing  as  I  went  upon  the  many 
circumstances  under  which  I  had  traced  that  path,  I 
happened  to  turn  my  attention  towards  the  large  building 
called  by  the  country  people  “  Ferguson’s  Factory.”  At 
the  same  moment  I  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that  it  was 
not  as  usual  pouring  forth  its  thick  volume  of  smoke,  to 
darken  and  pollute  the  air.  My  attention  was  afterwards 
attracted  by  groups  of  work-people  in  the  village  through 
which  I  passed,  collected  into  little  companies,  and 
evidently  talking  over  some  momentous  affair  of  general 
.and  individual  interest. 

Concluding  it  was  the  alarming  illness  of  a  common 
friend  and  benefactor,  which  very  reasonably  excited  so 
universal  a  sensation,  I  passed  on,  without  any  inquiry, 
from  one  party  to  another,  until  stopped  by  an  old  woman 
whom  I  knew  to  have  been  a  dependant  upon  the  bounty 
of  Miss  Somerville,  and  who  now  eagerly  inquired 
of  me,  if  I  thought  they  knew  at  the  Hall  what  had 
happened. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  I.  “  They  must  know  it 
— they  know  it  too  well.” 

“  What !  that  he  is  off  out  of  the  country,  and  all  the 
works  stopped,  and  nobody  left  to  pay  ?” 

A  new  idea  now  flashed  upon  me.  It  wras  but  too 
probable,  and  but  too  true.  I  hastened  on  to  And  jny 
brother,  and,  desiring  to  speak  with  him  alone,  told  him 
all  I  had  heard  and  seen. 

“  Villain !”  he  exclaimed,  as  the  whole  truth  by  degrees 
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presented  itself.  “We  might  have  foreseen  this:  a 
child  might  have  foreseen  it.  And  yet  none  of  us  could 
step  forward  and  rescue  this  old  man  from  ruin.” 

A  letter  which  Miss  Somerville  was  able,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  to  write  to  my  sister,  will  throw  further 
light  on  this  subject.  It  began  with  a  description  of  her 
own  situation,  in  her  father’s  chamber  at  midnight,  where 
he  slumbered  still  insensible  to  all  that  was  transpiring 
around  him. 

“  I  owe  it,”  said  the  writer,  “  to  his  memory  if  he  dies, 
to  his  character  if  he  lives,  to  vindicate  him  from  the 
charge  which  many  will  be  too  ready  to  bring  against 
him — that  of  having  been  the  victim  of  mere  animal 
excitement.  In  the  sight  of  God,  I  have  no  apology 
to  offer ;  but,  in  that  of  man,  it  may  surely  be  some 
extenuation  of  his  fault,  to  say  that  he  was  goaded  on  to 
ruin  by  causes  which  he  ceased  at  last  to  have  sufficient 
moral  power  to  resist. 

“  His  connexion  with  Mr.  Ferguson  was,  from  its 
commencement,  most  disastrous.  Sums  of  money  seemed 
to  escape  from  his  possession,  without  his  being  aware  of 
their  amount,  and  every  new  scheme  increased,  instead  of 
redeeming,  his  past  losses.  Besides  which,  he  never  was 
calculated  for  business.  It  harrassed  his  mind,  and 
destroyed  his  natural  rest.  He  became  irritable  and 
apprehensive;  while  the  false  stimulus  to  which  he  had 
recourse,  served  to  give  him  nerve  for  the  moment,  and 
even  inspired  him  with  energy  for  new  enterprize ;  so 
that  he  became  at  such  times  a  pliant  and  willing  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  needed  my  father’s 
credit  and  capital  to  prosecute  his  own  schemes. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  my  father’s  honour- 
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able  feeling  should  have  been  so  far  overcome  by  one  who 
was  altogether  unworthy  of  his  confidence,  except  that 
he  always  attached  so  much  importance  to  ingenuity  and 
enterprise,  that  they  covered  from  his  sight  a  multitude 
of  sins.  And  as  to  my  own  influence,  I  had  shown  my 
deep-rooted  dislike  to  this  individual  in  a  manner  too 
decided  and  ill-judged  for  my  father  to  attribute  it  to 
anything  but  prejudice.  His  ear  was  therefore  closed 
against  all  I  might  have  to  say. 

“  In  this  manner  his  affairs  went  on,  until  they  became 
almost  too  desperate  for  hope.  One  thing  after  another 
had  failed  :  none  prospered  with  him.  But  still  he  had 
credit,  and,  upon  that,  fresh  schemes  were  undertaken ; 
while  his  debts  were  increasing  on  every  hand.  By  mere 
chance,  I  had  myself  become  acquainted  with  these 
appalling  facts,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  reasoned  with 
him — that  I  pleaded  and  prayed  he  would  make  an 
honourable  stand  against  the  encroachments  of  fallacious 
hope,  and,  by  giving  up  the  remainder  of  his  property, 
that  he  would  leave  us  our  integrity,  at  least,  for  the 
solace  of  old  age.  But,  unfortunately  for  my  cause,  the 
tempter  was  ever  at  hand,  and  my  father  was  growing 
imbecile ;  while  his  moral  feeling  was  failing  even  faster 
than  his  bodily  strength.  I  grew  desperate  at  last,  and 
threatened  to  expose  our  situation  to  the  world,  rather 
than  we  should  go  on  deceiving  every  one  around  us,  and 
manv  to  their  own  loss.  It  was  then,  in  an  evil  hour, 
they  finally  overcame  me — my  father,  by  his  tears  ;  while 
they  bound  me  by  a  solemn  vow,  never,  without  his 
sanction,  to  communicate  to  any  human  being  the  real 
state  of  his  affairs. 

“  You  have  often  asked  me  why  I  did  not  marry. 
Here,  then,  you  read  the  cause.  I  can,  however,  say  with 
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truth,  that  never  have  I  been  tempted  but  once  to  adopt 
this  means  of  escape  from  the  gathering  storm  which 
seemed  threatening  to  overwhelm  me.  Once,  I  confess, 
I  did,  for  a  moment,  allow  myself  to  dream  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  escaping  to  a  foreign  land,  until  the  blast  should 
have  blown  over.  But,  knowing  that  my  reputed  fortune 
was  an  object  of  consideration,  I  could  not  bear  the  idea 
that  any  man — especially  the  one  who  interested  me  most 
— should  awake  from  his  visions  of  wealth,  to  find  he  had 
married  a  poor  and  portionless  wife. 

“  The  darkest  page  of  my  history  is  yet  to  come.  May 
reason  last  me  to  the  end  !  I  have  not  lived  to  my  present 
age,  and  seen  and  felt  what  I  have  done,  without  having 
had  many  serious  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  religion ; 
more  especially,  since  I  have  seen  that  in  my  father’s 
case,  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  save  him.  Still  I 
was  dark — miserably  dark  on  that  subject  myself;  yet, 
as  everything  earthly  seemed  to  be  receding  from  me,  as 
one  hold  after  another  gave  way,  and  friendship,  all  but 
yours,  began  to  fail,  I  felt,  more  than  ever  in  my  life,  an 
awful  and  imperative  call,  to  look  into  my  real  position 
with  regard  to  time  and  eternity. 

“  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  state  of 
mind  which  followed.  I  saw  but  too  clearly  what  I 
might  have  been  to  my  poor  father.  I  felt  what  I  was ! 
Something,  however,  I  imagined  might  yet  be  done.  I 
carefully  watched  my  opportunity — and,  on  that  awful 
day,  I  had  followed  him  into  his  study,  for  the  purpose  of 
appealing  to  his  better  feelings,  and  inducing  him  to 
render  justice  to  others,  and  thus,  if  possible,  obtain  peace 
for  his  own  mind,  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
I  cannot  repeat  to  you  my  words.  But,  if  ever  I  spoke 
reasonably — if  ever  I  spoke  forcibly  in  my  whole  life — it 
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was  on  that  solemn  occasion.  For  some  time  my  father 
made  no  reply.  His  silence  filled  my  mind  with  the 
dread  of  having  offended  him  beyond  forgiveness.  I  burst 
into  tears,  for  it  is  a  bitter  thing  for  a  daughter  to  reprove 
a  father  whom  she  loves.  He  was  not  insensible  to  my 
anguish;  and,  raising  his  eyes,  I  saw  that  a  flood  of  light, 
like  sunshine  over  a  landscape,  was  diffusing  its  benign 
influence  over  every  feature  of  his  face.  It  was  the 
welcome  of  a  father’s  love ;  and,  as  he  opened  his  arms 
to  receive  me,  I  fell  upon  his  bosom,  too  happy  to  be 
sensible  of  anything,  but  an  unexpected  thrill  of  gratitude 
and  joy. 

“  ‘  My  child,’  said  he,  in  tones  of  the  gentlest  tender¬ 
ness,  4  do  with  me  what  you  will.  From  this  hour  we  will 
begin  a  new  life.  You  shall  be  to  me  my  good  angel. 
My  affairs  are  in  your  hands.  Render  justice,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  all.’ 

“  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  remaining  still  folded  in  my 
father’s  arms,  I  silently  offered  thanks  to  the  Father  of 
mercies,  for  thus  awakening  us  both  to  a  new  existence, 
which  I  solemnly  resolved  should  be  devoted  to  his 
service. 

“  While  occupied  with  these  reflections,  I  thought  I  felt 
my  father’s  hold  relax  ;  and  raising  my  head,  I  saw  that 
his  own  was  drooping,  while  his  hand  dropped  lifeless  by 
his  side.  I  scarcely  know  what  followed.  My  cries  brought 
in  the  domestics.  Medical  assistance  was  happily  at  hand; 
and  the  next  thing  I  recollect  was,  that  your  husband 
and  your  brother,  with  their  wonted  kindness,  came  to  my 
aid.  Mr.  Langton  will  tell  you  all  the  arrangements  we 
have  made  together  ;  for  I  consider  the  words  my  father 
uttered  a  sufficient  sanction  for  the  measures  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  adopt. 
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“  One  of  my  chief  objects  in  writing  this,  is  to  impress 
upon  you,  and  yours,  the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
claims  of  dutv  before  it  is  too  late.  You  see  the  conse- 
quences  of  my  delay.  A  few  years  earlier,  it  is  possible 
my  father  might  have  recovered  himself,  before  his  mental 
and  moral  strength  were  gone — a  few  years  earlier,  he 
might  have  retained  his  respectability  before  the  world, 
and  have  lawfully  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  our  happy 
home — a  few  years  earlier,  he  might  have  had  suffi¬ 
cient  energy  to  redeem  the  past,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  his  God,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  men. 
What  is  his  situation  now?  The  pulse  of  life  still  beats 
in  his  veins;  but  senseless  and  child-like,  he  remains  per¬ 
fectly  unconcious  of  what  has  passed,  or  what  is  passing 
around  him.  And  I,  upon  wdiom  this  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  has  so  long  rested,  have  been  trifling  months  and 
years  away,  until  at  last,  when  the  anguish  of  awakened 
feeling  roused  me  into  action,  it  was  my  just  punishment 
to  find  it  was  too  late.  This  awful  sentence  seems  now  to 
be  written  on  the  walls  of  my  solitary  chamber — on  my 
pillow — on  my  brow ;  and  will  it  not  be  inscribed  upon 
my  father’s  tomb  ?  Oh  may  he  yet  be  permitted  to 
experience,  if  but  one  hour  of  natural  and  collected 
thought — one  hour  of  preparation  for  his  final  change — 
one  hour  of  repentance  for  those  errors  which,  through 
the  weakness,  the  unfaithfulness,  and  the  neglect  of  his 
only  child,  may  yet  be  made  the  ground  of  his  final 
sentence — the  seal  of  his  doom  through  all  eternity.” 

The  last  and  the  most  earnest  prayer  of  the  afflicted 
daughter  was  not  rejected.  Her  father  lived  to  recover 
his  powers  of  thought,  though  not  of  action — he  lived  to 
feel  that  she  was  indeed  his  good  angel — the  messenger 
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of  reproof,  but  also  of  correction.  He  lived  to  recover 
his  understanding ;  but  it  was  to  find  himself  in  an  hum¬ 
ble  habitation,  where  a  daughter’s  love  had  surrounded 
him  with  every  comfort  that  was  necesssary  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  lived  to  find  that  his  hereditary 
home  had  passed  into  other  hands,  and  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  rightful  owner  of  a  noble  mansion,  and  a  wide 
domain.  He  lived  to  find  that  the  man  whom  he  had 
trusted  with  his  confidence  above  all  others,  had  wronged 
and  deserted  him.  He  lived  to  find,  that  while  many 
friends  had  fallen  away  with  his  falling  fortune,  there  were 
others  whom  adversity  had  bound  more  closely  to  his 
interests  ;  and  one,  above  all,  who  renounced  together  the 
indulgences  and  the  follies  of  her  youth,  to  live  but  for 
his  happiness,  and  his  support;  reserving  only  for  the 
comfort  of  his  old  age  that  small  portion  of  the  wealth 
she  had  been  expected  to  inherit,  which  had  been  her 
mother’s  dowry. 

It  is  true,  Kate  Somerville  was  a  strict,  an  unflinching 
monitress  ;  for  she  had  the  sorrowful  experience  of  the 
past  to  teach  her,  that  though  benevolence,  and  kindly 
feeling,  and  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  social  fellow¬ 
ship  of  life,  may  be  practised  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
manner ;  yet  without  religion,  vice,  even  of  the  most 
repulsive  nature,  may  creep  in  amongst  them,  and  pollute 
the  whole.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  she  made 
her  father  the  object  of  her  constant  care ;  and  as  a 
parent  guards  a  helpless  child,  so  she  watched  over  him 
in  his  weakness,  with  a  solicitude  which  the  dark  past 
invested  with  a  kind  of  fearful  tenderness  ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time  with  a  trembling  hope,  which  the  brightening 
future  finally  confirmed. 

Such,  then,  was  the  fate  of  Somerville  Hall.  For 
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many  generations  it  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  that 
name.  It  was  a  situation  peculiarly  calculated  for  all  that 
we  combine  in  our  ideas  of  earthly  happiness ;  it  was 
equally  adapted  for  easy  independence  and  rational 
enjoyment;  and  for  being  the  centre  of  beneficial  influence, 
of  charity,  and  benevolence,  to  the  surrounding  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

It  becomes  a  serious  question :  “  Are  there  not  other 
homes  thus  passing  away  from  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
long  retained  possession  of  their  wealth,  their  influence, 
and  their  enjoyments  ?  Are  there  not  other  daughters 
who  see  the  same  growing  evil  spreading  its  dark 
shadow  around  their  hereditary  hearth,  casting  dishonour 
upon  the  hoary  head  of  age,  and  poisoning,  with  its  deadly 
roots,  all  the  sweet  springs  of  domestic  happiness,  and  do 
they  still  draw  back — do  they  still  refuse  to  stretch  forth 
a  helping  hand,  in  time  to  stop  the  encroachments  of  this 
insidious  but  fatal  foe  ?  ” 
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The  stranger  who  visited  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Falkland, 
on  the  western  coast  of  England,  could  not  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  picture  of  peace  and  comfort  which 
her  home  presented.  She  was  a  widow  lady  ;  but  her 
solitude  was  cheered  by  the  society  of  a  son  and  daughter, 
whose  characters  were  now  sufficiently  matured  to  render 
them  in  all  respects  companions  to  their  mother. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  loveliest  evenings  of  September, 
that  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter,  in  company  with 
an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  once  been  a  friend  of  her 
husband’s,  sat  upon  a  balcony  which  ran  along  the  western 
part  of  her  house,  commanding  the  view  of  a  wide  expanse 
of  ocean,  and  of  the  radiant  sky,  where  the  sun  was  just 
sinking  below  the  horizon;  while  slanting  rays  of  yellow 
light  glanced  over  the  shallow  bay,  where  the  receding- 
tide  had  left  the  sands  so  smooth  and  wet,  that  they 
reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  shadows  of  some  fishermen 
who  were  gathering  up  their  baskets,  and  preparing  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  the  village. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  Falkland  was  one  of  a  number 
of  little  villas,  or  genteel  cottages,  with  their  ornamental 
gardens,  scattered  over  the  woody  hills  that  sloped 
down  to  the  beach,  where  a  line  of  rocks,  in  some  parts 
majestically  high,  and  in  others  accessible  to  the  foot- 
passenger,  formed  a  barrier  against  the  waves,  which,  when 
the  tide  was  high,  dashed  up  amongst  the  many  little  bays 
and  hollows  of  the  shore. 
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The  village  to  which  the  fishermen  were  returning,  and 
which  gave  its  name  to  many  distant  groups  of  houses, 
lay  in  a  narrow  dell,  through  which  an  impetuous  little 
river  forced  its  way  along  a  bed  of  rocks  into  the  sea ; 
and  though  the  sands  on  either  side  the  stream  looked  as 
safe  and  solid  as  the  earth  itself,  they  wrere  said  to  be 
uncertain  and  dangerous  to  cross  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
stream.  Still  it  was  a  thing  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
for  horses  and  travellers  on  foot  to  pass  that  way,  that  no 
one  thought  much  about  the  danger ;  and  especially  as 
the  road  along  the  beach  was  so  much  nearer  than  any 
other  from  the  village  to  the  neighbouring  market  town. 
The  chief  difficulty  arose  from  some  of  the  rocks  jutting 
so  far  out  into  the  sea,  that  all  passengers  were  obliged  to 
pay  attention  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  or  the  probability 
was,  that  even  while  plenty  of  space  remained  within  the 
bay,  they  might  find  themselves  hemmed  in  at  these  points 
by  the  waves  having  reached  the  rocks. 

The  country  people,  however,  knew  these  dangers  well, 
and  strangers  were  under  less  temptation  to  seek  the 
nearest  way  to  the  town ;  so  that  all  the  record  of  acci¬ 
dents  on  this  spot,  were  a  few  stories  of  by-gone  days, 
kept  up  by  the  fishermen  and  old  women  of  the  village. 

“  You  must  be  happy  in  such  a  home  as  this,”  observed 
the  gentleman,  who  looked  with  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her 
daughter  upon  the  scene  above  described. 

“We  are  indeed  happy,”  replied  the  daughter.  “At 
least,  we  would  not  exchange  our  home  for  a  palace.” 
And  she  went  on  expatiating  upon  the  many  enjoyments 
the  scenery  and  neighbourhood  afforded;  while  her  mother, 
observing  that  the  air  was  growing  cold,  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  withdrawing  from  the  balcony. 

“  We  who  live  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  the  tumult 
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of  cities,”  resumed  the  visitor,  “  may  almost  be  allowed 
to  envy  you  the  repose  of  a  life  like  this — so  free  from 
anxiety,  so  tranquil,  and  so  calm.” 

“  And  yet,”  said  Miss  Falkland,  “we  have  our  cares.” 

“  Impossible  !  Julia.  What  can  they  be?  ” 

“  As  a  friend  of  my  father’s,  I  need  scarcely  scruple  to 
speak  to  you  of  any  thing  connected  with  the  happiness 
of  our  family.  You  know  my  brother?  ” 

“Yes;  and  a  finer  youth  I  never  saw,  than  George 
Falkland,  when  he  was  last  in  town.” 

“  He  is,  indeed,  the  kindest  of  sons,  the  best  of  bro¬ 
thers.  But  even  he  may  have  his  faults.” 

“  The  faults  of  youth — mere  thoughtless  follies.  You 
must  not  make  too  much  of  them.  He  will  grow  wiser 
with  advancing  years.” 

“  I  wish  it  may  be  so.  But  at  present  he  seems  so 
much  fonder  of  gay  company  than  of  his  quiet  home,  that 
my  mother  seldom  knows  a  happy  day.  Not  that  he  is 
addicted  to  any  particular  vice,  at  least  that  we  know  of ; 
but  wherever  he  goes,  he  has  a  habit  of  staying  out  late 
at  night,  which  throws  my  mother  into  such  a  state  of 
nervous  anxiety,  that  her  health  is  seriously  injured;  while 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  annoyed  by  what  he  calls  her 
unreasonable  solicitude,  that  he  will  not  deny  himself  a 
single  hour  of  convivial  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  her 
peace  of  mind.  Now  it  is  such  troubles  as  these,  common 
and  trifling  as  they  may  appear  to  others,  which  destroy 
the  comfort  of  our  otherwise  happy  home ;  and  it  seems 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  they  should  exist  where 
there  is  so  much  affection  and  good  feeling  on  both  sides, 
and  nothing  else  to  mar  our  happiness.” 

“  Youth  and  age,”  replied  the  visitor,  “are  apt  to  differ 
on  such  points  ;  and  perhaps  both  are  incapable  of  making 
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sufficient  allowance  for  the  feelings  which  operate  with 
the  other.  Yet,  so  long  as  your  brother  visits  only  in 
respectable  families,  and  does  not  attach  himself  to  any 
companion  of  bad  principles,  I  should  feel  great  hope  of 
his  ultimate  recovery  from  these  errors.” 

“  But  there  is  the  root  of  our  anxiety,”  said  Miss 
Falkland,  with  increased  earnestness.  “  My  brother,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  does  attach  himself,  by  a  very  close  inti¬ 
macy,  to  a  young  man  of  the  worst  principles — a  Ralph 
Kennedy,  the  only  son  of  a  worthy  old  man  in  this  village, 
whose  grey  hairs  may  truly  be  said  to  be  brought  down 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  by  this  ungrateful  son.  It  is 
reported  of  the  old  man,  that  he  sits  up  night  after  night, 
working  at  his  desk,  in  order  to  keep  a  situation  for  his 
son,  which  his  own  infirmities  have  long  since  rendered 
him  unequal  to.  And  yet  this  young  man — this  Ralph 
Kennedy,  is  so  idle  and  unsteady,  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  to 
succeed  his  poor  father  in  a  place  of  trust.” 

Before  the  conversation  had  reached  this  point,  the  sun 
had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  the  sands  instantaneously 
assumed  a  dark  grey  hue  ;  and  ere  the  harvest  moon, 
which  the  next  hour  rose,  had  shed  her  silver  light  over 
the  woods  and  the  fields  sloping  down  to  the  tranquil  bay, 
the  tide  had  so  far  receded,  that  nothing  could  be  seen  of 
the  ocean,  but  a  long  line  of  deep  blue,  stretching  away 
into  the  distant  west. 

Miss  Falkland  prepared  to  lead  her  visitor  into  the 
house  ;  when,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  observed,  for  the  first 
time,  that  a  quiet-looking  young  girl,  apparently  about 
eighteen,  and  dressed  in  white,  had  been  their  companion 
on  the  balcony  ;  and  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  curiosity, 
he  directed  an  inquiring  look  to  Miss  Falkland,  which 
seemed  to  say,  “  Whom  have  we  here  ?  ” 
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“  It  is  only  my  cousin,  Grace  Dalton,”  said  Miss  Falk¬ 
land,  understanding  him  perfectly. 

Seeing  the  girl  did  not  attempt  to  rise,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  still  lingered.  “  Won’t  you  catch  cold,  my  dear  ?  ” 
said  he,  with  that  familiar,  hut  well-meant  kindness  with 
which  old  gentlemen  are  apt  to  address  those  who  are 
between  girls  and  women. 

Grace  Dalton  rose,  and  thanked  him  respectfully,  hut 
immediately  resumed  her  seat ;  and  the  door  was  closed 
upon  the  lighted  room,  and  she  was  left  to  her  evening 
meditations,  and  forgotten.  Indeed  it  was  very  easy  to 
forget  Grace  Dalton ;  she  was  so  small  and  so  still.  She 
was  an  orphan,  too,  and  very  poor ;  hut  surely  it  is  not 
possible,  in  such  a  kind  world  as  ours  professes  to  he,  that 
these  two  facts  should  constitute  any  reason  why  persons 
are  more  easily  forgotten.  Oh  no  !  It  was  because  Grace 
Dalton,  as  we  said  before,  was  diminutive  in  her  person, 
simple  in  her  dress,  timid,  gentle,  unobtrusive,  and  not  re¬ 
markably  pretty,  that  she  was  so  often,  and  so  easily  for¬ 
gotten;  and  though  she  was  a  poor  relation,  and  always 
came  last  into  the  room,  and  looked  so  humble,  that  she 
might  have  almost  claimed  pity  from  a  stranger,  it  fre¬ 
quently  fell  to  her  lot  to  find  no  room  left  for  her  at  table. 
Whether  intentionally,  or  by  accident,  the  servants  used  to 
omit  to  place  her  chair ;  and  when  she  did  not  actually 
appear,  nobody  remembered  her  existence  sufficiently  to 
calculate  upon  her  coming. 

Yet  for  all  this,  the  humble  and  isolated  orphan  had 
her  own  little  world  of  interest,  in  which  she  lived,  perhaps, 
a  life  of  deeper  feeling,  because  it  was  so  seldom  shared 
with  others.  What  was  the  reason  why  she  sat  out  so 
late  this  evening,  no  one  asked,  nor  would  they,  perhaps, 
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have  felt  more  curious,  had  they  seen  the  tears  that  were 
fast  falling  from  her  eyes,  as  she  bent  over  the  balcony, 
with  her  forehead  resting  on  her  arm.  Perhaps  it  was 
something  in  the  conversation  which  had  pained  her,  for 
she  was  strongly  attached  to  her  cousin  George,  and  often 
ventured  to  take  his  part,  even  when  he  was  most  in  fault. 
She  could  not  be  made  to  see  the  desperate  nature 
of  Ralph  Kennedy’s  principles;  at  least,  she  never  joined 
in  what  her  cousin  Julia  said  against  him  ;  and  thus  she 
fell  a  little  into  disgrace,  both  with  the  mother,  and  the 
daughter. 

Leaving  this  solitary  girl  to  her  uninterrupted  medita¬ 
tions,  we  turn  to  a  different  scene,  which  at  the  same  hour 
was  taking  place ;  where,  seated  around  a  social  board,  a 
little  company  of  choice  spirits,  with  George  Falkland 
at  their  head,  laughed  away  the  last  hours  of  daylight, 
and  hailed  the  lamps  that  seemed  to  dance  before  them  as 
brighter  harbingers  of  a  happier  and  more  joyous  night. 

George  Falkland  had  that  day  left  his  mother’s  house, 
in  company  with  his  friend,  Ralph  Kennedy,  who  was  in 
great  request  at  all  the  convivial  meetings  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  not  only  for  his  musical  talents,  but  his  unrivalled 
good  spirits,  and  good  humour,  which,  without  exciting 
any  deep  interest,  made  him  a  welcome  guest  wherever 
he  went.  It  is  true,  he  seldom  went  away  from  these 
meetings  in  a  state  very  creditable  to  himself — it  is  true, 
he  made  his  own  gratification  the  sole  object  for  which  he 
lived — it  is  true,  he  left  an  aged  father  to  toil  for  his  support, 
because  he  had  too  much  of  what  is  called  spirit  to  devote 
himself  to  any  kind  of  regular  pursuit.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  he  managed  to  keep  what  is  considered 
good  society  ;  and  to  maintain  for  himself  the  character 
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of  being  a  “good  fellow” — “his  own  enemy,”  it  was 
granted ;  but  still  he  was  accounted  the  enemy  of  no  one 
else,  and  the  best  companion  in  the  world. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  such  a  character  would  often 
be  deficient  in  those  means  by  which  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman  is  supported,  while  Falkland  being  ever  ready 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  they  became  inseparable  friends; 
and  perhaps  did,  in  reality,  like  each  other  as  well  as  such 
characters  are  capable  of  liking  anything  beyond  them¬ 
selves. 

On  the  night  described,  they  had  staid  late,  and  the 
moon  had  risen  high  before  either  of  them  thought  of 
returning  home.  At  last,  when  Kennedy  had  sung  his 
best  song,  Falkland  rose  from  the  table ;  for  no  one  cared 
after  that  to  hear  an  inferior  voice.  " 

“  Come,  come,”  said  Falkland,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  his  friend,  “  it  will  take  us  a  full  hour  to 
ride  home,  and  we  had  better  have  the  benefit  of  the 
moon  over  the  sands ;  for  I  fancy  neither  you  nor  I  see 
so  steadily  as  we  did  this  morning.” 

“  Sands  !”  exclaimed  half-a-dozen  voices  at  once. 
“  You  won’t  go  by  the  sands  to-night.” 

“  Won’t  I,  though?  ”  said  Kennedy,  rising,  and  imme¬ 
diately  joining  his  friend;  while  both  supported  the 
dispute,  until  it  ended  in  a  bet,  which  appeared  to  render 
the  enterprise  of  going  by  the  sands,  altogether  much 
more  attractive. 

The  two  friends  then  mounted  their  horses,  and  set  off 
merrily,  taking  the  road  which  led  immediately  down  to 
the  beach.  It  was  a  beautiful  night.  A  breeze  had  sprung 
up  from  the  sea,  and  a  few  distant  dark  clouds  came 
floating  along  with  it  towards  the  moon ;  but  still  she  rode 
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high  in  the  heavens,  and  her  light  was  almost  like  that 
of  day. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  many  were  the  lively  jests 
with  which  the  travellers  amused  themselves  by  the  way  ; 
for  Kennedy,  though  scarcely  able  to  keep  his  balance  on 
his  horse,  had  often,  when  in  that  situation,  a  spirit  of 
drollery  about  him,  more  amusing  than  in  his  sober  mo¬ 
ments,  to  those  who  cared  not  from  what  source  it  came. 
All  his  odd  movements,  all  the  strange  accidents  which 
happened  to  him  under  such  circumstances,  he  could  turn 
to  jest;  and  the  laughter  and  meriment  with  which  they 
now  pursued  their  way  towards  the  sands,  startled  from 
behind  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  an  old  fisherman,  who  was 
watching  his  nets. 

They  had  passed  him  by  with  a  slight  good-night,  when 
Falkland  wheeled  round  his  horse,  and  asked  him  how 
long  it  would  be  before  the  tide  would  be  up,  and  if  they 
had  time  enough  to  reach  the  second  headland  which  jutted 
out  into  the  sands. 

“  Time  enough,”  said  the  old  man,  “  if  your  horses  are 
good.  The  tide  won’t  be  up  to  the  crags  yonder,  for  half 
an  hour  yet.”  And  he  pointed  to  a  heap  of  black  rock, 
at  some  distance  out  to  sea. 

The  travellers  now  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  not  so 
much  from  any  fear  of  the  tide,  as  from  the  mere  hilarity 
of  their  own  spirits,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
sober  pace.  Capable,  however,  as  Kennedy  had  been  of 
keeping  his  seat  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  he 
fell  from  his  horse  the  moment  it  struck  into  a  gallop  ; 
and  whether  from  the  violence  of  the  fall,  Or  the  novel 
position  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  became  so  bewil¬ 
dered  and  confused,  as  to  be  long  before  he  could  regain 
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his  seat.  Even  then  he  rode  with  his  head  sometimes  bent 
over  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  sometimes  thrown  back, 
while  the  loss  of  his  hat,  and  other  accidents,  occasioned 
both  laughter  and  delay.  To  increase  their  difficulties, 
a  dark  cloud  now  spread  over  the  moon,  so  that  they  lost 
sight  for  a  time  of  the  high  land,  which,  terminating  in  a 
rocky  ridge,  stretched  far  into  the  bay,  and  formed  a 
point,  which  they  must  pass  before  they  could  even  reach 
the  stream  where  the  passage  was  accounted  most  dan¬ 
gerous. 

Still  their  horses  were  safe,  and  well  accustomed  to  the 
road  ;  and  as  danger  was  the  last  thing  that  either  of  them 
would  have  dreamed  of  at  that  moment,  they  only  rode 
more  leisurely,  altogether  unconscious  of  the  time  they 
had  lost  by  the  way. 

“  I  wish  that  cloud  would  pass,”  said  Falkland,  at 
last.  “  I  cannot  see  the  crags  at  the  point,  whatever 
I  would  do.  And  there  is  a  kind  of  rushing  in  my  ears, 
as  if  the  tide  was  coming  up  ;  but  that  is  impossible, 
for  the  old  man  said  it  would  be  more  than  half  an  hour 
before  it  reached  the  crags,  and  they  are  a  mile  off  at 
least.” 

The  cloud  did  pass ;  and — was  it  the  moonlight  that 
lay  so  white  before  them  on  the  sand?  No  :  it  was  the 
tide  running  up  in  long  sheets  of  hissing  foam,  each  one 
stealing  farther  than  the  last. 

“  Set  spurs  to  your  horse,”  cried  Falkland,  “  and  ride, 
Kennedy,  ride,  for  your  life  !  ” 

He  did  so,  and  down  he  fell  again  upon  the  sand  ;  and 
the  foam  curled  up  and  around  him,  and  then  retreated, 
while  he  mounted  again  to  make  another  fruitless  attempt 
at  greater  speed. 

“  We  shall  escape  yet,”  said  Falkland.  We  are  just 
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upon  the  crags,  and  when  these  are  passed,  we  have  but 
the  river,  and  all  will  he  over.” 

The  crags  were  now  their  most  immediate  danger,  for 
slippery  as  they  always  were  with  the  sea-weed,  the  surf 
was  by  this  time  dashing  up  amongst  them,  so  that  no 
horse  could  make  sure  of  its  footing  ;  and  here  Kennedy 
fell  again,  and  again  it  was  so  long  before  he  could  be 
replaced  in  his  seat,  that  Falkland,  on  looking  round  to 
the  next  point,  which  it  was  necessary  to  gain  in  order  to 
reach  the  village,  saw  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  little 
bay  was  one  sheet  of  foam.  Still  it  was  not  deep  except 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  their  horses  were  untired ; 
so  that  if  Kennedy  could  but  keep  his  seat,  all  might  yet 
be  well. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Falkland  rode  close 
beside  his  friend,  and  stretched  out  his  arm  to  keep  him 
steady.  He  appeared  to  have  become  more  and  more 
confused  with  each  repeated  fall,  while  the  unequal  nature 
of  the  ground  rendered  it  impossible  for  their  horses  to 
find  safe  footing,  or  to  keep  pace  with  each  other.  Falk¬ 
land  himself  was  but  just  able  to  think,  and  to  wish  that 
they  had  taken  the  route  above  the  cliffs.  He  even 
stopped,  and  looked  for  a  moment  towards  the  land,  to 
see  if  there  was  no  place  where  it  was  possible  to  ascend, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  the  next  moment  they  plunged  into  the 
stony  bed  of  the  stream,  and  found  themselves  in  deep 
water. 

Kennedy  had  now  fallen  forward  on  his  horse.  The 
animal  grew  terrified,  and,  rushing  desperately  amongst 
the  rocks  and  the  foaming  current,  it  shook  itself  loose 
from  its  rider,  and  then  plunged  forward,  and  left  him 
to  struggle  for  his  life. 

Falkland  had  now  but  one  object  —  to  place  the 
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wretched  man  behind  him,  and  trust  to  his  own  animal 
for  sustaining  both.  For  this  purpose  he  stretched  out 
his  arm,  and  caught  the  hand  of  his  friend,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  rolling  down  the  stream.  He  even  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  lift  him  upon  his  horse,  but  all  his 
strength  was  unequal  to  keep  him  there.  He  had  become 
utterly  helpless,  and  it  now  seemed  as  if,  in  attempting  to 
save  him,  both  must  perish.  Still,  however,  Falkland 
resumed  the  attempt.  He  even  succeeded  again,  and 
was  only  defeated  by  Kennedy  falling  this  time  with  his 
hand  clenching  the  coat  of  his  friend,  with  a  wild  and 
desperate  hold,  which  it  was  impossible  to  shake  off. 

“  My  mother !”  cried  Falkland,  as  if  the  fierce  waves 
could  hear  him.  “  My  poor  mother !  She  will  never 
survive  this  night,  if  I  am  lost.  It  is  yet  in  my  power  to 
save  her  from  a  broken  heart.” 

With  that  he  tore  off  the  fragment  of  his  dress, 
which  that  doomed  and  drowning  man  still  held  by,  and, 
with  one  plunge  of  his  horse,  escaped  out  of  the  bed  of 
the  swollen  torrent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  lights  were  one  after  another 
extinguished  in  Mrs.  Falkland’s  cottage  ;  but  the  mother 
slept  not,  though  she  had  retired  at  midnight  to  her  own 
chamber.  She  slept  not,  for  her  nights  were  now  but  too 
frequently  occupied  in  thinking  to  what  the  habits  of  her 
son  would  lead.  She  slept  not,  for  memory  was  busy 
with  his  childhood,  with  the  time  when,  as  a  sickly  and 
fretful  infant,  he  had  demanded  all  her  tenderness,  and  all 
her  care.  She  thought  of  the  sleepless  hours,  when  she 
used  to  rock  him  on  her  bosom  ;  how  her  time,  her  peace, 
her  health,  had  been  sacrificed,  without  a  murmur,  for  his 
sake  ;  and  now,  when  she  looked  for  her  reward,  when 
her  own  feeble  strength  required  that  rest  she  could  not 
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find,  he  could  not — he  would  not — deny  himself  a  single 
hour  of  senseless  mirth,  to  calm  the  anxiety  that  was 
wasting  her  life  away. 

The  window  of  Mrs.  Falkland’s  chamber  looked  upon 
the  garden,  that  of  Grace  Dalton  towards  the  yard,  where 
it  was  impossible  that  a  horse  should  enter,  without  her 
hearing  it.  What,  then,  was  her  surprise  to  hear  the 
well-known  signal  of  her  cousin,  without  any  previous 
notice  of  his  coming  !  With  a  stealthy  step,  she  trod  as 
usual  past  the  door  of  her  aunt’s  chamber,  and  descended 
to  the  hall,  where,  drawing  aside  the  bolt  of  the  outer 
door,  she  stood  expecting  that  her  cousin  would  enter. 

“  1  want  to  speak  with  you,  Grace,”  said  he  in  a  voice 
so  little  like  his  own,  that  she  started  back.  “  Come 
away  from  the  door,  for  no  one  must  hear  us  talking. 
Come  farther  still,  and  be  very,  very  quiet,  while  I  tell 
you  a  sad  story.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  Grace,  trembling  all  over.  “  I  am  quiet. 
Has  anything  happened  ?” 

“  Come  out  farther  still,”  said  her  cousin  ;  “  and  now 
be  sure  you  do  not  exclaim,  or  make  the  least  noise.”  He 
then  whispered  close  to  her  ear,  “  Kennedy  is  lost !” 

A  shriek  so  loud  that  it  seemed  to  ring  through  the 

% 

vault  of  heaven,  was  the  answer  of  poor  Grace. 

“  There,  now  !”  said  he,  grasping  her  arm,  and  speak¬ 
ing  more  angrily  to  her  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
“  You  have  done  the  very  thing  against  which  I  warned 
you.  I  would  rather  have  given  you  a  thousand  pounds 
than  you  should  have  uttered  that  scream.” 

Lights  were  now  glancing  in  all  the  windows  of  the 
cottage,  and  before  many  minutes  had  passed,  Falkland 
was  compelled  to  describe  to  the  whole  assembled 
household,  every  particular  of  the  sad  catastrophe. 
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Even  then,  so  great  was  the  sensation  it  naturally  excited, 
that  scarcely  could  the  presence  of  his  living  form  con¬ 
vince  them  of  his  own  safety.  It  was  not  difficult  to  read 
in  his  pale  and  haggard  countenance  the  terrible  conflict 
he  had  sustained ;  and  while  one  brought  him  cordials, 
and  another  chafed  his  cold  hands,  Grace  Dalton,  who 
had  wont  to  be  the  first  to  render  all  these  offices  of 
kindness,  was  the  only  one  to  stand  aloof,  as  if  altogether 
stupified  by  what  had  passed. 

“  Why  do  you  stand  there,  child?”  said  Mrs.  Falkland 
in  her  anxiety  for  her  son.  “  Go  up  stairs,  Grace,  and 
bring  dry  clothes  for  your  cousin.” 

The  poor  girl  went  up  stairs  as  she  had  been  told,  but 
what  it  was  to  fetch,  she  could  not  by  any  possibility 
remember.  Her  delay  was  the  cause  of  much  chiding, 
which  seemed  to  produce  no  effect  upon  her  senses.  As 
regarded  all  present  things,  they  were  quite  gone,  until 
Falkland  called  her  to  him,  and  whispered  to  her  with  a 
shudder  on  his  lips,  “  Take  that  coat,  Grace,  and  hide  it, 
so  that  I  may  never  see  it  more.  The  part  that  is  torn 
away  is  where  he  held  me  with  his  dying  grasp.” 

Grace  Dalton  took  the  coat  as  she  had  been  requested, 
and  no  one  knew  how  she  disposed  of  it,  for  it  was  never 
seen  again. 

“  And  now,”  said  Falkland,  when  his  strength  had 
been  in  some  measure  restored,  “  I  have  a  hard  duty  to 
perform.  I  must  go  to  old  Kennedy,  and  tell  him  what 
has  happened.” 

With  this  intention,  he  rose  up,  and  even  went  as  far 
as  the  door,  when,  turning  back  again,  he  sank  down  into 
a  chair,  exclaiming,  “  I  cannot  meet  that  old  man  !  My 
heart  fails  me  when  I  think  that  Ralph  was  the  only 
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relation  he  had  in  the  world— the  only  being  he  ever 
seemed  to  love.  Will  none  of  you  go  with  me  ?” 

“  I  will  go  writh  you,”  said  Grace. 

“You,  child!”  was  the  general  exclamation.  But, 
finding  that,  although  little  could  be  hoped  from  her 
assistance,  she  wras  in  reality  more  willing  than  any  of  the 
party,  it  wras  at  last  agreed  that  she  should  accompany 
her  cousin,  though  not  without  many  earnest  charges 
from  him,  that  she  would  neither  shriek,  nor  faint,  nor 
trouble  him  with  any  of  her  childish  imprudence. 

“  No,  dear  George,”  said  she  with  such  trembling 
meekness,  that  he  could  but  cease  to  chide  her — “  I  will 
be  very,  very  quiet.  You  shall  never  have  to  find  fault 
with  me  in  this  way  again.” 

“  Come  then,”  said  Falkland.  “  For  once  I  will  lean 
on  your  arm,  instead  of  you  on  mine ;  and,  if  you  like, 
Grace,  I  will  tell  you  as  we  go,  all  the  particulars  of  this 
melancholy  story,  in  order  that  when  any  one  asks  for 
them,  you  may  be  able  to  tell  it  yourself,  and  thus  spare 
me  the  pain.  Would  you  like  to  hear  it  ?” 

“Yes  ;  only  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  repeat 

. 

“  Nonsense  !  You  should  nerve  yourself  to  these  duties. 
If  it  is  difficult  to  you,  think  what  it  must  be  to  me,  who 
have  still  his  death-grasp  on  my  person ;  his  last  moan  in 

my  ear;  his - What  ails  you,  Grace?  You  are  cold, 

child.  The  morning  air  is  too  sharp  for  you.  Here, 
take  this  shawl,  for  they  have  given  me  more  than  I  can 
bear ;  and  you  have  no  bonnet.  What  a  foolish  girl  you 

I” 

are  ! 

Grace  made  no  reply :  but  her  teeth  absolutely  chat¬ 
tered  ;  while  the  ghastliness  of  her  countenance  gave  her 
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cousin  fresh  cause  to  think  that  the  grey  clawn  of 
morning,  now  spreading  over  earth  and  sea,  was  too  cold 
in  its  autumnal  chill  for  the  delicate  frame  of  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  he  drew  her  closer  to  his  side,  and  held  her 
hand  in  his,  with  a  brotherly  tenderness  for  her  bodily 
comfort,  which  he  had  been  less  ready  to  feel  for  that  of 
her  mind. 

“  There,”  said  Falkland,  for  he  had  already  commenced 
his  story,  “  it  was  just  in  the  direction  of  that  stunted  tree, 
half-way  between  the  first  point  and  the  river,  that 
Kennedy  first  fell  from  his  horse.  Look,  Grace.  Why, 
you  are  actually  turning  towards  the  land.  Have  you 
forgotten  in  which  direction  lies  the  sea  ?” 

“  I  am  looking,”  said  Grace.  “  At  least,  I  will  look  if 
I  can,  but  the  wind  blows  so  fiercely.”  And  she  shaded 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  while  her  cousin  went  on  with 
his  story. 

Long  before  he  had  concluded  the  melancholy  detail, 
which  to  a  less  interested  auditor  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  distressing,  they  found  themselves  before  the 
humble  home  of  Kennedy’s  father. 

It  was  a  second-rate  sort  of  house  ;  and  the  one  domes¬ 
tic  who  waited  upon  the  old  man,  was  yet  too  soundly 
asleep  to  hear  their  summons,  for  they  knocked  in  a 
trembling  and  hesitating  manner.  At  last  they  heard  a 
slow  step  in  the  passage.  One  bolt  was  drawn  away,  and 
then  another,  and  then  the  door  was  opened  by  the  old 
man  himself,  who  stood  before  them  writh  an  inquiring 
gaze,  while  he  held  in  one  hand  a  lighted  candle,  which 
had  burned  down  into  the  socket. 

Grace  Dalton  looked  at  her  cousin.  His  lips  moved — 
"his  voice  faltered — he  could  not  utter  an  articulate  sound. 

“  Perhaps  you  will  allow  us  to  come  in,”  said  Grace ; 
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“we  have  come  to  speak  with  you  on  very  important 
business.” 

“  Business  ?  ”  repeated  the  old  man,  as  well  he  might, 
at  that  hour  of  the  morning,  and  with  such  guests.  He 
admitted  them,  hoAvever  ;  and,  throwing  open  the  door  of 
his  little  sitting-room,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had 
known  no  rest  that  night,  for  his  table  was  covered  with 
papers  and  account-books ;  and  every  thing  wore  the 
appearance  of  solitary  and  anxious  toil — that  toil  of  mind, 
and  labour  of  calculation,  for  which  old  age  is  so  unfitted. 
Without  betraying  any  curiosity,  he  motioned  for  his 
guests  to  be  seated,  and  resumed  his  own  chair,  waiting 
patiently  for  them  to  begin  the  conversation. 

They  were  both  silent ;  while  the  quivering  fingers  of 
Grace  Dalton  played  amongst  her  hair,  and  her  open  lips 
were  pale  as  ashes.  At  last  she  spoke. 

“  I  think,  Sir,  you  are  aware  where  your  son  spent 
last  evening.” 

“  I  know  little  of  where  he  spends  his  evenings,” 
replied  the  father,  “  and  it  has  become  a  matter  of  small 
importance  to  me.” 

There  was  a  real  or  assumed  severity  about  old  Ken¬ 
nedy,  which  drove  most  people  away  from  him  ;  and  which 
might,  possibly,  have  had  its  influence  in  estranging  his 
son  from  the  affections  and  the  duties  of  home.  But  now 
this  apparent  coldness,  while  it  shocked  the  feelings  of 
Grace  Dalton,  gave  her  nerve  to  proceed,  and  she  actually 
related  the  whole  account  of  the  fatal  catastrophe,  exactly 
as  it  had  been  told  to  her,  only  pausing  occasionally  to 
ascertain  whether  she  ought  or  ought  not  to  proceed. 

“  Go  on,”  said  old  Kennedy,  every  time  she  stopped, 
in  a  deep-toned  and  sepulchral  voice ;  but  he  never  once 
looked  up,  nor  changed  his  attitude,  nor  unclasped  his 
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hands,  that  were  closely  folded  together,  with  his  lips 
pressed  upon  them,  and  his  elbows  supported  by  the  arms 
of  his  chair. 

“  Go  on,”  he  repeated,  until  the  whole  had  been  told ; 
when  he  simply  asked — “  And  the  body  ?  ” 

“  I  have  stationed  six  fishermen  from  the  village,”  said 
Falkland,  “  along  the  bay,  and  three  beyond  the  crags  ; 
but  they  say  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  found  before  the 
tide  goes  down.  I  shall  then  be  on  the  beach  myself,  and 
see  that  nothing  is  neglected.  In  the  meantime,  if  you 
would  like  Grace  Dalton  to  remain  with  you,  she  will  be 
most  happy  to  render  you  any  assistance  in  her  power.” 

“  Who  is  Grace  Dalton  ?  ” 

“  The  young  person  who  has  accompanied  me.” 

“  I  would  much  rather  be  alone ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
sooner  you  both  leave  me,  the  better.” 

There  was  no  forcing  their  presence  upon  him  after 
this  remark ;  and  the  two  cousins  arose,  and  left  the 
room,  with  that  stealthy  step  with  which  we  instinctively 
tread  in  the  presence  of  affliction ;  the  old  man  neither 
rising  from  his  chair,  nor  offering  them  the  common 
civilities  of  one  who  takes  leave  of  departing  guests. 

They  had  not  left  the  outer  door,  however,  before  their 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  deep  groans  from 
within.  They  paused ;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  leave  an  aged 
man,  under  such  circumstances,  alone.  They  paused  ;  for 
pity,  as  well  as  horror,  seemed  to  chain  them  to  the  spot ; 
and  now  they  discovered  that  those  strange  and  awful 
sounds  were  the  strong  prayer  of  mortal  agony — that 
prayer  which  iS  wrung  out  from  the  human  soul  by  its 
necessity,  not  by  its  inclination  or  its  hope. 

“  He  did  love  him,  then  !  ”  exclaimed  Grace  Dalton  ; 
clasping  her  hands  together ;  “  He  did  love  him  as  a  father 
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ought  to  love  a  son  !  May  blessings  fall  upon  the  head 
of  that  old  man  !  ” 

As  she  said  this,  a  flood  of  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes  ; 
they  were  the  first  she  had  shed  on  this  melancholy  occa¬ 
sion  :  for  grief,  that  is  mixed  with  horror,  seldom  causes 
tears  ;  while,  add  but  to  the  bitter  tide  one  drop  of  grati¬ 
tude  or  joy,  and  tears  immediately  become  the  natural  relief 
of  the  over-burdened  heart. 

“  Why,  Grace,”  said  Falkland,  as  he  led  his  cousin 
aw'ay  from  the  house  of  mourning,  lest  by  again  yielding 
to  her  own  emotion,  she  should  be  the  cause  of  interruption 
or  alarm  to  others — “  How  is  this  ?  You  are  overwhelmed 
with  gratitude,  because  a  stern  old  man  is  melted  into 
common  feeling  by  the  death  of  his  son.  For  my  part,  I 
should  have  felt  more  pity  for  him  had  he  received  the 
first  intelligence  more  like  a  father,  and  a  Christian  man.” 

“ We  cannot  all  feel  alike,”  said  Grace,  “nor  make 
the  same  display  of  sorrow  when  we  do  feel  it.  I  confess, 
like  you,  I  was  shocked  at  the  seeming  apathy  with  which 
our  intelligence  was  at  first  received.  Hut  those  fearful 
groans,  George,  they  surely  tell  of  more  than  common 
grief. 

The  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  had  by  this  time  given 
place  to  the  full  light  of  day,  though  it  was  one  of  the  dark¬ 
est  and  the  gloomiest  of  those  which  usher  in  the  storms  of 
winter.  The  stillness  of  the  preceding  night  had  occasion¬ 
ally  been  interrupted  by  a  rushing  wind,  which  now  swelling 
into  a  strong  gale,  blew  fiercely  over  earth  and  sea,  sweeping 
across  the  bosom  of  the  troubled  ocean,  and  lashing  the 
spray  of  the  rising  billows  into  one  vast  bed  of  foam.  The 
tide  was  rolling  out,  but  it  retreated  with  an  angry  roar,  as 
if  unsatisfied  with  the  work  of  destruction  it  had  already 
accomplished. 
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All  the  distance  from  the  village  to  the  beach,  was  now 
scattered  with  groups  of  people,  who,  some  of  them  from 
mere  curiosity,  and  some  from  feelings  of  deeper  interest, 
had  left  their  homes,  to  hear  if  there  were  any  tidings  of 
the  body,  or  to  learn  if  anything  more  remained  to  be  told 
than  the  melancholy  story  which  had  already  circulated  from 
house  to  house,  with  the  usual  number  of  variations  and 
additions.  Amongst  these  groups  was  many  a  poor  mother 
with  her  children  clinging  to  her  cloak,  all  looking  anxiously 
towards  the  sea,  and  yet  all  afraid  to  behold  the  object  of 
which  they  were  in  search.  There  were  men  blessing  and 
comforting  themselves  that  their  sons  were  not  as  this  pro¬ 
digal,  who  would  never  more  return  to  his  father’s  house. 
There  were  young  women,  who  looked  and  looked  again, 
and  all  the  while  kept  close  together,  calling  back  to  re¬ 
membrance  the  kindness,  the  freedom,  and  the  generous¬ 
heartedness  of  him  who  was  lost ;  and  there  were  old 
fishermen,  telling  of  their  own  escapes,  and  wondering  at, 
and  settling,  and  unsettling  again,  the  manner  of  the  young 
man’s  death.  And  still  the  hoary  deep  rolled  on,  telling 
its  dark  secrets  to  none. 

Falkland  and  his  cousin  approached  the  scene  of  interest 
from  one  point ;  his  mother  and  sister,  with  their  household 
attendants,  from  another.  Way  was  respectfully  made  for 
*  all,  and  they  stood  together  for  some  time  without  uttering 
a  word,  except  to  ask  and  tell  in  what  manner  old  Kennedy 
had  borne  the  intelligence  of  his  loss.  All  looked  towards 
the  sea;  and  Grace  Dalton,  though  she  trembled  violently, 
dashed  away  her  hair  from  her  eyes,  and  looked  more 
intently  than  any  of  the  watchers  there. 

“  See,  see,”  said  Mrs.  Falkland,  “  there  is  old  Kennedy 
himself — and  alone.” 

✓ 

And  there  indeed  he  stood,  the  aged  father,  leaning  on 
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his  staff,  with  his  white  hair  floating  in  the  wind.  He 
stood  alone  too,  except  for  a  faithful  dog,  that  never  left 
his  side.  He  stood  alone,  for  he  had  held  no  fellowship 
with  others  in  the  common  avocations  and  interests  of  life, 
and  therefore  it  was  the  necessary  consequence,  that  in  his 
grief  they  should  hold  none  with  him.  Yet  there  was 
something  almost  more  than  human  nature  could  endure, 
to  see  a  father  alone  on  such  an  occasion,  and  Grace 
Dalton  left  her  aunt  and  cousins,  and  stealing  quietly  up 
to  the  ridge  of  high  ground  on  which  he  had  stationed 
himself,  stooped  down,  and  patted  his  dog,  that  she  might 
at  least  he  ready,  if  he  should  wish  for  any  one  to  be 
near  him. 

Encouraged  by  having  escaped  a  direct  repulse,  Grace 
ventured  at  last  to  stand  nearer,  and  from  a  natural 
impulse  upon  which  she  acted  almost  unconsciously,  she 
said,  in  so  meek  and  quiet  a  voice,  that  it  could  not  have 
offended  any  one,  “  Sir,  will  you  not  lean  upon  me,  the 
wind  is  very  strong  V3 

“  Lean  upon  you,  child  V3  said  old  Kennedy ;  “  why 
should  I  lean  upon  you  V’ 

And  he  turned  half  away  from  her,  to  look  again  at 
the  sea  without  interruption. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  that  he  had  not  accepted  the 
offered  aid  of  his  young  companion ;  for  the  next  moment 
she  was  shooting  like  an  arrow  across  the  sands,  straight 
on  to  a  crag  of  black  rock,  which  was  just  beginning  to 
stand  out  above  the  shallow  waves,  and  beside  which 
some  of  the  fishermen  were  now  seen  to  be  gathering 
themselves  into  a  group. 

“  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Grace  V3  said  Mrs. 
Falkland,  observing  the  strange  movements  of  her  niece. 
“  She  seems  to  have  quite  lost  her  senses  with  this  melan- 
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clioly  affair.  You  were  wrong  in  taking  her  with  you, 
George.  She  would  have  been  much  better  at  home. 
She  has  no  spirits  for  such  scenes  as  these.” 

“You  are  mistaken  in  Grace,  I  assure  you,”  said 
Falkland.  “  She  was  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  me 
this  morning,  and,  really,  behaved  like  a  heroine.  But 
see  !  They  have  found  him  :  they  have  found  him  at  last. 
I  am  sure  that  is  the  body.” 

It  was  true,  as  Falkland  had  said.  The  wretched 
man  had  not  been  washed  by  the  waves  to  any  great 
distance  from  the  spot  where  he  perished,  probably  owing 
to  his  dress  having  become  entangled  amongst  the  rocks; 
and  there  he  lay,  stretched  out  upon  the  sand,  one  of  his 
cold  hands  still  clenching,  with  an  iron  grasp,  the  shred 
of  Falkland’s  coat,  which  he  had  tom  off  when  they 
separated  for  the  last  time. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done,  for  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  spark  of  life  should  remain  ;  and,  while  all 
stood  around,  uttering  their  different  exclamations  of 
regret,  Grace  Dalton  remained  on  her  knees  beside  him, 
stooping  down  with  her  head  so  low,  that  she  could  have 
heard  the  faintest  breath  had  it  passed  his  lips ;  though 
her  hair  fell  down  and  shaded  her  face,  so  that  none 
could  see  in  what  manner  she  was  holding  her  strange 
communion  with  the  dead. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  girl  had  forgotten  the  natural 
timidity* — her  aunt  said,  the  natural  modesty — of  her  sex  ; 
for,  on  first  reaching  the  spot  where  the  body  had  been 
dragged  out  and  laid  upon  the  smooth  sand,  she  had  torn 
open  the  vest  of  the  drowned  man,  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  heart,  to  feel  if  there  was  yet  a  throb,  or  a  sense 
of  human  feeling,  left.  It  was  in  vain.  The  fishermen 
smiled,  with  melancholy  meaning  in  their  looks,  to  see 
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her  fruitless  efforts,  and  the  foolish  hopes  which  none  hut 
a  dreamer  like  herself  could  have  entertained  for  a 
moment.  But  still  she  knelt  beside  him,  and  not  the 
ghastly  countenance,  from  which  other  women  turned 
away  ;  nor  the  crowds  that  gathered  round  her,  nor  the 
spray  of  the  sea-foam,  nor  the  fierce  wind  that  came  with 
splashing  rain,  and  drove  half  the  idle  concourse  back  to 
the  village — had  power  to  raise  her  from  that  lowly 
posture,  until  a  bier  w^as  brought,  and  the  body  was 
placed  upon  it,  and  carried  away  before  her  eyes.  Then 
she  suddenly  recollected  herself,  and,  silently  meeting  the 
reproof  of  her  aunt,  she  wrapped  herself  round  with  a 
shawl,  and  walked  the  last  of  all  the  party,  as  they 
returned  to  Mrs.  Falkland’s  dwelling. 

Our  nearest  relatives  are  sometimes  the  last  to  under¬ 
stand  the  real  state  of  our  feelings.  The  rude  fishermen 
on  the  beach  had  seen  at  once,  by  the  behaviour  of  Grace 
Dalton,  in  what  relation  she  had  stood  to  the  deceased ; 
and  they  had  regarded  her  affection  with  that  respect 
which  unsophisticated  nature  is  not  slow  to  render  to  real 
suffering.  How  little  of  this  respect  would  have  been 
shown  by  those  in  a  higher  sphere  of  life,  who  had  under¬ 
taken  the  support  and  guardianship  of  the  poor  orphan 
— how  little  of  this  respect  would  they  have  shown,  had 
they  known  that  she  had  so  far  deviated  from  the  principles 
carefully  instilled  into  her  mind,  as  to  dare  to  love  a  man 
whose  life  and  conduct  were  like  those  of  Ralph  Kennedy. 

And  why  had  she  loved  him  ?  Perhaps  simply  for 
these  reasons— because  he  had  been  kin'der  than  any 
other  human  being  ever  was  to  her ;  because  she  was 
lonelv,  and  he  had  been  her  friend ;  because  she  was 
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despised,  and  he  had  shown  her  respect ;  because  she  was 
an  orphan,  and  he  had  promised  to  protect  her. 
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It  needs  little  philosophy  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
love.  There  are  human  beings  who  cannot  exist,  of  and 
by,  themselves.  Their  very  being  is  a  relative  one ;  and 
the  more  they  are  shut  out  from  sympathy,  and  kindly 
fellowship,  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  thought  and 
feeling  with  others — the  fewer  channels  they  find  for  the 
outpourings  of  natural  affection — the  stronger  will  the 
tide  of  that  affection  be  when  it  does  burst  forth,  uniting, 
as  it  were,  in  one  living  stream,  all  the  pent-up  and  sealed 
fountains  which  lay  beneath  the  sterile  surface  of  their 
desert  life. 

Bitterly  would  Mrs.  Falkland  have  reproached  her 
niece,  had  she  known  why,  amongst  that  crowd  of 
strangers,  she  had  stood  the  first — why  she  had  approached 
the  nearest  to  that  awful  spectacle — why  she  had  been 
the  only  one  to  endeavour  to  unclench  that  cold  hand — 
why  she  alone  had  hoped  against  hope,  that  there  might 
still  be  life.  Happily  for  poor  Grace,  the  strangeness  of 
her  conduct  met  with  no  farther  censure  than  its  absence 
of  decorum  deserved,  and  this  was  even  pardoned  in 
consideration  of  the  childish  weakness  with  which  she 
was  so  often  charged ;  for,  like  most  persons  in  her 
situation,  she  had  often  to  bear  the  blame  of  a  fault, 
and  its  direct  opposite,  at  the  same  time. 

No  extenuation,  however,  ought  to  be  offered  for  the 
chief  fault  of  which  Grace  Dalton  was  guilty — that  of 
loving  a  dissipated  and  unprincipled  man.  She  felt 
that  she  deserved  no  pity,  and  therefore  she  asked 
for  none.  She  had  her  punishment  within  herself;  and 
the  perpetual  sense  of  condemnation  which  she  bore 
about  with  her,  made  her  still  more  meek,  and  humble, 
and  submissive  under  reproof,  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Nor  did  she  regard  the  errors  of  Ralph 
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Kennedy  witli  more  toleration,  in  her  own  mind,  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  evinced  towards  them.  In  proportion 
to  the  high  estimate  of  what  she  believed  to  be  his 
virtues,  was  her  fear,  her  sorrow,  her  hatred  of  his  vices. 
These,  however,  she  never  spoke  of,  except  to  himself. 
There  were  others  to  do  that,  she  thought ;  and  when  so 
many  voices  were  against  him,  there  was  the  less  need  of 
her’s. 

Thus  she  was  often  thought  to  look  with  too  lenient 
an  eye,  both  upon  his  conduct,  and  that  of  her  cousin 
George.  The  fact  was,  she  loved  her  cousin  because  she 
believed  that  he  loved  Kennedy ;  and,  had  those  who 
charged  her  with  indifference  to  their  vices,  only  followed 
her  to  the  little  chamber  wThich  she  occupied  alone — had 
they  watched  her  there,  when  every  other  member  of  the 
household  was  wrapped  in  sleep,  they  might  have  seen 
such  tears,  and  heard  such  prayers,  as  would  have  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  vice  in  any  form,  but  particularly  in 
those  she  loved,  was  no  matter  of  indifference  to  her. 

There  are  strange  contradictions  in  some  of  the 
popular  modes  of  judging  of  human  character — contra¬ 
dictions  which,  if  they  were  to  exist  in  religious  society, 
would  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  world,  and  exhibited  to  view, 
as  proofs  of  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  all  such  profes¬ 
sion.  Amongst  these,  there  is  none  more  striking,  and 
certainly  none  more  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
than  the  habit  of  attributing  to  young  men  of  gay  and 
dissipated  habits,  an  excess  of  generosity,  and  an  absence 
of  selfishness,  which  are  considered  as  outweighing  all 
their  moral  delinquencies. 

Whether  this  false  estimate  of  character  is  derived 
from  the  glowing  and  attractive  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  popular  heroes  of  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  romance; 
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or  whether  it  is  merely  that  mankind  can  accommodate 
their  judgment  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  admire  what  it 
suits  their  inclination  to  imitate,  it  is  not  our  business  now 
to  inquire.  But  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  to  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader  for  a  few  moments 
so  far  as  to  ask,  in  what  does  the  generosity  and  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  characters  alluded  to,  consist  ?  Is 
it  in  their  kind  and  consistent  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  most  beloved,  and  whom  they 
profess  to  love  in  return  ?  Is  it  in  their  self-denial — in 
the  privations  they  undergo  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
the  happiness  of  others?  Is  it  in  the  full  and  efficient 
returns  they  render  for  all  the  care  and  anxiety  of  which 
they  are  'the  cause  ?  Is  it  in  the  abundant  bestowment  of 
their  pecuniary  means,  to  support  the  destitute,  and  to 
solace  the  afflicted?  Is  it  in  the  faithfulness  and  punc¬ 
tuality  with  which  they  hold  themselves  ready  at  the  call 
of  duty  to  answer  the  demands  of  friendship  and  affection  ? 
Is  it  in  the  sacred  ness  with  which  they  fulfil  every  trust 
committed  to  their  charge?  Is  it,  in  short,  in  their 
absence  of  self-love,  and  their  disregard  of  self-gratifi¬ 
cation,  in  comparison  with  the  gratification  of  their 
friends  ? 

If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  words  generosity,  and 
good-heartedness,  they  would  surely  comprehend  some  of 
these  points ;  and  yet  in  all  these,  are  the  characters  of 
the  gay  and  the  dissipated  peculiarly  deficient. 

If  we  could,  by  any  means  of  calculation,  add  together 
all  the  tears  which  such  characters  habitually  and 
recklessly  cause,  all  the  hours  of  anxiety  they  inflict  upon 
their  near  connexions,  all  the  bickerings  and  disputes 
occasioned  by  their  conduct  between  those  who  censure 
and  those  who  defend  them,  all  the  wretched  feeling  they 
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leave  behind  them  whenever  they  go  out,  all  the  anguish 
which  awaits  their  return,  all  the  disappointment  of  those 
who  trust  them,  and,  finally,  all  the  wretchedness  attend¬ 
ant  upon  the  full  developement  of  those  vices,  of  which 
what  the  world  calls  gaiety  is  the  natural  and  certain 
germ— if  we  could  add  all  these  together,  we  should 
behold  a  sum  of  human  misery  greater  than  ever  was 
produced  by  absolute  crime — by  murder,  theft,  or  any  of 
those  gross  and  desperate  acts,  against  which  public 
indignation  is  so  justly  and  unanimously  raised.  If  we 
could  add  all  these  together,  we  should  see,  operating 
through  different  channels,  a  mass  of  selfishness,  with 
which  that  of  the  solitary  miser  beays  no  comparison. 

The  life  of  the  gay  man  is,  in  fact,  a  system  of  self- 
indulgence,  of  self-gratification,  of  self-worship.  The 
miser,  in  his  despised  and  isolated  sphere,  has  no  power 
to  prey  upon  the  happiness  of  society.  The  privations  he 
imposes,  extend  no  farther  than  himself;  and,  if  no  other 
individual  shares  in  what  he  gains,  he  is  alone  in  the 
punishment  he  inflicts.  But  the  dissipated  man  has  a 
wider  influence,  because  he  is  the  hero  of  society  in  its 
worst  state.  He  has  therefore  the  power  to  disseminate 
the  seeds  of  evil  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  his  popu¬ 
larity  ;  and  in  the  same  measure  as  he  is  beloved,  he  is 
capable  of  inflicting  misery.  He  knows  that  he  can 
do  this,  and  he  does  it  still.  He  knows  that  he  is  the 
cause  of  floods  of  burning  tears,  and  while  he  weighs 
them  against  one  intoxicating  draught,  it  is  self-love 
that  prompts  him  again  to  hold  the  sparkling  poison  to 
his  lips,  and  to  let  the  tears  flow  on. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  The* father  of  Ralph 
Kennedy  saw,  from  the  point  of  land  on  which  he  stood, 
that  three  or  four  fishermen  were  gathered  together  on 
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one  particular  part  of  the  sand,  and  lie  knew  from  the 
number  of  persons  who  hastened  towards  the  spot,  that 
they  had  found  the  body  of  his  lost  son.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  connect  himself  with  a  crowd,  especially  on 
such  an  occasion.  He  therefore  returned,  silently  and 
alone,  to  his  own  dwelling,  where  he  gave  the  necessary 
directions  to  his  only  domestic,  and  then  shut  the  door  of 
his  chamber,  and  listened  for  the  footsteps  of  those  who 
should  bring  home  the  dead.  They  were  long  in  coming ; 
and  the  servant  had  time  to  make  ready  a  little  parlour, 
considered  more  particularly  as  her  master’s  own  apart¬ 
ment,  for  it  was  here  he  used  to  keep  his  books,  and  here 
he  used  to  sit  through  the  midnight  hours,  waiting  and 
watching  for  his  son’s  return,  it  having  been  his  custom 
never  to  allow  any  other  person  to  be  disturbed  by  his 
late  hours. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  forward,  Grace 
Dalton  walked  silently  home  with  her  aunt  and  cousins ; 
when,  on  passing  a  cottage  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  help  might  be  wanted  in 
the  house  of  mourning,  and,  stepping  back  a  few  paces, 
she  entered  the  dwelling  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  on  such  occasions. 

Like  most  persons  in  her  situation  of  life,  the  woman 
began  immediately  to  descant  upon  the  character  of 
the  deceased  adding  her  present  testimony  to  her  past 
forebodings,  that  it  “  would  come  to  this.”  She  always 
“  knew  it  would  come  to  this.”  With  many  wise  and 
moral  observations,  which  Grace  considered  rather  ill- 
timed,  and  therefore  reminded  her  that  the  unconscious 
object  of  her  remarks  was  now  dead,  and  that  it  became 
all  who  were  left,  to  forget  and  forgive. 

“  As  to  forgiving,”  said  the  woman,  “ I  don’t  know  that 
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there’s  much  of  that  needed,  unless  it  is  the  injury  done 
to  my  poor  boy,  who  has  never  been  the  same  since  that 
young  man  came  to  our  house ;  for  what  with  his  jokes, 
and  his  songs,  and  his  good-humoured  laugh,  and  ” — 

“  He  used  to  come  here,  did  he  ?  ”  asked  Grace,  with 
a  sudden  glow  of  colour  in  her  cheek,  to  which  it  had 
long  been  a  stranger. 

“  Oh !  yes,  miss.  He  would  sit  here  evening  after 
evening,  when  our  Ann  was  at  home ;  and  the  poor  girl 
takes  on  so. '  I  am  sure  if  he  had  been  our  equal,  we 
could  none  of  us  have  been  more  sorry  ;  for  he  never 
seemed  above  being  one  of  us,  as  I  said  before,  when  Ann 
was  at  home.” 

“  Poor  Grace  !  She  thought  she  had  suffered  enough 
before ;  and  now  this  woman  was  unconsciously  mixing 
drops  of  bitterness  with  the  draught,  which  she  had  not 
yet  begun  to  feel  was  one  of  healing.  And  thus  it  must 
ever  be  with  those  who  associate  themselves  in  their  affec¬ 
tions  with  what  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  virtue  and 
religion.  It  is  not  vice  alone  which,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  must  appal  them ;  vulgarity  must  also 
repel,  for  there  is  no  refinement — let  poets  and  romances 
say  what  they  will — there  is  no  true  refinement  in  a 
vicious  life. 

Grace  Dalton,  though  simple  in  the  extreme,  was  yet 
high-minded  where  her  sense  of  delicacy  was  concerned; 
and  when  the  daughter  of  this  poor  woman  returned  from 
the  beach,  sobbing,  and  making  as  much  display  as  possible 
of  her  grief,  Grace  felt  too  much  offended  to  permit  her 
to  remain  another  moment  in  the  house.  She  was  even 
going  without  having  fully  discharged  her  errand,  but 
suddenly  recollecting  her  own  words — “  he  is  dead  now, 
those  who  are  left,  ought  to  forget  and  forgive,” — she 
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turned  back,  and  requested  the  woman  to  make  haste  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  offer  her  services  there,  and 
by  no  means  to  linger  if  they  should  not  be  accepted. 

Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  calamity  which  had  so 
recently  taken  place,  it  did  not  so  nearly  touch  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Falkland,  but  that  all  was  peace  that  day  within 
her  dwelling.  Falkland,  wearied  out  with  excitement, 
had  retired  to  rest ;  and  by  the  time  their  evening  meal 
was  prepared,  he  was  able  to  join  his  mother  and  sister 
once  more  around  the  social  board. 

The  fierce  gale  of  the  morning  had  then  died  away  ; 
and  when  the  moon  rose,  and  shed  her  silvery  light  over 
the  rough  promontories  that  stretched  away  towards  the 
sea,  George  Falkland  and  his  mother  sat  again  on  the 
rose-covered  balcony,  their  hands  clasped  together  in  that 
expressive  silence,  which  conveys  more  meaning  to  the 
heart  than  the  most  eloquent  words.  His  sister,  too,  was 
there,  arid  Grace  Dalton  ;  and  all  looked  towards  the  sea 
except  Grace,  who  seemed  to  be  teaching  the  clematis 
where  it  ought  to  climb,  though  her  small  hands  trembled 
so  that  she  could  scarcely  guide  its  fragile  twigs. 

Never  are  the  beloved  of  the  family  circle  so  dear  as 
when  recently  escaped  from  danger  ;  and  Mrs.  Falkland 
and  her  daughter  looked  with  affectionate  interest  at  the 
noble  youth  who  held  a  hand  of  each,  and  then  at  the 
wide  sea,  whose  ruffled  waves  could  still  be  heard  retreating 
in  the  distance,  and  their  hearts  yearned  over  him  as  over 
a  treasure  newly  found,  or  just  redeemed  from  loss. 

The  subject  of  their  separate  thoughts  was  the  same — 
the  awful  night  that  was  past;  when,  another  wrave  of 
that  angry  flood,  another  cloud  over  that  clear  moon,  a 
moment  less  of  time,  and  that  vigorous  form,  so  rich  in  all 
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the  gifts  of  nature,  so  animate  with  life,  and  adorned  with 
youthful  beauty,  might  have  been  stretched  upon  the  silent 
bier  in  a  house  of  mourning  and  desolation. 

“  I  cannot  tell,”  said  Falkland,  as  if  thinking  aloud, 
“  how  it  was  that  that  poor  fellow  so  entirely  lost  his  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind.  He  had  no  more  power  to  help  himself, 
than  a  child  would  have  had  under  such  circumstances. 
And  yet  to  see  the  mirth  of  his  merry  face  not  half  an 
hour  ^before,  when  we  rode  down  to  the  beach,  and  the 
cliffs  echoed  with  our  laughter  When  I  think  of  this, 
and  the  last  look  of  agony  I  caught  as  he  fell  back  in  the 
water,  his  clenched  hand  still  holding  that  shred  of  my 
dress — Oh,  mother  !  it  makes  me  wish  to  hide  myself  in 
the  earth,  or  in  some  place  where  this  horrible  vision  never 
could  pursue  me.” 

“  He  was  so  unprepared,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Falkland, 
“  and  such  a  character  !  ” 

“  There  are  many  persons,”  said  Grace,  “  who  die  in 
their  own  chambers,  and  with  all  the  warning  of  long 
illness,  as  unprepared  as  he  was.” 

“  Ah,  Grace,”  said  Julia  Falkland,  “  will  you  never  see 
these  things  as  you  ought  to  see  them  ?  ” 

“  When  young  women  like  you,”  observed  the  mother, 
“  who  have  been  virtuously  brought  up — when  such  make 
excuses  for  the  vices  of  men,  what  can  we  expect  ?  ” 

“  Shall  I  bring  your  shawl,  dear  aunt?  ”  asked  Grace. 
“  The  evening  air  grows  cold.” 

“  Perhaps  we  had  better  all  retire,”  said  Mrs.  Falkland. 

“  No,  no,”  said  George,  detaining  both  his  mother  and 
his  sister.  “  And  you,  too,  my  poor  little  Grace.  You 
shalhno  longer  stand  shivering  there.  Come  sit  down  near 
to  Julia  ;  for  I  want  you  all  to  witness  this  night,  that  I 
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discharge  my  conscience  of  a  load,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
discharged  by  an  act  which  refers  merely  to  the  future. 
Would  to  heaven  it  could  expiate  the  past  !  * 

“  I  now  want  you  all  to  hear  me,  and  to  bear  witness 
to  my  vow,  while  I  look  to  yon  dark  sea  with  the  same 
clear  moon — the  same  blue  skies  above  me — I  want  you 
all  to  bear  witness  to  my  vow,  when  I  promise,  that,  as 
God  will  give  me  strength,  from  this  time  henceforward, 
I  never  more  will  grieve  my  poor  mother’s  heart  as  I 
have  done — I  never  will  stain  my  own  character,  nor  suffer 
the  moral  degradation  which  man  must  suffer  under  the 
mastery  of  wine,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  those  whose 
only  enjoyment  is  the  excitement  for  the  moment,  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  peace.  Now,  this  is 
my  vow.  My  mother,  my  Julia,  my  poor  Grace,  you 
must  all  help  me  to  keep  it.” 

A  solemn  silence  followed.  The  mother’s  hands  were 
for  a  moment  clasped  together  in  the  attitude  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  until  her  feelings  burst  all  bounds,  and  she  actually 
sobbed  aloud.  Julia  leaned  her  head  upon  her  brother’s 
shoulder,  while  her  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  his 
bosom.  Grace  alone  was  silent,  and  wept  not  like  the 
rest. 

They  were  a  happy  little  party  who  sat  beside  Mrs. 
Falkland’s  cheerful  fire  that  evening,  for  they  were  happy 
in  that  peaceful  solemn  feeling,  which,  beyond  all  others, 
deserves  the  name  of  happiness.  They  were  happy  in 
knowing  that  evil  was  renounced,  and  good,  at  least, 
intended  —  happy  in  confidence  restored,  in  affection 
valued,  in  trust  held  sacred,  and  jn  peace  regained.  If 
Grace  Dalton  looked  less  cheerful  than  the  rest,  it  was 
only  that  she  had  a  different  way  of  showing  her  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  for  none  were  more  thankful  than  she  was  for  the 
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resolution  her  cousin  had  made.  Nor  was  he  unconscious 
of  her  meaning,  when  she  held  his  hand  at  parting  for 
the  night,  and  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  bid  him  such  a 
kind  good-night,  as  spoke  the  true  language  of  affectionate 
regard.  But  there  were  also  other  proofs  of  her  sympathy 
with  his  state  of  mind,  with  which  none  were  acquainted. 

It  was  her  custom  at  all  times  to  visit  his  chamber,  as 
well  as  her  aunt’s  and  Julia’s,  before  the  hour  of  retiring 
to  rest,  to  see  that  all  things  were  ready  for  the  night,  and 
all  their  comforts  separately  and  regularly  provided  for  ; 
though  she  never,  on  any  occasion,  neglected  those  of 
her  cousin  George,  and  would  have  done  just  as  much  for 
him  when  she  knew  he  was  transgressing  the  rules  of 
propriety  and  decorum,  as  she  did  at  other  times ;  yet  on 
this  night  she  had  taken  a  bible — a  book  she  feared  he 
too  much  neglected — and  placed  it  on  his  dressing-table, 
in  order  that  he  might,  if  so  disposed,  strengthen  his 
recent  resolution,  by  studying  its  sacred  and  consolatory 
pages.  George  Falkland  saw  the  strange  volume,  and 
supposed  it  had  been  his  mother  or  his  sister  who  had 
placed  it  there. 

And  now  the  hour  of  escape  from  observation  arrived 
for  poor  Grhce — the  hour  she  was  in  the  habit  of  calcu¬ 
lating  upon  many  times  during  the  long  day — the  hour 
when  she  could  shut  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and  feel 
that  she  was  alone — the  hour  when,  if  she  could  do  nothing 
to  serve  the  secretly  beloved,  she  could  at  least  pray  for 
him.  Bewildered  with  the  confusion  of  images,  which 
through  this  day  had  flitted  before  her ;  worn  to  a  state  of 
weariness,  which  left  her  no  power  to  rest ;  distracted 
with  the  part  she  had  been  acting,  sometimes  false,  and 
sometimes  too  sorrowfully  true — she  had  a  vague  feeling, 
that  by  flying  to  her  own  room,  and  casting  herself  upon 
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her  knees,  she  should  be  able,  as  on  other  weary  nights, 
to  throw  off  some  of  the  burden  of  her  soul.  What  then 
was  the  agony  of  her  mind,  when,  after  assuming  this 
attitude,  the  thought  suddenly  flashed  across  her  brain, 
that  she  had  no  longer  any  one  to  pray  for — that  his 
doom  was  now  sealed  for  ever — that  neither  tears  nor 
supplications  could  now  be  availing  for  him. 

How  little  do  they  understand  of  true  loveliness,  who 
have  never  known  this  state !  Grace  arose  from  the 
ground  appalled  with  a  fresh  sense  of  her  situation ;  and 
wringing  her  hands  with  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  agony, 
would  at  that  moment  have  freely  suffered  every  torture 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of  sustaining,  to  have  called 
him  back  but  for  one  hour  of  repentance. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  bitter  agony  gave 
place  to  feelings  of  a  softer  nature  ;  and  recollecting  the 
solemn  event  which  had  that  evening  bound  together,  as 
by  fresh  ties,  the  family  with  whom  she  was  so  intimately 
connected,  she  knelt  down  again,  and  prayed  for  her  aunt, 
who  had  always  been  to  her  as  a  mother,  for  her  cousins, 
but  most  of  all  for  George,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
maintain  his  purpose  ;  and  then  she  turned  to  the  solitary 
father  in  his  lonely  home  :  and  so,  after  a  long  time,  she 
rose  up  comforted,  and,  walking  to  her  window,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  village,  she  looked  out,  and  saw 
that  a  dim  light  was  still  burning  in  the  old  man’s  window. 

“  How  could  I  be  so  wicked  1  ”  said  she.  “  There  is 
always  some  one  left  to  pray  for ;  and,  perhaps,  this  old 
man  has  no  interest  in  any  other  prayers  than  mine.” 

The  following  morning  Grace  Dalton  was  able  to  put 
in  practice  a  plan  she  had  formed  for  visiting  the  father 
of  the  deceased,  without  appearing  designedly  to  obtrude 
herself  upon  his  notice ;  and  in  this  she  obtained  the  full 
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approbation  of  her  aunt,  who  was  extremely  anxious  to 
adopt  some  mode  of  expressing*  her  sympathy  with  the 
bereaved  parent.  He  was,  however,  so  little  known  to 
any  one,  so  reserved  and  inaccessible  in  his  own  character, 
that  this  was  an  object  of  no  easy  attainment ;  and  had 
not  Grace  been  a  more  than  commonly  willing  messenger, 
and  so  meek,  besides,  as  not  to  shrink  from  tlie  probability 
of  meeting  with  a  repulse,  Mrs.  Falkland’s  intended  kind¬ 
ness  would  never  have  been  carried  into  effect. 

There  were  many  considerations  now  to  be  entered  into 
with  regard  to  the  funeral,  in  which  female  aid  was  not 
altogether  out  of  place ;  and  Grace  began,  by  consulting 
with  the  servant,  and  occasionally  sending  messages  to  the 
master,  which  he  answered  promptly,  and  without  evincing 
anything  like  displeasure,  but  rather  as  if  relieved  from  a 
burden,  by  others  having  taken  this  affair  upon  themselves. 
Grace  had  imagined  it  would  be  so,  for  she  possessed  that 
kind  of  intuitive  insight  into  character,  which  a  naturally 
strong  power  of  sympathy  affords,  and  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  serviceable,  in  the  common  events  of  life,  than  talents 
of  a  higher  and  more  distinguished  order. 

Thus,  before  the  day  of  the  funeral  arrived,  Grace 
Dalton  had  become  a  sort  of  authorized  assistant  in  the 
melancholy  preparations  ;  and  retiring  and  modest  as  was 
her  general  bearing,  her  aunt  and  cousins  were  surprised  to 
find  the  tact  and  skill  with  which  she  contrived  to  manage 
these  affairs,  without  appearing  to  manage  them  at  all. 
Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter  had  both  made  the  same 
experiment,  and  had  both  failed.  They  were  too  much  of 
fine  ladies  to  suit  the  taste  of  such  a  man  as  Kennedy ; 
and,  besides,  they  were  now  too  happy  to  sympathize  with 
him  in  reality,  though  they  spoke  fluently  and  well  in  the 
language  of  condolence.  Grace,  on  the  contrary,  seldom 
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uttered  an  expression  wliicli  could  lead  the  reserved  and 
solitary  man  to  think  that  he  himself  was  the  subject  of 
her  observations.  He  only  noticed  that  she  took  a  part 
in  the  preparations  for  the  funeral ;  and  he  thought  it  was 
quite  right  for  those  who  had  a  taste  for  such  things,  to 
take  them  into  their  own  hands. 

And  now  the  morning  of  that  day  had  come,  and  all 
things  were  in  readiness  ;  and  Grace  Dalton  felt  that  her 
melancholy  task  was  done;  for  what  right  had  she  to  take 
part  in  the  mourning  ?  what  right  had  she  even  to  be  seen 
to  weep  ?  for  what  were  the  Kennedys  to  her  1 

While  she  was  occupied,  while  she  trod  with  gentle 
step  about  the  house,  and  felt  that  she  had  an  errand  or 
duty  there,  she  was  comparatively  happy.  She  could  even 
pass  the  door  of  that  silent  room,  though  she  had  done 
this  as  seldom  as  possible ;  but  now  that  all  was  ready, 
that  the  grave  claimed  its  own,  and  the  sacred  charge 
must  be  resigned,  she  felt  a  strange  sinking  of  the  soul, 
a  sense  of  forlornness  in  her  unpitied  grief,  under  which 
her  spirit  failed  ;  and  having  occasion  to  follow  the  servant 
into  the  room  where  the  father  sat  alone  beside  the  closed 
coffin,  she  lingered  there  a  moment,  to  see  if  she  might 
not  be  permitted,  though  silently,  to  mingle  her  sorrow 
with  his. 

“  Is  all  ready,  child  ?  ”  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  at 
once  so  gentle  and  subdued,  that  Grace  was  encouraged 
to  approach  nearer  ;  and  after  answering  his  question,  she 
bent  her  head  upon  the  coffin,  and  gave  way  to  her  tears. 

It  was  the  hour  of  final  separation.  Both  felt  it  to  be 
so  ;  and  the  old  man  sat  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  his 
hands  clasped  together,  as  if  their  firmly-knit  grasp  gave 
him  strength  to  bear  his  affliction ;  while  the  gentler 
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form  of  the  orphan  girl  was  bowed  as  if  with  mortal 
anguish.  And  there  she  wept,  as  if  her  heart  was  break¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  father  was  too  deeply  wrapped  in  thought 
to  ask  what  right  she  had  to  grieve.  Sad  and  solemn 
were  the  moments  which  the  two  mourners  thus  spent 
together.  They  were  too  soon  interrupted ;  and  old 
Kennedy  rose  from  his  chair  to  meet  the  strangers  who 
came  to  perform  their  appointed  office.  He  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  motioned  for  them  to  proceed  with  their 
duty ;  but  his  knees  shook  beneath  him,  and  he  dashed 
his  hand  across  his  brow  as  if  to  clear  his  vision,  or  to 
sweep  away  some  image  that  still  lingered  before  his  sight. 
He  soon  recovered  himself,  however,  and  with  no  arm  to 
lean  upon,  no  near  relative  to  w7ear  so  much  as  the  outward 
garb  of  woe,  he  walked  after  the  coffin  to  the  place  of 
burial,  and  stood  with  his  head  uncovered  during  the 
solemn  service  beside  the  last  home  of  his  only  child. 

There  Tvere  many  there  who  pitied  the  lonely  father  ; 
many  who  would  willingly  have  followed  him  to  his  deso¬ 
late  home,  and  shown  him  the  common  sympathy  of 
neighbours  and  friends  ;  but  his  manner  drew  no  one  near 
him,  and  he  had  failed,  either  intentionally  or  inadvert¬ 
ently,  to  request  that  any  invitations  should  be  given  to 
his  house.  He  therefore  returned  from  the  grave  as  he 
had  gone — alone  ;  and  walking  directly  to  his  own  door, 
entered  his  chamber  without  exchanging  a  single  word 
with  any  individual.  Even  Grace  had  now  no  plea  for 
remaining;  and  he  passed  her  so  hastily  wdien  by  chance 
they  met,  that  she  could  not  but  understand  his  wish  to 
be  left  entirely  alone. 

The  next  day,  however,  she  found,  or  made,  an  excuse 
for  calling  at  the  house  ;  and  not  having  been  able  to 
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accomplish  this  before  the  evening,  she  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  her  appearance  had  not  only  been 
expected,  but  wished  for. 

“  I  thought  you  long  in  coming,”  said  old  Kennedy, 
perhaps  unconscious  himself  how  much  he  was  the  creature 
of  habit,  and  how  the  quiet  step,  and  gentle  voice,  and 
willing  hand  of  Grace  Dalton  had  in  reality  won  upon 
his  heart. 

Simple  as  were  these  few  words,  they  had  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  orphan  girl,  who  felt  that  a  way  was  now 
opened  for  the  kindness  she  had  found  it  so  difficult  to 
express.  Nor  did  she,  as  many  would  have  done,  defeat 
her  own  purpose  by  expressing  too  much.  She  even 
went  away  that  evening  at  an  early  hour,  and  evidently 
before  the  old  man  was  expecting  to  hear  her  kind  good¬ 
night. 

The  next  morning  Grace  was  the  bearer  of  a  present 
from  her  aunt ;  and  so  she  went  on,  stealing  upon  the 
heart  of  the  solitary,  until  he  began  to  converse  with 
her  perhaps  more  freely  than  he  had  done  with  any  one 
for  many  years  of  his  life.  Grace  had  observed,  that  for 
some  time  he  had  been  busily  arranging  his  books  and 
papers ;  she  had  observed  also,  that  he  was  always  at 
home  ;  and  she  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had . 
resigned  the  situation,  which,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  son, 
he  would  never  have  held  so  long. 

“  My  wnnts  will  now  be  so  few,”  said  he,  “  that  it 
w  ould  ill  repay  me  to  be  spending  the  little  time  that  is 
left  me  on  this  side  the  grave,  in  toiling  for  myself.” 

Yet  how  to  pass  the  time  when  no  longer  stimulated 
to  exertion,  was  to  him  a  far  greater  difficulty  than  he 
had  apprehended  ;  and,  like  many  others  similarly  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  the  lengthened  hours  of  his  aimless  existence 
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were  often  filled  with  murmuring  and  discontent.  Even 
common  kindness,  from  whatever  hand  it  came,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Grace  Dalton,  was  scarcely 
received  with  gratitude. 

“1  cannot  tell,”  said  he  to  Grace  one  day,  “why  Mrs. 
Falkland  thinks  I  have  more  relish  for  dainties  since  the 
death  of  my  son,  than  I  had  before.  She  never  sent  me 
these  delicacies  when  he  was  living,  and  might  have 
shared  them  with  me.” 

“  It  is  the  only  means  she  has  of  showing  you  her 
kind  feeling,”  observed  Grace. 

“  And  why  does  she  wish  to  show  it  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
to  feel  kindly,  without  telling  others  that  you  do  so  ?” 

“  But  you  know,  dear  sir,  that  sympathy  is  nothing, 
if  locked  within  one’s  own  bosom. 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  sympathy.  I  am  weary  of  the 
word.  I  suppose  they  call  it  sympathy  when  they  come 
here  and  talk  to  me  with  long  faces  and  fine-spun  words ; 
and  before  they  have  gone  fifty  yards  from  the  house,  I 
hear  them  laughing  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  No, 
no,  child,  I  know  what  sorrow  is.  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  my  time ;  and  I  know  it  is  what  few  people 
feel  much  of,  except  for  themselves.  Perhaps  I  ought 
hardly  to  say  so  either,  for  I  remember  how  you  wept  on 
the  day  my  poor  boy  was  buried,  and  that  could  not  have 
been  for  yourself — for  what  was  he  to  you  ?  Ah !  my 
child,  I  remember  those  tears.  They  were  more  to  me 
than  volumes  of  fine  words.” 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  Kennedy  spoke  thus 
to  Grace.  He  was  sometimes  harsh  even  to  her,  for  it 
was  his  nature  to  be  so ;  and  those  who  speak  of  great 
afflictions,  or  even  of  great  events  of  any  kind,  wholly 
changing  the  tone  and  bias  of  natural  feeling,  know  little 
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of  that  nature  of  which  they  speak.  There  is  but  one 
change  from  which  we  have  a  right  to  anticipate  any 
radical  or  lasting  result,  and  even  that  leaves  the  same 
tone  and  bias  to  be  striven  against  so  long  as  life 
remains. 

Still  it  was  soothing  and  pleasant  to  that  solitary  and 
friendless  man  to  have  the  orphan  girl  so  near  him, 
though,  why  she  came  so  often,  and  lingered  so  long 
about  him,  he  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  She 
herself  scarcely  knew  the  nature  of  her  own  feelings. 
That  she  loved  him  for  his  own  sake,  was  scarcely  to  be 
supposed;  and  yet  she  did  love  him  with  a  strange  kind  of 
tenderness,  which  made  her  long  to  call  him  father ;  and 
one  day,  when  they  sat  together  in  the  sunshine  at  his 
door,  and  his  manner  was  more  than  usually  cordial,  she 
looked  up  .into  his  face,  and  ventured  to  ask  him  if  she 
might  call  him  father.  But  a  cloud  immediately  settled 
upon  his  features,  and  he  answered  in  words  which  poor 
Grace  wras  never  able  to  forget. 

“  No,  no,  child.  You  are  going  too  far  now.  That  I 
like  you  to  come  hepe^  I  will  not  deny  ;  and  that  you 
sometimes  while  away  the  long  hours,  and  make  my  life 
less  weary,  I  can  say  writh  truth ;  but  that  any  other  voice 
than  his  should  call  me  father,  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be. 
No,  no.  When  you  have  known  what  I  have  known,  you 
will  understand  how  nature  has  her  broken  cords,  which 
it  wrould  be  a  poor  mockery  to  pretend  to  tie  again.  No, 
no.  I  have  been  a  parent,  and  I  have  heard  the  clierub- 
voice  of  infancy  lisping  the  name  of  father.  As  time 
rolled  on,  I  have  listened  to  the  same  sound,  until  it 
swelled  into  more  meaning,  and  sunk  into  my  soul,  filling 
all  its  vacant  chambers  with  the  melody  of  love.  Yes, 
morning  after  morning,  I  have  been  aroused  from 
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slumber,  when  the  early  birds  had  scarce  begun  their 
song,  by  the  fond  and  playful  touch  of  my  own,  my  only 
child.  And  now  these  things  come  back  to  me  in  my 
desolate  old  age,  and  I  cannot — no,  I  must  not  let  you 
call  me  father.” 

“  Forgive  me,”  said  Grace,  with  a  voice  that  could 
scarcely  articulate,  “  forgive  me.  I  am  an  orphan.  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  use  the  name  of  father,  or  of 
mother.” 

“  Poor  child  !”  said  Kennedy  ;  and  he  took  her  hand, 
and  drew  her  so  near  him,  that  she  ventured  for  the  first 
time  to  lean  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  weep. 

In  the  mean-time,  all  was  peace  and  joy  in  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Falkland.  It  was  frequently  observed  of 
the  good  lady  herself,  that  her  youth  had  returned  with 
all  its  freshness  and  vigour ;  for  her  cheek  now  bloomed 
with  health,  and  her  step  was  light  and  active,  as  in 
by-gone  days.  It  was  impossible  for  her  son  not  to  notice 
this  change,  or  to  deem  it  otherwise  than  cheaply  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  sacrifice  he  had  made.  Not  that  he  ever 
estimated  very  highly  the  mere  personal  gratifications 
he  had  now  given  up ;  the  sacrifice  wras,  in  the  position  he 
had  held  amongst  a  certain  class  of  society,  who  now 
looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  traitor  to  the  pledge  of 
good-fellowship  which  his  previous  conduct  had  implied. 
Nothing  was  said  to  him  on  the  subject,  for  there  was  a 
dignity  and  determination  about  George  Falkland,  which 
effectually  repelled  familiarity,  whenever  it  was  his  wish 
to  do  so  ;  but  his  presence  became  evidently  an  intrusion 
amongst  his  former  friends,  diffusing  over  every  coun¬ 
tenance  a  silent  gloom,  like  that  which  would  naturally 
be  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  suspected  person  into  a 
secret  council.  He  was,  in  short,  considered  as  a  sort  of 
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spy  upon  their  actions,  and  such  being  the  general  feeling 
towards  him,  it  became  less  difficult  to  withdraw  himself 
entirely  from  their  society. 

Still  there  were  some  who  entertained  for  George 
Falkland  more  than  the  common  regard  of  mere 
acquaintanceship,  and  who  felt  a  sincere  regret  to  lose 
from  their  social  circle  a  companion  whose  position  in 
society,  whose  talents,  and  gentlemanly  manners,  alike 
combined  to  render  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  whatever 
class  he  might  attach  himself. 

With  these  friends  it  was  a  real  difficulty  to  Falkland 
to  maintain  the  ground  he  had  so  recently,  and,  in  their 
opinion,  so  unreasonably  taken. 

“  Why  should  you  think  so  much,”  they  used  to  say, 
“  of  that  luckless  Kennedy?  He  was  a  low  fellow,  after 
all,  and  if  he  was  drowned  by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  it 
has  only  made  us  all  the  wiser,  by  teaching  us  not  to  ride 
home  by  the  beach  when  we  have  been  out  to  dine.” 

To  these  remarks  George  Falkland  would  sometimes 
reply  with  a  visible  shudder ;  for,  as  he  told  his  cousin 
Grace,  he  never  afterwards  could  rise  from  the  dinner- 
table  without  realizing  again  the  grasp  of  that  clenched 
hand,  when  the  last  hold  of  the  drowning  man  was  upon 
him. 

There  was  one  family  in  particular,  with  whom  George 
Falkland  always  found  it  difficult  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  resolution  he  had  formed ;  and  on  one  memorable 
day,  he  had  just  begun  to  think,  that  as  more  than  a  year 
had  passed  since  the  death  of  poor  Kennedy,  he  might 
surely  satisfy  his  friends  by  remaining  with  them  at  least 
an  hour  beyond  his  usual  time.  He  had  even  filled  his 
glass  again,  on  the  strength  of  this  determination,  when 
his  better  feelings  gained  the  mastery,  and  he  rose 
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suddenly  from  the  table,  and  wished  the  party  good¬ 
night. 

It  was  a  fine  moonlight  evening  in  October,  when  he 
rode  slowly  along  his  lonely  way,  too  happy  to  accelerate 
his  speed,  in  the  thought  that  he  had  escaped,  though 
narrowly,  from  breaking  his  solemn  vow.  Wrapped  in 
these  reflections,  and  the  many  thoughts  to  which  they 
gave  rise,  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of  a 
carriage  advancing  with  unusual  rapidity  towards  him ; 
and,  drawing  up  his  horse  to  listen,  he  heard  the  clatter 
of  horses’  hoofs  at  full  gallop.  His  next  impulse  was  to 
alight,  and  it  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  in  a  few  seconds 
the  carriage  was  before  him,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
steadiness  of  his  eye  and  hand,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
lay  hold  of  the  rein  of  the  affrighted  animal,  and  arrest 
its  furious  course. 

“  My  father  !”  cried  a  feeble  voice  at  that  instant,  and 
Falkland  then  saw  for  the  first  time  the  figure  of  a 
female  in  the  carriage,  who  implored  him,  with  all  the 
strength  she  retained,  to  assist  her  to  go  back  in  search  of 
her  father.  With  difficulty,  however,  could  she  make 
herself  understood ;  and  such  was  the  agitation  under 
which  she  laboured,  that  her  simple  story  was  long  in 
being  told.  It  was  no  other  than  this,  that  her  father 
having  got  out  of  the  carriage  to  adjust  the  rein,  while 
thus  engaged,  the  horse  had  suddenly  started  off,  and,  as 
she  believed,  had  dragged  the  carriage  over  him  ;  arid 
with  astonishing  presence  of  mind,  she  had  remained 
perfectly  quiet,  while  the  horse  was  going  at  its  utmost 
speed.  Had  Falkland  been  a  few  minutes  later,  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  road,  with  a  steep  descent  on  one  side, 
wTould  probably  have  terminated  her  existence  ;  while, 
had  his  eye  been  less  steady,  or  his  hand  less  firm, 
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lie  might  never  have  been  able  to  stop  the  terrified 
animal,  and  thus  to  rescue  from  an  awful  death,  the 
gentle  being  who  now  leaned  upon  his  arm,  and  urged 
him  to  go  faster,  and  faster  still,  though  her  own  strength 
was  scarcely  able  to  support  her  to  the  spot  where  she 
believed  her  father  to  be  laid. 

What,  then,  was  her  astonishment,  to  see  his  well- 
known  figure  hastening  towards  her,  evidently  in  the 
possession  of  his  accustomed  health  and  strength.  The 
consequence  was  a  very  natural  one.  Her  reason,  which 
had  withstood  the  shock  of  terror  and  distress,  gave  way 
under  that  of  unexpected  joy,  and  the  daughter  sank 
senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  parent. 

The  following  morning  found  both  the  strangers 
welcome  visitors  beneath  the  roof  of  Mrs.  Falkland. 
Miss  Cameron,  for  that  was  the  young  lady’s  name,  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  know  that  her  father  was  safe, 
and  by  degrees  the  wrhole  came  back  to  her  recollection, 
and  she  talked  and  smiled  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  at 
the  providential  meeting  between  her  and  George  Falk¬ 
land,  who  did  not  fail  to  recall,  in  his  own  mind,  the 
temptation  he  had  been  under  to  remain  an  hour  longer 
with  his  friends,  by  which  means  he  would  not  only  have 
broken  a  promise  now  kept  inviolate  for  more  than 
twelve  months,  but  would  have  lost  the  opportunity  of 
saving  the  precious  life  of  a  being,  who  struck  his  youth¬ 
ful  fancy  as  the  loveliest  he  had  ever  beheld, 

Mr.  and  Miss  Cameron  were  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  it  so  happened  that  they  never  had 
been  introduced  to  the  Falklands  before.  Their  meeting- 
now  was  of  a  kind  to  make  their  acquaintance  more 
intimate  than  years  of  common  visiting  could  have 
rendered  it ;  and  the  first  awakening  of  kind  interest  to 
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which  an  awful  and  alarming  event  had  given  rise,  was 
followed  by  a  frequency  of  intercourse,  in  which  George 
Falkland  considered  himself  richly  rewarded  for  the  few 
instances  of  self-denial  in  which  his  natural  inclination 
had  been  crossed  ;  hut  most  of  all,  for  that  particular 
instance  which  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  the  society  of  Miss  Cameron. 

But  why  prolong  a  story  of  love,  which  all  understand, 
though  few  know  how  to  speak  of?  Suffice  it,  that  not 
twelve  months  after  this  event,  the  bells  of  the  village 
church  were  ringing  merrily  one  fine  evening  in  July, 
and  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  family  were  all  in  readiness 
to  welcome  home  the  heir  of  her  house  and  name,  with  his 
beautiful  bride,  once  Miss  Cameron,  after  their  marriage 
tour.  And  not  the  inmates  of  his  mother’s  establishment 
only,  were  expected  to  rejoice,  for  there  were  tables 
spread  upon  the  lawn,  and  rustic  seats  made  ready,  and 
Grace  Dalton  wras  passing  from  one  to  another,  placing 
the  crowning  dish  of  plenty  on  the  board,  and  arranging 
the  accommodation  of  all,  even  the  poorest  and  the 
meanest  of  her  neighbours  from  the  village. 

At  last  the  sound  of  carriages  was  heard.  The 
gates  vrere  thrown  open,  and  the  happy  travellers 
looked  out,  and  saw  what  a  welcome  awraited  them.  Nor 
were  they  too  fastidious  to  despise  the  rural  minstrelsy 
of  that  humble  place.  A  band  of  village  musicians 
struck  up  a  lively  air.  A  troop  of  children  then  came 
hand  in  hand,  after  them  their  parents,  followed  by  the 
young  men  and  maidens  of  the  village,  and  took  their 
places  at  the  tables  under  the  spreading  trees,  with  the 
green  turf  for  their  carpet,  and  the  cloudless  skies  for 
their  canopy. 

Those  who  argue  that  there  is  no  social  enjoyment 
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without  strong  stimulus,  might  have  been  defeated  in 
their  theory  that  night.  Whether  it  was  the  want  of 
taste  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  obscure  village,  or  their 
folly  in  being  so  easily  contented,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
say ;  but,  certainly,  there  was  no  lack  of  harmless  mirth, 
of  happy  faces,  of  laughter  and  good-fellowship,  that 
night. 

Perhaps  Grace  Dalton  was  the  most  serious  of  any  in 
the  company  ;  yet  she  moved  from  one  cheerful  group  to 
another,  bestowing  her  kindest  attentions  upon  the  poor¬ 
est  and  the  humblest  individuals  there,  with  a  sweet 
satisfaction  in  her  countenance,  which  spoke  the  language 
of  hospitality,  as  eloquently  as  the  most  lively  joy.  She 
even  went  so  far  as  to  join  in  the  games  of  the  children, 
just  to  set  them  the  more  at  ease  ;  but  no  sooner  did  she 
see  them  thoroughly  emancipated  from  restraint,  than  she 
withdrew  to  some  quieter  group,  or  stole  away  to  a  shady 
spot  amongst  the  trees,  where  she  might  stand  still  for  a 
moment,  and  look  on,  without  being  seen. 

And  now  as  daylight  was  departing,  and  the  shadows 
grew  dark  beneath  the  trees,  thousands  of  coloured  lamps 
suspended  from  their  branches,  burst  forth  into  dazzling 
light ;  while  a  display  of  fire-works,  of  which  none  of 
the  company  had  been  apprised,  threw  their  splendid  stars 
into  the  sky. 

There  was  no  longer  any  need  for  Grace  to  exercise 
her  ingenuity  in  entertaining  the  company,  or  setting 
them  at  ease.  She  was  now  liberated  from  all  duties  of 
that  description,  and,  turning  into  a  shady  walk,  she 
indulged  herself  with  the  luxury  of  believing  she  was 
alone.  What  then  was  her  surprise,  to  see  the  figure  of 
old  Kennedy  leaning  upon  his  staff ! 

With  the  privilege  of  a  child,  to  which  he  appeared  to 
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consider  her  entitled,  she  went  and  stood  still  beside  him ; 
for  she  knew  his  temperament  too  well  to  break  upon  his 
silent  moods  by  addressing  him  abruptly. 

a  They  seem  very  happy,”  said  the  old  man.  I  told 
you  that  I  would  not  come,  for  I  thought  I  could  not  bear 
it.  But  as  I  sat  alone  in  the  twilight,  it  rushed  into  my 
mind  that  I  would  just  come  and  see  how  it  might  have 
been  with  him — -if — if — ”  and  he  dashed  a  tear  from  his  eye, 
while  his  words  seemed  to  choke  him  in  the  utterance. 

“  Ay,  there  they  are,”  said  he,  after  a  long  pause. 
“  There  is  the  bridal  party  come  out.  See  how  graciously 
they  go  from  one  table  to  another  ;  and,  hark !  what  is 
that  which  George  Falkland  is  telling  them  ?  ” 

They  both  listened  ;  and  as  the  gay  and  happy  party 
approached  nearer,  they  could  distinctly  hear  George 
Falkland  bid  them  all  welcome,  and  receive  their  good 
wishes  in  return. 

“  I  have  not  treated  you  with  the  usual  kind  of  hos¬ 
pitality,”  said  he.  “  I  have  given  you  nothing  to  excite 
your  mirth,  but  I  hope  you  have  not  been  the  less  happy. 
I  cannot  for  my  own  part  forget,  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  wish  me  to  forget  to-night,  that  had  I,  on  one  occasion, 
staid  one  hour  later  at  table,  or  even  taken  one  glass  more, 
I  should  not  only  never  have  known  the  happiness  of 
calling  this  lady  my  wife,  but  in  all  human  probability 
she  would  never  have  seen  the  light  of  another  day.” 

“  Yes,  child,”  said  Kennedy  again,  as  if  the  train  of 
his  thoughts  had  scarcely  been  interrupted,  “  such  might 
have  been  his  situation.  And  yon,  Grace  Dalton,  might 
have  been  leaning  on  his  arm  like  yon  happy  bride.  But 
what  have  I  said,  my  child  ?  and  why  do  you  weep  as  you 
did  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  ?  ” 

# 

“  Because  I  loved  your  son.” 

* 
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“  You  loved  him  !” 

“  Yes.  And  he  loved  me — at  least,  lie  told  me  so.” 

“  Then  come  to  my  bosom,”  said  the  old  man,  opening 
his  arms,  “  and  you  shall  be  my  child  indeed,  and  I  will 
be  your  father.  Now,  now  I  understand  you.  Yes,  lean 
on  this  withered  bosom ;  there  is  warmth  in  it  yet.  Sweet 
as  an  angel’s  visits  have  been  thine  to  me ;  but  from  this 
hour  let  us  never  part  again.” 

And  it  was  so,  that  Grace  became  an  inmate  in  the 
humble  abode  of  the  old  man,  and  dwelt  with  him  until 
his  dying  day  ;  and  sweet  and  salutary  was  the  influence 
her  mild  and  chastened  spirit  exerted  over  him.  The 
arguments  of  a  more  powerful  reason,  his  morbid  mind 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  repelled ;  but  the  perse¬ 
vering  solicitude  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  few  can 
resist. 

The  little  property  which  Kennedy  had  possessed,  he 
bequeathed  to  Grace  Dalton  at  his  death.  When  that 
event  took  place,  she  put  on  mourning  as  if  she  had  been 
his  child ;  and  perhaps  few  parents  are  followed  to  the 
grave  with  sorrow  more  sincere,  than  was  her’s  for  her 
adopted  father. 
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THE  FAVOURITE  CHILD. 

It  happens  in  many  families,  though  rarely  acknowledged 
by  the  parties  concerned,  that  there  is  a  favourite  child  ; 
and  what  appears  still  more  remarkable  in  such  cases  is, 
that  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  such  children  are  some¬ 
times  so  far  influenced  by  the  example  of  their  parents, 
as  willingly  to  contribute  a  more  than  just  share  even  of 
their  own  favour  and  indulgence  to  the  same  object  of 
tenderness  and  solicitude. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Vining,  the  vridow  of 
a  wealthy  merchant,  whose  youngest  daughter,  Isabel,  had 
been  born  after  her  father’s  death.  Whether  from  this 
circumstance,  or  from  the  extremely  delicate  constitution 
of  the  child,  she  became,  from  her  earliest  infancy,  an 
object  of  intense  interest  and  ^anxiety  to  her  devoted 
mother,  at  the  same  time  that  the  was  most  injudiciously 
made  the  pet  and  the  plaything  of  the  rest  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Nor  was  this  the  case  with  the  servants  alone, 
who  might  well  be  supposed  to  find  their  own  interest  in 
pampering  her  tastes,  and  humouring  her  wishes  ;  but 
even  with  her  brothers  and  sisters,  she  became  also  a  sort 
of  privileged  being ;  and  never  was  her  infant  voice  on 
any  occasion  raised  to  the  pitch  of  anger  or  distress,  but 
succour  and  soothing  were  immediately  brought  from 
every  quarter  of  the  house;  while  the  mother,  incredulous 
as  to  the  existence  of  any  taint  of  evil  in  so  sacred  a 
mould,  always  persisted  in  believing  that  the  child  must 
have  been  a  sufferer  in  one  way  or  another  ;  and  woe  to 
any  offender  on  whom  her  suspicions  fell ! 
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In  this  manner  the  little  Isabel  advanced  along  the 
path  of  life,  with  feeble  and  uncertain  steps ;  for,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  constitutional  delicacy,  she  had  to  contend 
with  a  will  undisciplined,  and  with  endless  longings  after 
personal  gratification  unchecked,  unregulated,  and  con¬ 
sequently  incapable  of  being  gratified  to  their  full  extent. 

It  was  no  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  her 
mind,  by  nature  more  than  commonly  susceptible,  received 
a  melancholy  bias,  which  never  afterwards  was  overcome; 
for  while  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  happy  in  their 
play,  some  fancied  injury,  some  real  disappointment,  or 
some  actual  pain,  would  send  her  fretting  to  the  side  of 
her  mother,  to  receive  the  never-failing  caress,  to  lean 
her  head  upon  her  lap,  and  to  wear  away  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  in  a  sort  of  vague  and  pensive  musing, 
which  often  terminated  in  floods  of  causeless  tears. 

In  what  manner  Mrs.  Vining  expected  her  daughter 
would  be  able  to  meet  and  combat  with  the  difficulties  of 
life,  no  one  could  imagine ;  and  many  were  the  sage 
exclamations  of  those  visitors  who  administered  bon-bons 
and  flattery  to  the  little  darling,  and  went  away,  lifting  up 
their  hands  with  equal  wonder  and  disapprobation  at  the 
blindness  and  folly  of  such  a  mother. 

After  all,  poor  Isabel  grew  up  to  be  a  more  tolerable 
sort  of  girl  than  might  have  been  expected.  In  spite  of 
her  natural  share  of  selfishness,  which  had  been  so  effec¬ 
tually  fostered  and  cultivated,  there  was  something  winning 
in  her  looks  and  manners ;  and  on  the  few  occasions  when 
she  had  been  roused  into  acting  for,  and  by  herself,  she 
had  shown  herself  capable  of  high  moral  feeling. 

These  occasions,  however,  had  been  extremely  rare, 
for  the  greater  portion  of  her  life  was  spent  in  a  kind  of 
dreamy  idleness,  from  which  she  was  seldom  roused, 
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except  by  some  awakening  desire  for  personal  gratifica¬ 
tion,  some  complaint  of  mental  or  bodily  uneasiness,  or 
some  scheme  for  momentary  amusement,  which  she  was 
generally  too  languid  or  too  indolent  to  carry  into  effect. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  Isabel  Vining 
arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  victim  to  dyspepsia,  an 
amateur  in  medicine,  a  martyr  to  nervous  maladies, 
and  as  elegantly  discontented  with  life  and  all  it  had 
to  offer,  as  any  other  young  lady  of  her  age  could 
think  becoming  to  her  character  and  station.  The  worst 
of  all  wras,  that  by  this  system  of  injudicious  treatment, 
false  tastes  had  been  created,  unnatural  cravings  excited 
for  bodily  as  well  as  mental  stimulants,  which,  under  the 
names  of  cordials,  tonics,  and  restoratives,  were  but  too 
plentifully  supplied. 

Isabel  had  not,  like  her  sisters,  been  permitted  to  go 
to  school,  though  hers  was  a  case  in  which  school  discipline 
might  have  been  highly  efficacious ;  she  had  not  even 
been  considered  capable  of  enduring  the  usual  process  of 
mental  instruction  at  home.  Thus  her  education,  even 
that  inferior  part  which  relates  to  the  understanding  and 
the  memory,  was  as  vague  and  irregular  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  She  was,  however,  an  extensive,  though 
superficial  reader ;  and  those  who  conversed  with  her 
only  for  a  short  time,  believed  her  to  be  a  much  better 
informed  person  than  she  really  was. 

We  have  said,  that  with  all  her  disadvantages,  Isabel 
was  not  absolutely  disagreeable.  So  far  from  this,  she 
generally  attracted  attention  in  company,  by  her  easy  and 
ladylike  manners,  and  by  a  countenance  which,  perhaps, 
was  less  beautiful  than  interesting  and  expressive.  Un¬ 
assailed  by  any  of  those  severe  trials  which  put  to  the 
test  the  real  principles  upon  which  we  act,  she  had  not 
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made  the  discovery  herself,  nor  had  any  of  her  friends 
made  it  for  her,  that  she  was  in  reality  selfish  and  unami- 
able  ;  for  while  every  one  ministered  to  her  gratification, 
she  had  only  to  express  her  gratitude,  affect  a  little 
willingness  to  deny  herself,  and  expatiate  on  her  regret  at 
being  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble,  and  all  went  on 
exactly  as  she  wished — the  trouble  was  incurred,  the 
attempted  self-denial  was  frustrated,  and  the  kindness  for 
which  she  expressed  her  gratitude  was  repeated  and 
increased. 

What  a  lesson  do  we  learn  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  this 
order  of  things  !  — a  lesson,  perhaps  the  most  severe  that 
experience  ever  teaches ;  while  at  the  same  time  our 
dependence  upon  animal  and  selfish  gratification,  our 
irritability,  impatience,  and  wounded  feeling,  when  these 
are  denied,  show  us  but  too  faithfully  the  living  picture 
of  those  passions  of  which  we  believed  ourselves  incapable, 
simply  because  indulgence  had  hitherto  lulled  them  to 
rest. 

It  was  a  fact  by  no  means  overlooked  by  the  friends  of 
Mrs.  Yining,  that  while  her  daughter  Isabel  attracted 
more  attention  than  her  sisters,  they  were  all  respectably 
married  before  any  one  had  ventured  to  make  the  same 
kind  of  proposal  to  her.  It  is  said  that  every  one,  soon 
or  late,  however,  has  her  chance  :  hers  came  at  last ; 
and  the  proposal  was  from  a  spruce  middle-aged  man  of 
business,  who  was  looking  out  for  a  second  wife. 

“  Astonishing  !  ”  exclaimed  every  one  who  heard  of 
it.  They  would  probably  have  been  less  surprised,  had 
they  known  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Yining’s  lawyer,  who  had  assured  him  that  the 
youngest  daughter  would  have  a  double  portion  on  her 
marriage,  as  well  as  another  portion  by  no  means  incon  • 
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siderable  at  her  mother’s  death.  Their  astonishment 
might  also  have  been  lessened,  had  they  known  that  the 
spruce  gentleman  was  simply  in  search  of  a  wife,  whose 
dowry  mght  assist  him  in  some  speculations  he  was 
about  ito  make ;  and  that,  had  Isabel  Vining  been 
from  home,  or  indisposed,  or  otherwise  unable  to  see 
him  precisely  at  that  time,  he  was  not  unprovided  with 
other  names  on  his  list  of  eligible  connexions. 

It  happened,  perhaps  unfortunately  for  her,  that  she 
was  in  better  health  and  spirits  than  usual,  and  that  the 
mother  was  looking  older,  and  altogether  more  like 
breaking-up,  than  Mr.  Ainsworth  had  expected,  when  he 

made  his  formal  visit,  the  purport  of  which,  for  the 

) 

present,  was  explained  to  the  mother  alone. 

Mrs.  Vining  had  long  been  solicitous  for  her 
daughter’s  settlement  in  life.  She  knew  that  her  own 
health  was  failing,  and  that  Isabel  must  soon  be  left 
alone.  Money,  of  itself,  she  was  aware  would  not  secure 
to  her  favourite  that  solicitude  and  tender  care  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed ;  and,  consequently,  she  was  the 
more  anxious  to  commit  her  happiness  to  the  keeping  of 
one  who  would  feel  a  personal  interest  in  preserving  it. 
Mr.  Ainsworth  was  not  all  she  could  have  wished,  but  in 
some  respects  he  was  preferable  to  a  younger  man.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  having  been  tried  in  the  married 
state,  and  was  said  to  ha.ve  been  an  excellent  husband. 
He  had  daughters  too,  who  were  extremely  active,  and 
fond  of  domestic  affairs,  so  that  all  such  burdens  would 
be  taken  off  the  hands  of  the  young  wife;  and  no  doubt,  if 
they  were  at  all  kind-hearted,  they  would  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  nurse  her,  and  care  for  her,  as  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  nursed  and  cared  for  beneath  her 
mother’s  roof.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Ainsworth  assured  her 
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they  would.  From  his  account,  they  were  the  cleverest 
girls  in  the  world,  able  to  make  all  manner  of  good 
things ;  and  he  told  with  triumph  of  their  jellies,  and 
their  cakes,  their  nostrums,  and  their  cordials,  until  the 
mother’s  ears  tingled  with  the  tidings  of  what  was  in 
store  for  her  beloved  child. 

Nothing,  however,  could  induce  this  “child,”  who  had 
now  arrived  at  the  age  of  eight-and-twenty  without 
having  once  been  thwarted  in  her  will,  to  leave  her 
mother’s  roof,  or,  in  other  words,  to  exchange  a  certain, 
for  an  uncertain  good  ;  and  so  much  time  was  lost  by  the 
anxious  lover  in  gaining  favour  with  the  mother  alone, 
that  he  began  to  think  how,  in  the  meridian  of  this 
favour,  he  could  make  an  honourable  retreat — when  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Vining  suddenly  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs,  plunging  the  unhappy  daughter  into  a  state  of 
distress  too  absorbing  for  any  one  to  share,  or  perhaps  to 
wish  to  share  with  her. 

Days  and  weeks — nay,  even  months — passed  over, 
and  Isabel  found  no  consolation  except  in  the  attentions 
of  a  favourite  servant,  to  whose  care  her  mother  had 
committed  her,  and  who  knew  but  too  well  how  to 
administer  restoratives  to  her  sinking  frame. 

At  last,  however,  the  mourner  began  to  be  weary  of 
her  own  grief,  to  wish  for  some  change,  and  to  think  it 
rather  odd  that  no  one  came  to  comfort  her.  She  had  no 
person  in  particular  to  blame,  for  her  brothers  and  sisters 
wrote  her  kind  letters,  and  paid  her  periodical  visits ;  but 
she  had  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  succeed  at  last  in 
persuading  herself  that  the  whole  world  was  ungenerous 
to  take  so  little  notice  of  her  grief,  when  one  day,  as  she 
looked  with  a  listless,  dreamy  gaze  from  the  window  of 
her  parlour,  she  saw  the  figure  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  more 
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brisk  and  spruce  than  ever,  stepping  across  the  street  to 
the  door  of  her  house. 

Unconsciously,  Isabel  actually  ran  up  stairs  to  her  own 
room,  a  thing  she  had  never  been  known  to  do  since  the 
days  of  her  childhood — looked  in  the  glass,  adjusted  her 
hair,  and  wondered  whether  mourning  was  as  becoming 
1o  her  as  colours. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  as  to  the  result 
of  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  visit.  Loneliness,  loss  of  personal 
kindness,  and  the  recent  rupture  of  the  bonds  of  kindred 
and  affection,  go  farther  than  all  personal  attractions,  to 
recommend  the  suitor  who  arrives  under  the  auspicious 
influence  of  such  circumstances.  The  consequences, 
therefore,  were,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  usual 
term  allotted  for  filial  grief,  Isabel  Vining  was  led  to  the 
altar  as  a  bride. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  was  an  active,  healthy,  fair  com- 
plexioned  man,  who  looked  much  younger  than  he  really 
was.  He  had  small  regular  features,  rather  pretty  than 
handsome,  with  quick,  serviceable-looking  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  be  constantly  employed  in  finding  out  how 
much  everything  they  took  note  of  would  fetch  in  the 
market.  Even  on  his  wedding  tour,  which,  as  usual, 
made  the  circuit  of  the  lakes,  he  had  so  many  wordy 
battles  with  innkeepers  and  postilions,  that  Isabel  began 
at  last  to  wish  she  was  at  the  end  of  her  journey,  in  order 
to  be  released  from  this  perpetual  conflict.  She  did  not 
then  know  that  her  bridegroom  wTas  far  more  in  his 
element  when  obtaining  anything  he  wanted  at  less 
than  its  real  value,  than  in  listening  to  her  sentimental 
remarks,  as  they  sauntered  by  the  side  of  some  grassy 
lake.  This  was  nothing  but  child’s  play  to  Mr.  Ains¬ 
worth — that  was  doing  business. 
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The.  honey-moon  came  at  last  to  its  conclusion,  and 
the  bridal  party  reached  their  residence  in  town.  The 
aspect  of  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  house  was  respectable,  and 
somewhat  imposing ;  and  the  bride  felt  well  pleased  to 
think  that  here  she  would  find  a  home.  The  season  was 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  it  was  long  after  the  close  of  day 
that  she  was  first  ushered  into  her  husband’s  drawing¬ 
room.  The  impression  was  most  favourable.  Two  well- 
dressed  daughters  received  her  with  the  utmost  propriety; 
a  handsome  tea-equipage  stood  upon  the  table,  and  there 
were  sundry  preparations  for  something  like  a  supper, 
in  case  the  travellers  should  have  dined  early,  or  not 
have  dined  at  all. 

“  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  all  this  extremely,”  said 
Isabel  to  herself,  as  she  looked  around  upon  her  new 
home.  “  Draw  round  that  sofa  to  the  fire,  give  me  a 
novel  I  have  never  read,  and  X  shall  be  as  happy  as  a 
queen.” 

Nor  were  the  preparations  in  her  chamber,  or  her 
dressing-room,  less  complete.  Everything,  in  short,  had 
been  arranged  in  a  style  of  modern  elegance,  far  superior 
to  that  of  her  mother’s  ancient,  but  comfortable  home. 
There  wanted  nothing  but  a  larger  fire  in  her  dressing- 
room.  Her  favourite  servant,  who,  of  course,  had  accom¬ 
panied  her,  declared  she  could  have  held  the  whole  between 
her  finger  and  thumb.  All  else,  however,  was  well, 
and  Isabel  went  to  sleep  with  a  pleasant  picture  floating 
before  her  mental  vision,  of  the  handsome  drawing¬ 
room,  the  carpets,  the  curtains,  the  tea-equipage,  and 
all  the  discoveries  she  hoped  to  make  on  the  morrow,  of 
treasures  undisplayed,  of  which  she  could  not  but  suppose 
a  wealthier  mine  was  yet  behind  the  scenes. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  bride  having  break- 
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fasted,  as  she  always  did,  in  her  own  room,  descended  at 
a  late  hour  to  join,  as  she  supposed,  the  family  circle ; 
when,  what  was  her  astonishment  on  opening  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room,  to  find  it  unoccupied,  and  without  a 
fire.  The  aspect  of  things  too,  was  so  entirely  changed, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  it  to  be  the  same  apartment. 
Of  the  moveable  ornaments,  none  were  left ;  covers  were 
drawn  over  the  damask  chairs  and  sofas  ;  while  calico 
sheets  had  been  pinned  up  to  protect  the  curtains,  and 
one  of  larger  dimensions  spread  upon  the  carpet  on  the 
floor. 

,  Vc 

Never  did  the  silent  fall  of  fresh  deep  snow  look 
colder  to  the  traveller  on  first  peeping  out  of  his  inn- 
window,  than  did  the  aspect ’of  this  apartment  to  the 
wondering  bride.  She  turned  away  from  the  door,  but 
knew  not  where  to  go,  when  her  own  maid  appeared  in 
time  to  relieve  her  difficulty. 

There  had  been  a  meaning  smile  on  the  lips  of  this 
Abigail  all  the  morning— -not  a  smile  of  absolute  plea¬ 
sure,  but  rather  a  smile  of  discovery,  as  if  the  gratification 
of  having  found  things  out,  almost  repaid  her  for  having 
found  them  not  altogether  agreeable ;  and  had  not  her 
mistress,  from  an  habitual  dread  of  the  consequences  of 
this  smile,  scrupulously  avoided  asking  any  questions,  the 
mysteries  of  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  menage  might  have  been 
painted  in  pretty  strong  colours,  even  a t  this  early  stage 
of  their  developement. 

“  The  fire,  ma’am,  is  in  the  dining-room  to-day,  such 
as  it  is,”  said  Betsy  ;  and  she  led  the  way  down  stairs, 
and  threw  open  the  door  of  a  large  and  scantily- furnished 
room,  where  a  homely  carpet,  of  considerably' smaller 
dimensions,  left  a  border  of  bare  boards  all  around  it. 

Isabel’s  heart  sank  within  her.  An  old-fashioned 
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mahogany  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  side¬ 
board  at  one  end ;  the  chairs  were  all  in  their  places  close 
up  against  the  wall,  and  there  was  neither  ottoman,  sofa, 
nor  stuffed  arm-chair.  The  fire-place,  that  centre  of 
attraction,  which  can  send  forth  its  welcome  or  its  repulse 
as  well  as  the  most  expressive  human  countenance — the 
fire-place  was  a  little  pinched-up,  shallow  receptacle,  that 
would  scarcely  hold  cinders  enough  to  warm  a  bed. 
Betsy  placed  a  seat  beside  it  for  her  mistress.  Neither 
of  them  spoke  a  word  ;  and  the  maid,  after  inventing 
many  excuses  for  remaining  in  the  room,  was  compelled 
at  last  to  take  her  departure,  without  having  relieved  her 
mind  of  its  accumulating  load. 

Miss  Ainsworth  next  made  her  appearance  in  due 
form.  She  was  plainly  dressed,  had  the  pockets  of  her 
apron  filled  with  keys,  and  looked  extremely  busy  ;  but 
she  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes,  evidently  intent  upon 
making  herself  agreeable.  Isabel  was  too  indolent,  and 
therefore  she  was  often  considered  too  reserved,  to  con¬ 
verse,  except  when  under  the  influence  of  mental  or 
bodily  stimulus  ;  and  Miss  Ainsworth,  having  discovered 
an  unusual  accumulation  of  dust  upon  the  mantel-piece, 
was  glad  to  make  it  an  excuse  for  going  out  to  scold  the 
servant. 

Poor  Isabel !  the  blank  desolation  of  that  long  morn¬ 
ing  was  such,  that  she  could  not  even  betake  herself  to 
tears  :  she  was,  in  fact,  too  much  confounded — t*)o  much 
appalled  by  her  situation  altogether;  and  she  remained 
in  the  same  position,  fixed  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  until  Betsy 
came  back  to  ask  her  what  she  would  like  to  take. 

“  What  is  there  ?”  she  asked  of  Betsy  in  her  turn. 

“  Why,  ma’am,”  replied  the  maid,  “  that  is  more  than 
I  can  tell  you.  There’s  the  cold  chicken,  but  Miss 
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Ainsworth  has  got  hold  of  that  for  dinner.  And  there’s 
a  few  slices  of  ham  that  was  left  last  night,  and  some  cold 
apple-pie.  But  whatever  there  is,  it  is  locked  up,  and 
Miss  Ainsworth  has  the  key.” 

“  You  have  nothing  to  do,”  said  Isabel,  “  but  tell  her 
that  you  want  to  prepare  me  my  luncheon  ;  and  bring 
me  some  wine  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  am  dreadfully 
faint.” 

Miss  Ainsworth,  who  was  in  reality  a  very  reasonable 
sort  of  person,  had  no  idea  whatever  of  keeping  anything 
locked  up  from  the  now  rightful  mistress  of  the  house. 
She  came  therefore  on  the  first  summons,  to  offer  up  the 
keys  of  office,  and  to  request  that  Mrs.  Ainsworth  would 
freely  express  her  wishes,  whatever  they  might  be. 
Isabel,  however,  was  too  indolent  to  take  charge  of  the 
keys,  and  she  replied  by  simply  asking  for  something  to 
eat — “  the  merest  trifle  in  the  world.” 

“  I  dare  say  you  feel  fatigued  with  your  journey,” 
observed  Miss  Ainsworth,  “  or  I  should  hardly  recom¬ 
mend  your  taking  anything  before  dinner.  We  always 
think  it  spoils  the  appetite.” 

“  I  will  trouble  you  for  a  glass  of  wine  then,”  said 
Isabel,  somewhat  pettishly. 

Miss  Ainswdrth  went  to  the  sideboard,  took  out  seve¬ 
ral  decanters,  dusted,  and  placed  them  on  the  table. 

“  Here  is  port,”  said  she,  “  excellent  cape  wine,  and 
our  own  raisin,  and  gooseberry.” 

“  I  never  take  any  of  them,”  said  Isabel.  “  Have  you 
neither  sherry  nor  madeira?” 

Miss  Ainsworth  looked  a  little  surprised  ;  but  she 
found,  without  much  difficulty,  a  decanter  of  sherry,  and, 
pouring  out  half  a  glhss,  sat  down,  and  waited  until 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  had  drank  it ;  when  she  coolly  asked 
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her  to  take  more ;  and  on  her  refusal,  locked  all  up  again 
safely  in  the  sideboard. 

Isabel  had  never  felt  herself  so  strangely  circum¬ 
stanced  before.  She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  and 
nobody  to  blame  ;  yet  she  hastened  to  her  own  room,  and, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  gave  way  to  a  long  and 
violent  fit  of  weeping. 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  the  happy  bridegroom,  was  all  this 
while  busy  in  his  counting-house  in  the  city,  being  eager, 
after  so  long  an  absence,  to  redeem  the  lost  time ;  nor 
was  it  without  considerable  difficulty  that  he  tore  himself 
away  from  invoices,  receipts,  and  bales  of  goods,  half  an 
hour  earlier  than  his  usual  time  for  returning  home  to 
dinner.  He  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  his  bride  in 
tears ;  but  on  second  thoughts,  this  fact  was  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  by  his  own  protracted  absence ;  and  finding, 
after  many  apologies  for  the  necessity  of  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  affairs  in  town,  that  she  made  an  effort  to  put 
away  her  grief,  he  was  the  more  confirmed  in  the  flatter¬ 
ing  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived.  His  own  kind¬ 
ness,  he  thought,  to  say  nothing  of  the  approaching 
dinner,  would  set  all  right ;  and  he  descended,  at  the 
welcome  sound  of  the  bell,  with  the  gentle  Isabel  leaning 
on  his  arm. 

The  first  circumstance  which  struck  the  attention  of 
the  bride  on  casting  a  hasty  glance  over  the  table,  was, 
that  all  the  silver  forks  had  been  taken  away,  and  that 
most  of  the  other  valuables,  which  had  figured  on  the  table 
the  previous  evening,  had  been  removed ;  while  a  few  old 
spoons,  evidently  of  distant  relationship,  and  two  or 
three  solitary  cruets,  remained  in  their  stead.  The 
dinner  itself  was  a  very  nice,  but  a  very  small  one  ;  and 
Isabel  could  have  fared  tolerably  well,  had  her  usual 
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portion  of  porter  or  strong  beer  been  placed  beside  her ; 
but  it  is  rather  an  awkward  thing  in  so  small  a  party, 
that  every  word  can  be  heard,  and  especially  if  that  party 
are  water-drinkers  only,  for  a  delicate  lady  to  ask  for 
porter,  and  still  worse  for  ale.  Isabel  had  not  the  nerve 
to  make  this  demand  for  herself,  and  nobody  invited  her 
to  take  more  than  a  single  glass  of  wine  after  the  cloth 
had  been  removed. 

Of  course,  she  was  peevish  and  fretful  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  evening ;  and  so  absorbed  in  self,  as  only  to 
be  reminded  by  some  casual  remark,  that  Mr.  Ainsworth 
had  a  third  daughter,  an  invalid,  who  never  left  her 
room.  It  immediately  struck  her  as  being  high  time  her 
maternal  duties  should  be  so  far  fulfilled  as  to  make  the 
acquaintance,  at  least,  of  this  young  sufferer,  who,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  was  confined  to  her  own  apartment  by 
hopeless  and  incurable  lameness. 

To  this  apartment,  therefore,  Isabel  requested  to  be 
conducted,  and  she  found  there  a  poor,  sickly  girl,  pale 
and  emaciated,  whose  temper  was  said  to  be  so  irritable, 
that  she  had  been  consigned  almost  entirely  to  the  care 
of  servants.  “  Nobody  could  do  anything  with  her,”  was 
the  frequent  remark  of  her  sisters,  and  Isabel  began  to 
think  it  was  but  too  just ;  for  neither  on  this,  nor  many 
other  visits  of  duty  which  she  afterwards  made  to  the 
sick  chamber,  could  she  succeed  in  attaining  the  least 
advance  towards  intimacy  with  its  afflicted  occupant. 
She  tried  sympathy,  but  the  child  looked  at  her  with, a 
vacant  stare  ;  she  tried  conversation,  but  scarcely  elicited 
an  answer  in  return  ;  she  tried  presents,  but  *they  were 
received  with  evident  suspicion,  and  something  like  con¬ 
tempt.  “  Perhaps,”  said  Isabel  to  herself,  “  it  is  im¬ 
becility  of  mind.  Perhaps  the  child  is  an  idiot  as  well 
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as  a  cripple,  and  they  have  concealed  this  fact  from 
me. 

Unaccustomed  as  slie  was  to  pursue  any  course  of 
action  where  difficulties  lay  in  her  way,  the  matter  was 
soon  given  up,  and  this  the  more  readily,  that  her  own 
affairs  were  beginning  to  assume  a  very  serious  and  alarm¬ 
ing  character. 

Isabel  was  one  of  those  interesting  ladies  who  have  a 
sort  of  romantic  pride  in  never  taking  care  of  themselves. 
Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  she  was  too  great  an 
epicure  in  pleasure,  to  lay  hold  of,  or  secure  it  for  herself. 
Her’s  was  the  true  luxury  of  enjoyment,  for  it  was  the 
enjoyment  of  having  all  her  wishes  consulted  and  in¬ 
dulged  without  any  effort  of  her  own ;  and  hitherto  her 
system  had  succeeded  to  admiration.  She  had  even 
ventured  upon  it  so  far  as  not  to  have  any  portion  of  her 
property  settled  upon  herself.  It  was  so  much  more 
gratifying  to  have  abundance  perpetually  pressed  into 
her  hand,  than  to  have  it  secured  to  her  by  law.  Mr. 
Ainsworth  thought  so  too  ;  and  he  proposed  a  plan  of 
allowing  her  a  weekly  supply  for  her  own  expenditure, 
which  to  him  appeared  munificent,  and  even  to  her,  almost 
enough.  The  fact  was,  she  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
money.  Everything  had  hitherto  been  obtained  for  her 
without  the  trouble  of  calculation  on  her  part,  and  there¬ 
fore  she  imagined  the  sum  proposed  would  go  at  least  ten 
times  as  far  as  it  really  did. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  ex¬ 
tremely  good-»atur<?d  man.  In  fact,  he  really  was  good 
natured  ;  -but  it  was  oyly  in  proportion  with  the  extent 
to  which  his  own  ends  were  facilitated  in  their  accom¬ 
plishment.  Had  these  been  more  subject  to  failure,  his 
reputation  on  the  score  of  temper  might  have  suffered 
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some  abatement ;  but  the  very  equanimity  of  his  deport¬ 
ment,  the  smooth,  easy,  and  yet  determined  manner  in 
which  he  transacted  business,  gave  him  a  sort  of  mastery 
over  more  impetuous  and  turbulent  spirits,  which  he  was 
not  slow  to  turn  to  his  own  account. 

Every  one  has  his  besetting  sin.  Mr.  Ainsworth’s 
was  the  love  of  money — the  love  of  gaining  and  keeping 
money,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  of  having  it  known  that 
he  possessed  it.  The  accomplishment  of  this  last  object, 
however,  involved  him  in  perpetual  contradictions  to  his 
natural  will.  Yet  it  would  little  have  answered  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  rich,  had  no  one  known  that  he  was  so  ;  and 
he  was  consequently  under  the  painful  necessit}^  of  pub¬ 
lishing  this  fact  through  the  medium  of  good  dinners, 
elaborately  got  up,  and  ostentatious  displays  of  occasional 
hospitality,  which  he  felt  all  the  while  strongly  disposed 
to  think  cost  him  more  than  they  were  really  worth. 
On  all  other  occasions,  his  expenditure,  and  that  of  his 
family,  was  limited  to  the  strictest  economy.  “  Eat 
nothing,  wear  nothing,  and  buy  nothing,  that  you  can 
possibly  do  without,”  was  the  ruling  maxim  of  his  life  ; 
“  and  you  will  be  gainers  by  it  in  the  end,”  was  the  no 
less  frequent  conclusion  to  this  sage  advice.  Had  he  at 
the  same  time  proposed  to  his  family  a  motive  worthy  of 
their  efforts,  all  might  have  tended  to  their  real  good. 
He  had  himself,  however,  no  motive  beyond  that  of 
accumulating  wealth,  and  therefore  he  knew  of  none  to 
propose  to  his  children,  higher,  or  more  noble,  than  that 
of  being  “  gainers  in  the  end.” 

Accustomed  in  early  life  to  habits  of  unresisting  obe¬ 
dience,  active,  industrious,  and  somewhat  like  her  father 
in  the  bias  of  her  mind,  Miss  Ainsworth  had  been  easily 
trained  up  to  fall  in  with  all  such  domestic  arrangements 
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as  were  most  conducive  to  the  one  great  end.  On  the 
death  of  her  mother,  which  took  place  when  she  was 
little  more  than  sixteen,  she  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
keys  of  office,  and  ever  afterwards  had  found  her  element 
in  what  is  called  domestic  management. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  daughters,  for 
their  skill  and  industry  in  this  department,  was  certainly 
well  deserved.  It  was  their  father’s  highest  praise,  that 
they  saved  him  the  expense  of  at  least  one  servant.  They 
had  recipes,  and  cheap  methods  for  making  everything 
that  could  be  eaten,  and  doing  everything  that  could  be 
done.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  ever  purchased  in  its 
manufactured  state,  which  their  hands  could  turn  to 
proper  use.  For  the  raw  material  only,  Mr.  Ainsworth 
paid  his  money,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  their  labour 
gratis.  In  proportion  to  this  labour,  wras  the  care  with 
which  everything  they  made  was  preserved  for  its  ap¬ 
pointed  purpose  ;  and,  like  the  servants  with  whom  they 
chiefly  associated,  they  learned  to  believe  the  great  end 
of  domestic  economy  was  to  make  a  better  display  than 
their  neighbours,  on  those  grand  occasions  when  their 
father  invited  his  friends. 

The  bride,  of  course,  had  been  witness  to  many  of 
these  displays  soon  after  her  marriage,  and  on  these 
happy  days,  when  guests  polite  and  flattering  had  pressed 
her  to  take  what  was  most  agreeable,  she  had  been  in 
high  good  humour— even  almost  gay.  It  was  when  all 
was  put  away  again,  that  discomfort  and  desolation 
seemed  to  stare  her  in  the  face.  In  vain  she  endeavoured 
to  cope  with  these  hitherto  unknown  enemies.  The  in¬ 
genuity  of  her  maid  threw  some  lights  upon  the  scene. 

Betsy  had  at  last  found  an  opening  for  the  relief  of 
her  mind,  in  constant  tale-bearing  from  the  kitchen.  She 
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had  never  seen  such  doings  in  all  her  life — “  everything 
locked  up — perfect  starvation — the  fire  put  out  as  soon 
as  the  cooking  was  done — salt  butter,  and  sour  beer !  It 
might  do  for  those  who  had  been  used  to  nothing  better, 
but — ”  and  such  a  concentration  of  contempt  and  indig¬ 
nation  was  embodied  in  this  but,  that  the  word  seemed 
•  scarcely  large  enough  to  bear  its  own  burden. 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  these  eloquent  declama¬ 
tions,  a  plan  wTas  devised  between  the  mistress  and  the 
maid  to  have  their  own  little  private  store — -just  what  was 
“  absolutely  necessary — what  health,  in  short,  required.” 
Nor  was  Betsy  slow  in  suggesting  expedients  for  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect.  Their  new  order  of  things,  however, 
was  a  little  more  expensive  than  either  had  expected,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week  they  were  decidedly  short 
of  money.  The  bride  now  found  that  her  husband’s 
allowance  was  not  likely  to  prove  sufficient ;  and  how  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  was  beyond  even  Betsy’s 
powers  of  invention  to  devise. 

Isabel  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to  premeditated 
deception.  She  had  feared  no  one,  and  therefore  had 
had  nothing  to  conceal.  She  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
fear  any  one  now,  yet  there  was  a  sort  of  obstinate  me¬ 
thod  in  the  family,  which  defied  all  innovation ;  and 
though  her  request  for  any  particular  indulgence  might 
not  have  been  denied,  it  would  have  given  rise  to  so 
much  amazement,  so  much  reasoning  on  its  cause,  and 
calculation  as  to  its  consequence,  that  something  even  more 
absolute  than  direct  denial  seemed  to  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  her  gratification.  And  thus  it  was  that  she  became, 
under  the  teaching  of  her  maid,  an  apt  scholar  in  the  first 
practice  of  deception. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Misses  Ainsworth,  so  clever 
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in  every  branch  of  economy,  wanted  either  time  or  talent, 
to  make  their  own  dresses,  and  they  consequently  em¬ 
ployed  a  young  woman,  who  was  so  poor  that  she  worked 
for  them  on  the  lowest  possible  terms.  They  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  say  of  her,  “  it  was  quite  a  charity  to  employ 
her,  she  worked  for  them  so  cheaply.” 

Isabel  had  been  favourably  struck  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  person,  and,  thinking  she  might  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  one  of  her  own  little  schemes,  asked 
her  one  day  for  her  address. 

Maria,  for  that  was  her  name,  blushed  deeply,  and 
evaded  the  question.  Isabel  asked  her  again,  when  she 
turned  to  Betsy  and  said,  “  If  your  maid,  ma’am,  would 

like  to  call  at  my  lodgings,  I  live  at  No.  3, - street, 

on  the  third  story.” 

Isabel  might  easily  have  read  in  the  countenance  and 
manner  of  the  girl,  that  this  communication  was  made 
with  great  pain  ;  but  she  was  just  then  too  intent  upon 
her  own  affairs  ;  and,  bidding  her  maid  write  down  the 
address,  thought  no  more  about  the  matter. 

The  important  scheme  which  at  that  moment  filled 
her  mind,  was  the  purchase  of  a  dress  which  had  pleased 
her  fancy,  and  the  possibility  of  having  it  made  up  by 
this  young  woman,  and  brought  secretly  to  the  house, 
without  her  husband  or  her  daughters  ever  knowing  that 
it  had  not  been  a  part  of  her  bridal  equipment.  Some 
weeks  however,  elapsed,  before  this  plan  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  owing  to  the  demand  upon  her  purse  from 
other  quarters,  and  during  that  time  she  heard  nothing 
of  the  poor  dressmaker. 

It  was  one  fine  morning,  after  Mr.  Ainsworth  had  set 
off  on  his  usual  walk  to  the  city — a  mode  of  passing  to 
and  fro  which  he  adopted  purely  for  the  preservation  of 
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his  health— that  Isabel  and  her  maid  sallied  forth  to 
visit  some  of  the  most  fashionable  shops  in  town.  The 
identical  fabric  was  at  last  found,  but  not  without  a  little 
mortification  experienced  by  both,  to  discover  that  it  was 
at  least  double  the  price  which  had  been  anticipated — on 
the  part  of  the  mistress,  because  her  weekly  allowance 
was  falling  more  and  more  short  of  her  desires  ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  maid,  because  this  deficiency  had  lately 
been  supplied  in  the  form  of  loans  from  her  own  purse, 
to  an  extent  which  she  began  to  look  upon  as  rather 
serious,  considering  the  situation  of  her  mistress. 

A  new  dress,  however,  was  in  her  estimation  so  great 
a  treasure,  and  afforded  so  cheering  a  hope  of  some 
former  one  being  displaced,  and  converted  to  her  own 
use,  that  she  felt  glad  she  had  not,  according  to  her  first 
intention,  purposely  left  her  money  at  home  for  that 
morning. 

With  the  dearly-bought  treasure,  then,  they  proceeded 
in  search  of  the  street  to  which  Maria  had  directed 
them,  and  which,  but  for  their  ignorance  of  London,  they 
would  scarcely  have  had  the  resolution  to  enter.  The 
house,  too,  was  so  little  inviting,  that  they  retreated  from 
the  door  to  look  for  some  other  No.  3,  before  they  had 
the  courage  to  knock.  They  did  knock,  however,  at 
last,  and  it  seemed  to  them,  as  the  sound  jarred  upon  their 
ears,  that  every  inhabitant  of  that  wretched  street  was 
looking  upon  them.  A  little  dirty  girl  came  to  the  door, 
and  when  they  told  her  they  wanted  the  dressmaker  who 
lived  on  the  third  story,  she  tripped  up  stairs  before  them, 
evidently  proud  of  pointing  out  the  way  to  such  illus¬ 
trious  guests. 

The  door  of  the  third  story  was  closed,  and  they 
knocked  twice  before  a  female  voice  answered  from 
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within,  “  Come  in.”  They  did  so,  and  a  scene  presented 
itself  which  might  have  driven  from  a  harder  heart 
than  Isabel’s  all  satisfaction  in  having  purchased  an 
unnecessary  dress.  The  miserable  occupant  of  that  dark 
chamber — the  cheap  dressmaker,  whose  daily  and  often 
nightly  labour  supplied  her  only  means  of  subsistence, 
had  been  ill  for  three  weeks  ;  so  ill,  that  bundles  of  work, 
untouched,  lay  heaped  upon  a  table  by  the  small  window, 
which  looked  out  upon  an  interminable  range  of  black 
chimneys  and  tiles.  She  sat  in  a  low  chair,  evidently  too 
feeble  to  rise,  beside  a  fire-place  which  contained  only  a 
few  cinders.  Her  bed,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was  in 
disorder,  for  she  had  no  strength  to  make  it ;  and  there 
were  traces  of  recent  tumult  and  confusion  in  the  room, 
which  her  helpless  situation  was  altogether  insufficient  to 
account  for.  On  discovering  who  wTere  her  visitors,  a 
deep  crimson  spread  itself  over  her  face ;  and,  such  was 
her  weakness,  confusion,  and  distress,  that  drops  of  per¬ 
spiration  were  actually  forced  out  upon  her  forehead. 

With  the  kindness  which,  in  a  latent  and  inactive 
form,  really  belonged  to  her  character,  Isabel  began  to 
question  the  poor  invalid  as  to  the  nature  of  her  illness ; 
when,  as  if  the  tones  of  an  unknown  voice  had  roused 
some  slumbering  demon  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
strange  sounds,  as  horrible  as  they  were  strange  to  ears 
refined,  again  suffused  the  sufferer’s  face  with  crimson ; 
and  looking  round,  she  saw  the  door  forced  open  by  a 
spectacle,  which,  however  familiar  it  might  be  to  her, 
was  worse  than  appalling  to  her  guests. 

It  was  the  mother  of  Maria — an  aged  woman,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  the  victim  of  intemperance,  and 
whose  constant  cravings  drained  away  the  produce  of  her 
daughter’s  industry.  In  health  and  strength,  Maria  had 
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been  able  to  conceal  the  wages  of  her  labour  from  this 
woman’s  rapacity ;  but  since  her  illness,  every  corner  of 
the  room  had  been  searched,  and  even  her  own  dress  had 
that  very  morning  been  violently  torn,  to  obtain  the  last 
shilling  she  possessed. 

Attracted  on  the  one  hand  by  a  strong  sense  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  repelled  on  the  other  by  disgust  and  horror,  Isabel 
remained  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  She  was  unwilling  to 
leave  that  helpless  girl  with  her  sufferings  unrelieved ; 
and  yet  there  stood  that  frightful  woman,  grinning  with 
distorted  laughter,  and  beckoning  to  her  as  if  to  share 
the  horrors  of  her  den. 

The  mother  of  the  young  dressmaker  had  just  sense 
enough  to  perceive  the  character  of  her  daughter’s  guests, 
and  consequently  to  make  her  accustomed  demand  for 
money,  which,  being  promptly  granted,  partly  through 
fear,  and  partly  through  disgust,  she  retreated  to  the 
inner  apartment,  leaving  her  daughter  more  at  liberty 
to  pursue  her  melancholy  story.  It  was  a  short  and 
simple  one. 

“  Was  your  mother  always  addicted  to  these  habits  ?  ” 
asked  Isabel. 

“  Oh  !  no,”  replied  Maria  ;  “  she  was  once  the  best  of 
mothers  ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  we  should  have  been  able  to 
do  very  well,  but  she  married  again,  and  her  husband  was 
a  hard  man,  and  stinted  her  of  many  things  she  had  been 
used  to.  I  believe  he  meant  well,  but  they  got  to  harsh 
■words  one  against  another,  and  so  my  mother  took  to 
drinking  to  drive  away  her  grief,  and  then  he  left  her. 
Indeed,  no  man  could  live  with  us,  as  we  live  now.  My 
mother  has  had  nothing  for  the  last  three  days  but  gin  ; 
and  I  assure  you,  ma’am,  I  have  not  a  penny,  nor  a 
morsel  of  bread  in  the  house.  I  had  been  thinking 
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this  morning,  that  if  nobody  came  to  help  me,  I  should 
hardly  live  to  see  another  day  ;  and  now  I  thank  God 
for  sending  you,  for  I  am  sure  there  is  goodness  in  your 
face.” 

“  In  what  way  can  I  help  you  most  ?  ”  said  Isabel. 

“  Why,  ma’am,  if  I  might  make  so  bold — you  see 
those  heaps  of  work— it  is  a  great  thing  to  ask  ;  but  if  I 
could  hire  a  person  for  a  week  to  do  it  for  me,  I  should 
just  keep  my  custom,  and  all  would  be  well.” 

Isabel  again  asked  Betsy  for  her  purse,  but  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  young  woman  entreating  that  she  would 
not  leave  the  money  with  her.  “  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  keep  it  yet,”  said  she,  looking  round  with  a  suspicious 
glance  at  the  door.  “  She  would  get  it  all  from  me  ; 
but  if  your  maid  would  just  step  in  at  No.  5,  there  is  a 
neighbour  there  who  would  take  the  work,  and  you  could 
settle  with  her  aboht  the  payment.” 

“  But  you  have  nothing  to  eat,”  said  Isabel,  “  and  you 
must  be  starving.” 

“  I  have  no  appetite,”  replied  the  poor  girl ;  “  yet  if 
you  would  be  so  good  as  to  leave  a  shilling  with  this 
woman,  and  ask  her  to  come  and  make  me  a  cup  of  tea, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  kindness.” 

Gladly  did  Isabel  comply  with  this  request.  Not  so 
her  maid  ;  for  though  Betsy  considered  her  money  well 
lent  in  the  purchase  of  a  handsome  dress,  she  was  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  her  lady’s  having  undertaken, 
at  her  expense,  the  relief  of  a  case,  as  disgraceful  in 
Betsy’s  opinion,  as  it  seemed  likely  to  be  interminable  in 
its  demands.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  that*  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  began  to  evince  openly  a 
spirit  of  discontent  towards  her  mistress,  and  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  her  wishes.  A  few  words  of  impertinence  which 
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she  let  fall,  at  once  awakened  Isabel’s  surprise  and  indig¬ 
nation  ;  but  the  sudden  recollection  that  she  could  not,  if 
she  would,  dismiss  this  woman  from  her  service — that  she 
was,  in  a  manner,  completely  in  her  power — brought 
with  it  a  violent  revulsion  of  the  proud  feeling  vvdiich  had 
rushed  to  her  heart,  and  sinking  into  a  chair  as  soon  as 
she  regained  her  own  apartment,  she  covered  her  face 
with  both  her  hands,  and  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  agony 
and  shame. 

How  many  tears  had  Isabel  lately  shed  unnoticed  by 
any  human  being !  How  often  had  her  maid — her  once 
kind  and  attentive  maid — passed  in  and  out,  and  found 
her  weeping,  and  spoken  not  one  word  of  soothing ! 
How  often  had  her  husband  left  her  locked  in  her  dress¬ 
ing-room,  and  gone  forth  on  his  own  avocations,  believing 
her  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  of  women  !  For  Mr.  Ains¬ 
worth  reasoned  thus  :  “  All  women  wish  to  be  married — 
consequently  all  are  happy  when  they  are  married  ;  ”  and 
for  certain  reasons,  perhaps,  best  understood  by  himself, 
he  thought  his  wife  had  a  good  right  to  be  happier  than 
most.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  altogether  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  matrimonial  bargain  he  had  made.  His 
wife  had  money,  she  was  of  respectable  parentage,  looked 
well  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  moreover  was  extremely 
quiet.  He  never  had  liked  talking  women.  Women 
who  had  opinions,  almost  always  had  wishes — and  then 
they  got  to  reasoning  about  the  expediency  of  laying  out 
money.  He  eschewed  such  women  ;  they  were  great 
evils  to  society,  and  wasted  men’s  money. 

Poor  Isabel !  How  little  did  her  husband  know, 
while  pursuing  these  reflections  on  his  daily  walks  to  the 
city,  of  the  hidden  fire  that  burned  within  the  heart  he 
deemed  so  quiet-— so.  contented  with  its  lot. 
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Alarmed  beyond  measure  at  the  first  symptoms  of 
rebellion  in  her  maid,  though  in  themselves  extremely 
slight,  and  not  soon  repeated,  Isabel  stooped,  as  all  must 
stoop  who  are  determined  to  do  wrong,  to  purchase  the 
compliance  she  could  not  otherwise  command ;  and  this 
she  easily  accomplished  by  gifts  from  her  own  store  of 
superfluous  treasures.  Still,  however,  the  impression  on 
her  mind  was  the  same  —  that  she  had  no  longer  a  , 
friend  in  her  maid  ;  and  though  appearances  on  the  part 
of  the  quondam  favourite  became  more  favourable  in 
proportion  to  the  benefits  she  received,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  different  in  her  manner — something  less  respectful 
and  submissive — which  induced  her  mistress  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  expediency  of  finding  a  confidant  elsewhere. 
Her  choice  fell  upon  the  young  dressmaker,  and  for  this 
purpose  she  ventured  out  in  search  of  her  obscure  dwell¬ 
ing,  unaccompanied  by  any  witness. 

Maria  had  now  recovered  her  accustomed  health. 
Her  apartment,  kept  in  order  by  her  own  industrious 
hand,  no  longer  wore  the  aspect  of  wretchedness  it  had 
once  presented  ;  and  her  mother,  recently  recovered  from 
a:  long  fit  of  intoxication,  was  sitting,  dejected  and  feeble, 
in  a  low  chair  beside  the  fire. 

Isabel  had  no  definite  reason  to  allege  for  making 
this  visit.  It  was  therefore  received  as  one  of  pure 
kindness,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  girl  was  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  rarity  with  which  such  visits  were  made 
to  her. 

Isabel  was  by  no  means  at  ease  with  her  own  con¬ 
science  ;  she  was  therefore  more  susceptible  of  shame,  at 
having  so  pure  a  motive  unjustly  attributed  to  her  con¬ 
duct.  Under  these  circumstances,  she  did  what  has  often 
been  done  before,  to  relieve  the  mind  from  similar  uneasi- 
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ness — she  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  good,  and 
she  imagined  to  herself  the  pleasure  of  doing  it  to  this 
family  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  mere  charity  could 
effect.  It  is  true,  she  had  scarcely  ever  attempted  to  do 
good  in  her  whole  life  before,  because  of  the  trouble 
required  to  keep  it  up ;  but  the  recollection  of  the  very 
little  she  had  done,  was  connected  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  ; 
and  now  that  pleasure  was  to  her  of  such  rare  occurrence, 
now  that  so  few  people  loved  her — now  that  life  was 
becoming  altogether  so  dark  and  desolate — perhaps,  if  she 
was  to  begin  to  do  good,  she  might  feel  more  comfortable. 
Besides  all  this,  something  whispered  in  the  secret  of  her 
heart,  that  perhaps  it  might  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ;  for, 
in  addition  to  those  of  which  she  knew  herself  to  be  guilty 
at  that  time,  she  was  seriously  contemplating  the  com¬ 
mittal  of  more.  Not  that  she  considered  herself  much  in 
fault ;  she  rather  thought,  as  many  others  have  done,  that 
her  inclinations  were  on  the  side  of  virtue,  but  that  the 
luckless  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  the 
influence  of  those  around  her,  were  actually  forcing  her 
into  a  course  of  conduct  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  ; 
nor  had  she  yet  begun  to  think  so  deeply  as  to  understand, 
that,  by  allowing  this  to  bb  the  habitual  and  prevailing 
feeling  of  her  mind,  she  was  in  reality  accusing  God  of 
injustice,  and  living  in  a  state  of  constant  blasphemy 
against  the  purity  and  the  benevolence  of  his  designs. 

A  sudden  impulse  to  do  good  has,  however,  always 
something  pleasant  and  cheering  in  it,  and  Isabel  became 
more  than  usually  animated  as  she  applied  herself  to  the 
task  of  talking  with  the  mother  of  Maria  on  the  subject 
of  her  besetting  sin — a  task  which  she  undertook  with 
the  hope  that  she  might  be  the  means  of  restoring  this 
lost  creature  to  respectability  and  comfort. 
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•  The  poor  woman  was  on  this  occasion  in  that  low 
stage  of  her  disease  when  tears  flow  abundantly,  and  often 
without  any  definite  cause ;  and  Isabel,  in  her  new  cha¬ 
racter  of  admonitress,  was  encouraged  by  these  tears  to 
proceed  at  greater  length  than  she  had  previously  intended. 
The  daughter  listened  attentively — for  the  poor  and  the 
solitary  like  to  have  their  sorrows  entered  into  with  feeling, 
and  altogether  the  hour  which  had  passed  appeared  to 
have  been  a  very  profitable  one,  when,  on  Isabel’s  rising 
to  depart,  the  poor  woman  raised  her  head,  and  began,  in 
her  turn,  to  speak. 

“  All  that  you  have  said,”  she  observed,  “  is  very  well. 
It  is  all  very  true  and  good,  and  I  could  have  said  as 
much  myself,  only  in  different  words ;  but  it  is  all  worth 
nothing — I  tell  you,  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  my  case, 
than  tolling  the  church-bell  has  to  do  with  the  soul  that 
has  just  gone  to  judgment.  Look  here,”  she  continued, 
beckoning  to  Isabel  to  be  seated,  “  you  have  had  your 
say — it  is  fit  I  should  have  mine  now.  The  case  is  just 
this  :  you  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  help  it — as  if  I  could 
stop,  and  be  as  I  once  was  again.  You  can  help  it,  I 
dare  say,  and  I  could  help  it  once  ;  but  the  time  is  past, 
and  it  would  be  of  no  more  use  for  me  to  make  the  attempt 
now,  than  it  would  be  to  try  to  lift  the  burdens  I  carried 
in  my  youth.  I  tell  you  this  plainly,  because  it  is  a  waste 
of  your  fine  words,  to  come  here  and  talk  to  me.  You 
know  nothing  about  my  situation,  or  what  I  know,  and 
what  I  suffer.  You  have  been  but  a  short  time  married. 
I  was  happy  for  six  months  ;  your  days  of  trouble  may 
come,  as  mine  did  ;  and  then  let  us  see  whether  you  will 
deny  yourself  the  wine  that  warms  your  heart,  and  makes 
you  care  for  nobody.  No,  no  ;  even  now,  I  dare  sa}^ 
you  drink  your  glass  every  day — perhaps  two — and  make 
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yourself  comfortable,  though  you  have  a  kind  husband, 
and  health,  and  wealth,  and  I  have  nothing.” 

Poor  Maria  listened  to  this  outbreak  of  her  mother’s 
feeling  with  a  degree  of  alarm  and  chagrin,  scarcely  sur¬ 
passed  by  that  of  the  individual  to  whom  this  unexpected 
address  had  been  directed  ;  and  following  her  guest,  who 
prepared  to  make  a  speedy  exit,  to  the  door,  she  made  the 
best  apology  for  her  mother  which  the  exigency  of  the 
moment  allowed,  by  saying  that  her  troubles,  and  the 
habits  she  had  given  way  to,  had  turned  her  head. 

“  Don’t  mind  her,  poor  thing,”  she  added  •  “  when  she 
talks  in  this  way,  she  does  not  mean  to  be  impertinent ; 
and,  oh !  ma’am,  if  you  could  do  her  any  good,  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be !” 

It  was  some  little  consolation  to  Isabel  to  find  that  her 
endeavours  to  do  good  had  at  least  been  appreciated  in 
one  quarter ;  but  still  her  disappointment  was  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  extraordinary  degree  of  effort  she  had  that 
morning  made,  to  do  evil,  as  well  as  good  ;  to  serve  her¬ 
self,  as  well  as  to  serve  another.  Both  these  objects  had 
been  defeated,  and  she  could  only  wait  for  the  completion 
of  her  own  purpose  until  an  opportunity  should  occur  of 
conversing  with  the  young  dressmaker  alone. 

This  opportunity  occurred  again  and  again,  and  still 
the  resolution  of  Isabel  failed  her ;  for  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  Maria’s  honest  care-wrorn  countenance  that  seemed 
to  repel  every  idea  of  bringing  her  over  to  a  bad  cause. 
At  last,  however,  she  gained  courage  to  make  the  pro¬ 
posal,  that  this  poor  girl  should  be  her  secret  agent  in 
bringing  to  the  house  what  she  could  not  openly  obtain. 

Maria  received  the  proposal  in  silence ;  she  seemed 
unable  to  answer  ;  a  deep  blush  spread  all  over  her  face, 
and  then  faded  away  to  ashy  paleness.  She  was  poor, 
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and  Isabel  had  ministered  to  her  necessities  ;  she  was 
unhappy,  and  her  benefactress  had  shown  her  more  kind¬ 
ness  than  any  other  human  being  since  the  days  of  her 
childhood  ;  who  could  she  refuse  her  so  small  a  service  in 
return  ?  upon  what  plea  could  she  refuse  it,  except  such 
as  would  convey  a  direct  insult  ? 

All  these  thoughts  and  feelings  rushed  simultaneously 
through  the  mind  of  the  poor  girl  as  she  stood  speechless 
and  trembling,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  At  last 
she  spoke  the  simple  truth,  and  her  courage  seemed  to  rise 
with  the  effort  it  cost  her:  “  I  dare  not,  ma’am,”  she  said  ; 
“  indeed,  I  dare  not ;  it  was  the  way  we  began  with  my 
poor  mother.  Many ’s  the  time  I  have  gone  out  for  her, 
early  and  late,  into  places  where  it  was  a  shame  for  a  girl 
like  me  to  be  seen  ;  but  I  was  young  then,  and  little  knew 
the  danger  of  what  I  did :  I  know  it  now,  however — 
nobody  knows  it  better  —  and  the  sin  would  lie  at  my 
door,  if  evil  should  ever  come  of  it.” 

“  Then  you  compare  me  to  your  mother,  I  suppose,” 
said  Isabel,  in  no  very  conciliating  tone. 

“  Oh  !  no,  ma’am,”  said  Maria,  “  no,  indeed  ;  far  be  it 
from  me  to  compare  a  lady  like  you,  to  my  poor  mother  ; 
but  many  great  sins  come  from  small  beginnings,  and,  as 
I  said  before,  it  is  for  those  who  know  what  such  begin¬ 
nings  are,  to  keep  their  hands  clean  from  meddling  in 
them.” 

“  Then  you  may  go  away,”  said  Isabel ;  “  I  have  no 
more  occasion  for  you  to-day  :  this  is  the  only  thing  I  ever 
asked  of  you,  and  I  have  no  one  else  to  ask  now.” 

Maria  turned  away.  Tears  were  streaming  from  her 
eyes,  but  no  relenting  voice  recalled  her  ;  and,  with  down¬ 
cast  look  and  heavy  heart,  she  passed  along  unheeded 
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through  the  busy  streets  which  led  to  her  own  miserable 
dwelling. 

Galled  and  wounded  by  this  refusal,  and  the  reproach 
it  naturally  implied,  Isabel  was  now  thrown  entirely  upon 
her  own  resources  for  the  means  of  obtaining  wrhat  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Like  all  women  whose  habits  of  indulgence  resemble  her’s, 
she  was  subject  to  a  variety  of  nervous  affections,  as 
well  as  to  some  serious  ailments — to  hysterical  fits,  to 
indigestion,  and  to  occasional  faintness  ;  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  or  the  cure  of  all  which,  she  was  accustomed  to  make 
use  of  strong  stimulants,  frequently  applied. 

Symptoms  of  these  disorders  had  been  exhibited  soon 
after  her  entrance  into  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  family ;  but 
having  met  with  little  encouragement,  they  had  been 
subsequently  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  knowledge  of 
Betsy  alone.  Now,  however,  when  the  circumstances  of 
her  case  had  become  more  serious,  Isabel  either  was,  or 
believed  herself  to  be,  more  severely  indisposed.  Amongst 
other  distressing  symptoms,  she  was  seized  with  violent 
spasms,  and  Miss  Ainsworth  was  applied  to  for  brandy,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  kind  of  spirit ;  and  this  prudential  person, 
after  expressing  her  surprise  that  Mrs.  Ainsworth  should 
have  recourse  to  any  thing  so  potent  and  inflammatory, 
went  so  far  in  compliance  with  the  demand,  the  third  time 
it  was  made,  as  actually  to  take  up  stairs  with  her  own 
hand,  a  wine-glass  full  of  warm  water,  slightly  discoloured 
by  a  few  drops  of  brandy — “  It  was  enough,”  Betsy  said, 
“  to  make  one  ill  to  look  at  it.” 

On  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  return  from  the  city,  he  was,  of 
course,  extremely  sorry  to  find  his  wife  so  ill ;  but  warm 
water,  he  said,  was  his  certain  remedy  for  all  disorders  of 
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the  stomach,  and  “  Drink  plentifully  of  warm  water,”  was 
his  often-repeated  recommendation  ;  always  seconded  by 
his  daughter,  with  this  addition,  “  that  the  patient  should 
eat  nothing  for  two  or  three  days.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Betsy  and  her  mistress  had 
different  notions  about  the  cure  of  spasms,  upon  which 
they  acted  in  the  present  instance  to  The  extent  of  their 
ability.  This  ability,  however,  was  daily  on  the  decrease  ; 
for  Mrs.  Ainsworth’s  weekly  allowance  seemed  less  and 
less  capable  of  satisfying  her  wishes ;  the  sum  she  owed 
her  maid  was  beginning  to  be  a  very  serious  one,  and  that 
maid  was  herself  less  accommodating,  less  kind,  than  she 
had  formerly  been,  and  certainly  less  interested  in  the 
happiness  of  her  mistress. 

Amongst  the  many  temporary  expedients,  which  under 
these  circumstances  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Ainsworth,  she  selected  that  of  requesting  either  to 
have  possession  of  the  household  keys  herself,  or  to  have 
duplicates  of  them  ;  and  the  latter  proposal  was  agreed 
to,  as  being  a  right  which  the  mistress  of  the  house  had 
power  to  claim. 

Had  the  cellar  and  the  store-room  of  Mr.  Ainsworth 
been  as  scantily  supplied  as  his  daily  board,  Isabel  might 
have  passed  in  and  out  unharmed  ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
her,  here  were  the  choice  wines, the  liqueurs,  the  cordials, 
and  the  good  things  of  every  description,  upon  which  her 
husband  prided  himself  in  the  entertainment  of  his  guests  : 
here,  in  short,  was  all,  and  even  more  than  Isabel  had 
been  accustomed  to  enjoy  in  her  mother’s  house  ;  and  she 
had  free  access  to  it  all,  and  was,  in  reality,  the  lawful 
‘mistress  of  it.  Here,  then,  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
the  family  found  time  to  go  from  home,  she  used  to  come, 
and  examine  labels,  and  taste,  and  try,  and  take  away 
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with  her  what  she  thought  would  be  most  useful  in  this 
or  that  emergency ;  until,  in  time,  the  vacant  places  left 
behind  began  to  look  rather  wide  and  numerous  ;  and  still 
she  trusted,  that  from  such  plenty,  the  seeming  little  she 
extracted  never  would  be  missed. 

There  is  nothing  so  greedy,  nothing  so  uncalculating, 
as  intemperance.  Mrs.  Ainsworth  knew  perfectly  well 
all  the  time,  if  she  would  but  have  allowed  herself  to 
acknowledge  it,  that  her  husband  was  strict  in  keeping  his 
household  accounts,  even  to  the  minutest  item;  that  his 
daughter  followed  up  the  same  system  ;  and  that,  if  even 
for  a  while  they  might  both  be  too  much  engaged  to 
observe  the  depredations  committed  upon  their  private 
store,  a  day  of  reckoning  must  come,  and  come  with  no 
pleasant  consequences  to  her ;  and  still  she  went  on  ;  for 
each  separate  addition  made  to  what  she  called  her  neces¬ 
sary  comforts,  was  in  itself  so  small  as  to  excite  no  imme¬ 
diate  alarm  ;  and  as  to  the  day  of  reckoning,  she  drove  it 
from  her  mind,  with  many  other  uncomfortable  thoughts, 
by  fresh  application  to  those  cordial  draughts  which  seemed 
at  once  to  exhilarate  and  to  soothe. 

One  cause  of  uneasiness  was,  that  Betsy  became  almost 
necessarily  acquainted  with  all  that  went  on  ;  she  had 
even  been  occasionally  entrusted  with  the  keys  ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  promise  made  on  receiving  them,  had 
been  permitted,  unaccompanied  by  any^  witness,  to  pene¬ 
trate  within  those  folded  doors,  which  no  unsanctioned 
steps  had  ever  passed  before. 

Isabel  Ainsworth  had  never,  until  after  her  marriage, 
been  guilty  of  what  the  world  calls  intemperance  ;  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  whose  constant  care  it  was  to  administer 
to  all  her  wants,  who  left  no  wish  ungratified,  and  never 
permitted  her  to  feel  a  moment’s  pain  without  some 
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attempt  at  alleviation,  she  had  been  accustomed  merely  to 
lull  herself  into  a  kind  of  waking  dream,  by  a  succession 
of  stimulants,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  medicine — under 
which  head  were  included  every  variety  of  tonics,  tinc¬ 
tures,  and  restoratives,  with  soothing  draughts  and  cor¬ 
dials,  sufficient,  if  one  might  have  believed  their  printed 
recommendations,  to  cure  every  evil  under  the  sun. 

If  such  be  the  pampered  state  of  the  body,  while  the 
mind  is  at  ease,  and  all  goes  on  prosperously,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  to  what  degree  of  excess  these  indul¬ 
gences  must  lead  when  dark  days  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
succeed  this  transient  calm — when  flattering  attentions 
fall  away — when  the  kind  voice  of  affection  is  no  longer 
heard — when  pleasure  wanes,  and  cheerfulness  expires, 
and  the  heart  begins  to  ache  with  its  load  of  daily  grief. 
Add  to  all  this,  some  gnawing  anxiety,  some  secret  tor¬ 
ment,  and,  what  was  once  the  mere  want  of  the  body, 
becomes  the  craving  of  the  mind ;  what  was  once  a  mo¬ 
mentary  consolation,  becomes  a  poison,  greedily  devoured  ; 
what  wTas  once  a  habit,  sanctioned  by  society,  becomes  a 
vice,  from  which  the  nearest  and  the  dearest  turn  away 
with  horror  and  disgust. 

Isabel  had  passed  rapidly  on  towards  this  stage  of  her 
disease  since  her  marriage  ;  for  the  general,  and,  to  her, 
appalling  discomfort  of  her  situation,  rendered  it  an  object 
of  the  first  importance  to  forget  herself  as  much  and  as 
often  as  she  could. 

This  object  she  had  for  some  time  been  accomplishing 
to  her  heart’s  content,  going  just  as  far  as  decorum,  or 
rather  the  fear  of  detection,  would  permit,  when  Mr.  Ains¬ 
worth,  having  one  evening  expressed  a  wish  to  speak  with 
her  alone,  she  accompanied  him  to  his  own  room,  not 
without  a  sensible,  nay,  almost  an  audible  palpitation  of 
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the  heart ;  a  disease  to  which  all  persons  guilty  of  decep¬ 
tion  are  liable,  when  summoned  to  a  private  audience  with 
those  whom  they  have  deceived. 

Mr.  Ainsworth’s  look  and  manner  on  this  occasion  were 
fraught  with  interest ;  his  eyes  twinkled  with  intelligence, 
and  his  very  person  appeared  magnified  by  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  object.  There  was,  however,  so  little  of 
wrath  or  indignation  in  his  manner  of  addressing  his  wife, 
that  she  took  courage,  and  seated  herself  before  him  with 
tolerable  composure. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  seem  almost  better 
pleased  to  have  discovered  an  evil  than  not  to  have  had 
one  committed,  even  against  themselves.  Of  this  class 
was  Mr.  Ainsworth ;  and  sorry  as  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  to  lose  even  the  minutest  fraction  of  his  worldly 
substance,  yet  the  exercise  of  what  he  considered  his 
peculiar  cleverness  in  the  detection  of  a  thief,  went  far 
towards  consoling  him  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  seemed  really  to  be  a  grati¬ 
fication  to  him  to  state  the  variety  and  the  amount  of 
articles  wdiich  had  been  extracted  from  his  private  store, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  believed  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  depredator,  and,  moreover,  had  her  in  his 
power. 

“  The  questions  I  particularly  wish  you  to  answer  me,” 
said  he,  “  are  these  ;  and  I  wish  to  have  your  evidence  in 
your  own  hand-writing  :  Have  you  ever  entrusted  the 
keys  of  my  cellar  to  your  woman,  Betsy  Bower  ?  ” 

Amazed  and  confounded,  Isabel  answered,  “  Yes.” 

“  Have  you  permitted  her  to  enter  the  cellar  and  the 
store-room  alone  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Both?” 
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**  Yes,  both.” 

“  I  will  not  now,”  lie  added,  in  a  tone  more  severe, 
“  enlarge  upon  the  breach  of  promise  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  in  so  doing,  or  the  danger  of  allowing  to  any 
domestic  such  a  licence.  That  must  be  settled  hereafter  ; 
I  have  other  business  in  hand  nowT.” 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  empty  bottles  in  the  possession 
of  your  woman  ?  ” 

Trembling  all  over,  as  well  she  might,  a  miserable 
victim  in  the  grasp  of  a  powerful  temptation,  Isabel  again 
answered,  “  Yes.”  It  was  the  truth.  Oh,  despicable 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  truth,  when  made  to  answer 
the  vile  purpose  of  a  lie  ! 

Isabel  had  been  so  entirely  taken  by  surprise  on  dis¬ 
covering  the  object  upon  which  her  husband’s  suspicions 
had  fallen,  that  she  had  not  at  the  moment  possessed 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  vindicate  her  maid.  A 
moment’s  reflection,  and  she  might  have  gathered  up  her 
moral  power,  and  done  her  this  act  of  simple  justice.  But 
in  that  moment,  the  dread  of  her  own  exposure,  the  shame 
with  which  such  an  exposure  must  be  accompanied,  and 
the  unexpected  chance  of  screening  herself  by  another’s 
condemnation,  all  presented  themselves  with  such  force  to 
her  mind,  that  the  temptation  was  too  strong  for  her 
integrity,  and  she  suffered  her  husband  to  write,  nay,  even 
wrote  with  her  own  hand,  at  his  request,  some  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  was  necessary  to  prove  the  guilt  of  her  servant. 
All  calculations  upon  the  rashness,  the  danger  of  what  she 
had  done,  upon  the  probability  of  her  maid  recriminat¬ 
ing,  and  indeed  upon  all  probabilities,  were  reserved  for 
after  moments  of  consideration  ;  and  in  these  moments 
conscience  was  again  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  delusive 
draughts,  which  afforded  only  temporary  relief  to  the 
agony  of  her  soul. 
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The  following  day  was  fixed  upon  for  a  public  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  culprit.  Isabel  had  been  charged  with  the 
strictest  secrecy — and  even  had  no  such  charge  been 
given,  it  w'as  not  her  interest  to  warn  her  servant  of  the 
storm  about  to  burst  upon  her  head.  In  the  mean  time, 
she  knew  not  how  to  meet  her — what  powers  of  concili¬ 
ation  to  put  forth — or  by  what  means  to  win  her  over 
to  the  exercise  of  such  an  excess  of  generosity  as  would 
induce  her  to  suffer  silently  for  the  sins  of  her  mis¬ 
tress. 

How  often  must  the  guilty  have  found  that  there  is  no 
true  fellowship  in  evil !  for  no  sooner  do  they  appeal,  for 
their  own  preservation,  to  those  principles  of  generosity 
and  truth  by  which  mankind  are  bound  together,  than 
their  whole  lives  are  condemned  ;  and  such  appeal  must 
necessarily  be  without  effect. 

Isabel  watched  the  countenance  of  her  maid  ;  and  if 
she  could  have  consulted  with  her  by  looks,  instead  of 
words,  there  were  moments  when  she  would  have  offered 
her  the  half  of  her  worldly  wealth  on  condition  that  she 
would  take  upon  herself  the  burden  of  disgrace,  and  per¬ 
mit  her  mistress  to  escape. 

While  she  anxiously  awaited  some  favourable  symptom, 
the  unconscious  domestic  went  about  her  usual  avocations 
with  the  same  expression  of  self-preserving  care  she  was 
accustomed  to  wear,  and  which  left  little  to  be  hoped  from 
her  disinterested  zeal. 

“  Betsy,”  said  her  mistress,  “  would  it  afford  you  any 
satisfaction  to  know  ^iat  you  are  remembered  in  my 
will?” 

'  “  I  would  rather,  if  you  please,”  replied  the  maid, 
“  have  the  money  I  have  lent  you.” 

“  Well,  you  shall  have  it  very  soon  ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  your  name 
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is  in  my  will  for  a  legacy  of  a  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid 
you  at  my  death.  Does  it  give  you  no  pleasure,  Betsy?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  ma’am,  to  be  sure  it  does ;  only  I  was 
thinking  it  might  be  so  long  in  falling  into  my  hands,  as 
to  be  of  little  use  when  it  did  come.” 

“  And  would  you  wish  me  to  die,  that  you  might  have 
it  sooner,  Betsy  ?” 

“  Oh,  dear  !  no,  ma’am — wdiat  a  shocking  thought !  I 
was  only  making  a  few  calculations  ;  and  as  I  believe, 
notwithstanding  appearances,  that  you  are  some  three 
or  four  years  younger  than  myself,  I  was  merely  sup¬ 
posing  that,  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  I  might  be 
taken  first.” 

“  Ah,  Betsy,  there  is  little  probability  of  that.  I  feel 
that  I  shall  not  live  long.  I  shall  not  be  many  years  a 
trouble  to  you,  or  to  any  one  else.” 

It  seemed  that  day  as  if  Betsy’s  heart  was  steeled 
against  all  tender  impressions,  for  neither  the  promised 
legacy,  nor  the  subsequent  and  more  affecting  allusion  to 
the  death  of  her  mistress,  produced  the  slightest  change 

in  her  countenance  or  manner ;  and  Isabel  was  obliged 

* 

to  let  all  things  go  on  in  their  own  course,  and  await, 
with  what  resolution  she  could  command,  the  eventful 
issue. 

There  was  a  chance — and  on  this  she  built  her  only 
hope  of  security — that  the  supposed  delinquent  would  not 
be  able  to  vindicate  herself,  even  by  the  truth,  so  as  to 
obtain  belief ;  and  that  even  when  she  attempted  to 
criminate  her  mistress,  her  evidence  would  be  regarded 
as  a  base  invention,  for  the  concealment  of  her  own 
guilt. 

To  such  a  chance  no  woman  in  the  possession  of  her 
reason  would  have  trusted  her  good  name ;  but  Isabel 
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was  stupified,  and  lulled  into  a  kind  of  drowsy  calm — 
her  judgment  and  her  powers  of  calculation  so  bewildered, 
that  she  neither  saw  distinctly,  nor  felt  the  reality  of 
anything  past,  present,  or  to  come.  A  slight  perception 
of  bare  facts,  stripped  of  their  relations  and  contingencies, 
seemed  to  be  all  that  was  left  her ;  and  by  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty,  she  became  aware  that  the  day  had  arrived 
on  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  intended  summoning  her  servant 
to  an  examination  before  the  whole  of  his  family,  as  well 
as  in  the  presence  of  a  lawyer,  and  one  or  two  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  him,  and 
whom  Mr.  Ainsworth  considered  likely  to  be  edified 
by  the  method  and  tact  which  he  himself  intended  to 
exhibit. 

The  guests  accordingly  had  assembled  around  the 
dinner- table ;  and  on  the  ladies  leaving  the  room,  the 
whole  case  was  laid  before  them  in  the  most  minute  and 
circumstantial  manner  :  Miss  Ainsworth,  in  the  mean 
time,  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  calling  the  family 
together  at  a  certain  hour. 

Isabel  knew  the  appointed  time,  but  was  too  much 
indisposed  to  leave  her  room.  She  was  therefore  held 
excused  ;  the  more  readily,  because  of  the  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  existing  between  her  and  the  party  implicated, 
and  the  painful  feelings  which  an  exposure,  such  as 
was  anticipated,  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  excite  in 
her  mind. 

At  the  appointed  time,  therefore,  Miss  Ainsworth  and 
her  sister  entered  the  dining-room ;  the  bell  was  then 
rung  for  one  of  the  servants,  who  had  been  instructed  to 
bring  with  her  the  washerwoman,  and  a  boy,  vrho  occa¬ 
sionally  assisted  in  the  house.  Last  of  all,  the  luckless 
Betsy  was  called  in,  and  requested  to  sit  down  amongst 
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the  others.  She  entered  with  a  look  of  astonishment,  and 
when  she  sat  down  as  requested,  there  played  upon  her 
lips  a  smile  of  natural  curiosity,  which  induced  Mr.  Ains¬ 
worth  to  whisper  to  the  lawyer,  “  See  how  well  she  car¬ 
ries  it  off.  But  deep  as  she  is,  I  can  fathom  her — confi¬ 
dent  as  she  feels  herself,  I  have  her.” 

The  process  of  questioning  and  cross-questioning  then 
commenced ;  and  although  the  lawyer  objected  strongly 
to  the  presence  of  the  other  servants,  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  probably  in  league  with  the  delinquent,  so 
sure  did  Mr.  Ainsworth  feel  of  his  suspicions  having- 
fallen  on  the  guilty  object,  that  he  would  suffer  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  his  own  well-concocted  plans. 

The  smile  which  had  at  first  played  upon  Betsy’s 
countenance,  and  which  was,  in  reality,  excited  by  curi¬ 
osity  to  see  what  all  these  novel  movements  would  lead 
to,  died  away  immediately  upon  the  first  question  being- 
proposed  to  her.  In  connexion  with  this  question,  an 
alarming  truth  had  flashed  across  her  mind  ;  and  little  as 
she  really  loved  her  mistress  in  comparison  with  herself, 
that  little  was  enough  to  make  her  tremble  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  might  ensue  from  a  disclosure  of  the  facts 
intrusted  to  her  knowledge.  This  alteration  in  the  look 
and  manner  of  the  suspected  party  being  observed  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  he  turned  again  to  the  lawyer,  and 
requested  him  to  take  note  of  this  fresh  evidence  of 
guilt. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  that  Betsy  Bower  was  no 
very  scrupulous  moralist.  Her  idea  of  the  wickedness 
of  a  falsehood  went  no  farther  than  the  injury  it  was 
calculated  to  do.  A  falsehood,  which  served  what  she 
called  a  good  end,  was,  in  her  opinion,  an  act  of  merit, 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  therefore  she  felt  no  hesitation 
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in  flatly  denying  the  several  charges  brought  against 
her — simply  because  she  knew  that  her  confession  of  the 
truth  must  bring  disgrace  upon  her  mistress.  Had  the 
idea  of  being  herself  the  object  of  suspicion  entered  her 
mind,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  such  a  view  of  the 
case  would  have  made  a  material  difference  in  her  bias  to 
the  side  of  truth. 

In  this  manner  the  proceedings  went  on,  much  to 
Mr.  Ainsworth’s  satisfaction  ;  for  he  was  well  pleased  to 
have  his  suspicions  of  Betsy’s  character  confirmed  by  her 
evident  tendency  to  falsehood,  as  well  as  dishonesty. 

At  last,  however,  the  process  of  examination  took  such 
a  turn,  that  Betsy  could  not  but  perceive  her  own  real 
situation  ;  and  amazed  and  indignant  at  the  injurious 
sentiments  entertained  against  her,  she  defended  herself 
with  energy  and  warmth.  So  strong,  however,  was  the 
evidence  against  her,  that  it  was  difficult  to  do  this 
without  implicating  her  mistress  ;  yet  still  she  continued 
firm  to  her  first  purpose,  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  in 
difficulties,  the  wider  she  deviated  from  the  truth. 

“  And  pray  may  I  ask,”  said  she,  in  the  earnestness  of 
her  defence,  “  why  you  do  not  allow  me  to  call  my 
witness  —  why  my  mistress  is  not  present — that  one 
person,  at  least,  might  do  me  justice.  She  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  I  am  innocent.” 

“  Does  she  so  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Ainsworth,  with  an  air  of 
extreme  satisfaction  ;  “  then  I  have  a  curious  fact  to  lay 
before  you — it  is  upon  the  testimony  of  your  mistress  that 
you  are  condemned.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  Betsy,  with  a  smile  of  incredulity  ;  “  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  she  has  to  say  against  me.” 

“  You  would  like  to  hear  it,  would  you?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Ainsworth  ;  “  then  you  shall  be  gratified.” 
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He  then  opened  a  paper  which  he  had  all  the  while 
held  in  his  hand,  and  read  aloud  the  condemning;  facts  to 
which  he  had  obtained  the  testimony  of  his  wife. 

Still  the  woman  was  undaunted.  Her  confidence 
seemed  rather  to  increase  than  give  way ;  and  in  this 
spirit  she  observed,  on  the  reading  of  the  paper — that 
seeing  was  believing,  and  that  unless  she  saw  what  had 
been  read  in  the  handwriting  of  her  mistress,  she  never 
would  be  convinced  that  she  had  taken  any  part  in  it. 

“  I  will  indulge  you  with  that  pleasure  also,”  said  Mr. 
Ainsworth  ;  and  taking  up  one  of  the  candles,  he  walked 
in  a  stately  and  imposing  manner  across  the  room,  to 
where  Betsy  stood. 

“  Here,”  said  he,  holding  out  the  paper,  but  not  trusting 
it  to  her  hand,  “  there,  read  that.” 

Betsy  looked  long,  and  examined  the  writing  well. 
Everybody  thought  she  was  either  unable  to  read,  or  was 
taking  time  to  invent  some  new  method  of  defence.  Her 
resolution  during  that  time  had  been  taken  ;  and  stepping 
some  paces  back,  she  confronted  her  master  with  a  look 
which  flashed  defiance,  and  which  said  more  plainly  than 
words — “  Now  for  the  truth  at  last !  My  mistress  and  you 
shall  both  repent  that  you  have  driven  me  to  this ;  but 
since  you  have  driven  me  to  it,  you  shall  know  all.” 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  below,  Isabel 
sat  alone  in  her  own  chamber.  She  had  doubled  her 
usual  potion  that  evening,  but  without  effect.  It  onfy 
seemed  to  rush  to  her  brain,  to  make  it  beat  and  throb  the 
more,  and  gtill  she  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  heard 
each  sound  with  a  distinctness  that  jarred  upon  her  nerves. 
She  heard  each  sound,  and  therefore  knew  perfectly  well 
when  the  servants  were  all  summoned  to  the  dining-room. 
She  heard  her  own  maid  called  in,  and  then  the  door  was 
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closed ;  and  such  a  silence  reigned  throughout  the  house, 
that  there  might  have  been  a  meeting  of  the  secret  tribu¬ 
nal,  about  to  pronounce  its  awful  and  mysterious  doom. 

Isabel  listened,  and  listened,  and  still  there  was  no 
sound.  Perhaps  at  that  very  moment  her  faithful  servant 
was  bearing  injustice,  and  shame,  and  injury  for  her  sake. 
—Perhaps  she  was  disclosing  all !  The  thought  was  too 
horrible.  She  went  to  the  door,  and  stood  out  upon  the 
stairs  to  listen  ;  but  all  was  still. 

-  At  last,  however,  there  was  a  general  movement,  like 
the  breaking-up  of  some  assembly,  before  any  one  feels 
at  liberty  to  speak.  It  was  a  strange  kind  of  movement; 
for  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  one  went  this  way,  and 
another  that,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  guests 
came  out,  put  on  their  hats,  and  went  away  with  a  short 
good-night.  The  two  young  ladies  took  up  their  candles, 
and  walked  whispering  to  bed.  The  servants  betook 
themselves  to  their  several  sleeping-rooms,  and  none  but 
Betsy  and  her  master  seemed  to  be  left  behind.  It  was 
an  inauspicious  omen.  What  could  they  be  consulting 
about  together  ?  The  clock  struck  ten,  and  still  they 
neither  of  them  appeared.  Before  it  reached  the  stroke 
of  eleven,  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs. 
It  was  louder  than  usual,  and  much  more  slow. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  was  one  of  those  superficially  kind 
and  smooth-seeming  men,  who  are  in  reality  the  most 
severe ;  and  he  came  up  stairs  with  the  full  intention  of 
saying  every  thing  to  his  wife  which  it  was  possible  to 
think  of,  for  the  purpose  of  overwhelming  her  with  shame 
and  remorse. 

In  this  object  he  probably  succeeded  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction;  for  Isabel  appeared  the  following  day  an  humbled 
and  an  altered  woman.  She  kept  her  own  room,  and  saw 
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nobody  but  Betsy,  wlio  appeared  to  be  busily  employed  in 
gathering  together  all  her  own  things,  and  packing  them 
as  if  for  a  journey.  Nor  was  this  business  concluded  until 
the  close  of  the  day,  when  she  came  into  the  silent  apart¬ 
ment  of  her  mistress,  and  endeavoured,  with  evident 
embarrassment,  to  enter  into  conversation  with  her. 

This,  however,  was  impossible  in  Isabel’s  present  state ; 
and  Betsy,  pressed  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  at  last 
told  her  that  she  was  about  to  leave  her  service  ;  and  that 
it  was  her  master’s  wish  that  she  should  leave  that  very 
night.  “  He  has  paid  me  all  my  money,”  she  added,  “and, 
I  must  say,  has  behaved  to  me  more  handsomely  than 
some  others.” 

“  I  hope  you  will  find  a  better  mistress,  and  be  happier 
than  you  have  been  with  me,”  said  Isabel,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  so  low  as  scarcely  to  be  audible. 

The  woman  seemed  a  little  moved,  at  least  she  wiped  her 
eyes;  and,  wishing  her  mistress  every  blessing,  turned  away. 

“  Betsy,”  said  her  mistress,  calling  her  back,  “  I  think 
you  loved  and  respected  my  mother.” 

“  Oh  !  yes,  indeed  I  did,  above  everybody.” 

“  Then,  perhaps,  for  her  sake,  you  will  take  a  little  care 
not  to  blaze  about  what  has  lately  passed  in  the  house.” 

“You  may  depend  upon  me,”  said  Betsy,  “to  my 
dying  day  ;  ”  and  again  wishing  her  mistress  that  happi¬ 
ness  which  she  did  not  appear  very  likely  to  enjoy,  she 
turned  away,  and  left  her,  without  a  feeling  of  regret. 

And  Isabel  was  left  by  every  one  ;  at  least,  so  far  as 
relates  to  all  affectionate  attentions.  It  is  true,  she  deserved 
her  fate.  She  knew  that  she  deserved  it ;  but  that  con¬ 
viction  did  not  render  it  the  more  easy  to  endure. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  was  one  of  those  disciplinarians  whose 
ideas  of  punishment  have  reference  to  the  past,  rather 
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than  the  future.  Had  he  been  a  man  having  authority, 
he  would  have  imposed  upon  all  offenders  such  penalties 
as  he  thought  their  sins  deserved,  instead  of  subjecting 
them  to  such  treatment  as  would  have  been  likely  to  do 
them  good.  It  never  entered  into  his  mind  to  imagine 
that  his  wife  ought  to  have  been  treated  with  tenderness, 
as  a  weak  and  erring  woman  ;  and  at  the  same  time  with 
discretion,  as  a  moral  agent.  Instead  of  this,  he  set 
before  her  in  the  most  repulsive  form,  the  consequence 
of  such  habits  as  she  had  been  indulging  ;  but,  above  all, 
he  dwelt  upon  the  waste — “  the  shameful  waste  ”  she  had 
committed. 

How  little  regard  is  sometimes  paid  by  those  who 
would  correct  our  faults,  to  the  motives  they  propose  to 
us  for  their  correction.  When  a  rich  man  who  hoards 
his  money,  instead  of  devoting  it  to  benevolent  purposes, 
talks  about  the  shameful  waste  of  eating  or  drinking 
more  than  enough,  his  arguments  are  altogether  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  those  whose  greediness  is  for  good  things,  rather 
than  for  gold.  He  is,  in  fact,  endeavouring  to  uproot 
one  evil  by  the  force  of  another — to  substitute  avarice  for 
intemperance.  And  no  wonder  that  his  efforts  should 
fail ;  for  seldom  do  we  find  that  any  wrong  propensity 
can  be  eradicated  by  wrong  means. 

Isabel,  fallen,  degraded  as  she  was,  still  retained  the 
capability  of  being  influenced  by  any  powerful  moral 
feeling,  could  such  have  been  awakened  in  her  soul.  It 
was  impossible  for  her  husband  to  produce  any  lasting 
change  in  her  habits,  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  adding 
to  his  wrealth,  or  the  fear  of  diminishing  it ;  but  had  he 
treated  her  as  labouring  under  a  pitiable  malady,  rather 
than  as  guilty  of  disgusting  and  degrading  crimes  ;  and 
had  he  proposed  to  her  to  devote  the  money  she  had  been 
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accustomed  to  spend  in  superfluities,  to  some  noble  and 
benevolent  purpose  ;  instead  of  diminishing  her  pecuniary 
allowance,  and  subjecting  her  to  the  most  severe  and 
humiliating  deprivation  of  all  free-agency  in  her  domestic 
department,  he  might,  in  all  probability,  have  won  her 
over  to  a  higher  sense  of  duty,  and  made  her  wiser  and 
better  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

This,  however,  was  a  mode  of  treatment  for  which  he 
possessed  neither  inclination  nor  skill ;  and  therefore  he 
went  on  in  his  own  short-sighted  way,  believing  his  wufe 
was  perfectly  safe,  because  she  had  no  longer  the  power 
to  do  wrong. 

And  so  far  as  related  to  any  immediate  indulgence  of 
the  habits  to  which  she  had  been  rapidly  falling  a  victim, 
Isabel  certainly  was  safe  for  a  while — safe,  so  far  as  she 
was  penny  less,  and  without  a  friend  ;  and  in  this  apparent 
security  she  remained  for  some  time,  subject  to  that  deep 
and  almost  intolerable  depression,  which  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  any  sudden  suspension  of  excessive 
stimulus. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  had  a  third  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  neglected  child,  who  from  incurable  lameness,  and 
a  complication  of  constitutional  maladies,  was  always 
confined  to  her  own  chamber,  and  left  almost  entirely  to 
the  care  of  servants,  wrho  attended  to  her  wants,  as  her 
sisters  did  also,  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

This  afflicted  girl  had  been  as  much  spoiled  by  neglect, 
as  Isabel  had  been  by  indulgence.  Not  that  any  one 
was  intentionally  unkind  to  her ;  but  in  losing  her  mother, 
she  had  lost  the  only  friend  whose  patient  love  could  have 
borne  cheerfully  with  her  ceaseless  complaints,  and  with 
that  fretfulness  of  temperament  which  had  probably  been 
occasioned  by  early  suffering,  and  by  mismanagement  of 
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almost  every  kind.  Her  temper,  she  was  often  told, 
drove  everybody  away  from  her ;  and  according  to  Mr. 
Ainsworth’s  general  system  of  discipline,  she  was  made 
to  feel  the  consequences,  without  any  other  attempt  to 
remedy  the  evil. 

Isabel  had  settled  it  in  her  own  mind,  that  this  child 
had  not  a  common  share  of  understanding  ;  partly  from 
her  extreme  ignorance,  and  partly  from  the  reluctance 
she  evinced  to  cultivate  any  kind  of  intimacy  with  her 
stepmother.  There  was  something,  however,  in  her  finely 
formed  countenance,  which  seemed  to  counteract  this 
impression,  and  the  expression  of  her  face,  when  she  was 
not  suffering  either  from  pain  or  ill-humour,  had  something 
in  it  more  interesting  and  intelligent  than  seemed  ever 
justified  by  her  habits  or  conversation. 

Isabel  was  so  little  accustomed  to  pursue  any  object 
which  gave  her  trouble,  that  she  had  entirely  ceased  from 
all  endeavours  to  gain  the  affection  or  the  confidence  of 
this  singular  and  solitary  being  ;  believing,  what  was  not, 
perhaps  far  from  the  truth,  that  all  such  endeavours  on 
her  part  excited  prejudice,  more  than  they  gained  esteem. 
Yet  in  her  present  state  of  forlornness,  and  destitution  of 
every  comfort,  she  had  learned  to  seek  the  chamber  of 
this  suffering  child,  particularly  after  she  had  been  lulled 
to  sleep  by  her  accustomed  opiate,  simply  because  she 
could  sit  there  more  secure  from  all  chance  of  interruption 
than  in  any  other  room  of  the  house.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  opiates,  Matilda,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
lame  girl,  slept  so  soundly,  that  there  was  no  need  for  any 
one  to  spend  the  night  beside  her ;  and  here,  then,  Isabel 
used  to  sit  often  until  long  after  midnight,  her  feet  resting 
on  the  fender,  and  her  eyes  riveted  on  the  dying  embers 
of  the  expiring  fire. 
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Those  who  would  describe  the  extreme  of  human 
misery,  are,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  dwell  upon  the  striking 
and  eventful  calamities  which  mark  the  different  eras  of 
human  life.  Any  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  or  awful  death, 
or  overwhelming  shock,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise, 
is  described  as  the  test  by  which  fortitude  and  faith  are 
most  severely  tried.  There  are  others,  however,  whose 
experience  and  observation  would  rather  lead  them  to 
point  out,  as  scenes  of  the  deepest  suffering,  those  solitary 
moments  which  memory  may  possibly  record  in  the 
experience  of  all,  when  the  tears  of  the  mourner  fall 
unseen ;  when  their  cause,  both  in  its  nature,  and  its . 
degree  of  poignancy,  is  unknown ;  and  when,  so  far  from 
claiming  kindness,  or  sympathy,  or  fellow-feeling,  from 
any  of  the  human  family,  the  solitary  sufferer  is  shunned 
by  all  as  an  object  of  contempt  or  abhorrence. 

It  is  when  man  has  forsaken  us,  and  we  feel  we  have 
deserved  that  God  should  do  the  same,  when  a  sense  of 
guilt  is  mingled  with  our  grief,  without  that  penitence 
which  would  seek  for  pardon — it  is  then  that  true  despair 
becomes  our  portion — it  is  then  that  mere  human  fortitude 
becomes  unequal  to  our  aid — it  is  then  that  desperation 
seizes  on  the  unsupported  soul,  and,  with  a  frenzied  and 
unnatural  strength,  strange  deeds  are  done,  to  account 
for  which  mankind  are  subsequently  busy  in  assigning 
causes,  sometimes  the  most  remote  from  reason  and  from 
truth. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which.  more  effectually 
accelerates  the  progress  towards  this  state,  than  to  be 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  our  own  deception,  foiled  in  our 
endeavours  to  do  wrong,  and  thrown  back  upon  the  silent 
and  solitary  cogitations  of  a  heart  that  would  have  been 
more  sinful  if  it  could.  And  if,  under  such  circumstances, 
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there  should  be  the  additional  depression  arising  from  a 
sudden  suspension  of  accustomed  stimulus,  we  may  hold 
ourselves  prepared  for  any  calamitous,  or  even  fatal 
issue. 

It  is  true,  that  the  victim  of  excess,  under  these 
circumstances,  most  frequently  devises  new  and  more 
effectual  plans  for  self-indulgence ;  hut,  where  these  are 
effectually  and  forcibly  defeated,  how  tender  ought  to  be 
the  treatment,  how  constant  the  care,  how  unobtrusive  the 
watchfulness,  how  delicate  and  kind  the  soothing,  that 
would  win  back  the  wanderer  to  the  ways  of  peace! 

The  luckless  being  we  have  been  describing,  knew 
nothing  of  this  treatment.  Soothing  and  tenderness 
were  the  last  medicines  that  would  have  been  thought  of 
for  her  case ;  and,  consequently,  site  sat  alone,  day  after 
day,  feeling  that  she  was  an  object  of  loathing  and  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  wishing  in  vain  that  the  grave  would  hide  her 
from  the  sight  of  those  who  were  weary  of  her  life. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  miserable  nights  we  have 
described,  when  the  family  had  all  retired  to  rest,  that 
she  sat,  as  usual,  in  the  silent  chamber  of  the  sick  child, 
whose  sleep,  for  the  early  part  of  the  night,  was  generally 
so  heavy  as  almost  to  resemble  death.  And  is  there  not 
something  in  the  speechless  presence  of  one  who  is  locked 
in  deep  sleep,  more  awful  and  more  impressive  than  abso¬ 
lute  solitude  ? 

Isabel  felt  this,  and,  if  she  moved,  it  was  in  that  quiet 
and  stealthy  step  with  which  people  glide  around  the 
couch  of  death  ;  while  her  eyes  were  often  turned  to  the 
bed  of  the  sleeping  child,  as  we  turn  to  the  dead  with  a 
sort  of  instinctive  notion  that  the  shroud  has  stirred,  or 
that  the  feet  are  trembling  underneath.  The  clock  had 
struck  the  hour  of  twelve.  It  was  long  after  all  the 
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members  of  the  household  had  retired  to  their  different 
apartments,  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  above, 
below,  or  around. 

Isabel  sat  for  a  full  half-hour  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  mantel-piece,  and  her  whole  frame  as  motionless  as 
the  marble  on  which  she  gazed.  At  last,  a  strange  wild 
thought  flashed  burning  across  her  soul.  It  was  but  for 
a  moment,  yet  it  left  its  traces  there,  like  what  the  light¬ 
ning  leaves  on  the  visible  and  material  world.  It  was 
but  for  a  moment,  yet  how  changed  was  even  her 
outward  aspect !  A  wild  convulsive  movement  now 
distorted  every  feature,  and  her  eyes  seemed  starting 
from  their  sockets,  as  she  looked  again  at  a  small  phial 
which  stood  upon  the  marble,  and  on  which,  in  large 
letters,  was  written  the  word  laudanum. 

Isabel  rose  from  her  seat.  She  caught  a  sight  of  her 
own  countenance  in  the  mirror.  It  looked  strange  even 
to  her,  for  it  was  ghastly  as  death,  and  her  lips  white  as 
ashes.  Her  limbs,  which  at  first  had  trembled,  now 
absolutely  quivered.  She  could  not  hold  that  small  phial 
in  her  hand.  A  sudden  weakness  came  over  her,  nature 
recoiled,  she  fell  back  in  her  chair,  and,  with  clasped 
hands  and  streaming  eyes,  she  looked  up  to  that  heaven 
from  which  she  felt  as  if  shut  out  for  ever.  Memory — the 
memory  of  natural  and  familiar  things,  as  if  then  stirred 
for  the  last  time,  brought  up  from  its  depths  such  long- 
forgotten  treasures — such  sweet  and  pleasant  pictures  of 
love  and  joy,  of  youth  and  childhood,  that  from  the  brink 
of  the  dark  gulf  into  which  she  was  about  to  plunge, 
she  was  transported  back  to  those  days  of  comparative 
innocence,  when  she  used  to  read  the  Bible  on  her 
mother’s  knee.  It  was  too  much ;  she  sunk  on  the 
ground  in  the  attitude  of  supplication;  but  she  could  not 
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pray.  How  would  it  have  been  possible  to  pray,  with 
such  a  purpose  at  her  heart  ? 

When  she  rose  again,  a  calmer  and  more  deathly 
aspect  was  on  her  features.  Her  teeth  were  clenched, 
her  lips  parted,  and  drops  of  cold  perspiration  stood  upon 
her  brow.  Her  strength  returned  with  more  than 
natural  force.  She  could  have  wielded  a  weapon,  had 
such  been  necessary  for  her  purpose.  In  one  hand  she 
held  a  cup,  with  the  other  she  poured  out  the  fatal 
draught.  She  raised  it  to  her  lips,  and  all  the  visible 
world  was  reeling  from  her  sight,  when  a  faint  voice 
uttered  the  word  “  Mother  !” 

“  Mother  !”  said  the  child,  awakening,  and  stretching 
out  her  arms. 

“  Mother !” — it  went  to  the  soul  of  that  guilty  woman, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  that  holy  word  had  ever  been 
addressed  to  her,  and  it  came  at  that  dreadful  moment 
with  all  its  responsibilities,  its  sweet  requirements,  and  its 
sacred  trust,  like  balm  to  the  burning  bosom  it  was  sent 
sent  to  calm. 

* 

“  Mother  !”  said  the  child  again,  but  now  she  looked 
distressed  and  disappointed.  “  Oh  !  I  was  dreaming  of 
my  own  dear  mother ;  she  used  to  kneel  beside  that 
chair,  when  she  said  her  prayers  at  night,  and  I  thought 
I  saw  her  there  again.  But,  oh !  she  was  not  like  you.” 

v 

And  she  turned  away  her  face,  to  hide  it  in  the  pillow-, 
with  an  expression  of  dislike,  more  evident  than  she  had 
ever  betrayed  before. 

Isabel  understood,  and  felt  it  all ;  yet  something 
attracted  her  to  the  side  of  the  bed  where  the  suffering 
girl  was  laid,  and  she  stood  there  as  meekly  as  if  she 
had  been  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  justice. 

“  Poor  child  !”  she  said  at  last,  “  I  fear  T  have  dis- 
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turbed  yon;  but  I  am  in  great  trouble,  and  have  nowhere 
else  to  weep.” 

Matilda  turned  her  head,  and  looked  earnestly  in  her 
face,  but  did  not  speak. 

“  Can  you  forgive  me  V’  said  Isabel,  “  if  I  promise 
never  to  disturb  you  again  ?” 

“  Then  where  will  you  go  ?” 

“  Oh  !  no  matter.  I  only  wish  I  might  go  into  my 
grave.” 

“  You  frighten  me,”  said  the  child  ;  and  she  began 
to  cry. 

“No  wonder  ;”  said  Isabel  to  herself — “  no  wonder  I 
am  an  object  of  terror,  as  well  as  of  disgust.”  And  then, 
turning  again  to  the  child,  she  asked  if  there  was  any 
one  she  would  like  to  have  sent  to  her, 

“  No,”  said  Matilda,  “  they  would  only  scold  me  for 
disturbing  them.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  not  scold  me  ?”  said  Isabel. 

“  Perhaps  I  should  scold  you,  if  I  dared,  and  if  you 
did  not  look  so  wretched.  And  yet,  I  don’t  think  it  was 
you  either,  that  disturbed  me  ;  but  one  of  those  dreams 
I  often  have  about  my  mother,  when  I  see,  and  hear  her, 
as  distinctly  as  if  she  was  alive  ;  and  then  I  start,  and 
wake,  and  find  that  she  is  dead,  and  I  am  all  so  lonely  !” 

“  Was  your  mother  very  kind  to  you  ?”  asked  Isabel. 

“  She  was,  indeed,”  said  the  child ;  “  kind  and  good  as 
an  angel ;  and  she  loved  me,  lame,  and  ill-tempered,  and 
disagreeable  as  I  am,  better  than  all  her  other  children. 
And  she  used  to  touch  me  with  such  a  soft  and  gentle 
hand,  it  never  hurt  at  all.  But  now,  I  dread  the  servants 
moving  me,  and  my  sisters  are  not  much  better ;  and 
when  I  cry  out,  and  tell  them  how  rough  they  are, 
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they  say  it  is  my  own  bad  temper.  Have  you  a  kind 
mother  ?” 

“  I  had  a  mother  as  kind  as  yours.” 

“  And  is  she  dead  ?” 

“  She  is  dead  too.” 

“  But  you  are  not  lame,  and  therefore  you  cannot 
want  her  back  again  so  much  as  I  do  mine.” 

“  You  are  right ;  and  yet  I  do  want  her  sometimes.” 

“  Why  do  you  want  her  ?” 

“  To  be  kind  to  me.” 

“Is  nobody  kind  to  you ?” 

“  Not  very.” 

Matilda  began  to  look  interested,  for  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  voice  of  real  grief  which  art  cannot  coun¬ 
terfeit,  and  nature  cannot  resist. 

“  Was  your  mother  happy?”  asked  Isabel. 

“  I  suppose  she  was,”  replied  the  child,  “  because  she 
was  good.  But  no  one  knew  whether  she  was  happy  or 
not,  for  she  never  spoke  of  herself.  She  was  always 
thinking  of  others — always  doing  good  to  somebody. 
And  then,  so  self-denying ;  she  would  eat  the  plainest 
food,  and  she  drank  no  wine,  so  that  she  never  looked 
flushed,  and  heated,  as  some  people  do ;  but  pale,  and 
pure,  and  gentle.  I  am  afraid  you  are  sometimes  angry 
with  me  because  I  cannot  call  you  mother ;  yet  if  you 
knew  the  difference,  you  would  not  wonder.” 

“  I  can  easily  understand  the  difference,”  said  Isabel ; 
yet,  if  I  should  try  to  be  very  kind  to  you,  do  you  think 
you  could  ever  overcome  your  dislike  ?” 

“  I  would  do  my  best ;  but  you  know  there  must  be 
something  more  than  kindness  to  make  us  love  any  one 
— and  there  is  one  thing  I  never  could  get  over.” 
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“  What  is  that  ?” 

“  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  tell  you  ?” 

"  Yes.” 

“  Then  come  near  to  me,  and  let  me  whisper ;  for  it  is 
not  fit  to  be  spoken  aloud.” 

Isabel  bent  down  her  head,  and  the  child  did  whisper 
something  that  brought  the  deepest  crimson  to  her  face, 
which  before  had  been  so  pale.  Yet  a  sort  of  strange 
fascination  kept  her  there,  and  she  asked  again,  whether 
if  this  objection  was  removed,  the  child  could  then  love 
her. 

“  I  think  I  could,”  she  replied,  “  at  least  after  a  long, 
long  while.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  having  no  one  else 
to  love.  Perhaps  there  is  more  still  in  thinking  you  are 
miserable,  and  lonely,  like  myself.” 

“  Then  will  you  let  me  come  and  help  to  dress  you  in 
the  morning  ?” 

“  Matilda  looked  up  astonished,  and  exclaimed,  “  You 
do  not  mean  what  you  say.  Will  I  let  you  !  Why,  one 
would  think  it  was  a  favour.” 

“  I  shall  think  it  one.” 

“What  can  you  mean?  Nobody  ever  thought  it  a 
favour  before.  I  cannot  understand  you.” 

“  Try  me,  then  ;  and  promise  me  that  I  may  come  to 
you  to-morrow  morning,  and  perhaps  you  will  learn  to 
understand  me  better.” 

Isabel  scarcely  knew  what  she  said,  or  what  she  felt ; 
a  strange  and  new  sensation  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
her  soul.  On  the  brink  of  that  dark  gulf  from  which 
she  had  been  rescued,  light  dawned  upon  her ;  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  resolved  to  live  for  others, 
rather  than  for  herself. 

The  morning  found  her  true  to  her  engagement ;  and 
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if  gentleness  had  been  all  the  poor  child  required,  she 
could  not  well  have  had  a  softer  hand  than  Isabel’s,  or 
an  attendant  more  meek,  and  patient,  and  willing  to 
oblige. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  strange — a  most  affecting  state  of 
humiliation  produced  by  the  last  stage  of  despair.  While 
a  glimmering  of  hope  remains,  while  a  single  comfort  is 
left  to  cling  to,  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  effort,  and 
will  employ  such  effort  to  maintain  its  rights  ;  but  when 
all  is  gone — the  last  spark  extinguished — the  last  tie 
broken — the  consequences  become  like  those  of  solitary 
and  speechless  confinement,  which  human  nature  has 
never  yet  been  found  strong  enough  to  endure. 

An  effect,  as  cheering  as  it  was  unlooked  for  by 
Isabel,  seemed  to  be  produced  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
child,  by  her  own  gentle  manners,  and  her  evident  dis¬ 
tress,  or  rather,  despondency  of  mind. 

“  There,”  said  Matilda,  when  the  task  of  dressing  was 
accomplished,  “  if  you  would  only  teach  the  servants  to 
touch  me  as  you  have  done,  it  would  spare  me  so  much 
pain !  I  believe  I  should  be  better  tempered  too,  and 
that  would  be  a  great  point  gained.  Will  you  try  to 
teach  them  ?” 

“  Willingly.  But  I  would  rather  do  the  same  service 
for  you  every  morning  myself,  if  you  will  allow  me.” 

“  If  I  will  allow  you  !  I  cannot  understand  your 
meaning.  You  must  be  making  game  of  me.” 

“  Do  I  look  like  making  game?” 

“  Oh,  no !  you  look  too  sad  for  that.  Yet  no  one  ever 
thought  it  pleasant  to  do  anything  for  me  since  my 
mother  died,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  you  should.” 

“  You  must  try  me.”  1  • 

“  I  should  like  to  understand  you  first.’ 
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“  It  is  impossible  you  should  do  that.  You  must  try 
me  first.” 

“  But  then,  if  I  should  begin  to  love  you,  and  should 
find  out  it  was  all  true  that  people  say  of  you.” 

“  It  is  all  true,  I  dare  say,  and  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  I  ask  you,  as  a  favour,  to  let  me  wait  upon  you  ; 
because,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  worthy,  even  to  be  your 
servant.” 

“  Ah  !  now  I  see  you  are  making  game  of  me,  for  you 
know  I  am  a  very,  very  wicked  child,  sinning  with  my 
temper  many  times  every  day  ;  so  that  no  one  likes  to 
come  near  me.  But  a  bright  thought  has  just  struck 
me — suppose  you  and  I  w^ere  to  try  to  make  each  other 
better.  I  will  confess  to  you,  and  you  shall  confess  to 
me  ;  and  no  other  living  creature  shall  know  anything 
about  it.” 

“  I  w’ould  willingly  accept  your  proposal,  if  I  thought 
I  could  be  of  any  service  to  you.” 

“  And  w’ould  you  not  do  the  same  for  your  own 
sake  ?” 

“  You  are  still  young.  Your  habits  are  not  established. 
The  world  is  all  before  you,  and  you  can  yet  make 
friends.” 

“  And  you  V* 

“  My  case  is  hopeless.  I  have  outlived  all  who  ever 
really  loved  me.” 

“  And  for  that  reason  will  you  give  up  everything  ? 
Oh  !  do  not  let  the  horrid  things  they  say  of  you  be  true. 
Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  go  down  lower,  and  lower, 
until  no  one  can  help  you.” 

“No  one  has  ever  tried  to  help  me,  but  you.” 

“  And  I  never  tried  to  help  any  one  before.  Do  not 
then  disappoint  me  in  my  first  good  effort.  I  am  a  weak 
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and  foolish  child,  a  trouble  to  all  who  are  connected  with 
me.  Oh,  if  I  could  do  some  good  !” 

And  the  poor  invalid  actually  started  from  her  couch, 
and,  writh  her  hands  clasped  together,  lifted  up  her  fine 
deep  expressive  eyes,  which  looked  as  if  her  soul  was  at 
that  moment  raised  to  a  higher  sphere  of  thought  and 
feeling,  than  it  had  ever  occupied  before.  And  so,  in 
fact,  it  was ;  for  who  can  resolve  to  do  their  utmost  to 
save  another  from  destruction,  even  though  their  power 
should  be  ever  so  limited,  without  being  sensible  at  the 
same  time  of  a  degree  of  moral  elevation,  compared  with 
which,  how  worthless,  and  how  mean,  are  all  the  tributes 
of  applause  the  world  can  render,  and  all  the  honours 
it  can  bestow! 

It  was  a  strange  and  newT  sensation  to  Isabel,  to  feel 
that  any  one  was  really  interested  in  her  good.  It  seemed 
to  lift  her  out  of  the  gulf  of  despair,  into  which  she  was 
falling.  It  is  true,  the  only  being  wrho  evinced  this 
solicitude  was  a  mere  child,  and  one  whose  character  had 
hitherto  been  hidden  from  her  knowledge  ;  but  the  path 
of  life  can  never  be  entirely  desolate,  so  long  as  there  is 
one  being  left  to  think,  and  feel,  and  pray  for  us.  It 
was  strange,  too,  that  a  child  wrho  was  considered  so 
untractable,  and  perverse,  should  evince  so  amiable  a 
tenderness  for  one  who  had  fallen  below  the  consideration 
of  all  others ;  but  there  are  warm  hearts,  whose  instinc¬ 
tive  yearnings  no  harshness  can  subdue ;  and  in  her 
lonely  and  isolated  condition,  the  humble  tones  of  utter 
wretchedness,  even  from  an  unloved  voice,  had  reached 
the  secret  soul  of  the  neglected  sufferer,  and  awakened 
feelings  there  as  powerful  as  they  were  unlooked  for 
from  her. 

An  agreement  was  now  entered  into  between  the 
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mother  and  the  daughter,  that  they  should  confess  to 
each  other  whenever  they  gave  way  to  what  might  justly 
be  considered  as  the  one  paramount  temptation  with 
each :  nor  was  this  the  only  bond  of  intercourse  and 
strengthening  intimacy  between  them.  All  that  was 
kind,  all  that  was  affectionate,  in  the  character  of  Isabel 
Ainsworth,  was  now  called  into  exercise,  and  rewarded 
by  the  gratitude  of  one,  who  felt  it  the  more  deeply,  from 
the  rarity  with  which  such  blessings  had  ever  been 
bestowed  on  her. 

Matilda  wras  the  first  to  confess  having  yielded  to  her 
besetting  sin,  and  she  did  this  with  some  degree  of 
petulance ;  for  the  warmth  of  her  temper  had  scarcely 
subsided,  before  the  love  of  truth  had  prompted  the  con¬ 
fession. 

Degraded  as  Mrs.  Ainsworth  was  in  the  eyes  of  her 
own  family,  and  humble  as  was  the  place  she  held  in 
their  esteem,  it  formed  no  part  of  the  discipline  of  her 
husband  to  humble  her  before  the  rest  of  the  world.  She 
was  therefore  still  treated,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends, 
in  all  respects  as  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  and,  when 
company  had  to  be  entertained,  she  was  dressed  with  as 
much  elegance,  and  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  table  with 
as  much  ceremony,  as  if  still  an  honoured  wife  and  mother. 

Isabel  felt  this  mockery  ;  yet  she  knew  it  was  due  to 
her  husband’s  respectability  that  it  should  be  so ;  and  she 
was  herself  so  humbled,  and  so  broken  in  spirit,  as  to 
yield  a  passive  assent  to  all  his  wishes.  Perhaps  we 
should  scarcely  say  to  all ,  for  there  was  one  wish,  more 
imperativel)  enforced  than  all  others,  which  she  would 
not,  or  could  not,  yield  to,  on  the  only  occasions  when 
any  possibility  of  deviating  from  it  occurred. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasion^,  when  great  prepara- 
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tions  had  been  made  for  a  dinner-party,  that  she  first 
gave  way  to  that  reckless  feeling  of  despair,  which  led 
her  to  look  defiance  at  her  husband,  as  he  sat,  knitting 
his  brows,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  and  threat¬ 
ening,  as  far  as  a  man  of  bland  and  polite  manners  could 
threaten,  by  look,  and  sign,  and  gesture,  that  she  should 
be  made  to  pay  dearly  for  her  present  imprudence. 

Alas,  for  poor  Isabel !  All  the  guests  that  were  eating 
and  drinking  to  their  hearts’  content ;  wine  was  pressed 
upon  every  one  but  her,  by  the  master  of  the  house. 
Delicate  and  exemplary  ladies  partook  of  it,  and  each  one 
seemed  to  consider  it  as  the  wholesome,  rational,  and 
even  necessary  accompaniment,  of  hours  of  social  enjoy¬ 
ment.  How"  could  it  be,  that  she,  the  mistress  of  the  table, 
was  shut  out  from  an  indulgence  so  common  to  all — an 
indulgence  so  lawful,  and  so  universally  approved! 

Her  own  will  had  not  been  consulted,  her  own  consent 
had  not  gone  along  writh  her  recent  abstinence,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  not  likely  she  should  voluntarily  make  herself 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  when  individuals  so 
highly  esteemed  in  society  as  those  around  her,  and  * 
ladies  of  such  unblemished  character,  were  making  them¬ 
selves,  what  she  and  her  maid  had  been  accustomed  to 
call,  “  comfortable.”  Yes,  and  too  well  did  she  remember 
the  cheerful  animation,  the  glow,  the  stimulus  which 
these  familiar  means  had  been  wont  to  diffuse  throughout 
her  frame,  the  careless  independence  of  circumstances, 
the  energy  to  look  danger  in  the  face,  and  the  warmth  of 
corvdial  feeling  with  which  indifferent  persons  could  then 
be  met.  Too  well  did  she  remember  all  this  ;  and  never 
did  she  seem  to  need  it  more  than  now.  She  had  no 
intention  of  going  farther — nay,  not  even  so  far,  as  some 
of  the  good  ladies  at  the  table ;  and  while  the  conven- 
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tional  rules  of  society  required  them  so  often  to  refill  their 
glasses,  while  they  were  pressed  to  do  so  even  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  how  was  it  probable  that  his  stern 
looks  directed  to  herself,  should  produce  the  desired  effect, 
especially  when  they  were  so  bland  and  sweet  the  moment 
he  addressed  himself  to  others,  who  were  doing  the  very 
same  thing,  from  which,  with  all  the  power  of  his  lordly 
authority,  he  had  so  imperatively  warned  her  to  abstain  ? 
No,  no,  there  must  be  consistency  in  all  systems  of  moral 
government ;  and  the  restrictions  we  would  enforce  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  need  them,  must  also  be  the  rule  of 
our  own  actions — just  as  the  code  of  laws  by  which  the 
ignorant  or  rebellious  part  of  the  community  are  restrained, 
must  be  as  binding  on  the  judge  who  pronounces  sen¬ 
tence  of  punishment  upon  the  criminal,  as  they  are  upon 
the  meanest  subject  of  the  realm. 

The  company  who  met  at  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  on  the  day 
alluded  to,  thought  they  had  never  seen  the  lady  of  the 
house  more  pleasant.  At  first  they  thought  she  was 
either  ill,  or  out  of  spirits  ;  but  as  the  evening  advanced, 
she  became  lively  and  animated,  and  finally  parted  from 
her  guests  with  a  cordiality  of  manner  which  made  her, 
in  their  opinion,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  women. 

They  were  none  of  them  made  acquainted  with  the 
hours  which  succeeded  to  the  breaking-up  of  that  cheerful 
party — they  none  of  them  beheld  her  on  the  following 
morning,  when  she  shrunk  from  appearing  before  the 
suffering  child,  whose  nurse,  whose  counsellor,  whose 
mother,  she  had  promised  to  be. 

The  fact  was,  while  Mrs.  Ainsworth  sat  amongst  her 
guests,  surrounded  by  the  ceremonials  of  polished  society, 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  others  of  her  sex,  and 
protected  from  any  open  display  of  her  husband’s  dis- 
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pleasure,  her  conscience  was  lulled  to  repose  by  that  half 
excitement,  which,  while  it  gently  stimulates  the  body, 
diffuses  a  dreamy  vagueness  over  all  the  moral  perceptions 
of  the  soul.  It  was  for  the  conviction  of  after-hours  to 
impress  upon  her  mind,  that  what  was  by  others  indulged 
in  as  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  social  hours,  was  destruc¬ 
tion  to  her  peace — what  was  generally  believed  to  be 
wholesome  aliment  to  them,  was  nothing  less  than  poison 
to  her.  It  was  destruction  to  her  peace,  for  all  her 
habitual,  but  then  half-subdued  cravings  for  false  stimu¬ 
lus,  came  back  with  redoubled  force ;  and  it  was  poison, 
because  it  made  her  feel  again  in  a  state,  to  purchase,  at 
any  price,  the  once  familiar  means  of  transient  forgetful¬ 
ness  and  repose. 

Isabel  Ainsworth  was  seated  the  following  morning 
alone  in  her  dressing-room,  her  aching  temples  resting  on 
her  hands,  and  her  whole  being  lost  in  one  vague  feeling 
of  despondency,  when  a  gentle  step  was  heard  along  the 
passage  leading  to  her  door,  and  an  humble  inquiry  from 
a  stranger’s  voice  whether  the  visitor  might  come  in. 

It  was  Maria,  the  poor  dressmaker ;  and  finding  the 
lady,  as  she  had  hoped  to  find  her,  alone  and  disengaged, 
she  ventured  to  ask,  in  a  modest  and  unobtrusive  manner, 
if  Mrs.  Ainsworth  was  in  want  of  any  one  as  her  own 
private  maid. 

“  You  have  probably  heard  that  Betsy  has  left  me,” 
said  the  lady. 

“  I  have,”  replied  Maria. 

“  It  is  not  intended  ” — she  continued,  but  suddenly 
corrected  herself,  and  added — “  I  have  no  intention  of 
keeping  a  maid  now.” 

“  And  you  have  no  want  of  any  one  in  the  house  to  do 
your  plain  work,  or  your  dressmaking?” 
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“  Oh,  no  !  I  want  nothing.  I  do  not  wish  to  attach  my¬ 
self  to  any  one,  and  no  one  wishes  to  do  anything  for  me.” 

Maria  looked  earnestly  in  the  lady’s  face,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression,  in  her  own,  of  wonder,  and  deep  interest.  The 
words  she  heard  were  a  perfect  mystery,  but  the  tone  of 
voice  in  which  they  were  uttered  needed  no  explanation; 
and  yielding  to  a  natural  impulse  of  compassion  and 
sympathy,  she  spoke  more  freely  than  her  wonted  modesty 
would  otherwise  have  allowed. 

“  Oh !  yes,  ma’am,”  she  said,  “  I  am  sure  you  want 
somebody  to  wait  upon  you,  to  serve  you,  to  be  faithful 
and  kind  to  you  ;  for  you  know  all  want  kindness,  how¬ 
ever  rich  and  exalted  they  may  be.” 

“  Yes,  Maria,  you  are  right;  and  no  one  wants  it  more 
than  I  do.  But  if  I  am  rich,  I  am  not  exalted  ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  fall  so  low,  as  to  be  thought  unworthy  of  any 
kindness.” 

Maria  was  again  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  the  actual 
situation  of  a  lady  whom  the  world  considered  so  enviable, 
and  so  happy.  She,  like  others,  had  heard  whisperings 
that  all  was  not  so  pleasant  in  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  establish¬ 
ment  as  it  looked  on  the. surface ;  she,  like  others,  had 
heard  that  the  lady  was  not  exactly  what  had  been 
expected  of  her,  in  her  private  habits  ;  but  these  reports 
had  not  lessened  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  dressmaker, 
for  the  kindness  received  at  her  hands  ;  and  her  own  cir¬ 
cumstances  requiring  that  she  should  make  some  change 
in  her  mode  of  living,  she  had  chosen  to  offer  her  services 
to  Mrs.  Ainsworth  in  preference  to  any  other  person. 

“  My  poor  mother,”  said  she,  after  entering  upon  her 
own  story,  “  is,  I  fear,  beyond  all  hope.  I  have  tried  my 
utmost  to  maintain  her  by  my  work,  but  her  habits  have 
driven  away  all  my  best  friends.  I  am  now  determined 
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to  adopt  a  different  plan — to  leave  her  to  herself.  It 
seems  a  hard  thing  for  a  child  to  do,  yet  I  am  supported 
by  the  advice  of  an  excellent  gentleman  who  has  taken 
great  pains  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  we  live,  and 
been  the  means,  under  Providence,  of  saving  many  a  poor 
family  from  ruin.  The  person  my  mother  married  for 
her  second  husband,  I  have  already  said,  is  a  hard  man ; 
but  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  add,  that  he  has  come 
forward  on  this  occasion,  and  agreed  to  join  with  me  in 
her  support,  each  of  us  supplying  a  weekly  sum  out  of 
our  earnings,  so  that  she  will  have  no  need  to  suffer, 
unless  she  brings  distress  upon  herself.  And  now,  ma’am, 
if  you  should  want  a  person  in  the  capacity  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  you  will  find  no  one  more  anxious  to  serve  you 
faithfully  than  myself.” 

The  offer  was  a  tempting  one  to  Isabel,  for  she  had 
keenly  felt  the  privation  of  having  no  longer  an  attendant 
upon  her  person,  no  one  whose  undivided  attentions  she 
could  command  as  a  right.  Her  authority,  as  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  was,  however,  so  entirely  nominal,  that  she 
could  only  refer  Maria  to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  she  did 
this  without  the  slightest  hope  that  her  wishes  would  be 
complied  with. 

Merely  considered  as  her  wishes,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  they  would  not ;  but  it  so  happened  that  he  had 
already  been  looking  out  for  a  trustworthy  and  economical 
person,  to  fill  the  station  for  which  Maria  had  offered  her¬ 
self.  Arrangements  were  therefore  soon  entered  into, 
by  which  the  poor  dressmaker  became  a  member  of  Mr. 
Ainsworth’s  family,  and  her  mistress  had  then  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  proving,  how  superior  is  a  faithful,  to  a  flattering 
servant.  Dutiful,  and  devoted,  as  Maria  was,  to  the 
interest  of  her  mistress,  in  one  point  she  proved  unflinch- 
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ng ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  unassailable  integrity  of 
this  simple  girl,  had  more  effect  upon  the  infatuated  being 
over  whom  she  watched,  than  all  the  reproaches  and 
severity  of  her  equals  in  rank  and  station. 

It  was,  however,  not  the  resolution  of  a  moment  with 
Isabel,  which  saved  her  from  ruin.  It  was  the  yearning 
of  a  wounded  spirit  after  better  things,  which  often  proved 
too  weak  for  the  conflict  of  the  day.  It  was  a  recurrence 
again  and  again  to  those  aspirations  of  the  soul,  which  all, 
except  the  utterly  depraved,  at  times  experience.  It  was 
a  determination  so  often  violated,  so  often  shaken,  that 
no  forbearance,  but  that  of  the  Giver  of  all  holy  desires, 
could  have  received  again  to  the  bosom  of  mercy,  the 
weak  and  erring  wanderer  who  strayed  so  perversely 
from  the  path  of  peace. 

In  addition  to  the  watchful  eye  of  her  faithful  attend¬ 
ant,  Isabel  had  the  reproachful  looks  of  her  adopted 
child  to  meet,  whenever  she  transgressed  the  rule  this 
child  had  laid  down  for  her  ;  and  fertile  as  Matilda  was 
in  finding  excuses  for  herself,  she  found  none  for  devia¬ 
tions  which  to  her  appeared  as  gross,  as  they  were  wholly 
unaccountable.  Thus  the  force  and  simplicity  of  her 
expressions,  whenever  she  spoke  the  language  of  con¬ 
demnation  on  this  subject,  were  such  as  to  make  her 
mother  shrink  before  her ;  while  her  best,  and  strongest 
resolutions  were  often  formed  by  the  bedside  of  the 
suffering  child. 

Sad  would  it  be,  however,  and  fatal  to  our  best  interests, 
if  our  good  resolutions  were  left  entirely  to  our  own 
strength.  There  is  a  mighty  power  which  may  often  be 
seen  at  work  around  us,  removing  obstacles,  making 
duties  easier,  and  raising  up  barriers  to  protect  us  from 
temptation  and  danger. 
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Isabel  discovered,  in  her  growing  intimacy  with  the 
neglected  being,  whose  situation  claimed  her  utmost  ten¬ 
derness,  that  she  had  to  do  with  a  more  than  ordinarily 
gifted  mind,  whose  latent  powers,  existing  without  the 
means  of  exercise,  afforded  a  sufficient  cause  for  much  of 
that  irritability  and  discontent  for  which  Matilda  had 
hitherto  been  more  blamed  than  pitied.  One  talent, 
which  she  possessed  in  a  more  than  common  degree,  was 
a  genius  for  music.  It  not  only  soothed  her  ruffled 
temper,  but  exercised  so  great  a  power  over  her  whole 
frame,  that  the  violence  of  her  bodily  sufferings  became 
subdued  under  its  influence,  while  her  whole  being  was 
so  changed,  that  a  new  existence  seemed  to  dawn  upon 
her. 

Isabel  had  never  regretted,  so  much  as  on  making  this 
discovery,  that  indolence  had  prevented  her  cultivating 
to  a  greater  extent  her  own  taste  for  music.  Still  she 
knew  enough  to  please  Matilda;  and  when  she  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea,  and  proposed  to  the  listless  and  unoccu¬ 
pied  girl  to  become  her  teacher  on  the  piano,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two,  the  mother 
or  the  daughter,  was  the  most  happy.  It  seemed  as  if, 
to  the  poor  child,  there  was  an  actual  expansion  of  being 
in  the  mere  thought — so  vacant  had  been  the  long  hours 
of  her  lonely  life,  so  destitute  of  melody  the  chamber  in 
which  her  young  spirit  had  pined  and  fretted  like  a 
captive  bird.  The  dry  routine  of  learning,  in  its  least 
attractive  form,  had  been  sometimes  tried  upon  Matilda 
by  her  sisters,  and  on  every  occasion  had  been  pronounced, 
entirely  through  her  own  perverseness,  to  be  a  total 
failure.  She  was,  in  fact,  considered  as  incompetent, 
though  her  countenance,  and  her  occasional  remarks, 
were  strongly  contradictory  of  this  assertion.  She  now 
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began  to  show,  however,  of  how  much  her  character  was 
capable,  how  trifling  was  her  estimate  of  difficulties  when 
a  sufficient  end  was  to  be  attained,  and  how  much  her 
spirit  could  rise  above  the  sufferings  under  which  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  sink,  when  occupation  was  afforded 
to  the  faculties  of  her  mind. 

In  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  teaching  the  impatient 
child  the  only  thing  she  had  yet  evinced  an  inclination  to 
learn,  Mrs.  Ainsworth  was,  however,  disappointed  ;  for 
how  to  teach  music  without  an  instrument,  and  how  to 
procure  one,  were  questions  of  paramount  difficulty  to 
solve ;  nor  was  it  until  repeated  applications  for  the 
necessary  sum  had  been  denied,  that  she  clearly  saw,  and 
bitterly  regretted,  the  folly  of  having  spent  her  own  money 
as  she  had  done — -in  personal — nay,  worse — in  bodily 
gratification.  A  little  less  of  this  indulgence,  for  the  last 
few  years  of  her  life,  would  now  have  enabled  her  to 
rouse  into  cheerful  and  healthy  exercise,  the  powers  of  a 
mind,  which  nothing  but  adverse  circumstances  could 
have  depressed ;  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  her  lavish 
and  fruitless  expenditure  upon  the  body,  she  must  see 
this  young  mind  cast  down,  repining,  hopeless,  and 
unoccupied. 

Isabel  felt  daily  more  and  more  the  distress  in  which 
her  long  established  habits  of  selfish  indulgence  had 
involved  her ;  but  she  felt  at  the  same  time,  what  was  in 
some  measure  a  new  sensation  with  her,  that  her  present 
object  was  a  good  one ;  and  she  determined,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  overcome  every  obstacle  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment,  and  for  this  purpose  she  ven¬ 
tured  to  renew  her  application  to  her  husband. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  could  understand  the  difference  between 
vice  and  virtue,  so  far  as  vice  was  allowed  to  be  wasteful 
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and  extravagant,  virtue  decent  and  saving ;  but  how  to 
understand  the  claims  of  his  wife  when  she  had  no  object 
in  view  beyond  that  of  imparting  happiness  to  an  obscure 
and  profitless  individual,  or  of  elevating  an  humble  fellow  - 
being  in  the  scale  of  moral  agency,  was  more  than  could 
be  expected  of  a  man  like  him ;  and  the  refusal  he  so 
often  repeated,  was  prompted  more  by  a  conviction  of  the 
extreme  unreasonableness  of  the  demand,  than  by  any 
decided  feeling  of  unkindness. 

What  then  was  left  for  Isabel  to  do  ?  She  applied  to 
Miss  Ainsworth.  She  even  condescended  to  bargain  with 
her  for  the  price  of  many  household  luxuries,  which  she 
proposed  for  the  future  to  deny  herself.  Miss  Ainsworth, 
however,  had  as  little  understanding  of  the  case  as  her 
father,  and  she  replied  with  blank  astonishment — •“  If  you 
have  no  need  for  these  things,  and  don’t  intend  to  take 
them,  why  should  I  pay  you  for  them?  It  is  a  principle 
with  us  never  to  take  what  is  unnecessary.” 

Poor  Isabel !  she  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her 
natural  feelings  of  despondency,  when  suddenly  recol¬ 
lecting  her  jewels,  she  exclaimed — “  Never  more  shall 
this  person,  so  unattractive,  so  degraded,  be  decked  with 
costly  ornaments  as  it  has  been.  It  is  for  me  to  shrink 
from  observation,  not  to  court  the  gaze  of  others.” 

The  alternative  which  thus  presented  itself  was  soon 
acted  upon.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  a  piano 
was  purchased,  and  placed  in  Matilda’s  room;  and  though 
the  disapprobation  with  which  this  daring  act  of  extrava¬ 
gance  was  regarded  by  the  master  of  the  house,  was  by 
no  means  trifling,  Isabel  was  more  than  rewarded  for  the 
reproaches  she  had  to  endure,  by  the  uncontrollable  joy 
of  the  delighted  girl. 

Lessons  on  the  piano  were  now'  regularly  commenced, 
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and  though  the  process  of  learning  music  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  one  from  that  of  practising  it  when  learned,  it 
afforded  to  the  mother  and  the  daughter  a  constant  occu¬ 
pation,  highly  beneficial  in  its  influence  upon  both. 

In  the  mean  time,  Maria,  Mrs.  Ainsworth’s  faithful 
attendant,  did  not  lose  sight  of  her  infatuated  mother. 
A  small,  but  comfortable  apartment,  had  been  procured 
for  this  miserable  woman,  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
were  regularly  transmitted  to  her  hand,  yet  such  was  her 
chagrin  on  finding  herself  thus  deserted,  that,  instead  of 
her  punishment  working  out  her  cure,  she  seemed  only 
to  give  herself  up  to  more  unlimited  excess.  It  was  on 
one  of  those  occasions,  when  all  her  means  of  indulgence 
were  exhausted,  and  when  her  spirits  had  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  despair,  that  her  husband  having  visited 
her  obscure  and  humble  dwelling,  had  used  words  of 
reproach  and  insult,  which  even  her  broken  spirit  had 
not  been  able  to  endure.  Like  too  many  others  in  his 
situation,  he  had  treated  her  case  as  one  of  disgusting 
enormity,  and,  instead  of  pointing  out  the  ray  of  hope 
which  still  remained,  he  had  harrowed  up  her  soul  by 
those  personal  allusions,  which  she  was  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  degraded  to  bear  with  patience  or  equanimity  of 
mind. 

In  this  state  he  had  left  her,  when,  rising  from  her 
lowly  seat,  she  looked  round  her  small  apartment  with  a 
wild  and  hurried  glance.  She  then  took  up  the  remnant  of 
a  tattered  cloak,  and,  wrapping  it  closely  round  her,  walked 
out  into  the  street,  where  the  gusty  wind  of  an  October 
afternoon  was  rolling  the  dust  in  thick  clouds  before  her. 
Had  the  air  of  the  city  been  less  dense,  it  is  probable  it 
would  have  made  little  difference  in  her  perceptions,  for 
she  walked  straight  onward  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
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until  her  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Thames.  The  sight  made  her  shudder,  and  she 
grasped  her  cloak  still  closer  on  her  breast,  and  still  she 
■walked  on. 

At  last  her  progress  was  arrested  by  a  crowd  of  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  unawares.  They 
were  assembled  round  a  speaker,  whose  dress  and  lan¬ 
guage  were  not  those  of  a  minister  of  religion,  and  yet  he 
appeared  to  be  as  much  in  earnest,  as  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  importance  of  the  cause  he  was  advocating,  as  if  he 
had  both  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  his  auditors 
at  heart.  That  he  had  many  and  bitter  opponents  was 
evident,  from  the  rude  vociferation  of  some  of  the  lowest 
and  meanest  of  the  crowd  ;  but  that  he  was  a  dauntless 
and  lion-hearted  man,  was  equally  evident  from  the  cool 
and  cheerful  manner  in  which  he  repelled  every  attempt 
to  put  him  down. 

Gilbert  Gray  was  nothing  better  than  a  tradesman, 
and  that  by  no  means  of  the  highest  order.  His  appear¬ 
ance,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  that  of  a  common 
man.  He  had  neither  the  wildness  of  an  enthusiast,  nor 
the  aristocratic  bearing  of  a  hero  in  disguise.  He  was 
no  sectarian,  nor  did  he  take  part  in  any  of  the  disputes 
by  which  the  religious  world  is  so  lamentably  divided. 
He  was  no  politician  either,  at  least  he  interfered  not  with 
questions  of  public  interest,  farther  than  he  had  ability 
to  understand,  or  power  to  influence  them. 

There  was  one  question,  however,  of  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  well-being  of  society,  which  he  did  clearly 
understand,  and  in  which  he  felt  himself  imperatively 
called  to  act ;  because  he  believed  it  to  be  a  righteous 
cause ;  and  thus  he  went  forth,  in  defiance  of  powerful 
opposition,  of  still  more  powerful  ridicule  and  contempt, 
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satisfied  to  be  in  his  own  individual  person  despised,  con¬ 
temned,  and  at  times  apparently  borne  down,  because  he 
knew  that  the  glorious  cause  was  progressing,  that  the 
mists  of  gross  ignorance  were  passing  away  from  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude,  that  conviction  was  taking  root  in  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  that  the  song  of  gratitude  and 
joy  was  beginning  to  ascend  from  unsullied  lips  in  some 
of  the  lowest  paths  of  human  life,  and  that  even  the 
enlightened  and  the  good  were  feeling  that  one  effort 
more,  one  additional  sacrifice,  was  richly  worth  their 
making,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak  brothers,  and  the 
erring  sisters,  whom  their  example  might  thus  be  the 
means  of  saving, 

And  was  not  this  true  heroism  ?  To  stand  forth  before 
the  eyes  of  men  a  mere  commoner,  unsupported  by  rank, 
or  wealth,  or  influence — to  stand  forth  in  opposition  to 
one  of  the  most  cherished,  the  most  popular,  and  widely 
spread  evils  that  ever  infected  with  its  deadly  poison  the 
understandings  and  the  lives  of  men.  Was  not  this  true 
heroism,  to  dare  to  be  accounted,  not  a  violator  of  his 
country’s  laws,  for  such  men  are  sometimes  honoured — 
but  a  busybody,  a  meddler,  a  fool,  scarce  worthy  of  the 
name  of  man  ?  Yet,  there,  beneath  the  calm  clear  light 
of  an  autumnal  sky,  when  even  the  smoke  of  the  great 
human  hive  was  not  able  to  obscure  the  golden  glory  of 
the  setting  sun— there,  by  the  side  of  the  broad  river, 
whose  banks  were  crowded  with  busy  multitudes,  and 
whose  sleeping  waters  reflected  the  tall  masts  of  the  dark 
vessels,  which  lay  along  its  sides — there,  stood  this  fear¬ 
less  man,  his  head  uncovered,  his  forehead  bold  and  clear, 
his  look  a  blaze  of  energy,  his  air,  his  gestures  instinct 
with  feeling,  his  voice  the  untaught  music  of  a  lofty  mind, 
his  language  the  eloquence  of  that  genuine,  living,  deep 
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conviction,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  powerless  to 
overthrow. 

It  was  a  motley  crowd  wTho  formed  the  audience,  in  the 
centre  of  which  this  undaunted  speaker  stood.  Some 
who  composed  it  were  labourers  returning  from  their 
work,  mechanics  with  their  aprons  folded  round  them, 
female  servants  stealing  a  few  moments  from  a  hasty 
errand,  mendicants  who  had  been  out  all  day,  and,  worse 
than  these,  the  lowest  grade  of  human  beings- — men  and 
women  to  whom  no  reputable  abode  was  ever  open. 
Amongst  these,  some  laughed,  some  shouted,  some  threw 
stones ;  but  there  were  some  who  listened  with  such 
intense  and  growing  interest,  that  their  strongly  marked, 
and  sometimes  ghastly  faces  were  stretched  forward, 
while,  by  the  expression  of  their  wild  and  sunken  eyes, 
they  seemed  to  be  inquiring — “  are  these  things  so?” 

Amongst  these  was  a  woman  of  most  appalling  and 
repulsive  aspect,  who  had  already  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  speaker ;  yet  so  entirely  was  her  own  mind 
absorbed  with  the  momentous  subject,  that  she  knew  not 
when  her  cloak  fell  back,  leaving  nothing  but  her  grey 
hair,  in  loose  elf-locks,  to  shade  her  haggard  brow’  and 
cheek,  where  the  track  of  burning  tears  was  already 
beginning  to  be  seen. 

And  was  it  not  w’orth  bearing  all  which  that  noble- 
hearted  man  had  borne,  to  see  the  wretched  being  who 
now  stood  before  him,  thus  softened  ;  to  know  that  her 
guilty  and  degraded  soul  was  touched ;  and  to  be  able  to 
pour  into  the  wound  the  oil  of  consolation,  by  teaching 
her  that  even  for  her  there  was  hope  ? 

The  speaker  ceased  at  last,  as  the  shadows  of  evening 
came  on,  and  the  crowd  dispersed ;  but  not  before  they 
had  become  generally  more  attentive  and  respectful. 
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That  ghastly  woman  too,  drew  up  her  cloak,  and  retired 
to  some  little  distance,  though  still  evidently  lingering 
near  the  spot,  for  she  had  seen  her  own  daughter  in  the 
crowd,  and  she  saw  her  still,  in  company  with  that  good 
man,  and  they  were  evidently  looking  here  and  there  for 
some  one,  but  who  it  was  she  could  not  tell.  She  herself 
stood  hid  behind  the  buttress  of  a  wall,  until  she  saw 
them  turn  away,  as  if  their  search  was  in  vain.  She  then 
ventured  to  follow,  though  at  some  distance,  for  she  felt 
like  one  who  treads  with  forbidden  feet  in  the  privileged 
steps  of  the  happy  and  the  pure. 

And  could  it  be  true — all  which  that  kind,  that  feeling 
man  had  told  her — could  there  be  hope  even  for  her  ? 
Had  he  been  a  deceiver,  he  wmild  not  have  entered  with 
such  faithfulness  into  all  the  details  of  her  miserable 
experience.  Had  he  been  influenced  by  selfish  or 
unworthy  feelings,  he  would  not  have  sought  out  for  the 
objects  of  his  pity,  creatures  so  lost  and  fallen  as  herself. 

Pondering  these  reflections  in  her  mind,  and  still 
keeping  the  objects  of  her  intense  interest  in  view,  the 
miserable  woman  beheld  with  surprise  that  they  turned 
into  the  narrow  street  which  led  to  her  own  dwelling. 
They  approached  the  door,  they  actually  entered  ;  for  in 
the  distraction  of  her  mind  she  had  left  it  open.  But 
how  could  she  meet  them  ?  How  could  she  look  them  in 
the  face  ?  unprepared  as  she  still  was,  now  and  for  ever, 
to  renounce  her  besetting  sin.  She  followed  them,  how¬ 
ever,  and  with  silent  steps  ascended  the  narrow  stairs, 
concealing  herself  in  a  recess  behind  the  door  which 
opened  into  her  own  apartment.  Here  she  could  hear 
everything  which  transpired  within ;  and  great  was  the 
disappointment  they  expressed,  on  finding  the  occupant 
of  that  humble  chamber  still  absent. 
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“  It  is  me  they  are  seeking,  then,”  said  she  ;  and  she 
began  to  tremble  as  if  about  to  be  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  judgment. 

“  I  am  confident,”  said  Gilbert  Gray,  “  that  I  saw  her 
amongst  the  crowd ;  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  her  features, 
though  their  expression  was  new  to  me ;  I  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  her  tears,  and  never  did  I  see  such  a  look  of 
humbled,  heart-broken  feeling,  as  that  which  her  coun¬ 
tenance  wore.” 

“  It  is  all  in  vain,”  said  Maria  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  my 
hopes  are  again  defeated.” 

“  It  is  not— it  cannot  be  in  vain,”  said  her  companion, 
“  while  your  mother  is  on  this  side  the  grave ;  for  is  there 
not  a  power  beyond  and  above  us,  directing  all  these 
things  in  wisdom,  and  in  mercy ;  softening  the  stubborn 
spirit,  and  guiding  the  perverse.  Wait  then,  Maria,  with 
patience ;  but,  while  you  wait,  forget  not  to  use  the 
appointed  means.  Even  now,  there  is  something  more 
to  be  done  this  night,  before  we  sleep.  I  have  spoken 
with  such  humble  powers  as  I  possess ;  I  have  addressed 
them  unsparingly  ;  and  I  came  here  prepared  to  meet 
your  mother,  as  if  she  had  been  my  mother  too ;  to 
appeal  to  her  alone,  to  kneel  at  her  feet,  had  it  been 
necessary,  to  implore  of  her  to  put  away  this  poison  from 
her  lips,  this  evil  from  her  heart ;  and  now  that  she  is  not 
here,  and  cannot  hear  me,  now  that  she  has  returned 
most  probably  to  the  haunts  of  vice,  more  hardened  and 
more  guilty,  for  the  neglect  of  each  repeated  conviction 
— even  now,  I  will  not  despair ;  because  I  know  that  God 
has  his  own  time  for  what  his  will  designs.  Even  now 
I  will  not  despair,  so  long  as  heaven  is  open  to  the  voice 
of  prayer.” 
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The  mother  of  Maria  remained  concealed  until  her 
two  friends,  the  only  friends  she  had  in  the  whole  world, 
had  offered  up  a  prayer  on  her  behalf,  in  which  she  almost 
unconsciously  had  joined,  in  silence  and  in  sorrow.  She 
then  watched  them  depart  before  entering  her  own 
chamber ;  and  dreadful  were  the  solitary  hours  of  that 
long  night,  in  which  she  could  neither  sleep  nor  rest,  and 
often  did  her  broken  spirit  quail  under  the  horrors  which 
a  diseased  imagination  conjured  up  around  her.  All 
that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  of  torment  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  was  there  ;  all  that  pride  can  endure  of  chagrin 
and  mortification  ;  all  that  remembrance  can  recall  of 
bitterness  and  gall  ;  all  that  anticipation  can  present  of 
difficulty  and  dismay ; — all  these  were  there,  with  a 
thirst,  an  aching  after  something  which  a  single  act 
could,  at  any  moment,  supply — a  single  act,  which  the 
tempter  within  was  ever-telling  her  would  be  seen  and 
known  by  no  one,  would  add  nothing  to  her  accumulated 
load  of  guilt,  and  would  banish  in  an  instant  all  the 
horrors  which  surrounded  her. 

And  are  such  beings  not  to  be  pitied  ?  not  to  be 
aided  by  every  means  which  Christian  benevolence  can 
suggest  ?  even  if  the  price  of  our  effort  be  to  make  some 
little  sacrifice  of  our  own  social  indulgence,  our  own 
accustomed  stimulus,  that  we  may  say  to  them  with  un¬ 
sullied  lips,  “  I  know  it  is  possible  to  abstain,  because 
I  have  made  the  trial.” 

There  is  one  consolation,  however,  to  the  victim  of 
intemperance,  who  engages  in  this  struggle,  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is,  that  every  day,  every 
hour,  which  passes  in  a  state  of  abstinence,  is  so  much 
time  gained  upon  the  enemy  ;  and  the  mother  of  Maria 
found  this  consolation  in  her  lonely  lot.  The  second 
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night  was  less  wretched  than  the  first  ;  and  so  on,  until 
nearly  a  week  had  elapsed,  when  her  daughter  came  to 
visit  her,  and  learned  the  good  tidings,  and  wept  for  very 
joy  upon  her  mother’s  bosom.  All  was  then  peace  be¬ 
tween  them.  There  was  no  suspicion,  no  reproach,  no 
craving  for  the  means  of  unlawful  indulgence  ;  but  a 
blessed  hope,  and  a  sweet  calm,  in  which  both  partook, 
though,  for  the  present,  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling. 

With  Isabel  Ainsworth  the  case  was  widely  different. 
She  too  had  her  seasons  of  better  feeling,  and  of  stronger 
hope  ;  but  to  peace  she  was  yet  a  stranger  ;  simply,  for 
this  reason,  that  she  had  never  made  up  her  mind  to 
renounce  the  evil  wholly,  and  for  ever.  Thus,  though  her 
life  was  one  of  general  abstinence,  there  were  occasions 
when,  without  appearing  culpable  to  others,  all  her 
.sorrow,  her  shame,  and  her  repentance,  had  to  be 
renewed  ;  when  the  ground  she  had  gained  against  her 
soul’s  enemy,  was  more  than  lost  ;  and  when  tempta¬ 
tions  to  deception,  to  falsehood,  and  to  many  other  kinds 
of  evil,  again  beset  her  path. 

It  was  while  the  purpose  of  her  secret  soul  remained 
thus  unsettled,  that  she  was  one  day  alarmed  by  a  more 
than  usually  sudden  and  loud  knock  at  the  door ;  and, 
starting  from  her  seat  to  look  out  of  the  window,  she 
saw  a  carriage  drawn  closely  up  to  the  steps,  while  her 
eye  caught  the  figure  of  a  physician  with  whom  she  was 
well  acquainted,  who  appeared  to  be  arranging  with  his 
servant,  to  convey  some  helpless  burden  into  the  house. 

Never  once  did  it  strike  Mrs.  Ainsworth  that  any¬ 
thing  could  have  happened  to  her  husband ;  he  was  so 
healthy,  so  vigorous,  so  unchanging  in  all  his  habits,  so 
full  of  thoughts,  and  schemes,  and  calculations  for  this 
life  only,  that  no  one  ever  connected  the  idea  of  disease  or 
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death  with  him.  Yet,  so  it  was  ;  paralysis  had  seized  his 
active  frame,  and,  while  still  retaining  his  mental  faculties, 
he  was  borne  to  his  chamber  more  helpless  than  a  child, 
and  scarcely  wearing  a  resemblance  to  the  eager  money¬ 
making  man  who  had  that  morning  left  his  door. 

To  those  who  have  loved  the  world  for  its  wealth,  its 
distinction,  its  pecuniary  preeminence,  how  awful  and 
appalling  are  the  first  sure  symptoms  of  disease,  when 
they  know,  and  feel,  that  the  very  foundation  of  all  they 
have  ever  coveted,  or  struggled  for,  is  passing  away  from 
beneath  them,  as  the  shallow  waves  of  the  receding  tide 
fall  back  from  the  vessel  stranded  on  the  shore. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  was,  of  all  men,  in  a  situation  to  feel 
this.  He  had  loved  the  world,  not  for  its  rational  en¬ 
joyments,  but  for  the  many  victories  it  had  afforded  him 
the  means  of  obtaining  in  the  great  conflict,  where  money 
is  the  prize,  where  gain  is  the  crown  of  glory,  and  loss 
the  badge  of  disgrace.  In  the  same  proportion,  he  had 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  old  age,  purely  because  he 
knew,  that  as  he  lost  ground,  others  would  steal  past  him, 
and  make  sure  of  the  advantages,  which  his  experience, 
added  to  his  natural  capacity,  enabled  him  to  grasp. 
What  then  were  his  reflections,  while  his  mind  retained 
the  power  of  thought,  clogged  by  a  body  now  deprived 
of  muscular  power,  distorted,  speechless,  and  inert  ? 

Had  the  fearful  stroke,  under  whose  powerful  mastery 
he  now  lay,  extended  its  influence  to  other  members  of 
Mr.  Ainsworth’s  family,  they  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  helpless,  than  when  this  critical  emergency  de¬ 
manded  the  full  exercise  of  all  their  faculties  of  thought 
and  action.  Their  experience  had  hitherto  been  filled 
up  with  the  minute  affairs  of  human  life,  upon  which, 
however,  they  had  expended  so  much  contrivance  and 
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activity,  that  they  had  nothing  left  for  great  occasions  ; 
while  the  habit  of  doing  everything  with  reference  to 
economy,  as  the  one  paramount  principle  of  human  con¬ 
duct,  left  them  altogether  adrift  upon  a  sea  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  when  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  any 
higher  principle  to  be  recognized. 

Of  all  the  household,  Isabel  alone  was  able  to  see  and 
understand  the  exact  measure  of  importance  proper  to 
be  attached,  not  only  to  every  symptom  of  her  husband’s 
malady,  but  to  every  measure  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  in  the  present  critical  state  of  their  affairs.  She 
knew  better  than  any  of  the  rest  what  illness  was, 
what  were  its  requirements,  and  what  it  was  possible  for 
kindness  and  solicitude  to  effect.  She  knew  too,  for  she 
had  lately  learned  this  hard  lesson,  what  it  was  to  be 
slighted,  to  be  left  alone  in  sorrow  and  suffering ;  and, 
instead  of  revenging  upon  others  the  ill-advised  severity 
they  had  inflicted  upon  her,  she  nobly  determined,  that 
no  one,  possessing  natural  or  lawful  claims  to  her  con¬ 
sideration,  should  be  able  to  accuse  her  of  having  neg¬ 
lected  the  duties  of  a  wife  or  a  mother. 

There  might  be  a  mixture  of  pride  in  this  resolution, 
a  taint  of  evil  in  this  seeming  good  ;  but  the  effort  had 
its  reward,  and  Isabel  Ainsworth  soon  found  herself  the 
most  important  person  in  her  husband’s  family,  the 
counsellor  to  whom  all  appealed,  the  moving  spring  of 
every  exertion.  What  a  situation  for  one  who  had  been 
so  lately  despised  and  neglected  !  The  very  novelty  and 
strangeness  of  it  startled  her  into  a  new,  and  hitherto 
unknown  existence  ;  energies  of  which  she  had  been  un¬ 
conscious,  awoke  from  their  long  sleep  ;  and  her  whole 
being,  renovated  by  this  wonder-working  change,  be¬ 
came  instinct  with  faculties,  and  vital  with  feelings,  to 
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which  she  had  been  a  total  stranger  through  the  long 
w inter  of  her  previous  life.  Where  all  had  been  cold 
and  desolate  around  her,  the  first  dawn  of  real  affection 
began  now  to  appear.  In  the  days  of  her  childhood,  she 
had  been  loved  as  a  pet  and  a  plaything.  That  love,  as 
it  naturally  does,  had  died  away,  and  long  and  dreary 
had  been  the  interval  between  those  days  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  but  she  was  now  loved  for  the  real  value  of  her 
services  and  her  character  ;  and,  from  this  foundation  in 
the  esteem  of  those  around  her,  there  was  no  danger  of 
her  being  removed — no  danger,  so  long  as  her  habits 
were  controlled  by  better  principles — no  danger,  so  long 
as  her  besetting  sin  was  wholly  laid  aside. 

So  long  as  this  sin  had  been  occasionally  indulged, 
there  had  been  a  proportionate  languor,  fretfulness,  and 
despondency,  which  rendered  the  performance  of  every 
duty  doubly  hard ;  but  now,  what  a  noble  privilege  it 
was,  for  the  once  despised  and  neglected  mother,  to  be 
able  to  look  her  children  in  the  face,  and  to  feel  that,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  she  was  not  unworthy  of  their  affec¬ 
tion  and  esteem  !  In  this  respect,  her  conscience  was 
now'  unsullied.  The  evil  was  removed,  wholly,  and  for 
ever;  and  therefore  it  wras,  that  temptation  lessened  every 
day  ;  therefore  it  was,  that  domestic  love  again  drew 
its  silken  cords  around  her  heart ;  that  cheerfulness 
again  smiled  around  her  ;  that  hope  beckoned  onward, 
and  that  peace,  to  which  she  had  too  long  been  a  stranger, 
again  smoothed  her  pillow,  and  softened  all  the  asperities 
of  her  earthly  lot. 

And  how  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  for  now  the 
sick  and  solitary  child,  to  whom  her  kindness  and  judi¬ 
cious  care  had  opened  the  treasures  of  a  new  world,  would 
often  hang  around  her  neck  with  tears  of  gratitude  and 
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joy,  recounting,  with  simple  but  impressive  earnestness, 
each  separate  instance  of  consideration  by  which  her  suf¬ 
ferings  had  been  ameliorated,  or  her  enjoyments  increased; 
while  the  other  sisters,  whose  judgments  rather  than 
whose  hearts  had  been  in  fault,  would  now  expatiate  upon 
the  satisfaction  of  saving  money,  not  for  its  possession,  but 
for  its  benevolent  and  proper  use. 

Nor  was  the  change  less  evident  in  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Ainsworth  towards  the  wife  who  now  so  carefully 
and  dutifully  ministered  to  the  comforts  of  his  feeble 
frame.  His  powers  of  utterance  were  partially  restored, 
but  his  strength  remained  as  that  of  a  child  ;  and 
Isabel,  who,  for  so  many  years  of  her  life,  had  studied 
the  comfort  of  no  one  but  herself,  might  often  be  seen 
pacing  to  and  fro,  in  the  sunshine,  along  the  narrow  gra¬ 
vel  walk  of  her  town-garden,  with  her  helpless  husband 
leaning  on  her  arm,  still  occasionally  murmuring  at  her 
reckless  expenditure  of  his  wealth  ;  yet  so  occupied  with 
his  bodily  affliction,  as  to  leave  the  management  of  these 
things  more  and  more  in  her  hands. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  sunny  walks,  that  Isabel, 
having  assisted  her  husband  to  his  couch,  retired  to  her 
own  room,  where  she  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Maria,  who,  with  more  than  her  accustomed 
diffidence  and  hesitation,  laid  before  the  attention  of  her 
mistress  a  subject  which  had  long  occupied  her  own. 

“  Then,  you  mean,”  said  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  after  the 
conversation  had  been  continued  for  some  time,  without 
taking  any  definite  turn,  “  you  mean,  by  changing  your 
way  of  life,  that  you  are  about  to  marry  ;  do  you,  Maria  V 9 

“That  is  my  intention,  if  you  please,  ma’am,”  said 
Maria,  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  difficulty  of  explain¬ 
ing  herself. 
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“  Take  care,  Maria,”  said  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  rather 
hastily,  “  take  care  that  your  motives  are  right,  that  you 
are  not  marrying*  for  a  home,  or  for  the  sake  of  having 
some  one  to  protect  you.  These  things  are  all  well  in 
their  way  ;  but  bitter  is  the  lot  of  the  woman  who 
marries  for  these  alone.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Maria,  c;  you  do  not  know 
the  excellent  gentleman — the  person  I  am  going  to  marry. 
We  have  long  been  acquainted.  He  is  in  a  more  respect¬ 
able  station  in  life  than  myself,  and,  therefore,  so  long 
as  my  mother  kept  to  her  old  habits,  I  was  determined 
not  to  bring  disgrace  into  his  family  ;  but  now,  he  has 
taken  my  poor  mother  to  be  his  housekeeper.  Like  a 
son,  he  watches  over,  and  cares  for  her  body  and  soul  ; 
and  so  entire  is  his  confidence  in  her  reformation,  that 
everything  he  has  in  his  house  is  committed  to  her  trust. 
Even  his  servant  looks  up  to  her  ;  and,  oh!  ma’am,  it 
would  do  your  heart  good,  to  see  her  now,  in  her  old  age, 
seated  in  her  arm-chair  by  his  fireside,  and  receiving 
from  him  all  the  kind  attentions  of  a  son.” 

It  was  even  so,  as  Maria  had  said ;  and  the  same  zeal¬ 
ous  and  indefatigable  friend  of  the  unfortunate,  who  had 
sought  the  abodes  of  the  destitute  and  depraved,  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  from  irremediable  ruin,  the  wretched 
outcasts  from  society,  whom  few  of  their  fellow-creatures 
passed  even  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  without  loath¬ 
ing  and  abhorrence,  the  same  man  who  had  spoken 
home  to  that  distracted  woman,  on  the  very  evening  when 
she  had  contemplated  her  own  destruction,  had  taken 
her  within  the  shelter  of  his  own  roof,  and  now  beheld 
her  every  day  “  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind,”  a  miracle 
of  mercy,  a  mystery  to  herself,  and  a  wonder  to  the  few 
who  were  acquainted  with  her  former  life. 
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It  was  even  so,  as  Maria  had  said ;  and  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  her  marriage-day,  she  came,  already  dressed  in 
bridal  white,  and,  kneeling  at  her  mother’s  feet,  as  she 
sat  in  her  accustomed  chair,  besought  her  blessing  on  the 
solemn  and  important  step  she  was  about  to  take. 

The  mother  looked  earnestly  at  her  child,  for  she 
knew  it  was  her  wedding-morn,  but  she  had  not  expected 
this  ;  and,  in  that  long,  long  gaze  of  maternal  affection, 
what  thoughts  flowed  in  upon  her  soul !  Where  had  she 
gone  ?  Back  in  imagination  to  the  day  of  her  own  mar¬ 
riage- — back  to  the  season  of  youth,  when  her  bosom  was 
unstained  with  guilt- — back  to  her  father ’s  cottage,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  old  man  on  her  first-born  babe.  The 
dark  thoughts  which  succeeded  to  these,  may  be  better 
understood  than  described,  as  heavy  tears  began  to  roll 
down  her  cheeks,  while,  with  both  hands,  she  hid  her 
face,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

“  Your  blessing,  mother,”  said  he  who  had  been  to  her 
as  a  son,  “  your  blessing  is  all  we  ask.” 

“  My  blessing !”  said  the  mother,  raising  her  tearful 
eyes,  while  she  held  her  clasped  hands  above  the  head 
of  her  kneeling  child — “  who  bends  so  low  as  to  ask  a 
blessing  of  me?  Yet,  since  it  must  be  so,  take  thou,  my 
child,  the  blessing  of  a  mother’s  heart ;  and,  as  I  have 
failed  to  teach  thee  what  to  aim  at,  let  my  sad  example 
teach  thee  what  to  shun.” 
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CHAP.  I. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

IIow  much  the  poetic  character  of  all  external  objects 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented  to 
our  observation!  A  wandering  artist,  or  even  a  poet  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  would  probably  have  paused  at 
the  nearest  stile,  and  fixed  his  enraptured  gaze  upon  the 
village  church  of  Heatherstone,  as  a  subject  scarcely  to 
be  rivalled  for  a  sketch,  or  a  poem.  The  old  trees  which 
skirted  the  churchyard,  the  high  gray  tower,  and  the 
gravestones,  new  and  old,  were  real  objects  in  the  scene ; 
and  his  imagination  could  easily  supply  the  ivy  for  the 
ancient  porch,  the  white  marble  or  the  green  turf  for  the 
venerated  tombs,  and  the  silent  mourner  stealing  from 
the  public  gaze  to  shed  her  tears  unseen. 

Far  different  were  the  associations  of  Owen  Meredith, 
curate  of  Heatherstone,  as  he  looked  towards  that  dese¬ 
crated  scene.  To  him  the  gray  walls  of  the  old  church 
were  bleak  and  bare,  and  the  unclothed  porch  the  reverse 
of  poetical;  for  there  sat  the  beggars  who  were  not  in  want. 
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and  there,  too,  the  sturdy  labourer  would  sometimes  smoke 
his  pipe  on  week-day  evenings,  while  his  children  played 
about  amongst  the  graves — graves  so  dry  and  dusty,  and 
so  worn  with  the  trampling  of  reckless  feet,  that  the 
curate  hastened  past  them  with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  to  think 
the  dead  should  be  thus  dishonoured. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Owen  was  a  poet,  and 
would  have  been  a  painter  too,  had  his  fingers  ever  been 
practised  in  that  magic  art.  Perhaps  it  was  his  misfor¬ 
tune  that  he  was  so,  for  many  plain  and  common  things, 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  was  not  only  satisfied,  but 
pleased  with,  failed  to  gratify  his  taste,  and  therefore 
failed  to  give  him  pleasure.  Nor  was  this  all,  they  too 
often  inflicted  upon  him  positive  annoyance,  from  which 
he  shrunk  back  into  himself,  like  one  who  smarts  under 
some  real  and  intended  injury.  Thus  the  sufferings  of 
Owen  Meredith  were  without  end,  and  yet  to  have  seen 
him  in  those  rare  moments  when  he  was  made  happy,  his 
buoyant  step,  the  easy  movements  of  his  slight  and  agile 
figure,  his  animated  but  delicate  complexion,  and  the 
flash  of  his  bright  blue  eyes,  set  off  by  clustering  curls  of 
soft  brown  hair,  one  would  have  supposed  him  a  personi¬ 
fication  of  youth  and  life,  with  all  its  natural  powers  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  lively  and  healthy  exercise.  And 
so  in  fact  he  might  have  been,  had  not  his  mind  been 
warped  in  early  youth,  either  by  some  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  which  attended  his  first  entrance  upon  life, 
or  from  association  with  other  minds  whose  healthy  tone 
was  gone. 

The  worst  perversion  of  all,  was  one  which  may  as  well 
be  told  in  plain  words,  and  though  no  one  would  have 
denied  the  fact  more  indignantly  than  Owen  himself,  it 
was  not  less  true  that  he  would  have  liked  to  be  a  hero — 
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yes,  a  hero  of  the  Corsair  character,  the  true  “  sallow 
sublime,”  with  pale  brow,  raven  hair,  and  curling  lip, 
to  make  the  many  quail  before  him.  We  grant  that  this 
particular  style  of  hero  is  a  little  out  of  fashion  now,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  twenty  years  at  least  have 
elapsed  since  Owen  Meredith  was  curate  of  Heather- 
stone. 

Having  specified  the  kind  of  hero  which  Owen,  in  the 
secret  of  his  bosom,  wished  to  be,  or  rather  regretted  he 
could  not  be,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  what 
w  as  his  chagrin  each  time  he  contemplated  his  person  in 
the  glass,  or  compared  his  figure  with  that  of  other  men, 
to  see  that  he  was  not  only  fair,  but  absolutely  rosy— not 
only  slender,  but  absolutely  below — yes,  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  inch  below  the  full  stature  of  a  man. 

There  are  few  words  in  our  vocabularies  either  loss 
understood,  or  less  frequently  applied  to  their  right  use, 
than  humility,  and  vanity.  Persons  are  called  humble  when 
they  think  too  meanly  of  themselves,  and  vain  when  they 
think  too  highly.  Would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  humility  consists  in  not  thinking  of  one’self  at  all,  and 
that  nothing  proves  so  much  the  absence  of  vanity,  as  a 
right  estimate. of  our  merits  as  well  as  our  defects.  That 
there  is  an  intense  and  absorbing  vanity  perpetually  occu¬ 
pied  in  thinking  meanly  of  its  possessor,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove ;  and  though  the  character  we  have 
already  described,  had  too  much  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  to  go  to  this  extreme,  he  was  as  much  pained  and 
mortified  at  not  being  what  he  wished  to  be,  as  he  would 
have  been  gratified  and  elated  had  the  object  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion  been  attained. 

With  such  an  estimate  of  himself,  or  rather  with  a 
fixed  opinion  that  lie  was  the  exact  opposite  of  all  he 
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most  admired  in  others,  there  was  no  wonder  that  he 
should  shrink  from  society  whenever  it  came  within  his 
reach,  and  the  more  attractive  it  was,  the  more  he  shun¬ 
ned  it,  firmly  believing  that  he  was  more  diminutive  and 
more  insignificant  than  any  one  he  met.  It  is  true  the 
village  belles  considered  him  a  perfect  model  of  beauty, 
but  that  only  piqued  his  vanity  the  more,  for  few  things 
are  more  irritating  than  to  be  admired  for  the  thing  we 
most  despise  in  ourselves. 

Lest  our  clergyman  should  be  reflected  upon  for 
having  nothing  better  to  do  than  fill  his  head  with  these 
trifles,  we  will  turn  to  other  scenes  in  his  life,  for  Owen 
was  a  character  which  deserves  to  occupy  a  nobler  page 
of  human  history,  than  that  in  which  he  has  already 
figured. 

Let  us  then  follow  him  home  after  his  public  services 
in  the  sanctuary  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  summer.  Llome 
did  we  say  ?  It  was  a  mere  lodging  in  one  of  a  row  of 
small  brick  houses,  separated  from  the  public  road  by  a 
strip  of  garden-ground,  a  paling,  and  a  little  gate,  beside 
which  grew  a  tall  red  hollyhock.  Within  this  little  tene¬ 
ment,  a  passage  with  un carpeted  floor  led  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  occupied  by  the  curate,  where  it  might  be  seen  that 
not  only  the  poet,  but  the  scholar,  spent  his  studious 
hours.  An  old  bookcase,  which  had  formerly  stood  open 
to  display  its  china  store,  now  enclosed  large  volumes  of 
unintelligible  character,  upon  which  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  accustomed  to  look  with  reverence,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  devotion.  On  the  sabbath  evening,  however, 
all  except  the  bible  remained  unopened  ;  perhaps  even 
that  was  studied  less  assiduously  than  on  other  occasions, 
for  with  the  evening,  of  what  to  others  was  a  day  of  rest, 
to  the  poor  curate  there  was  a  sense  of  weariness  and 
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exhaustion  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  made  him  long 
more,  than  at  any  other  time,  for  the  social  and  kindred 
fellowship  of  domestic  life.  At  such  times  he  used  to 
take  out  his  mother’s  picture,  too  sacred  to  be  generally 
exposed,  and,  suspending  it  over  his  mantel-piece,  would 
sit  and  gaze  upon  it,  until  the  mute  image  seemed  to 
glow  again  with  life. 

It  was  a  delicately  small  picture  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  gentlest  of  her  sex— the  kind  of  picture  which  makes 
us  feel  that  the  voice  alone  is  wanting.  But  then  we 
know  so  well  what  that  voice  would  say,  we  have  all  its 
sweet  tones  so  present  with  us,  that  it  is  better  this  should 
be  left  to  our  memory,  than  supplied,  even  if  it  could  be 
so,  by  any  stranger  sound.  * 

Owen  forgot  that  night  to  take  down  his  mother’s 
picture,  and  lock  it  in  his  desk.  His  mind  was  more 
than  usually  occupied,  though  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  how  or  why  ;  and  once  or  twice  he  detected  himself 
with  a  strange  profanation,  even  while  gazing  on  his 
mother’s  fair  soft  hair — he  detected  himself  comparing  it 
with  some  raven  locks  he  had  that  day  seen,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  which  gave  most  expression  to  a  lovely  face.  The 
fact  was,  a  vision  had  that  day  presented  itself  to  his  view, 
which  he  could  not  easily  forget.  In  directing  his  eyes 
for  a  moment  to  the  Squire’s  pew,  directly  opposite  him 
in  the  church,  he  had  seen  that  a  stranger  made  one  of 
the  party,  and  unless  the  transient  glance  he  ventured  to 
direct  that  way,  had  greatly  deceived  him,  the  additional 
scat  had  been  occupied  by  the  figure  of  a  young  lady  of 
uncommon  beauty. 

.It  was  seldom  that  Owen  looked  at  any  particular 
member  of  his  congregation,  for  he  was  not  irreverent  or 
regardless  of  his  sacred  office  in  the  church  ;  and,  besides, 
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the  all-absorbing  and  impressive  earnestness  with  which 
he  discharged  his  duties  there,  scarcely  one  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  composed  his  audience,  possessed  sufficient 
claims  upon  his  interest  to  excite  even  a  passing  thought. 
Often — often  did  he  wish  the  case  was  otherwise,  that 
the  people  around  him  were  more  “  humanized,”  he  was 
wont  to  call  it.  He  forgot  that  the  heavenly  spark  he 
sought  to  kindle  in  their  hearts  by  his  public  ministry, 
was  capable  of  imparting  a  superhuman  energy  and 
refinement  even  to  their  intellectual  powers. 

On  the  morning  after  the  Sabbath,  the  dull  morning, 
which  to  the  solitary  curate  began  another  long  and 
almost  vacant  week,  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  mother’s 
picture  still  hanging  where  he  had  placed  it  on  the 
previous  night.  He  allowed  it,  howrever,  to  remain,  and 
after  his  late  breakfast  had  been  taken  away,  he  fell 
again  into  one  of  his  long  fits  of  musing,  from  which  lie 
was  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of  horses’  feet  close 
up  to  the  garden-gate,  and  the  smart  slash  of  a  riding- 
whip  against  the  paling. 

“  It’s  the  Squire !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barber,  running 
breathless  with  haste  into  the  curate’s  apartment,  “  It’s 
Squire  Allonby  of  the  Grange.” 

It  was  indeed  the  Squire,  as  he  chose  to  let  every 
body  know ;  for  before  the  good  woman  had  tied  her 
capstrings,  and  exchanged  her  blue  apron  for  a  white 
one,  he  had  fastened  his  horse  to  the  gate,  and  wras  thun¬ 
dering  at  her  door  with  the  heavy  end  of  his  wdiip,  at  the 
same  time  indicating,  by  certain  sounds  of  impatience, 
that  he  considered  himself  a  man  whose  time  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with. 

“  Well,  my  good  woman,”  said  he,  his  wrath  relaxing 
as  the  door  gave  way,  “  is  the  parson  at  home,  eh  ?” 
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In  another  moment,  Squire  Allonby  of  Heatherstone 
Grange  was  ushered  into  the  curate’s  little  parlour ; 
Owen  Meredith  rising  from  his  seat  with  respect  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  importance  of  his  guest. 

“  Good  morning,  sir,”  said  the  Squire  ;  “  why,  bless 
me  !  you’re  rather  low  here  ;  I  always  told  Robinson 
when  he  built  these  houses,  he  was  making  them  too 
low  ;  another  foot  would  just  have  done  it ;  and  this  win¬ 
dow,  why,  the  frame  is  of  old  wood,  perfectly  worm- 
eaten,  and  yet  the  fellow  has  the  face  to  ask  as  much 
rent  for  these  houses,  as  I  get  for  mine  in  Duck  Lane.” 

“  It’s  a  beautiful  morning,”  said  Owen,  really  wander¬ 
ing  whether  the  man  of  importance  had  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  examining  the  interior  of  his  apart¬ 
ment. 

“Very  fine  morning,”  said  the  Squire,  still  looking 
this  way  and  that,  as  if  measuring  the  wralls  with  his 
eye.  “  Very  fine  morning,  sir,  and  therefore  I  rode  over 
at  once,  to  consult  you  about  a  matter  of  business  we  have 
been  talking  over  at  the  Grange.” 

Owren  wras  appalled  at  the  idea  of  business  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  between  himself  and  such  a  man ;  yet,  glad  of  any¬ 
thing  to  fill  up  the  time,  he  begged  his  guest  to  be 
seated,  and  assured  him  of  his  readiness  to  listen  to  what-l 
ever  he  might  be  pleased  to  propose. 

The  subject  to  be  considered  w^as  of  more  importance 
to  Owen  than  he  had  expected,  for  it  w^as  nothing  less 
than  a  proposal  that  he  should  occasionally  go  over  to 
the  Grange,  to  initiate  in  the  farther  mysteries  of  Greek 
and  Latin  the  Squire’s  three  sons,  already  let  loose  from 
a  country  boarding-school,  and  having  enjoyed,  for  at 
least  six  months,  the  free  range  of  the  stable  and  the 
barn. 
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Strange  occupation  for  one  of  Owen’s  nerve,  to  call 
away  these  incipient  sportsmen  from  the  luxuries  of 
hound  and  horn,  and  chain  them  down  to  dry  studies, 
for  which  they  had  neither  head  nor  heart.  Yet  the 
offer  was  a  tempting  one.  The  terms  proposed  were 
liberal  in  comparison  with  Owen’s  stipend  in  the  church  ; 
and  amongst  the  many  adverse  circumstances,  which  he 
believed  to  be  linked  in  with  his  destiny,  it  had  not  been 
the  least  to  consider  himself,  as  he  had  hitherto  done — 
a  man  doomed  to  hopeless  and  irremediable  poverty. 

Mr.  Allonby,  who  knew  the  straitness  of  Owen’s 
income,  pressed  his  proposal  upon  him  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  want  of  delicacy  ;  yet  evidently  with  the  most 
friendly  desire  to  render  his  situation  more  comfortable 
as  regarded  pecuniary  matters.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  speak  of  the  curate’s  dining  every  day  at  the  Grange, 
without  concealing  the  fact,  that  he  considered  a  dinner 
every  day  might  be  of  some  importance  to  a  man  in  his 
circumstances. 

Nor  was  the  contrast  presented  by  the  appearance  of 
these  two  individuals,  less  striking  than  that  which 
existed  between  their  different  ways  of  thinking  and 
feeling.  The  curate  was  gentle,  delicate,  and  sensitive,  to 
the  extreme  of  fastidiousness ;  while  the  country  squire 
was  robust  and  corpulent,  with  a  countenance  which 
denoted  that  natural  obtuseness  of  perception  in  all 
matters  of  taste  and  fancy,  which  allowed  him  to  roll 
easily  along  the  high  road  of  life,  without  annoyance 
from  anything  not  absolutely  opposed  to  his  straight¬ 
forward  progress,  his  authority,  or  his  will. 

While  Owen  was  revolving  in  his  mind  the  different 
bearings  of  this  really  important  business,  the  squire, 
who  had  no  notion  of  waiting  for  any  decision  but  his 
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own,  again  applied  his  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
apartment,  when  suddenly  discovering  the  miniature 
above  the  mantel-piece,  he  made  Owen  actually  start  at 
the  manner  in  which  he  made  up  to  it,  and  the  remarks 
which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow. 

“Any  relation  of  yours,  Mr.  Meredith?”  was  the 
unceremonious  question  he  immediately  asked. 

“  My  mother,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“  A  good-looking  woman,  I  dare  say,  in  her  day,” 
continued  the  Squire.  “  A  figure  like  that  would  most 
probably  grow  more  lusty  in  middle  life.” 

“  My  mother  never  was  lusty,  sir.” 

“Died  then,  eh,  sir,  died  in  early  life?  Well,  its 
what  we  must  all  come  to,  soon  or  late !  Good  morning, 
sir  :  you’ll  think  of  this  matter,  then  ;  and,  let  me  see, 
to-morrow  morning  I  go  to  Rushton’s  cattle-show ; 
Wednesday  we  have  a  few  friends  to  dine  ;  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  perhaps,  you  will  call,  and  see  the  lads,  and  judge 
for  yourself ;  and  next  week  you  may  begin,  provided 
you  agree  to  my  terms.” 

So  saying,  the  Squire  departed,  shouting  a  loud  good- 
by  to  Mrs.  Barber,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  her 
kitchen,  and  calling  together  his  three  dogs,  which  had 
all  the  time  of  his  visit  been  alternately  snorting  and 
scratching  at  the  door,  and  chasing  Mrs.  Barber’s  cat 
back  to  her  hiding-place  behind  the  rain-tub. 

“  And  is  this  the  life  I  am  to  lead?”  said  Owen,  sinking 
back  in  his  chair,  so  soon  as  all  was  still  again,  “  to  be  at 
the  beck  and  bidding  of  such  a  man  as  this  ?  To  be 
worried  by  his  dogs,  to  say  nothing  of  his  ruder  boys;  to 
be  despised  by  his  servants,  and  perhaps  insulted  by  his 
wife.  No,  no,  I  will  not  bear  it;  in  this  obscure  dwelling 
my  time  at  least  is  my  own,  and  none  can  interfere 
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with  my  personal  occupations  ;  but  in  his  great  hall  i 
should  be  a  dependent  upon  a  vulgar  family,  exposed 
to  the  annoyance  of  being  regarded  by  them  all  as 
such.” 

Notwithstanding  the  mental  effort  by  which  Owen 
rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Squire  each  time  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  mind,  it  continued  to  recur,  not  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  calculations  upon  the  different  ages,  names, 
and  characters  of  those  who  composed  the  Allonby  family. 
First,  then,  there  was  the  master  of  the  house,  already 
introduced  ;  then  his  pale  thin  wife,  her  face  twitched 
up  with  a  thousand  anxieties  in  which  no  other  person 
took  the  slightest  part,  her  figure  gaily  dressed,  and  her 
movements  irregular  and  uncertain  as  those  of  the  half- 
dozen  little  boys  she  was  accustomed  to  push  and  pull  up 
the  aisle  of  the  church  along  with  her,  her  lips  for  ever 
pleading  with  one  or  another,  until  those  two  hopeless 
and  fruitless  expressions  “  now  do”  and  “  now  don’t,” 
might  justly  be  denominated  at  Heatherstone  Grange, 
“  the  mother  tongue.” 

Next  to  Mrs.  Allonby — nay,  often  before  her,  marched 
in  the  well-made  and  herculean  figure  of  James  Allonbv, 
the  oldest  son,  heir-apparent  to  the  largest  portion  of  the 
family  estate,  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  resided  at  Bran- 
ston  Hall  being  entailed  property.  From  a  strange 
perverseness,  which  sometimes  lurks  about  the  human 
heart,  the  figure  and  bearing  of  this  man  used  to  be  an 
offence  to  the  young  clergyman;  and  even  when  he  stood 
up  in  the  pulpit,  his  eye  used  to  glance  to  the  Allonby's 
pew,  to  see  whether  he  was  there,  while  his  spirit  was 
always  more  calm,  and  his  nerves  less  agitated,  to  perceive 
that  he  was  not.  Why  the  presence  of  a  person  with 
whom  he  was  so  entirely  unconnected  should  have  pro- 
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duced  such  a  sensation  on  the  feelings  of  the  curate,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  explain,  for  James  Allonby 
was  universally  considered  extremely  good-looking,  while 
the  bold  dashing  air  with  which  he  spoke  and  moved, 
denoted,  at  least,  some  people  thought  so,  a  manliness 
of  character  and  importance  of  position,  before  which  the 
helpless  and  the  indigent  behoved  to  quail. 

Next  to  James  Allonby,  but  some  five  years  younger, 
was  his  sister  Margaret,  a  girl  on  whom  Owen  Meredith 
seldom  bestowed  a  thought;  she  was,  in  all  respects  except 
her  size,  so  perfectly  girlish,  so  healthy,  so  cheerful,  and 
so  independent.  She  had,  it  is  true,  a  profusion  of  the 
most  beautiful  brown  hair,  but  Owen  had  never  noticed 
that  it  curled  naturally.  She  had  those  dark  grey  eyes 
too,  shaded  by  long  black  eyelashes,  about  which  he  had 
so  often  read  and  even  written,  but  in  her  case  he  had 
never  seen  them ;  and  though  the  whole  expression  of  her 
face  was  open,  clear,  intelligent,  and  almost  noble,  it  had 
been  altogether  lost  upon  him.  Her  brothers,  too,  the 
long  lanky  youths  that  stalked  after  her,  their  hands 
gloveless  and  tanned,  and  protruding  far  out  of  the 
narrow  sleeves  of  their  blue  coats — all  these,  and  they 
were  many,  had  passed  before  the  unconscious  eye  of 
Owen  Meredith,  as  even  less  worthy  of  his  notice  than 
their  sister. 

Far  different  had  been  the  impression  made  by  the 
fair  form  already  alluded  to.  In  those  soft  eyes, 
that  pale  complexion,  dark  hair,  and  graceful  figure, 
Owen  imagined  himself  to  have  beheld  the  very  being 
with  whom  his  secret  spirit  yearned  to  sympathize,  and 
whom  he  had  sought  in  vain  amongst  the  vulgar  associa¬ 
tions  with  which  he  so  often  lamented  that  he  was  doomed 
to  mingle.  Yet  how  could  this  be  ?  he  asked  of  himself 
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again  and  again — how  could  a  being  thus  delicately  con¬ 
stituted  associate  with  the  family  at  the  Grange  ?  how 
could  she  lean  upon  the  arm  of  James  Allonhy  ?  No,  he 
must  he  mistaken,  but  at  all  events  he  would  see  for 
himself ;  and,  far  more  intent  upon  discovering  whether 
the  real  character  of  this  lady  corresponded  with  his 
bright  ideal,  than  upon  settling  the  condition  of  his 
future  connection  with  the  Squire’s  family,  he  set  out  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  first  call  at  the  Grange. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Allonhy  corresponded  in  every 
respect  with  the  impression  his  own  appearance  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite — substantial,  large,  and  without  orna¬ 
ment,  except  such  as  the  taste  of  olden  times  had  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  was  a  red  brick  mansion,  occupying  a  large 
space  of  ground,  calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
numerous  family,  and  commanding  a  wide  prospect  over 
heath  and  down  and  fertile  valley,  where  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  wealthy  owner  were  seen  grazing  in  their 
deep  pastures,  while  the  cottages  of  his  many  labourers, 
with  their  thatched  roofs  and  white  gables,  appeared  here 
and  there  gleaming  out  from  their  fruitful  orchards,  or 
above  the  neatly-clipped  garden-hedge  by  which  they 
were  surrounded. 

Such  was  the  rural  prospect  from  ITeatherstone 
Grange.  The  visitor  of  cultivated  taste,  and  Owen  was 
amongst  these,  regretted  that  more  pains  had  not  been 
taken  to  improve  the  aspect  of  the  mansion,  that  it  was 
not,  like  other  mansions  of  the  same  character  and 
importance,  adorned  with  pleasure-grounds,  and,  above 
all,  that  the  approach  to  it  was  one  straight  line  of  elm- 
trees,  terminating  in  a  broad  space  of  bare  gravel, 
extending  to  the  front  of  the  building.  It  required  a 
farther  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  affairs  within,  to 
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know  that  there  was  a  tide  of  mischief  and  disorder 
let  loose  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Allonby  family, 
that  would  soon  have  destroyed  both  garden  and 
pleasure-grounds,  had  such  been  ever  called  into  exist¬ 
ence. 

Far  more  in  unison  with  the  majority  of  tastes 
prevailing  at  the  Grange,  was  the  bark  and  growl  of 
innumerable  dogs,  which  seemed  to  spring  into  life  and 
action  the  moment  a  strange  foot  was  heard  upon  the 
gravel  at  the  door,  and  wo  betide  the  timid  mendicant 
who  ventured  past  the  corner  of  the  house,  to  seek  an 
entrance  more  befitting  his  own  rank  and  calling. 

The  whole  appearance  of  Heatherstone  Grange,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  aspect  of  the 
front.  The  house  had  been  built  at  different  times,  and 
there  were  side-doors,  and  more  irregular  means  of  egress 
leading  into  walks  along  the  side  of  holly  hedges,  where 
Margaret  and  her  favourite  brother  had  ventured  upon 
the  construction  of  something  like  bowers,  at  least  they 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  have  rustic  seats  placed  here  and 
there,  and  branches  were  in  training  to  make  canopies 
overhead,  while  in  a  little  plot  of  ground,  surrounded  by 
a  thick  fence,  they  had  tried  the  experiment  of  a  few 
flowers,  which  the  dogs  had  hitherto  either  scratched  up 
or  trampled  down,  so  that  scarcely  one  had  been  known 
to  survive  until  the  autumn.  INfor  were  the  dogs  alone 
to  blame ;  Margaret  and  her  brother,  like  many  other 
juvenile  gardeners,  had  an  impatient  habit  of  taking  up 
the  plants  they  had  put  down,  in  order  to  examine  their 
roots,  and  see  whether  they  had  begun  to  grow ;  so  that, 
what  with  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  all  the 
accidents  to  which  they  were  liable,  the  few  annuals 
regularly  sown,  and  the  few  shrubs  as  regularly  planted. 
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presented  a  somewhat  melancholy  spectacle  of  drought 
and  death  before  the  summer  months  v^ere  over. 

Of  all  the  family  at  the  Grange,  Margaret  wras  the 
only  one  to  feel  either  the  scandal  or  the  shame  of  hay¬ 
ing  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  garden  ;  but  she  -was 
yet  too  young  to  lay  the  matter  much  to  heart,  and  those 
who  heard  her  hearty  laugh  at  the  downfall  of  some  root¬ 
less  tree,  or  the  mock  majesty  of  some  tall  flower  without 
a  single  leaf,  would  have  doubted  whether  she  did  not  in 
reality  enjoy  this  scene  of  desolation,  as  much  as  if  it  had 
been  one  of  unbroken  order,  fertility,  and  bloom. 

Her  favourite  brother,  for  in  large  families  we  often 
see  that  intimacy  links  together  particular  couples,  was 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  as  unlike  herself  as  possible ;  for 
instead  of  the  steady  cheerfulness  which  marked  her  coun¬ 
tenance  and  conduct,  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  boisterous 
mirth,  alternating  with  a  degree  of  moodiness,  which 
wearied  the  patience,  and  provoked  the  anger,  of  all  but 
his  sister  Margaret.  It  was  thus  that  Margaret,  as  she 
was  the  companion  of  his  mirth,  had  become  the  confi¬ 
dant  of  his  penitent  moments,  for  poor  Robert  w  as  not 
altogether  the  blustering  careless  fellow  he  chose  to  make 
himself  appear  ;  but,  like  many  of  his  stamp  of  character, 
he  w7ould  often  have  been  glad  to  have  compounded  with 
his  pride,  could  a  return  to  order  and  good  feeling  have 
been  effected  without  his  dignity  being  compromised. 

It  was  on  Robert  in  particular  that  the  wholesome 
tuition  of  the  curate  was  expected  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  ;  for,  hitherto  the  pleading  of  his  mother,  and 
the  threatening  of  his  father,  even  accompanied  by  the 
crack  of  his  great  riding-whip,  had  failed  in  producing 
the  desired  effect ;  and  nothing  but  a  quiet  hour  spent 
with  Margaret  in  the  fields,  or  amongst  the  yew-tree 
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walks,  seemed  ever  to  produce  the  least  effect  in  bringing- 
down  his  haughty  spirit  from  the  state  of  irritation  to 
which  it  was  sometimes  excited,  by  causes  the  most 
insignificant  and  unworthy  in  themselves. 

On  the  morning  when  Owen  Meredith  made  his  first 
call  at  Allonby  Grange,  Margaret  and  her  fair  cousin, 
Louisa  Linton,  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  old 
parlour,  or  rather  sitting-room  of  the  hall,  in  a  manner 
congenial  to  their  different  tastes.  Margaret  was  enjoying 
a  hearty  romp  with  her  brother’s  terrier,  while  Louisa 
stood  beside  one  of  the  old  bay-windows,  arranging  some 
flowers  in  a  china  vase,  and  occasionally  complaining, 
with  a  gentle  sigh,  of  the  inutility  of  arranging  flowers 
where  there  was  no  one  to  admire  them. 

While  both  were  occupied  in  this  manner,  the  loud 
and  always  important  step  of  the  Squire  was  heard  along 
the  hall,  and  the  door  being  suddenly  thrown  open, 
Owen  Meredith  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
ladies ;  and  while  the  young  curate,  perhaps  the  most 
gentlemanly  visitor  who  had  ever  been  presented  at  the 
Grange,  advanced  a  few  paces  into  the  room,  he  was 
greeted  in  a  manner  by  no  means  so  startling  to  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  as  to  himself.  An  old  greyhound, 
past  service  in  the  field,  immediately  started  up  from  the 
hearth-rug,  a  surly  cur,  with  tail  erect,  began  to  examine 
him  from  knee  to  foot,  and  the  dog  with  which  Margaret 
was  at  play,  restrained  with  difficulty  by  her  arms  around 
its  neck,  did  all  it  could  to  heighten  the  confusion  by 
barking  with  all  its  might.  In  vain  the  Squire  advanced 
his  foot  to  chastise  one  animal,  his  stick  to  intimidate 
another,  Owen  betrayed  the  last  thing  he  would  have 
wished  to  betray,  that  he  was  either  alarmed  or  annoyed  ; 
a  faint  shriek  from  Louisa  indicated  her  sympathy  with 
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his  situation,  while  Margaret,  finding  the  scene  was  likely 
to  assume  a  more  serious  character  than  she  had  antici¬ 
pated,  ran  away  with  the  most  boisterous  of  the  animals 
out  of  the  room. 

uAh,  well  sir,”  said  the  Squire,  placing  a  chair  for  his 
guest,  “  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  dogs,  if  you  mean  to  be 
a  visitor  here.” 

“  Afraid  !”  said  Owen,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  disdain, 
“  to  be  afraid  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  stunned  with  their 
noise  is  another.” 

“Very  true,  sir,  very  true,  they  are  a  little  noisy,  I 
confess.  Louisa,  where  is  your  aunt  ?” 

And  the  worthy  gentleman  bustled  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  curate  alone  with  the  very  being  in  the  world 
he  would  least  have  wished  to  confront,  under  the 
charge  of  being  afraid  of  anything  in  the  whole  created 
universe. 

Owen,  though  extremely  diffident,  was  incapable  of 
being  awkward,  and  he  soon  found  a  subject  for  easy 
conversation  in  the  flowers  which  Miss  Linton  had  been 
placing  in  the  vase.  They  were  many  of  them  wild 
flowers,  and  his  taste  for  botany  led  him  to  imagine  that 
the  same  fascinating  pursuit  must  have  induced  the  fair 
gatherer  to  seek  her  nosegay  in  the  fields.  Louisa, 
however,  disclaimed  all  such  object  of  pursuit;  and  she  did 
well,  for  flowers  to  her  had  no  value  beyond  their  beauty 
and  their  scent.  But  for  the  latter  quality,  the  artificial 
wreaths  displayed  in  a  ball-room,  would  have  possessed 
quite  as  many  attractions  as  those  which  Flora  herself 
displays  ;  but  with  this  fact,  Owen  was  not  acquainted, 
nor  was  it  one  that  he  was  predisposed  to  believe. 

Amongst  the  many  gifts  which  nature  bestows  upon 
the  female  sex,  there  is  a  nicety  of  taste  and  perception 
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which  serves  them  in  many  of  the  minor  affairs  of  life, 
as  well  as  qualifications  of  a  higher  character,  and 
perhaps  better.  Louisa  Linton  possessed  this  gift.  She 
saw  in  an  instant  what  w7as  pretty,  and  w7hat  was  not, 
what  was  wTell  arranged  or  otherwise,  and  thus  she  knew7, 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  what  ought  to  be  worn,  and  w7hat 
ought  not.  Ow^en,  imposed  upon,  as  many  others  have 
been,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  perception,  attributed 
it  to  higher  powers  of  mind  and  feeling,  and  thus,  wdiile 
the  conversation  that  morning  was  the  extreme  of 
common-place,  he  fancied  he  could  discover  in  the 
remarks  of  his  companion,  that  delicacy  and  acuteness  of 
perception,  for  which  he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain. 
And  then  to  find  all  this  in  connexion  with  such  a  form 
and  face  ! — was  it  that  the  dark  clouds  of  his  destiny 
w7ere  about  at  last  to  be  withdrawn  ;  or  did  this  transient 
gleam  of  brightness  only  shine  upon  his  path,  to  show  him 
the  real  depth  of  its  surrounding  gloom  ? 
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It  was  about  a  month  after  the  full  instalment  of  Owen 
Meredith  as  tutor  to  the  young  gentlemen  at  Heather- 
stone  Grange,  that  the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  the  two  cousins,  as  they  sat  in  the  old-fashioned 
window-seat  of  their  sleeping  room,  where  bright  wreaths 
of  clustering  ivy  intercepted  the  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun. 

“  I  cannot  think,”  said  Margaret,  “  why  you  do  not 
wish  your  engagement  with  my  brother  James  to  be 
known.” 

jf  2 

Miss  Linton  still  looked  down  at  the  worsted-work 
she  was  pettishly  taking  in  pieces,  as,  with  heightened 
colour,  and  pouting  lip,  she  replied — “  The  world  has  no 
business  with  my  affairs,  and  perhaps  it  may  never  come 
to  anything  serious,  even  yet.” 

“  Ah,  Louisa !”  said  Margaret,  looking  earnestly  in 
her  face,  “  is  it,  then,  as  I  have  lately  suspected,  that 
you  would  be  glad  to  be  at  liberty  from  this  engagement? 
If  so,  do  tell  me,  and  I  will  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  ;  only  do  tell  me  the  truth.” 

“  What  absurd  notions  you  have,  Margaret ;  I  assure 
you,  I  never  entertained  such  a  thought,  still  less  such  a 
wish.” 

“  Then  why  were  you  so  angry  with  me  for  alluding 
to  it  before  Mr.  Meredith  ?  My  brother  James  is  surely 
not  a  man  to  be  ashamed  of.” 
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“  I  never  was  ashamed  of  him,  and  yet  I  must  beg  of 
you — nay,  I  must  insist  upon  it,  that  you  keep  my  secret 
for  a  short  time  longer.” 

“  You  are  wrong,  Louisa — I  am  sure  you  are 
wrong ;  you  may  call  it  delicacy,  if  you  please,  to  act  as 
you  do,  but  to  me  it  appears  the  reverse.  When  a 
woman  is  engaged,  is  she  not  as  much  bound  to  be  true, 
in  thought,  word,  and  feeling,  to  the  man  of  her  choice, 
as  after  she  is  really  his  wife  ?  and  can  she  be  so  true 
when  other  men  are  ignorant  of  this  tie,  and  consequently 
mix  with  her  in  society,  as  free  to  receive  their  most 
flattering  and  kind  attentions  ?” 

“  And  pray  what  have  I  been  guilty  of,  Margaret,  that 
you  should  favour  me  with  this  lecture  ?’* 

“  \rou  have  sat  with  Owen  Meredith,  gazing  up  at 
the  moon,  and  listening  while  he  repeated  verses  by  your 
side.  You  have  sighed  over  the  very  things  which  you 
knew  would  touch  his  feelings.  You  have  gathered  his 
favourite  flowers,  though  they  had  neither  scent  nor 
beauty  ;  and  ” — 

“  Nay,  Margaret,  you  are  too  ridiculous ;  you  cannot 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  harm  in  all  this.” 

“  I  do  mean  to  say  there  is  harm  in  it,  with  your  fine 
eyes,  and  his  romantic  feelings.  Simple  as  any  of  these 
single  acts  may  be,  there  is  harm  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  done — harm  which  the  bare  knowledge  of  your 
engagement  would  at  any  time  prevent.” 

“  You  surely  do  not  flatter  me  so  far,  Margaret,  as 
to  suspect  that  Owen  Meredith  may  be  the  sufferer.” 

“  It  is  no  flattery,  Louisa,  it  is  the  very  opposite  of 
flattery,  in  my  mind,  to  suspect  you  of  acting  such  a  part 
as  to  betray  a  stranger  into  a  hopeless  attachment  to 
yourself.” 
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“  And  am  I  accountable  for  all  the  foolish  fancies  a 
stranger  may  entertain  about  me  ?” 

“  You  are  accountable,  so  far  as  concealing  from  him 
your  real  circumstances  may  be  the  means  of  exciting 
hopes,  which  you  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  ever 
realizing ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  Owen  Meredith  has 
sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  trial  enough,  without  being- 
disappointed  by  you.” 

“  Yes,  and  I  like  him  all  the  better  for  that  melancholy 
which  hangs  about  him  ;  he  would  lose  half  his  interest 
with  me,  if  he  was  always  cheerful  and  contented.” 

“  Louisa,  beware  ;  you  have  been  my  playfellow,  you 
are  my  cousin,  and  my  friend  ;  but  I  will  not  stand  still, 
and  see  you  act  unjustly  and  cruelly  even  to  this  stranger. 
I  will  not  describe  all  that  I  see  and  hear  to  my  brother 
James,  for  that  might  make  sorrow  and  mischief  for  your 
future  life;  but  if  you  do  not  take  care,  I  will  tell  Owen 
that  you  are  engaged,  and  I  will  do  this  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  your  honour,  as  for  that  of  his  peace.” 

Margaret  Allooby  uttered  this  sentence  in  that  com¬ 
manding  tone  which  a  sense  of  integrity,  opposed  to  unfair 
dealing,  is  apt  to  inspire  ;  while  her  cousin,  supported  by 
no  such  feeling,  bent  down  her  head,  in  vain  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  appear  wdiolly  occupied  with  the  work  she  held  in 
her  hand. 

It  wras  impossible,  however,  to  produce  any  impression 
of  lasting  benefit  upon  the  mind  of  Louisa,  when  opposed 
to  the  gratification  of  her  vanity.  Even  her  vanity 
had  its  contending  claims  ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
suited  the  turn  of  her  mind  and  character  to  be  the  wife 
of  James  Allonby,  and  the  mistress  of  Branston  Hall ;  on 
the  other,  a  deeper  satisfaction  was  for  the  moment 
afforded,  by  the  influence,  it  wTas  but  too  evident,  she 
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had  obtained  over  the  accomplished  mind  of  the  young- 
curate. 

Owen,  on  his  part,  must  have  been  more  blind  than 
the  rest  of  his  sex,  had  he  not  perceived  the  studious  care 
by  which  this  influence  was  maintained;  and,  wholly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fact  of  Miss  Linton’s  engagement,  as  well  as 
most  unsuspecting  of  her  truth,  he  allowed  himself  to 
dwell  only  on  that  dark  view  of  the  picture,  which  he 
imagined  his  own  circumstances  presented.  He  was 
now  fully  installed  in  his  office  of  tutor  ;  dined  every  day 
at  the  Grange,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  every 
evening  in  wandering  through  the  fields,  and  occasionally 
giving  lectures  on  botany  to  Louisa  and  her  cousin. 

So  far  his  occupations  were  exactly  suited  to  his  taste; 
but  when  accident  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  troop 
of  wild  Allonbys  of  the  nobler  sex,  during  their  hours  of 
unrestrained  liberty — when  Robert  taxed  his  skill  to  take 
aim  at  some  passing  bird,  when  one  asked  him  to  mount 
his  father’s  hunter,  and  another  clapped  him  on  the  back, 
accompanying  the  action  by  a  hearty  and  vociferous  com¬ 
mendation  for  having  done  some  manly  or  daring  act — 
then  it  was  that  Owen’s  colour  rose,  that  his  pride  rebelled 
against  his  circumstances,  and  that  he  determined  to  put 
up  with  poverty  and  loneliness  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  rather  than  endure  the  coarse  familiarity  of  vulgar 
minds  like  these. 

The  fact  was,  Owen  Meredith  had  never  fired  a  gun 
in  his  whole  life;  and  what  was  still  worse  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Allonbys,  he  actually  felt  too  much  tenderness  for 
the  birds  that  flew  past  him,  to  desire  to  kill  them  for 
mere  sport.  Robert  alone,  of  all  the  lawless  troop,  used 
to  look  gravely  in  his  face,  while  all  the  others  were 
laughing ;  and  once  or  twice  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  he 
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did  think  it  was  a  shame  to  kill  animals  that  were  not 
game,  and  such  as  there  was  no  fun  in  killing.  Farther 
than  that,  his  sympathy  with  Owen’s  feelings  did  not 
extend;  but  still  he  was  the  most  tractable  of  his  pupils 
during  their  hours  of  study,  except  when  those  moody  fits 
■were  upon  him,  of  which  all  the  family,  except  Margaret, 
-so  bitterly  complained. 

“  I  know  I  make  everybody  unhappy  around  me,”  said 
he  one  day  to  his  sister,  as  they  worked  in  their  unprofitable 
garden — “and  I  wish  I  was  dead,  or  gone  to  be  a  soldier,  or 
somehow  or  other  out  of  the  way.  And  I  shall  go  soon, 
Madgy,  if  my  father  ever  does  as  he  threatens.  —  Yes  !”  he 
exclaimed,  clenching  both  his  hands,  and  raising  himself  to 
more  than  his  natural  height,  “  if  my  father  ever  lays  his 
whip  upon  my  shoulders,  if  he  ever  dares  so  much  as  to 
touch  my  coat  with  the  lash,  that  day  will  be  the  last  of 
my  sleeping  beneath  his  roof,  and  eating  of  his  bread.” 

“  But  where  would  you  go,  Robert?”  asked  Margaret 
with  great  simplicity. 

“  I  know  !”  replied  the  young  hero,  with  a  mysterious 
shake  of  his  head. 

“  Would  you  go  to  my  grandmother’s  ?”  inquired 
Margaret  again. 

“My  grandmother’s  !  ”  exclaimed  Robert,  and  his 
whole  figure  became  inflated  with  contempt,  as  he  repeated 
the  word  again  and  again. 

Far  other  thoughts  had  Robert,  and  far  other 
associations  were  beginning  to  give  a  tone  and  bias  to  his 
character,  than  those  connected  with  the  excellent  old 
lady  to  whom  his  sister  owed  so  much  of  what  was  estima¬ 
ble  in  her  habitual  mode  of  thinking  and  acting. 

At  a  very  early  age,  Magaret  Allonby  had  been  sent 
to  reside  with  this  venerable  relative,  whose  position  in 
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society  enabled  her  to  obtain  for  the  Squire’s  only 
daughter,  a  better  education  than  Heatherstone  would 
have  been  likely  to  afford.  It  is  true,  that  beneath  her 
father’s  roof,  she  was  the  subject  of  a  kind  of  discipline 
which  did  more  to  strengthen  her  character  than  improve 
her  manners  ;  but  for  all  the  gentler  graces  of  her  sex, 
she  was  indebted  to  one  whose  happy  influence  extended 
long  beyond  the  period  of  her  own  life.  Margaret  was 
thus  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  her  family,  as 
regards  right  views  of  human  conduct,  though  still  but 
a  child  in  manners  and  experience;  and  it  was  perhaps 
one  of  her  greatest  advantages  that  her  feelings  had  not 
been  warped  by  a  premature  tendency  to  womanhood. 
The  world  to  her  was  clothed  in  no  romantic  colouring  ; 
her  judgment  had  received  no  bias  from  her  feelings  ; 
and  her  strongest  characteristic  was  her  love  of  truth. 
Thus  Margaret  could  speak  directly  and  fearlessly  on  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  without  setting  the  fear  of 
man  before  her  ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance, 
without  any  of  those  mental  reservations,  mysteries,  or 
secret  influences,  by  which  the  fair  page  of  woman’s 
character  is  so  often  rendered  obscure,  unintelligible,  and 
liable  to  constructions  wholly  unworthy  of  the  position  in 
society,  and  the  influence  she  is  capable  of  maintaining. 

Margaret  Allonby  had  none  of  these  hinderances,to 
prevent  her  clear  perception  of  the  fact,  that  while  her 
cousin  Louisa  kept  binding  the  engagement  of  long¬ 
standing  between  her  and  her  cousin  James,  she  was  not 
acting  a  true  and  honourable  part,  to  carry  on  that 
system  of  interchange  of  feeling  with  another,  which, 
although  the  world  could  find  nothing  in  it  to  lay  hold  of 
as  a  serious  charge  against  her,  was  in  reality  creating  a 
false  impression,  and  fostering  feelings  which  could  but 
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end  in  disappointment  and  distress.  All  this  was  so 
painfully  apparent  to  Margaret’s  clear  and  upright  mind, 
that  she  one  day  went  so  far  as  to  consult  with  her  brother 
Robert  upon  the  propriety  of  disclosing  to  Owen  the 
circumstances  of  her  cousin’s  engagement. 

“  Nonsense  !”  replied  Robert,  hastily.  “  What  is  Owen 
Meredith  to  you ;  why  can  you  not  leave  him  to  the 
consequences  of  his  own  imprudence  V’ 

Was  it  the  abruptness  of  her  brother’s  manner?  was  it 
indignation  ?  or  what  could  be  the  cause  why  Margaret’s 
face  was  on  this  occasion  suffused  with  a  deeper  blush 
than  had  ever  burned  upon  her  cheek  before?  She  made 
no  reply,  however,  but  secretly  determined,  from  that 
moment,  that  Owen  should  take  the  consequences  of  his 
own  imprudence,  rather  than  that  she  should  be  the  means 
of  rescuing  him  from  impending  trouble. 

It  was  on  the  same  evening,  that  Margaret  Allonby 
took  a  walk  alone  to  the  village  of  Heatherstone,  on  some 
business  of  her  cousin’s ;  for,  as  she  had  been  rather  severe 
with  her  that  day,  she  was  anxious  to  make  some  atonement 
by  executing  for  her  some  of  those  little  commissions  upon 
which,  whether  in  town  or  country,  Louisa  was  always 
ready  to  employ  her  friends.  It  occurred  to  Margaret 
when  in  the  village,  that  she  might  as  well  add  to  her 
other  kind  attentions,  a  call  at  the  carrier’s,  in  order  to 
take  home  the  impatiently  expected  novel  which  Louisa, 
by  this  humble  means,  and  this  alone,  was  able  to  obtain. 
The  carrier’s  cottage,  or  rather  cabin,  was  certainly  not 
the  most  inviting  place  for  a  young  lady  to  visit ;  but 
Margaret  having  been  brought  up  in  the  parish  of 
Heatherstone,  as  amongst  her  own  people,  had  no  fear 
of  encountering  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  village,  either 
late  or  early,  at  home  or  abroad. 
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The  cottage  of  Jacob  Hurst,  situated  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  was  approached  by  a  narrow  lane  in  which 
resided  some  of  the  least  respectable  families  in  Heather- 
stone;  but  Margaret  knew  a  little  footpath  through  the 
churchyard,  and  by  the  fields,  which  would  conduct  her 
to  the  carrier’s  door  without  haying  to  pass  any  other. 
By  this  path,  then,  she  directed  her  steps,  and  had  just 
closed  the  little  wicket  which  led  out  of  the  church¬ 
yard  into  a  wide  grass-field,  intersected  by  many  paths, 
when  her  eye  was  attracted  by  three  young  men  hastening 
at  a  brisk  pace  towards  the  public  road,  and  one  of  whom 
she  could  not  doubt  was  her  brother  Robert.  The  other 
two  she  felt  equally  sure  were  the  young  Hursts;  but 
what  could  her  brother  be  doing  in  their  society  !  It  is 
true,  he  had  often  shared  their  rambling  sports  when 
quite  a  boy,  for  Squire  Allonby  had  never  been  very 
select  in  the  choice  of  companions  for  his  children,  and 
Robert  had  often  ridden  his  favourite  pony  through  the 
village,  and  even  lent  him  out  for  experiments  of  horse¬ 
manship  amongst  the  boys,  while  he  joined  in  their  games, 
feeling  all  the  while  a  proud  sense  of  mastery  in  being 
able  to  reclaim  his  pony  at  any  moment  he  might  choose. 
In  these  juvenile  amusements  Robert  had  been  accustomed 
to  join  ;  but  that  he  should  now  be  willing  to  be  seen  in 
such  society  as  the  Hursts,  who  bore  decidedly  the  worst 
character  of  any  young  men  in  the  village,  wras  a  mystery 
which  Margaret  could  not  solve,  and  she  quickened  her 
pace  with  impatience,  to  ask  old  Dame  Hurst,  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  the  youths,  if  her  brother  had  been  at  the 
cottage,  and  what  had  been  his  business  there. 

Old  Ailie  Hurst  w?as  the  only  consistent  and  intelligible 
person  about  this  family.  Her  son  Jacob  was  a  small 
suspicious-looking  man,  accustomed  to  avoid  all  direct 
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looks,  and  to  evade  all  decided  questions.  He  was  civil 
to  obsequiousness,  never  resenting  insult,  but  wearing 
always  tlie  same  demure  aspect  of  imperturbable  placidity. 
It  could  not  be  said  of  him  that  lie  was  addicted  to  any 
of  the  vices  which  prevail  most  frequently  in  his  class  of 
society ;  yet  there  was  a  cold,  iron  look  about  him,  when 
appealed  to  on  any  subject  of  feeling,  as  well  as  on  any 
point  of  moral  good  or  evil,  which  rendered  his  society 
worse  than  repulsive  to  those  who  were  in  need  of  the 
oil  and  the  wine  of  human  sympathy. 

As  good  and  evil  both  tell  with  more  effect  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  woman  than  of  man,  the  mother  of  Jacob 
Hurst,  in  her  aspect  and  general  bearing,  left  little  doubt 
upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  as  to  what  the  tenour  of 
her  life  and  conduct  had  been.  Whether  from  the  deep 
lines  of  her  strongly  marked  countenance,  her  extreme 
age,  or  the  flash  of  her  dark  eyes,  which  seemed  at  times 
almost  to  blaze  forth  from  beneath  her  thick  white  hair — 
whether  from  her  ancient  and  dilapidated  dwelling,  its 
crazy  rafters,  and  the  glimmering  light  of  its  small 
lattice;  or  whether  from  the  doubtful  and  irregular  habits 
of  the  other  members  of  her  family;  certain  it  was,  that 
Ailie  Hurst  was  looked  upon  by  many  of  her  neighbours 
as  a  person  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  daytime,  and  afraid 
of  in  the  dark. 

It  was  strange  that  Margaret  Allonby  felt  nothing  of 
this  sensation,  as  she  entered  that  wretched  dwelling  at 
the  close  of  day,  when  the  last  glimpse  of  twilight  just 
struggled  through  the  small  lattice  ;  while  the  blaze  of  a 
wood  fire  in  a  wide  deep  chimney  showed  the  gaunt  figure 
of  the  old  woman,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  looked 
with  inquiring  wonder  at  her  young  guest. 

*c  Has  my  brother  Robert  been  here?”  asked  Mar- 
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garet,  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  mode  of  indirect 
inquiry. 

“  No  was  the  decided  answer  of  Ailie. 

“  Are  your  sons  at  home  ?  ”  said  Margaret. 

“  No  replied  the  old  woman  again,  “  they  are  gone 
to  meet  their  father;”  and,  looking  at  the  clock,  she 
observed  that  the  cart  was  rather  late. 

“  I  think  I  saw  them  crossing  the  field  towards  the 
high  road  ;  ”  said  Margaret. 

“  May  be  so was  all  the  remark  which  this  observa¬ 
tion  elicited. 

Margaret  then  changed  the  subject,  and,  amusing 
herself  with  the  gambols  of  a  kitten  on  the  hearth,  waited 
rather  impatiently  until  the  well-known  sound  of  Jacob 
H  urst’s  cart  was  heard  in  the  distance.  She  was  not  the 
only  one  who  awaited  his  arival;  and  amidst  the  general 
scramble,  it  wras  no  easy  matter  to  discover  the  richly- 
laden  bag  which  travelled  every  week  to  the  circulating 
library  in  the  neighbouring  town— not  certainly  in  the 
most  appropriate  companionship. 

Margaret  returned  with  her  burden  through  the  fields, 
still  pondering  upon  the  irreconcilable  difference  between 
what  she  had  seen,  and  what  she  had  heard  of  her  brother, 
and  wrondering  whether  old  Ailie  Hurst  could  really  be 
so  wicked  as  to  tell,  unblushing,  a  decided  falsehood  ; 
when,  on  entering  the  churchyard,  she  was  startled  by 
the  figure  of  a  man,  seated  on  a  rustic  bench  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  yew-tree,  which  looked  more  venerable,  and, 
she  had  often  thought,  as  solemn  as  the  church  itself. 

Owen  Meredith  started  also,  on  perceiving  it  was 
Margaret  alone  at  that  late  hour  ;  while  weary  with  her 
burden,  she  rested  it  for  a  moment  on  a  tombstone,  and 
turned  to  speak 'with  her  wonted  kindness  and  freedom 
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to  tlie  young  curate,  and  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon 
the  imprudence  of  sitting  out  in  the  damp  evening  air. 

“  It  is  of  no  consequence,”  said  Owen,  in  a  tone  of 
more  than  wonted  melancholy  ;  “  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  any  human  being  bow  soon  I  shall  sleep  beneath  this 
turf,  and  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better. 

“  You  have  not  had  a  letter,  nor  heard  any  bad  news, 
have  you  ?  ”  asked  Margaret. 

“  Oh,  no  ;  there  can  be  no  bad  news  to  me,  beyond 
what  every  day  brings  with  it— the  consciousness  that  I 
am  still  doomed  to  drag  on  my  miserable  life.” 

“  You  must  not  talk  in  this  way,  dear  Sir.  It  is 
unbecoming  to  your  station  in  society,  and  unworthy  of 
yourself.  Had  you  not  better  come  with  me  to  the 
Grange  ?  Every  one  is  glad  to  see  you  there.” 

“  I  have  just  been  resolving — at  least  I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  me  never  to  visit  at  the  Grange  again.” 

“  Nay,  do  not  dream  of  such  a  thing.  I  am  sure  we 
will  all  be  kinder  to  you,  if  you  wish  it ;  and  I  will  talk 
to  my  brothers,  and  persuade  them  to  be  more  tractable, 
and  more  respectful.  Come  with  me  at  least  to  night,  for 
I  cannot  leave  you  alone  in  this  cold,  melancholy  place.” 

“  Not  to-night,  Margaret ;  I  have  no  spirits  for  the 
society  at  your  father’s  house.” 

“  Then  come  writh  me  because  I  am  later  than  I  ought 
to  be,  and  these  books  for  Louisa  are  so  heavy.” 

“  In  an  instant  Owen  roused  himself.  The  bag  of 
books  was  eagerly  grasped,  and  he  wras  soon  walking 
by  the  side  of  Margaret  towrards  the  avenue  which  led  up 
to  her  father’s  door. 

Still,  however,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  strange  uncertain 
mood  ;  and,  stopping  suddenly  after  a  deep  silence,  he 
said  abruptly,  “  Margaret,  I  want  a  friend.” 
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“  I  am  but  an  ignorant  girl,”  said  Margaret,  with 
genuine  humility.  “  I  scarcely  know  how  to  be  a  friend 
to  any  one  ;  but  if  I  could  in  any  way  serve  you,  I  am 
sure  my  respect  for  your  office  in  the  church — my  feeling 
for  you  as  a  stranger  and  alone”- - 

“  Say  no  more,  Margaret.  I  will  unburden  my  heart 
to  you.  Know,  then,  that  I  am  the  last  of  my  father’s 
family — a  ruined  family — all  brought  down  to  distress, 
and  finally  to  death,  by  one  gross  and  fatal  vice.” 

“  Your  father?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  father  and  my  brothers  too.  I  have  heard 
my  mother  say,  they  were  noble  and  gifted  youths,  and 
one  of  them  had  a  generous  heart  as  ever  beat  within  a 
human  bosom.  I  cannot  well  remember  them,  for  I  was 
the  child  of  after-years,  and  I  think  my  mother  doated 
upon  me  with  a  love  proportioned  to  all  she  had  lost,  and 
wept  over.  My  father’s  death  I  can  remember  well. 
He  had  fallen  in  returning  home,  and  was  found  by 
some  workmen  in  the  fields.  And  then  my  mother  took 
me  with  her  to  a  small  mean  dwelling  in  the  outskirts  of 
a  little  town,  where  she  took  in  work,  and  used  to  sit  up 
half  the  night.  Her  heart  Avas  all  the  while  in  the  church, 
of  which  my  father  had  once  been  a  minister,  and  all  her 
industry,  her  daily  care  and  nightly  toil,  were  to  supply 
me  with  the  means  of  filling  the  station  my  father  had 
once  filled  with  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  others. 

“  It  was  on  my  tenth  birth-day,  I  remember  it  well — 
a  clear  bright  day  in  July.  Like  other  children,  I  was 
longing  for  a  birth-day  treat ;  and  early  in  the  morning, 
I  saw  my  mother  preparing  a  little  basket  with  pro¬ 
visions,  as  if  for  a  dinner  in  the  country  ;  and  my  young 
heart  bounded  with  delight.  And  many  long  miles  did 
we  walk  that 'day,  yet  neither  of  us  seemed  weary;  for 
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the  air  was  fresh  and  clear,  the  birds  sang  over  us,  and 
our  path  was  either  through  fields  among  the  rustling 
corn,  or  along  green  winding  lanes  ;  and  all  the  while  my 
mother  talked  with  me  about  the  trees,  and  flowers,  the 
streams,  the  skies,  and  all  things  beautiful  and  bright 
around  us ;  but  most,  of  the  good  God  who  watches  over 
us,  and  knew  the  secrets  of  our  hearts. 

“  At  length  we  came  to  a  quiet  village  ;  I  have  never 
seen  it  since.  It  stood  in  a  green  valley,  between  two 
richly  wooded  hills.  The  church  had  a  tall  spire,  and  it 
was  amongst  the  graves  around  this  venerable  edifice, 
that  my  mother  had  brought  me,  to  spend  my  birth-day. 
We  sat  down  upon  a  bank  beneath  an  old  elm-tree;  and 
after  having  refreshed  ourselves  with  the  provisions  wre 
had  brought,  my  mother  told  me,  for  the  first  time,  the 
sad  history  of  my  family  :  of  my  father  and  my  brother’s 
shame,  and  of  her  sorrow.  She  told  it  gently — so  gently, 
as  none  but  a  faithful  wife  and  mother  could  have  told  it ; 
yet  for  my  sake  she  spared  not  the  sin,  and  all  its  sad 
consequences.  This  painful  duty  discharged,  she  then  led 
me  to  a  grave,  and  bade  me  read  the  inscription  on  the 
tablet  at  the  head.  It  was  my  father’s  grave.  We  knelt 
beside  it  together,  and,  stooping  down  with  our  folded 
hands  upon  the  marble,  she  required  of  me  a  vow,  that  I 
would  never,  through  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  in 
illness  or  in  health,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  so  much  as  taste 
of  that  polluted  draught  which  had  been  the  ruin  of  her 
husband,  and  her  sons. 

“  Most  feelingly — most  gladly  did  my  lips  pronounce 
this  vow  ;  and  then  I  rose,  and  asked  my  mother  to  point 
out  my  brothers’  graves,  that  I  might  offer  it  also  upon 
them.  My  mother  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  while 
I  stood  waiting.  ‘Your  brothers,  my  child,’  said  she, ‘are 
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sleeping  far  away ;  one  in  the  deep  sea,  another  beneath 
the  glow  of  sunnier  skies  than  these.  Let  us  return.’ 

“We  did  so;  and  from  that  day  I  never  entered  my 
mother’s  door  after  a  week’s — nay,  even  a  day’s  absence, 
but  her  first  question,  even  before  she  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  my  cheek,  was — whether  I  had  kept  my  vow? 
Even  when  my  graver  studies  had  commenced,  and  I 
was  separated  from  her  sometimes  for  years,  her  question 
was  the  same,  before  she  folded  me  in  her  arms,  or  took 
me  really  to  her  heart.  It  is  now  nearly  three  years 
since  I  was  called  upon  to  part  with  my  last  earthly  friend. 
My  mother’s  health  had  been  for  some  time  declining ; 
and  scarcely  a  month  after  she  had  seen  me  in  deacon’s 
orders,  she  breathed  her  last,  with  that  vow  upon  her  lips, 
as  if  she  imagined  me  to  be  repeating  it  beside  her. 

“And  now,  Margaret,  what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is, 
whether  you  think  the  member  of  such  a  family  has  any 
right  to  hold  a  place  in  respectable,  in  refined  society  ?” 

“  I  think,”  said  Margaret,  “  that  the  child  of  such  a 
mother,  provided  he  keeps  his  vow  inviolate,  has  no  mean 
title  to  aspire  to  be  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth.” 

“  Perhaps  I  have  not  yet  asked  you  all,”  said  Owen, 
faltering ;  “  will  you  tell  me  frankly,  whether  you  think 
a  delicate,  and  even  a  reasonable  woman,  would  not, 
for  the  causes  I  have  stated  to  you,  reject  me  as  her 
husband ?” 

“  I  think,”  said  Margaret  promptly,  and  with  her 
accustomed  candour,  “  that  any  delicate  woman,  provided 
she  was  reasonable,  might  be  proud  to  be  your  w7ife.” 

"  Thank  you,  Margaret ;  thank  you,  a  thousand  times. 
I  will  now  go  in  with  you,  and  spend  the  evening  with 
your  sweet  cousin,  more  happily  than  I  have  ever  done 
before.” 
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“  Stay  one  moment,”  said  Margaret,  “but  no,  what 
am  I  doing !  Another  time  I  will  talk  with  you ;  not 
now.”  And  she  repeated  to  herself  her  brother  Robert’s 
contemptuous  words — 4  What  is  Owen  Meredith  to  you, 
that  you  should  be  meddling  in  his  affairs !’ 

Still  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  mind  like  Margaret’s 
to  be  happy  under  the  conviction  of  having  neglected  so 
appropriate  an  opportunity  of  telling  an  important — 
nay,  a  necessary  truth  ;  and  her  self-reproach  was  by  no 
means  lessened,  on  beholding  the  altered  bearing  of  the 
man  she  had  thus  injured. 

Owen,  on  his  part,  was  like  a  prisoner  let  loose  from 
bondage.  He  met  the  cordial  welcome  of  the  Squire,  in 
an  open,  manly  manner ;  he  condoled  with  Mrs.  Allonby 
on  the  general  derangement  of  her  domestic  economy, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  her  own  personal  superin¬ 
tendence  ;  he  met  the  boisterous  hilarity  of  the  youths 
with  something  like  their  own  uncouth  humour  ;  but, 
above  all,  he  approached  Louisa  with  the  air  of  one  who 
could  meet  her  almost  on  equal  terms ;  and,  when  her 
books  were  opened,  and  their  titles  and  character  dis¬ 
cussed,  he  astonished  even  his  warmest  admirers,  by 
the  fluency  and  eloquence  with  which  lie  could  express 
himself,  when  literature  in  general  was  the  subject  of 
conversation. 

“  Well  done,  parson  !”  was  the  exclamation  of  one  of 
the  Allonby  youths,  after  a  burst  of  such  eloquence ;  but 
even  this  expression  of  rude  approbation,  and  the  smart 
slap  on  the  shoulder  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  Owen 
could  now  receive,  not  only  with  good  nature,  but  with  a 
sort  of  easy  grace ;  so  much  was  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
world  softened  and  beautified  to  his  once  distempered 
vision.  He  was,  indeed,  nn  altered  man.  The  glance  of 
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his  eye  was  bold  and  intelligent ;  his  voice  deep-toned 
and  clear ;  and  the  whole  expression  of  his  countenance 
lighted  up  with  that  wild  and  spiritual  beauty,  which 
belongs  only  to  the  highest  order  of  human  intellect,  and 
human  feeling. 

‘‘‘What  have  I  done!”  said  Margaret;  inwardly 
reproved,  yet  pleased  to  behold  this  fresh  evidence  of 
what  she  had  always  believed  to  belong  to  the  character 
of  Owen.  “I  have  wantonly  allowed  a  spark  to  kindle 
into  fire;  and  it  must  now  be  my  stern  duty  to  extinguish 
it  all.” 

Saddened  by  the  conviction  that  this  cruel  task  must 
be  discharged  before  her  mind  could  be  restored  to  peace, 
Margaret  entered  upon  the  engagements  of  the  following 
day,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest  to  the 
master  of  Heatherstone  Grange. 

For  some  years  past,  the  game  on  this  estate  had  been 
increasingly  liable  to  the  depredations  of  poachers  ;  and, 
although  no  man  threatened  more  loudly  than  the  Squire, 
and  few  valued  the  preservation  of  their  game  at  a  higher 
rate,  all  attempts  at  detection  had  hitherto  been  baffled 
in  a  manner  which  sometimes  exasperated  his  temper 
against  the  whole  surrounding  neighbourhood  ;  while  it 
quickened  the  intellects  of  the  young  Allonbys,  on  this 
particular  point,  to  a  degree  almost  equal  to  that  of  a 
North  American  hunter. 

Now,  however,  a  crisis  had  arrived  in  the  state  of 
these  important  affairs.  Suspicion  had  fixed  itself  upon 
the  young  Hursts ;  and  one  of  them  had  actually  disap¬ 
peared,  under  a  conviction  of  deserving  the  doom 
impending  over  him.  The  other,  perhaps  more  wisely, 
remained  on  the  spot^;  and,  with  something  of  the  cold, 
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impenetrable  aspect  of  his  father,  repelled  every  endea¬ 
vour  to  bring  his  delinquencies  to  light. 

Like  a  chafed  lion,  smarting  from  the  shot  of  an 
unseen  enemy,  Squire  Allonby  put  himself  into  that  kind 
of"  passion  which  he  was  rather  proud  of  exhibiting, 
because  he  thought  it  gave  him  dignity  and  importance 
in  his  family;  and,  as  he  met  none  to  oppose  him,  the  tide 
of  public  feeling  being  universally  against  the  Hursts, 
he  went  foaming  about  his  house,  altogether  more 
uncomfortable  than  if  any  one  had  taken  the  offenders’ 
part.  Nor  was  it  long  before  another  outlet  was  afforded 
to  his  indignant  feelings,  by  his  son  Robert’s  actually 
lifting  up  his  voice,  and  saying — “  He  was  a  fine  fellow, 
after  all (the  Hurst  who  had  absconded,)  “  and  worth 
twenty  of  such  men  as  his  father,  and  the  other  son.” 

In  an  instant,  the  ponderous  riding-whip  of  Squire 
Allonby  was  raised,  and  this  time  the  action  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  no  empty  threat — it  fell  again  and  again  upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  unresisting  son,  whose  cheek  turned 
ashy  pale  under  the  infliction. 

This  was,  in  short,  the  only  means  of  discipline  which 
Mr.  Allonby  had  ever  dreamed  of  in  his  family.  It  had 
had  its  effect ;  and  was  followed  by  its  natural  conse¬ 
quences.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the  young 
Allonbys  had  acknowledged  a  milder  government,  in 
that  of  their  tutor  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  very  reason  why 
they  did  acknowledge  it,  was  because  of  its  lenity,  as 
well  as  its  justice.  Besides  which,  there  was  an  intellec¬ 
tual  superiority  in  the  mind  and  conversation  of  Owen, 
to  which,  during  the  hours  of  tuition,  they  yielded  a 
willing  submission.  At  the  hospitable  table,  in  the  old 
dining-room  of  Heatherstone  Grange ;  in  the  stable, 
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amongst  the  sportsmen  who  often  congregated  there, 
Owen  was,  indeed,  an  insignificant  being,  open  to  con¬ 
tempt  by  every  act,  and  liable  to  betray  his  ignorance 
whenever  he  opened  his  lips  ;  but,  in  the  school-room, 
it  was  curious  to  behold  the  mastery  he  exercised  over 
those  herculean  youths,  delicate  and  slightly  moulded  as 
he  was.  Perhaps  none  of  them  felt  this  so  much  as 
Robert ;  simply  because  they  were  less  capable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  intellectual  superiority;  and,  when  the  wayward 
boy  was  in  his  happiest  moods,  he  would  often  prefer  the 
society  of  his  tutor,  to  that  of  the  most  skilful  grooms 
in  his  father’s  stable. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  occasion  of  Robert 
receiving  his  father’s  chastisement,  that  he  lingered 
longer  than  usual  with  Margaret,  in  the  yew-tree  shade, 
where  their  sterile  garden  displayed  its  rose-bush,  now 
stripped  of  leaves,  and  its  Michaelmas  daisy,  blooming  in 
spite  of  autumnal  winds.  The  brother  and  the  sister  had 
both  been  unusually  silent,  for  there  was  a  dreariness  in 
the  scene  altogether,  which  seemed  to  have  touched  even 
their  young  minds  with  sadness ;  and  Margaret,  partly 
from  the  want  of  something  else  to  say,  at  last  reminded 
her  brother  that  his  school- hours  had  commenced. 

“  I  don’t  care  much  about  that  to-day,”  replied 
Robert,  carelessly.  “  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Madgy, 
about  my  mother.” 

Margaret  looked  up  in  amazement :  Mrs.  Allonby 
was  a  person  never  talked  about  by  any  one,  especially  in 
her  own  family ;  and  Robert  spoke  in  a  tone  so  different 
from  his  usual  manner,  she  was  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to 
make  of  it. 

“  Yes,  Margaret,”  he  continued,  “  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  my  mother.  It  has  struck  me  during  the  last 
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week,  more  than  it  ever  did  before,  that  we  are  all  very 
careless  about  her  health  and  happiness ;  that  she  has  fill 
the  trouble  of  the  family ;  and  that  we  make  her  but 
little  return.” 

“  You  are  right,  dear  Robert,”  said  Margaret ;  “  I 
have  often  thought  of  the  same  thing  myself ;  and  I  have 
tried  lately  to  help  her  a  good  deal ;  but  I  assure  you  it 

it  is  verv  difficult.” 

•/ 

“  Never  mind  that,  Madgy.  You  must  try  more  and 
more ;  for  old  age  will  come  ;  and  if  you  do  not  think 
of  her  declining  health,  who  will?” 

Old  age,  Robert !  what  makes  you  think  of  old  age 
to-day.  Surely  that  is  far  enough  off.” 

“Well,  Madgy,  never  mind  that  either — nevermind 
what  makes  me  talk  of  old  age  to-dav.  Bear  with  me 
a  little  longer ;  I  shall  not  trouble  you  in  this  way 
to-morrow.” 

“  What  can  you  mean,  Robert  ?  I  am  sure  some 
strange  thing  has  come  over  you  ;  you  have  been  so 
different  ever  since  my  father” — - — 

“  Don’t  mention  that,  Margaret ;  1  warn  you,  neither 
in  jest,  nor  in  earnest,  to  mention  that.  I  want  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  keep  my  temper,  now.” 

As  Robert  said  this,  he  drew  his  sister’s  arm  over 
his  shoulder;  and,  placing  his  own  around  her  waist, 
they  walked  together  in  silence,  down  the  yew-tree  walk, 
until  he  suddenly  recollected  the  lateness  of  the  hour  ; 
when,  pressing  a  hasty  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  he  sprang 
across  one  of  the  garden  beds,  and  joined  his  brothers 
in  the  school-room.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
he  was  unusually  absent  that  morning  ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  his  behaviour  to  his  tutor  was  more  respectful 
and  considerate  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Owen 
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himself,  however,  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own 
secret  meditations,  to  be  any  very  critical  observer  of  the 
conduct  of  his  pupils;  and  the  peculiar  state  of  Robert’s 
mind  would  have  been  wholly  unnoticed,  but  for  a  very 
sligdit  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day. 

Louisa  Linton  happening  to  be  more  than  usually 
occupied,  and  a  mysterious  kind  of  general  movement  in 
the  house  rendering  Owen’s  situation  there  rather  an 
intrusion  than  otherwise,  he  retired  to  the  school-room, 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging,  uninterruptedly,  the  train 
of  his  own  pleasant  thoughts  ;  not  doubting  but  that  the 
evening  would  bring  its  accustomed  walk,  and  thus 
reward  him  for  his  patient  endurance  of  less  congenial 
moments. 

Like  all  self-constituted  heroes  of  romance,  Owen 
was  in  a  state  of  high  poetical  excitement.  Choice 
couplets,  and  stanzas,  and  apostrophes  to  the  nameless 
one,  floating  through  his  brain,  mingled  with  images  the 
most  attractive  and  brilliant,  which  the  imagination  of 
poet,  or  of  painter,  ever  conjured  up.  Pens,  ink,  and 
paper  lay  before  him:  it  was  a  relief  to  write  down  the 
overflowings  of  his  fancy ;  until,  weary  and  disgusted 
with  the  insufficiency  of  words  to  express  what  was 
labouring  in  his  heart,  he  tore  the  paper  he  had  scribbled 
over,  and  then  stooped  down,  and  gathered  up  the  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  floor,  lest  thoughts  too  sacred  should  be 
exposed  to  vulgar  observation. 

Intent  upon  destroying  every  vestige  of  this  work  of 
his  own  hands,  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  having  taken 
up  a  scrap  of  soiled  and  crumpled  paper  along  with  his 
own,  until  it  had  been  torn  in  many  pieces ;  when  his 
eye  was  suddenly  struck  with  rather  an  extraordinary 
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kind  of  penmanship,  and  the  words,  “At  six  on  the  evening 
of  Friday  the  fifteenth.”  The  curiosity  of  an  idler  is 
easily  excited :  that  very  day  was  the  fifteenth.  Owen 
sought  for  the  other  fragments,  and  was  so  long  in 
finding  them,  that  the  evening  closed  in  before  he  was 
able  to  put  the  whole  together,  so  as  to  discover  any 
meaning  to  the  words.  It  was  a  mean  and  barbarous 
hand,  and  would  scarcely  have  awakened  interest  enough 
to  excite  a  second  thought,  but  that  every  fresh  word 
added  to  the  fragment,  conveyed  a  sort  of  half-hidden 
import,  which  could  not  fail  to  awaken  suspicion,  even  in 
a  mind  preoccupied  like  Owen’s.*  After  repeated  exami¬ 
nation,  however,  no  address  could  be  found,  and  Owen 
determined  to  regard  the  whole  as  emanating  from  the 
stable,  or  the  kitchen ;  and,  consequently,  altogether 
unimportant  to  him. 

Satisfied  with  this  conclusion,  he  was  sauntering  along 
one  of  the  walks  in  the  yew-tree  garden,  when  the  figure 
of  Margaret  Allonby  suddenly  crossed  his  path. 

“  I  have  come  out  in  search  of  you,”  said  Margaret, 
“  for  I  thought  it  was  only  right  to  tell  you  what  all  this 
bustle  in  the  house  is  about.” 

“We  are  well  met,  then,”  said  Owen,  anxious  to  avoid 
any  detail  of  household  disturbances.  We  are  well  met; 
for  I  want  you  to  decipher  the  mysterious  characters  on 
this  paper,  or  rather  to  interpret  them  when  they  are 
deciphered,  for  that  is  the  great  difficulty  with  me.” 

Owen  then  arranged  the  fragments  of  paper  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  placed  them  in  Margaret’s  hand.  Her 
quick  eye  glanced  over  the  words.  She  understood  them 
but  too  well ;  and  laying  upon  Owen  a  solemn  charge 
not  to  disclose  to  any  human  being  what  had  transpired, 
but  to  go  into  the  house,  and  when  the  family  had 
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gathered  round  the  tea-table,  if  any  one  asked  for  her, 
to  say  that  he  had  met  her  on  her  way  to  the  village  ; 
she  wrapped  her  shawl  more  closely  around  her,  and  flew 
with  almost  supernatural  speed  down  the  field  which  com¬ 
municated  with  her  father’s  garden. 

The  village  of  Heatherstone  was  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley  between  two  distinct  ranges  of  high  ground,  which 
terminated  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  in  a  lofty  and 
rugged  cliff,  at  the  base  of  which  rolled  the  ocean.  Still 
the  character  of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  village 
vras  almost  exclusively  pastoral,  though  a  few  scattered 
huts  between  it  and  the  sea,  were  evidently  the  habitations 
of  those  whose  occupation  was  connected  with  the  great 
deep.  The  bias  of  public  opinion  was  not  very  favourable 
to  this  portion  of  the  community  ;  and  if  the  fire-side 
gossip  of  the  village  of  Heatherstone  had  been  worthy 
of  belief,  strange  tales  might  have  been  told  of  shipwrecks 
on  that  fearful  coast — of  scenes  in  which,  the  perished,  or 
even  the  perishing,  had  not  had  fair  play  at  the  hands  of 
their  brethren  on  the  coast ;  but  chiefly  of  smuggling 
exploits,  with  all  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  strata¬ 
gems  by  which  the  iron  hand  of  executive  justice  had 
been  evaded. 

Altogether  that  part  of  the  country  which  lay  between 
the  village  and  the  sea,  had  acquired  a  character  by  no 
means  attractive  to  the  timid  and  the  unprotected ; 
and  scarcely  in  the  broad  noon  of  summer,  would  a  delicate 
female  have  trusted  herself  alone  upon  that  beach.  Yet 
to  this  very  spot  it  was,  that  Margaret  Allonby  w'ith 
breathless  speed  was  hastening,  regardless  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  gloom  of  advancing  night,  of  the  dreary  heights  she 
had  yet  to  cross,  of  the  perilous  descent  to  the  shore,  and 
of  the  dark  hollows  and  deep  caves  which  broke  the 
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majestic  outline  of  the  cliffs.  On  all,  or  any  one  of  these, 
Margaret  never  once  bestowed  a  thought.  Her  mind  was 
set  upon  reaching  a  particular  spot  before  the  hour  of 
six  ;  and  though  she  had  often,  in  girlish  pastime,  tra¬ 
versed  those  wild  paths  in  company  with  her  brothers, 
she  knew  too  well  the  nature  of  that  precipitous  descent, 
not  to  be  aware  that  a  single  moment  lost  by  the  way, 
might  wholly  defeat  the  object  of  her  enterprise.  The 
wide  ocean  was  now  before  her,  blue,  and  cold,  and  un¬ 
fathomable  ;  revealing  none  of  its  dark  secrets  to  her 
eager  gaze.  There  seemed  to  be  a  speck  upon  its  bosom. 
She  held  her  breath  for  a  moment.  It  was  a  nearer  object 
— there  were  two — two  figures  on  the  path  before  her. 
Could  one  of  them  be  her  brother?  She  hastened  on. 
They  were  two  fishermen.  Amazed  to  see  her  there,  they 
would  have  stopped  and  learned  her  strange  errand  ;  but 
she  passed  them  so  rapidly,  that  they  were  too  much 
bewildered  to  speak. 

Arrived  at  last  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  Margaret 
looked  down.  At  a  fearful  depth  below  her  was  a  boat 
upon  the  beach.  One  man  alone  remained  with  it,  and 
he  stretched  his  head  as  if  watching  impatiently  for  some 
one  in  the  distance.  Now  was  the  difficulty  of  the  path 
to  be  tried.  Margaret  began  to  descend;  it  required  all 
her  natural  agility  and  strength  to  make  sure  her  footing, 
and  often  was  her  own  safety  endangered  by  the  hurried 
glance  she  cast  to  the  distance,  to  see  if  other  forms  had 
yet  appeared.  Half-way  down, she  ventured  to  take  time 
to  breathe  again.  But,  no — “  they  are  coming;  they  are 
coming,  and  he  is  with  them.”  Again  she  hastened  on. 
There  was  a  splash  of  the  oars,  a  suppressed  greeting,  and 
Robert  Allonby  had  already  set  his  foot  upon  the  edge  of 
the  boat,  which  had  been  pushed  off  amongst  the  break- 
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ers,  when  a  loud  shriek  from  the  cliff  made  all  the  party 
look,  and  look  again  ;  for  the  increasing  darkness,  and 
the  blackness  of  the  damp  rocks,  rendered  it  difficult  to 
perceive  any  object  distinctly  at  that  distance. 

“  That  was  my  sister  Margaret’s  voice,”  said  Robert, 
“  if  I  know  one  sound  from  another.” 

“And  what  if  it  was?”  said  one  of  the  boatmen 
sullenly.  “  Those  who  embark  with  us,  must  not  be  kept 
back  by  the  scream  of  a  silly  girl. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Robert,  piqued  by  this  as¬ 
sumption  of  authority,  “  Margaret  Allonby  was  never  yet 
called  a  silly  girl  by  those  who  knew  her ;  and  I  w7ont 
stir  an  inch  until  I  have  seen  her  safely  at  the.  bottom 
of  that  cliff.” 

“  And  her  father,  and  his  pack  of  hounds  along  with 
him,”  said  another  of  the  men. 

In  another  moment  Margaret  would  have  been  too 
late.  But  now,  at  the  very  point  of  time  when  the  proud 
youth  had  been,  as  he  considered  it,  insulted  by  his  com¬ 
rades,  his  sister  was  by  his  side,  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
her  tears  upon  his  cheek,  and  her  kind  voice  whispering 
such  entreaties  in  his  ear,  as  none  but  a  heart  of  adamant 
could  have  resisted. 

At  the  same  time  young  Hurst,  who  was  one  of  the 
party  in  the  boat,  used  every  species  of  that  rude  eloquence 
of  which  he  was  master,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
vulgar  sarcasm,  to  lure  his  victim  once  more  into  his  toils. , 

Indignant  at  this  interference  from  such  a  quarter,  and 
at  the  unfair  advantage  thus  taken  of  her  brother’s  youth 
and  wayward  temper,  Margaret  turned  a  fearless  look  of 
defiance  towards  men,  from  whom  almost  any  other 
woman  would  have  shrunk  appalled,  especially  in  such  a 
place. 
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“Off !  off!  ”  said  she,  £t  with  your  vile  boat,  or  you  will 
repent  of  your  delay.” 

£i  Repent  of  it,  shall  we  ?  ’’said  young*  Hurst ;  and  the 
whole  party  joined  in  a  chorus  of  laughter. 

Gladly  would  Margaret  now  have  retreated,  for  her 
courage  was  at  last  beginning  to  give  w'ay ;  but  seeing 
that  her  brother  still  hesitated  whether  to  accompany  her 
or  them,  she  roused  herself  again,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  push  off  without  him.  She  had,  besides,  her 
watch  and  some  money  in  reserve,  to  offer  as  a  bribe ;  but 
her  great  spirit  was  not  yet  so  far  subdued,  and  she  said 
again  in  a  more  authoritative  voice  than  before;  ££  I  know 
you,  James  Hurst,  disguised  as  you  are  ;  and  I  tell  you, 
if  you  do  not  push  off  this  instant,  I  will  utter  a  shriek 
that  will  bring  other  eyes  upon  you  besides  mine.” 

This  threat  had  its  weight  with  the  party,  who  seemed 
to  be  simultaneously  struck  with  the  improbability  of  a 
young  person  like  Margaret  Allonby  having  come  to  that 
solitary  and  fearful  place  alone.  That  she  had  other 
members  of  her  family  stationed  within  reach  of  her 
voice,  was  an  idea  which  they  appeared  surprised  they 
had  not  thought  of  before  ;  and  while  Margaret  yet  held 
her  brother  in  her  strong  grasp,  without  being  able  to 
draw  him  back  more  than  a  few  paces  from  the  water’s 
edge,  the  oars  were  struck  hastily  into  the  foaming  tide, 
and  the  boat,  and  its  lawless  crew,  soon  vanished  from 
their  sight. 

To  be  defeated  in  a  wicked  purpose  has  generally  the 
worst  possible  effect  upon  the  heart  and  temper.  Robert 
Allonby  felt  mortified  and  vexed,  that  he  had  lowered 
himself  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  lowest  of  mankind  ; 
nor  could  the  kind  soothing  of  his  sister  soften  the  petu¬ 
lance  with  which  he  betrayed  but  too  plainly,  how  little 
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he  really  thanked  her  for  her  interference.  Margaret 
endured  all  this  without  remonstrance.  She  wrould  have 
endured  much  more  for  the  sake  of  gaining  such  a  point ; 
and,  pleased  and  grateful  for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
dearest  w7ish,  she  accommodated  herself  so  far  to  her 
brother’s  sullen  mood,  as  to  walk  with  him  in  perfect 
silence  up  to  her  father’s  house.  On  entering  the  garden, 
she  turned  to  him  kindly,  and  said,  in  her  gentlest  voice, 
“  Dear  Robert,  don’t  be  under  any  anxiety  about  the 
affair  of  this  evening  being  known  farther  than  you  like. 
I  left  w7ord  that  I  was  gone  to  the  village ;  and  it  would 
appear  quite  natural  to  every  one  that  you  had  gone 
with  me.” 

Robert  made  no  reply  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
were  joined  by  Owen,  who  appeared  to  be  hastening  away 
from  the  house  at  more  than  his  accustomed  speed.  He 
passed  them  without  a  word  ;  but  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  asked  of  Margaret  if  he  could  speak  one  word 
with  her  alone. 

“  Is  it  true,”  said  he,  in  a  state  of  almost  breathless 
agitation— “  Is  it  true  that  preparations  are  going  on  for 
— for  ” - 

“  For  Louisa’s  marriage  with  my  brother  James,”  said 
Margaret,  very  decidedly. 

“And  you!”  exclaimed  Owen  —  “You,  Margaret 
Allonby,  could  see  and  know  all  this,  and  never  tell  me  a 
word  of  it.  An  hour  ago,  I  dreamed  when  I  thought  of 
you,  that  I  had  a  friend  ;  now  I  know  you  are  but  too 
like  the  rest  of  your  sex — false — false  !” 

Owen  said  this  with  a  bitterness  which  made  poor 
Margaret  absolutely  shrink  away  from  him ;  so  strong, 
so  fearful,  is  the  force  of  human  feeling,  in  its  utmost 
might.  Margaret  knew  she  had  been  wrong ;  yet  she 
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could  not  believe  herself  deserving  of  so  hard  a  censure, 
and  she  retired,  at  an  early  hour,  from  the  busy  scenes 
her  father’s  house  presented,  to  reflect,  in  the  solitude  of 
her  own  chamber,  upon  the  events  of  that  day  ;  and  to  ask 
of  her  heart,  and  her  conscience,  what  was  wrong,  and 
how  the  evil  might  best  be  remedied. 
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It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  early  part  of  October, 
when  the  sky  was  without  a  cloucl,  when  the  leaves 
were  motionless  on  the  trees,  and  the  crisp  grass  rustled 
underneath  the  sportsman’s  tread,  that  Margaret  Allonby 
and  her  fair  cousin  looked  out  from  the  old-fashioned 
window  of  the  apartment  appropriated  to  their  especial 
use,  over  a  wide  tract  of  country,  interspersed  with 
villages  and  hamlets,  yellow  corn-fields,  heath  and  copse, 
and  wood  and  dell — wanting  in  nothing  but  mountains, 
to  render  it  both  beautiful  and  Sublime.  For  there,  in 
the  distance,  was  the  blue  expanse  of  ocean ;  and  here 
and  there  a  gallant  bark  upon  its  bosom,  going  forth 
like  a  winged  messenger,  into  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  world. 

“What  a  beautiful  day!”  said  Margaret,  “just  the 
kind  of  morning  one  would  choose  for  setting  out  on  a 
journey  ;  almost  enough  to  make  me  envy  you,  Louisa, 
for,  if  ever  I  am  married,  I  shall  wish  to  prepare  for  it 
in  such  weather  as  this.” 

A  deep  sigh  was  all  the  answer  Margaret  received ; 
and  she  turned  away  from  the  glowing  landscape,  to  look 
at  her  cousin,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  ^whence  came 
that  sigh,  and  why  she  was  not  altogether  happy. 

A  stranger,  who  had  seen  the  two  cousins,  would  have 
instantly  concluded  that  Margaret  was  the  bride  elect ; 
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so  full  of  contentment,  and  of  youthful  hope,  was  her 
healthy  and  happy  face ;  while  Louisa,  pale,  languid,  and 
melancholy,  leaned,  in  a  graceful  and  bending  attitude, 
with  one  arm  on  the  table,  over  which  hung  a  tall 
mirror,  alternately  glancing  at  her  own  countenance,  and 
then  looking  down  at  a  wreath  of  white  roses  which  she 
held  listlessly  in  her  hand,  as  if  unwilling  either  to 
relinquish  them  entirely,  or  to  consider  them  as  the  future 
ornament  of  her  brow. 

The  apartment,  too,  was  strewed  with  dresses  of  the 
most  costly  fabric,  elegantly  made,  yet  so  carelessly  dis¬ 
posed,  that  they  seemed  more  as  if  cast  aside,  than 
acknowledged  as  the  property  of  a  rightful  owner.  And 
this  was  preparing  for  her  marriage ! 

“  Louisa,”  said  Margaret,  “  I  don't  think  your  heart  is 
in  this  business  yet.  Do  tell  me  what  you  wish,  and  I 
will  labour  for  you  night  and  day,  to  bring  it  about. 
Look  out  with  me  from  this  window.  There  is  Branston 
Hall — at  least  the  woods  around  it,  and  the  wide  fields, 
rich  pastures,  flocks  and  herds,  and  cottages,  and  labour¬ 
ers,  with  their  families,  whose  mistress  you  will  shortly 
be.  Does  not  this  satisfy  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  Louisa,  and  she  too  rose,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  “  It  more  than  satisfies  me.” 

“Then  what  is  your  heart  pining  for?  Is  James 
himself  not  all  you  could  desire?” 

“  No,”  was  the  faint  answer  of  Louisa.  “Then  let  me 
tell  him  so,”  exclaimed  Margaret,  seizing  both  her  hands. 
“  You  must  not — you  shall  not  marry  him  for  the  sake  of 
being  mistress  of  Branston  Hall.” 

Louisa  cast  another  glance  at  those  rich  woods,  upon 
which  the  tints  of  autumn  were  still  glowing — another 
glance  at  the  bridal  dresses,  and  the  wreath  she  still  held 
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in  her  hand.  There  was  every  thing  to  gratify  the  vanity 
of  woman ;  but  what  was  there  for  her  heart? 

A  nearer  portion  of  the  landscape  displayed  the  village 
of  Heatherstone.  The  cottage  windows  gleaming  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  chimneys  sending  out  their  upward 
columns  of  white  smoke,  contrasted  with  the  purple  of 
the  distant  woods.  One  line  of  buildings  so  mean  and 
regular,  that  Louisa  seldom  looked  at  them,  were  now 
distinctly  seen,  from  the  scattering  of  the  summer  leaves. 
Had  one  of  these,  the  humble  lodging  of  the  curate,  been 
more  worthy  of  the  mind  which  dwelt  within,  how  little 
would  she  then  have  thought  of  the  rich  domain  where 
stood  her  future  home.  To  her,  however,  mind  was  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant — only  so  far  as  it  gratified  her 
vanity  the  more,  to  be  admired  by  a  man  of  cultivated 
understanding.  Thus,  when  she  weighed  the  good  and 
evil  of  her  future  lot,  it  seemed  to  her  sometimes  a 
prouder  triumph  to  win  the  affections  of  Owen,  than  to 
rule  as  the  mistress  of  Branston  Hall. 

“  But  you  cannot  wish  to  be  loved  by  one  man,  and  to 
marry  another,”  said  Margaret,  who  always  pressed  the 
subject  home  in  the  plain  language  of  unvarnished  truth. 
“  I  am  sure  you  never  would  be  so  wicked  as  to  do  that.” 

Louisa  always  replied  with  petulance  to  such  remarks, 
for  nothing  is  more  unpleasant  than  to  have  a  fancied 
and  romantic  good,  set  before  us  as  a  positive  and  vulgar 
evil.  Would  that  every  woman,  whose  own  heart  is  a 
treacherous  counsellor,  had  a  friend  beside  her,  as  faithful 
and  plain-spoken  as  Margaret ! 

Yet  Margaret  could  be  romantic  in  her  own  way  ;  for 
what  woman  cannot?  But  it  was  only  on  subjects  of  high 
moral  feeling,  that  her  enthusiasm  burst  forth.  Wherever 
oppression  or  cruelty  met  her  view,  her  eye  flashed  indig- 
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nation,  and  her  high  soul  rebelled  against  the  shackles  of 
society,  which  kept  her,  as  a  woman,  feeble  and  helpless. 
Wherever  she  saw  the  delicate  and  the  sensitive  over¬ 
borne  by  the  powerful  and  the  rude,  she  fearlessly  took 
part  with  the  weaker  side ;  but  especially  where  she 
beheld  woman  untrue  to  that  high  character  of  purity  and 
unselfishness,  with  which  her  imagination  invested  her, 
and  deprived  of  which,  she  believed  that  woman  must 
ever  be  contemptible  in  society,  and  unhappy  and  degraded 
in  her  own  mind  :  then  she  was  an  enthusiast  indeed,  for 
the  warmth  of  her  heart  knew  no  bounds  in  her  advocacy 
of  good,  or  her  contempt  of  evil. 

Margaret  knew  within  her  own  heart  that  she  herself 
could  have  been  faithful  to  any  man  she  had  deemed 
worthy  of  her  love,  through  poverty,  and  neglect — 
through  trial,  and  temptation ;  and  strong  in  this  con¬ 
viction,  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  understand  how  her 
cousin  —  how  any  woman,  indeed,  could  weigh  in  the 
balance,  where  her  affections  were  engaged,  either  houses, 
or  lands,  or  any  other  earthly  good.  This  was  her  kind  of 
romance.  But  with  Louisa  the  case  was  widely  different, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  the  arguments 
Margaret  made  use  of,  should  have  much  weight,  while 
the  broad  fields  belonging  to  Branston  Hall,  and  the 
deep  woods  which  surrounded  that  ancestral  dwelling, 
lay  smiling  in  the  sunshine,  and  perpetually  in  view ; 
more  especially  when  they  were  so  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  humble  habitation  of  the  curate  of  Heatherstone. 
James  Allonby,  too,  had  an  influence  peculiar  to  men  of 
his  stamp — an  influence  in  the  position  he  assumed  in 
society,  and  which  no  one  appeared  disposed  to  dispute 
with  him — an  influence  in  the  fine  horses  and  the  fierce 
dogs  which  formed  so  important  a  part  of  his  establish- 
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ment — an  influence  in  his  own  portly  person,  bold  front, 
and  manly  bearing,  as  well  as  in  the  commanding  voice, 
and  domineering  manner,  and  the  general  movement  and 
shock  in  the  established  order  of  things  which  attended 
his  coming.  Whether  he  was  morally  a  great  man,  or 
whether  he  would  have  been  great  apart  from  all  adven¬ 
titious  circumstances,  few  people  were  audacious  enough 
to  inquire ;  for  the  loud  tones  of  his  voice,  the  crack  of 
his  whip,  the  snorting  of  his  high-bred  charger,  the 
tumult  of  his  dogs,  and  his  own  personal  size  and  weight, 
with  all  the  flourish  of  fearless  assumption,  made  way  for 
him  wherever  he  went ;  and  the  young  Squire  of  Brans- 
ton  was  already  beginning  to  eclipse  in  importance  the 
more  experienced  proprietor  of  the  other  half  of  the 
estate. 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  his '  own  pre-eminent  claims 
upon  the  admiration  of  the  female  sex  in  general,  James 
Allonby  was  not  likely  to  suspect  that  any  lurking  interest 
in  favour  of  the  young  clergyman  could  for  a  moment 
interfere  writh  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  Louisa. 
Nor  in  reality  had  he  much  to  fear  on  this  ground. 
Louisa  Linton’s  heart  was  but  too  deeply  engaged  in  what 
she  believed  to  constitute  the  sum  of  worldly  interest. 
Her  taste  might  be  gratified,  her  fancy  might  w-ander, 
but  all  the  affection  she  was  capable  of,  was  true — if  not 
to  James  Allonby,  at  least  to  the  master  of  Branston. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  preparations  for  the  marriage 
went  on  without  hinderance  or  delay.  One  of  the  most 
painful  thoughts  which  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Owen 
in  connexion  with  this  subject,  was,  that  he  himself  would 
be  called  upon  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  but  as  his 
natural  pride  had  already  come  to  his  aid,  so  far  as  to 
enable  him  to  continue  his  accustomed  duties  at  the 
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Grange,  without  betraying  the  different  emotions  which 
contended  for  mastery  in  his  bosom,  so  he  nerved  himself 
for  this  occasion  also,  and  even  felt  a  strange  wild  triumph 
in  the  conviction,  that  he  was  capable  of  going  through 
with  all  that  was  required  of  him,  without  flinching  from 
a  single  duty. 

Never  wTas  bride  more  gracefully  attired  than  Louisa 
as  she  stood  at  the  altar  that  day.  It  was  but  a  country 
scene  after  all,  and  the  people  of  the  village  very  naturally 
thought  that  something  might  have  been  spared  for  the 
poor,  at  such  a  time.  A  handful  of  silver  was  all,  how¬ 
ever,  which  James  Allonby  thought  of  bestowing,  and  he 
threw  this  on  the  ground  as  he  stepped  into  his  carriage, 
more  for  the  pleasure  of  creating  a  rush,  a  shout,  and  a 
scramble,  than  for  any  good  it  was  likely  to  do. 

The  festivity  of  a  wedding-day  after  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  gone,  is  often  rather  difficult  to  sustain. 
A  few  social  and  friendly  neighbours  had  been  invited  to 
spend  the  day  at  the  Grange ;  but  Mrs.  Allonby  was 
more  than  usually  harassed,  Margaret  was  grave;  and,  as 
is  but  too  frequently  the  case  where  mind  has  but  little 
mastery  over  matter,  all  seemed  to  look  to  good  eating 
and  drinking  for  supplying  the  stimulus  of  which  they 
were  in  want. 

Owen  Meredith,  though  he  would  that  day  have 
preferred  hiding  himself  in  a  cave,  or  feeding  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  seclusion  on  the  bread  and  water  of  the  veriest 
anchorite,  had  been  prevailed  -upon  to  join  the  party;  and 
he  did  this  with  the  same  determination  which  had  lately 
influenced  all  his  actions,  that  the  real  state  of  his  mind 
might  more  effectually  escape  detection.  At  all  times 
the  mere  common-place  of  ordinary  conversation  was 
irksome  to  him ;  but  now  it  was  doubly  so,  and  there  was 
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a  peculiar  dulness  in  the  company  convened  on  that 
occasion,  which  affected  his  nerves  with  a  secret  sense  of 
oppression  too  painful  to  be  endured.  In  vain  the  Squire 
applied  himself  to  his  accustomed  wine ;  in  vain  he 
boasted  his  loyalty,  drank  healths  to  the  royal  family, 
and  dragged  in  his  well-known  but  inappropriate  jokes. 
All  would  not  do ;  and  Owen  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
reverie,  when  suddenly  startled  by  a  smart  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  a  question  from  one  of  the  older  youths, 
whether  he  was  thinking  of  his  false  love. 

A  burning  crimson  at  that  moment  rushed  to  Owen  s 
cheek.  Was  his  secret,  then,  discovered ?  No;  he  would 
make  one  effort  more.  At  that  very  moment  the  wine 
stood  beside  him.  There  had  been  a  conspiracy  amongst 
the  young  Allonbys  that  they  would  make  him  drink  the 
health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  Louisa’s  'wedding- 
day;  and  now  the  proposal  was  made,  and  Owen  filled 
his  glass  like  the  rest. 

On  those  whose  only  beverage  is  water,  and  who  are 
besides  dispirited  and  languid,  a  single  glass  of  wine  is 
capable  of  producing  more  excitement  than  would  appear 
possible  to  persons  in  a  different  state  of  mind  and  body. 
With  Owen,  the  rubicon  was  now  passed.  His  vow  was 
broken  ;  and  he  felt,  that  between  him  and  danger,  there 
was  no  barrier  left.  He  felt  this,  but  he  felt  it  without 
any  adequate  alarm.  A  new  sensation  was  creeping 
through  his  veins — a  glow  was  at  his  heart.  He  cared 
not  to  what  extent  he  might  increase  it.  He  was  reckless 
of  consequences.  He  heard  the  young  Allonbys  whis¬ 
pering  to  each  other — he  saw  their  suppressed  laughter — 
and  he  who  had  hitherto  been  so  painfully  susceptible  of 
ridicule,  feared  no  man.  He  grew  vain  and  talkative, 
led  on  by  the  mischievous  youths,  who  considered  them- 
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selves  as  having  got  up  an  excellent  scene.  Lastly — for 
one  sweeping  conclusion  is  enough— -Owen  was  led  up 
stairs,  after  having  betrayed  all  it  had  been  his  study 
during  the  past  month  to  conceal,  as  well  as  having  been 
guilty  of  every  foolish  boast  to  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  day,  and  the  previous  state  of  his  own  mind,  could 
give  occasion. 

One  would  certainly  suppose  that  the  uprising  on  the 
morning  after  such  a  scene,  the  meeting  with  observant 
eyes,  and  the  return,  after  such  a  loss  of  dignity,  to  the 
accustomed  pursuits  and  occupations  of  a  rational  man, 
would  be  sufficiently  humiliating  of  itself  to  work  a  cure, 
did  not  our  observation  of  human  life  convince  us  to  the 
contrary.  With  Owen,  however,  the  case  was  a  more 
than  usually  painful  one.  Awaking  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning  with  the  sunshine  glaring  through  his  curtains, 
and  a  headach  absolutely  enough  to  deafen  him,  he  was 
sufficiently  alive  to  present  things,  to  know  that  his 
appearance  would  be  hailed  by  his  pupils  with  every 
demonstration  of  triumph  and  delight,  at  having  ob¬ 
tained  so  complete  a  victory  over  his  resolution  and  self- 
command.  He  even  heard  them  already  throwing  handfuls 
of  gravel  up  to  his  window,  until  a  voice,  which  he  could 
not  doubt  was  Margaret’s,  called  them  away,  and  then  all 
was  silent,  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  reflections. 

Yes,  one  would  think  that  the  song  of  the  birds  in  a 
bright  sunny  morning ;  the  opening  of  the  fresh  flowers, 
each  w  ith  its  coronet  of  pearly  dew ;  the  whispering  of 
the  fresh  pure  wind  amongst  the  leafy  trees ;  the  flow  of 
crystal  water ;  the  bleating  of  happy  flocks ;  and  the 
husbandman’s  renewal  of  healthy  and  wholesome  toil 
beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  whose  own  wide  fields  of 
azure  reflect  no  stain,  or  spot,  or  blemish,  from  the  paths 
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of  human  frailty  which  mar  the  beauty  of  the  world  be¬ 
low. — One  would  think  that  all  this  awaiting  guilty  man 
on  his  first  uprising  from  the  senseless  slumber  of  intem¬ 
perance,  would  remind  him  almost  too  forcibly,  that  he 
alone  of  all  the  creatures  of  that  fair  and  glorious  world 
had  voluntarily  resigned  the  highest  attributes  of  his 
nature — had  willingly  relinquished  the  noble  powers 
which  God  had  given  him — and,  lying  down  at  night 
without  gratitude  and  without  praise,  had  consigned 
himself  to  a  spiritual  death,  from  which  it  was  no  part 
of  his  solicitude  whether  or  not  he  ever  should  awaken. 
One  would  think  the  bare  reflection  that  no  other  crea¬ 
ture  in  the  universe  besides  him  who  was  created  in  the 
image  of  his  heavenly  Father,  is  so  unthankful,  so  blind, 
or  so  gross,  as  to  cast  away  the  greatest  blessing  received 
at  his  gracious  hand,  would  sometimes  startle  him  with 
at  least  a  momentary  apprehension,  lest  when  the  lamp 
of  reason  was  designedly  extinguished,  it  never  might  be 
re-illumined — lest,  like  the  monarch  of  old,  he  should  be 
sent  forth  from  the  fellowship  of  intellectual  and  immortal 
beings,  to  graze  and  to  grovel  with  the  brutes. 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  rushed  across  the 
mind  of  Owen  when  he  awoke  on  that  miserable  morning; 
but  the  bitterness  with  which  they  were  accompanied  bore 
nothing  of  a  wholesome,  or  a  healing  nature.  His  vow 
once  broken,  Owen  regarded  himself  as  a  lost  man.  He 
did  not  recollect  that  the  spirit  of  a  sacred  engagement 
may  be  kept  inviolate,  after  the  letter  has  been  broken  ; 
and  that  after  having  once  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
safety  prescribed  to  him  by  his  lost  parent,  he  was  the 
more  imperatively  called  upon  again  to  submit  his  actions 
to  the  same  wholesome  restraint,  and  to  do  this  as  strictly, 
and  as  faithfully,  as  he  valued  the  memory  of  his  mother. 
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Margaret  Allonby  was  the  first  to  meet  Owen  when 
he  descended  to  the  garden  that  morning.  She  made  no 
reference  to  the  preceding  night,  but  told  him  with  evident 
satisfaction  that  she  had  persuaded  her  brothers  to  go 
out  into  the  fields;  and  as  the  next  day  was  Saturday,  a 
day  on  which  Owen  claimed  exemption  from  attendance 
on  his  pupils,  Margaret  strongly  advised  his  retiring  to 
his  own  home  until  after  another  Sunday.  Even  now 
she  opened  for  him  the  little  gate  into  the  field  through 
which  the  path  led  to  the  village,  and  looking  back  to  see 
that  he  had  not  been  observed  from  the  house,  she  closed 
the  gate  behind  her,  and  walked  with  him  some  way 
down  the  path,  which  for  a  considerable  distance  was 
shaded  by  a  thick  hedge,  interspersed  with  lofty  trees. 

“  I  have  no  wish,”  said  Margaret,  after  they  had 
walked  some  paces  in  perfect  silence,  “  to  intrude  unne¬ 
cessarily  upon  your  thoughts  at  such  a  time  as  this ;  but 
I  am  more  troubled  than  I  can  tell  you  about  this  affair 
of  my  brother  Robert’s,  and  I  want  your  advice  as  to 
how  I  ought  to  act.” 

Margaret  then  unburdened  her  mind  of  a  load  which 
had  been  accumulating  there  ever  since  the  night  of  her 
brother’s  intended  escape.  It  was  not  in  Robert’s  nature 
long  to  maintain  that  sullen  and  incommunicable  spirit 
towards  his  sister  ;  and  won  over  as  he  had  finally  been 
by  her  faithful  and  untiring  affection,  he  had  disclosed  to 
her  the  whole  secret  of  his  association  with  the  Hursts. 

And  a  dark  and  disgraceful  secret  it  was.  Like  many 
other  petulant  youths,  goaded  on  to  imagined  despera¬ 
tion  by  the  alternate  severity  and  neglect  of  ill-judging 
parents,  Robert  had  commenced  his  career  of  folly  by 
rebellion  against  his  father’s  authority.  In  this  act  of 
precocious  manliness,  he  was,  however,  checked,  by  that 
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wholesome  restraint  which  exercises  so  powerful  an  effect 
upon  many  a  youthful  hero  —  the  want  of  pecuniary 
means  to  carry  out  his  own  secret  plans.  He  had  been 
accustomed,  in  the  days  of  his  boyish  pastime,  to  hear 
the  boasting  of  the  young  Hursts,  both  as  to  their  good 
luck,  and  good  management,  in  the  great  business  of 
obtaining  resources;  and  now  that  they  were  more  anxious 

than  ever  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  he  had  little  diffi- 

* 

culty  in  meeting  them  so  far  as  to  hear  how  much  they 
had  to  say  against  his  father’s  unfair  assumption  of 
authority,  as  well  as  how  much  vulgar  praise  they  could 
lavish  upon  his  own  spirit  of  resistance.  It  had  been,  in 
short,  so  much  the  interest  of  the  Hursts  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  so  hopeful  an  agent  in  their  service  as 
Robert  Allonby,  that  the  intimacy  progressed  rapidly 
from  one  stage  to  another,  until  that  treacherous  system 
of  poaching  and  petty  theft,  which  the  master  of  Heather- 
stone  Grange  wielded  all  the  terrors  of  his  public  and 
private  influence  to  subdue,  found  no  more  efficient 
abettor  than  his  own  son,  who,  while  he  ingeniously  pro¬ 
tected  the  delinquents,  shared,  though  but  sparingly,  in 
the  profits  of  their  secret  spoils. 

In  the  first  discovery  made  of  this  system,  which  had 
fixed  suspicion  upon  the  Hursts,  Robert  Allonby  had 
been  in  no  way  implicated.  He  could  not  but  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  treacherous  foundation  on  which  he  stood 
was  shaken  ;  and  as  the  first  act  of  concealed  and  deli¬ 
berate  crime  of  which  youth  is  guilty,  almost  always  has 
the  effect  of  overloading  the  balance  of  the  mind  in  favour 
of  evil  in  general;  so  every  circumstance  which  afterwards 
occurred  to  the  wayward  boy,  seemed  to  drive  him  farther 
and  farther  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  of  peace.  Still  he 
had  yearnings  of  heart  after  better  things,  beyond  what 
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many  feel  whose  lives  have  been  more  innocent  from  guilt ; 
and  never  were  these  feelings  so  powerful,  as  when  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  sister  Margaret  in  hours  of  unrestrained 
and  happy  intercourse.  How  had  he  often  longed  at 
such  moments  to  tell  her  all  his  wicked  thoughts,  and 
acts,  and  consequent  unhappiness ;  for  Robert  was  far 
from  being  hardened  in  the  evil  course  he  had  chosen. 
He  was  the  victim  of  a  perverse  and  fitful  temper — one 
of  those  vacillating  characters  whose  good  and  evil  are 
alike  uncertain,  and  whose  experience  is  generally  made 
up  of  sinning  and  repenting,  without  any  definite  motive 
in  either,  beyond  the  impulse  of  the  present  moment. 

The  most  immediate  difficulty,  however,  which  pressed 
upon  him  at  this  time,  arose  out  of  a  disruption  which 
had  lately  taken  place  between  him  and  his  quondam 
associates.  Indeed,  the  whole  family,  like  all  who  are  in 
possession  of  each  other’s  guilty  secrets,  lived  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  suspicion  and  evil  thoughts  against  each 
other,  which  the  slightest  failure  in  any  of  their  plans, 
was  at  all  times  liable  to  kindle  into  the  flame  of  open 
discord. 

In  that  system  of  poaching  and  other  kinds  of  depre¬ 
dation  upon  the  property  of  the  neighbouring  farmers, 
and  especially  upon  the  Allonby  estate,  Robert  had  taken 
no  other  part  than  to  lead  off  the  attention  of  his  father 
and  brothers  from  the  real  culprits ;  but  still  he  was  too 
far  implicated  to  feel  any  degree  of  satisfaction  in  his 
present  position,  now  that  he  and  the  Hursts  were  no 
longer  on  friendly  terms ;  and  ever  since  the  affair  of  the 
boat,  there  had  been  a  peculiarity  of  manner  towards 
himself  whenever  he  came  in  contact  with  any  of  them, 
which  made  him  sometimes  suspect,  either  that  his  own 
safety,  or  that  of  his  family,  was  in  danger. 
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In  the  disclosure  which  Margaret  Allonby  now  made 
to  him  who  ought  to  have  been  her  spiritual  adviser,  she 
had  more  than  one  important  end  in  view.  Her  most 
immediate  object  was  to  ask  the  advice  of  Owen,  as  to 
how  far  she  was  justified  in  laying  before  her  father, 
statements  which  had  only  been  made  to  her  in  strict 
confidence,  and  made  simply  as  the  result  of  self-con¬ 
demnation  and  remorse. 

“  These  are  feelings,”  replied  Owen,  “  which  ought 
certainly  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  public  good.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  the  protection  of  your  father’s  property 
that  these  facts  should  be  disclosed,  and  if  you  have  made 
no  promise  to  the  contrary,  it  is  your  imperative  duty  to 
do  all  in  your  power  to  rid  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a 
pest  as  this  family  has  too  long  been.” 

“  Then  I  will  talk  to  my  father  this  very  night,”  said 
Margaret,  “as  soon  as  he  returns,  though  I  fear  that  will 
be  late,  for  I  heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  dine  at 
Major  Grant’s.” 

“  And  now,  dear  sir,”  she  continued,  the  colour  deep¬ 
ening  in  her  face  as  she  spoke,  for  Margaret  never  could 
divest  herself  of  the  idea,  that  in  the  person  of  Owen, 
as  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  there  was  something 
dignified,  and  almost  sacred — “there  is  another  subject,” 
she  added,  almost  reverently,  “  to  which  I  would  call  yodr 
attention  ;  will  you  forgive  me,  if  I  presume  farther  than 
vou  like  ?” 

%J 

“  I  will  forgive  you,  at  least  I  ought ;  but,  Margaret, 
you  must  spare  me  this  time.” 

“  Oh,  do  not  say  so !  who  knows  what  may  occur 
before  to-night.  It  never  can  be  too  soon,  it  may  at 
any  future  moment  be  too  late,  to  begin  a  sacred  duty.” 

“  What  is  it  you  would  say  ?  Be  silent,  and  I  will  say 
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it  for  you  :  That  I  have  disgraced  my  office  in  the  church, 
my  character  as  a  man  ;  that  I  have  rendered  myself 
despicable — infamous ;  that  I  have  broken  the  vow  I 
uttered  on  my  father’s  grave ;  and  that,  if  the  spirits  of 
the  blest  can  grieve,  my  sainted  mother  now  looks  with 
anguish  upon  her  lost  child !” 

“  You  mistake  me  altogether,”  said  Margaret,  looking 
up  with  an  expression  of  kindness  and  simplicity,  “  not 
one  word  of  all  this  was  I  about  to  say ;  all  this  refers  to 
the  past  alone ;  and  with  the  past  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
What  I  have  to  say  refers  to  the  present  and  the  future, 
to  myself,  as  well  as  to  you.  It  has  lately  struck  me 
very  forcibly,  that  we  are  all  wrong — altogether  wrong 
in  our  principles  of  action,  motives,  and  feelings  ;  and  I 
have  learned  this  as  much  from  what  you  yourself  teach 
us  every  Sunday,  as  from  the  convictions  of  my  own 
conscience.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  living  every 
day  just  like  so  many  mere  animals,  yet  wilh  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  beings  formed  for  immortality.  Now,  what  is 
to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  already  I  feel  the  consequences 
of  this  way  of  living,  in  myself ;  is  it  not  beginning  to  tell 
in  the  lives  and  characters  of  my  poor  brothers  ?  and  are 
not  you,  my  dear  sir,  too  much  like  the  rest  of  us,  living 
’on  for  the  day,  or  for  the  hour,  rather  than  for  eternity  ? 
It  is  not  my  place  to  dictate  to  you  ;  perhaps  I  am 
venturing  too  far,  even  by  these  remarks  ;  but,  oh,  dear 
sir,  what  a  happy  influence  you  might  exercise  over  my 
brothers,  if  your  own  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  rules 
you  lay  down  for  others.” 

“  It  is  too  late,  Margaret,  it  is  too  late;  a  week  ago,  you 
might  have  spoken  to  some  purpose  ;  I  am  fallen  too  low 
now,  both  in  my  own  esteem,  and  that  of  others.” 

“  You  are  fallen  no  lower  than  you  choose  to  fall.  The 
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man  who  lias  committed  a  fault,  is  not  necessarily  a 
worse  man  after  he  has  committed  it,  than  he  was  before. 
Nay,  the  state  of  his  mind  immediately  before  the  act 
may  have  been  in  reality  more  offensive  in  the  sight  of 
God,  than  after  the  deed  was  done.  I  am  not  alluding 
particularly  to  what  occurred  last  night,  when  I  speak 
of  your  example  ;  though,  if  I  had  been  your  sister,  I 
would  have  given  hundreds  of  pounds  rather  than  that 
scene  should  have  transpired.  It  is  true,  you  may 
have  lost  influence  by  what  has  passed,  but  not  more  than 
you  may  soon  regain ;  and  one  evident  fault  sincerely, 
nobly  repented  of,  has  often  a  better  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  others,  than  the  most  exemplary  life.  I  say 
nobly  repented  of,  because  there  is  something  noble  in 
repenting  without  fear  of  man,  in  daring  to  be  penitent 
before  God,  and  receiving  the  chastisements  of  his  hand 
as  a  well-disciplined  child  submits  to  the  regulations  of 
its  father-house,  because  it  knows  them  to  be  made  in 
mercy  and  wisdom,  alike  for  its  own,  and  for  the  general 
good.” 

“  But  what  can  be  the  use  of  my  repenting  now  ?  The 
deed  is  done — my  vow  is  broken.” 

“  Broken  in  the  letter  only.  The  spirit  of  that  vow 
you  can  renew  at  any  moment  of  your  life.  And,  think 
you,  the  sainted  being  who  laid  that  charge  upon  ybur 
lips,  would  not  add  her  song  of  triumph  to  the  harmony  of 
rejoicing  angels,  if  she  could  see  you  rising  afresh  from 
such  a  fall,  calling  upon  all  your  powders  with  new  energy 
to  aid  in  the  mastery  of  evil,  and  thus  maintaining  the 
noble  conflict,  until  you  are  permitted  to  meet  her  in  the 
courts  of  heaven  ?  Oh,  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  think, 
that  because  you  have  sinned  once,  you  must  sin  again. 
It  is  the  grand  delusion  of  minds  too  sensitive,  like  yours, 
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to  think  that  human  virtue  is  like  some  silver  gem,  some 
snow-white  plume,  some  tender  flower,  on  which  neither 
spot  nor  blemish  can  be  impressed,  without  the  essence  of 
that  virtue  being  destroyed.  It  is  not  in  your  public 
ministry  that  you  teach  us  thus.  Our  blessed  religion 
has  other  and  happier  lessons,  more  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  the  weakness  of  humanity — lessons  wrhich  bring  us 
again  and  again  to  the  mercy-seat,  to  implore  the  pardon 
of  our  sins,  and  to  ask  for  strength  to  go  and  sin  no 
more/’ 

Owen  having  no  arguments  to  offer  in  defence  of  the 
gloomy  views  he  was  now  indulging,  and  Margaret  feel¬ 
ing  that  she  had  said  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  they 
turned  away,  to  pursue  their  different  avocations  for  the 
day. 

So  little  was  Owen  accustomed  to  spend  a  night  away 
from  his  own  humble  home,  that  Mrs.  Butler  met  him  at 
the  door  with  evident  curiosity,  to  know  what  had  caused 
this  infraction  of  the  rules  of  her  house.  He  was  in  no 
humour  now  to  answer  her  many  sifting  questions  in  the 
manner  she  wished,  and  passing  into  the  little  parlour, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  sad  thoughts, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  his  brightest  dreams,  he  sat  down 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  his  morbid  feelings  to  their 
widest  range  of  despondency  and  gloom. 

“  What  would  you  please  to  have  for  dinner  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  Butler,  peeping  in  with  her  most  business-like  face.” 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  dinner,”  replied  Owen  hastily, 
“  bring  me  anything  you  have,  or  nothing.” 

“  Nothing  !  why,  bless  your  heart,  sir,  people  must  eat.” 

“  Then  I’ll  eat  to-morrow,”  said  Owen,  taking  up  his 
hat  to  leave  the  house. 

“  But  I’m  doubting,”  said  the  woman,  with  a  look  of 
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real  concern,  as  she  placed  herself  in  the  way  of  the  young- 
gentleman’s  exit,  “  I’m  doubting  if  the  mutton  will  please 
you  so  well  to-morrow.” 

From  his  first  encounter  with  Mrs.  Butler,  Owen  had 
felt  himself  a  persecuted  man.  This  last  stroke  was  nothing 
less  than  an  insult  to  his  feelings,  and  he  hastened  out  of 
the  house,  hoping  to  find  that  retirement  which  he  so  much 
needed,  on  the  sea-shore,  or  in  the  fields.  Oyer  that  high 
bleak  tract  of  land  which  extended  to  the  cliff,  he  therefore 
bent  his  steps,  and,  charmed  with  the  solitude  of  the  wild 
shore,  he  paced  for  a  long  time  to  and  fro  on  the  wet  sands, 
without  observing  that  his  movements  were  watched  by  a 
little  ragged  boy,  who  scrambled  down  the  cliff  in  peril  of 
his  life.  The  first  intimation  of  intrusion  which  Owen 
received,  was  from  the  fall  of  a  mass  of  loose  gravel ;  and 
on  looking  round,  he  saw  the  boy  eagerly  beckoning  him 
to  come  nearer. 

“  Impertinence  again  !”  said  Owen,  “  am  I  never  to  be 
alone  ?”  and  with  a  strong  determination  to  maintain  his 
own  dignity,  in  whatever  manner  it  might  be  assailed,  he 
walked  away  from  the  spot  with  as  much  speed  as  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  this  dignity  would  permit ;  while  the  boy,  afraid 
of  being  defeated  in  his  object,  began  to  call  loudly  to  him 
to  stop. 

“  Am  I  thus  to  be  at  the  beck  and  the  bidding  of  every 
miscreant  who  chooses  to  interrupt  me  ?”  exclaimed  Owen, 
yet,  chained  to  the  spot,  as  people  naturally  are  by  hear¬ 
ing  themselves  violently  called  upon  to  go  no  farther,  he 
waited  in  no  courteous  mood  to  receive  the  errand  of  this 
strange  messenger.  A  dirty  slip  of  crumpled  paper 
explained  the  business  he  was  charged  with.  Owen  read 
it  with  evident  contempt,  tore  the  paper,  and  scattered 
the  fragments  on  the  ground. 
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“  You  will  come,  then  ?”  said  the  boy,  looking  as  if  he 
perfectly  understood  the  nature  of  his  errand. 

“  Of  course  I  will,”  replied  Owen,  “  but  it  must  be  at 
my  own  convenience.  If  I  never  refuse  to  visit  the  sick 
of  my  parish,  I  may  surely  be  allowed  to  choose  my  own 
time.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  boy,  “  if  you  can  make  them  live 
till  you  come.” 

“  Go  back,”  said  Owen,  in  a  tone  of  high  authority, 
“  you  have  executed  your  commission ;  tell  your  grand¬ 
mother  I  will  be  with  her  some  time  this  evening.” 

“  This  evening  !”  exclaimed  the  boy,  “  it  will  be  too 
late- — indeed,  sir,  it  will.” 

“  Is  she  so  ill,  then  ?”  asked  Owen. 

“  Why,  not  so  yery  ill,  sir,  but” — and  the  boy  hesitated : 
“  you  will  repent  of  it,  sir,  that  you  will,  if  you  don’t  come 
now.” 

“  I  will  not  be  the  tool  of  your  impertinence,”  said 
Owen  ;  “  begone  !”  and  he  turned  haughtily  away  from 
the  boy,  who  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  cliff.  Arrived 
at  the  rugged  path  which  was  to  conduct  him  to  the 
summit  of  the  high  ground  above,  he  called  again  more 
loudly  than  before,  renewing  his  assurance  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  and  his  threat  that  Owen  would  repent  of 
it,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  his  grandmother’s  request. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  any  one  is  turned  away 
from  pursuing  a  wrong  purpose.  Owen  had  secretly 
determined  that  that  day  should  be  spent  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  own  feelings,  regardless  of  those  of  any  other  being 
upon  earth.  He  had  determined  also,  that  he  would  yield 
himself  entirely  to  the  influence  of  gloomy  thoughts,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  that  it  was  a  privilege  of 
which  no  one  had  the  power  to  deprive  him.  He  therefore 
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remained  wandering  on  the  beach  until  a  much  later  hour 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  agreeable  to  his  feelings 
to  do  so,  simply  for  the  satisfaction  of  following  out  his 
own  purpose,  in  spite  of  circumstances,  and,  worse  still,  in 
spite  of  duty. 

The  sun  was  already  far  in  the  west,  and  the  labourers 
were  returning  home,  when  Owen  climbed  the  high  cliff, 
to  which  in  fact  he  had  been  driven  by  the  advancing  tide; 
and  as  the  cottage  of  old  Ailie  Hurst,  to  which  he  was 
bound,  stood  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  village, 
before  he  reached  the  door,  the  shadows  of  evening  had 
rendered  that  forlorn  and  unattractive  spot  still  more 
gloomy  than  it  appeared  by  the  full  light  of  day.  On  the 
narrow  road  which  led  from  the  public  way  to  the  carrier’s 
door,  between  two  dirty  ponds,  where  ducks  and  geese 
were  usually  seen,  stood  the  little  urchin  who  had  done 
his  grandmother’s  behest  in  conveying  her  billet ;  and  the 
moment  Owen  came  in  sight,  he  retreated  to  the  hut,  as 
if  he  had  been  stationed  there  to  watch  for  his  coming. 

Repelled,  as  the  delicate  senses  of  the  young  curate 
were,  by  every  aspect  of  vulgarity,  he  would  rather  have 
been  called  upon  to  preach  ten  sermons  to  a  genteel  con¬ 
gregation,  than  to  say  one  word  in  private  to  such  a 
woman  as  Ailie  Hurst.  Still  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  attend  upon  the  suffering  and  the  sick,  and  he  nerved 
himself  to  the  task  accordingly.  What  then  was  his  sur¬ 
prise,  on  approaching  the  bed-side  of  this  old  woman,  to 
feel  his  arm  so  firmly  grasped,  that  he  doubted  for  a 
moment  whether  he  was  not  in  the  power  of  one  of  her 
stalwart  grandsons;  while  the  countenance  of  the  appa¬ 
rent  sufferer,  now  absolutely  distorted  with  impatience, 
was  raised  so  as  almost  to  touch  his  own.  In  this  attitude 
she  breathed  her  story  into  his  listening  ear.  It  was 
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evidently  no  story  of  her  own  sufferings,  for  the  expression 
upon  Owen’s  face  was  not  one  of  sympathy,  but  of  horror 
and  indignation,  and  of  haste  to  be  gone.  Still,  however, 
she  detained  him,  and  there  was  no  resisting  that  iron 
grasp.  Still  she  detained  him,  for  there  were  many  impor¬ 
tant  particulars  to  explain. 

“  But,  hark  !  wrhat  sound  was  that  V 9  she  whispered, 
laying  her  finger  on  her  lips ;  and  the  boy,  at  the  same 
time,  made  a  particular  movement  with  his  feet  upon  the 
floor. 

“  Take  no  notice  now,”  said  the  woman,  sinking  back 
on  the  bed,  “move  very  slowly ;  and,  whatever  you  do, don’t 
appear  to  be  in  haste.” 

She  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  her  bodily  sufferings, 
during  which,  if  Owen  showed  any  signs  of  impatience, 
she  again  lifted  up  her  finger,  with  a  look  which  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicated  the  danger  there  was  of  the  nature  of  her 
communication  being  even  so  much  as  suspected.  Owen 
also  thought  he  heard  the  whispering  of  strange  voices 
outside  the  door  and  window.  He  was  naturally  no 
stranger  to  fear;  and  what  he  had  heard  this  night,  might 
have  shaken  firmer  nerves  than  his.  It  might  be  that  the 
very  urgency  of  the  case,  the  immediate  need  there  was 
for  action,  supported  him,  for  he  took  the  tone  of  the  old 
woman,  and  even  condoled  with  her  on  her  sufferings, 
though  all  the  while  his  hair  stood  up  from  his  forehead, 
while  drops  of  perspiration  gathered  there,  and  his  whole 
frame  was  trembling,  so  that  a  stranger’s  eye  might  easily 
have  detected  his  emotion. 

Trusting  that  his  retreat  might  now  be  made  with  safety, 
Owen  exchanged  a  few  words  of  common  civility  with  the 
old  woman,  and  left  the  cottage.  He  knew  that  whatever 
danger  might  threaten  him,  it  was  now  commencing  ;  yet 
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he  held  on  his  way  with  a  step  erect,  though  at  the  same  time 
with  a  speed  beyond  what  is  requiredby  any  common  occasion. 

He  had  already  cleared  one  short  field  from  the  village, 
when  a  rustling  was  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
and  the  words,  “Not  so  fast,”  and  “Go  by  the  Willow  Croft,” 
were  uttered  by  an  almost  breathless  voice,  which  he  knew 
to  be  that  of  the  boy,  whose  embassy  on  the  sea-shore  he 
had  so  blindly  and  foolishly  disregarded. 

The  path  by  the  Willow  Croft’was  at  least  half  a  mile 
farther  than  that  which  Owen  had  chosen,  and  to  go  by 
this  route,  and  to  go  slowly,  seemed  almost  too  much  for 
his  patience  and  self-possession.  Certain,  however,  that  to 
disobey  the  injunctions  of  such  an  informant  as  Old  Ailie, 
would  be  most  effectually  to  defeat  his  object,  he  walked 
straight  into  a  narrow  dell,  where  the  path  was  so  closely 
hemmed  in  by  copse-wood  and  willows,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  know,  had  any  one  been  disposed 
to  track  his  footsteps. 

The  highest  part  of  what  was  called  the  Willow  Croft, 
immediately  overlooked  the  orchard,  farm-yard,  and  back 
premises  of  Heatherstone  Grange.  Before  Owen  had 
reached  this  part  of  the  field,  he  was  sensible  of  a  strange 
distinctness  about-the  tops  of  the  trees  and  the  hedge  which 
bounded  his  horizon.  Unable  now  to  make  any  farther 
calculations  upon  the  consequences  of  his  own  movements, 
he  sprang  over  the  gate  which  separated  him  from  the  lane, 
and  in  another  moment  was  in  the  centre  of  the  noble  stack¬ 
yard  of  the  Grange,  where  an  awful  spectacle  presented 
itself  to  his  view.  At  the  base  of  every  stack,  light  blue 
flames  were  beginning  to  appear,  so  numerous,  and  so 
widely  spread,  that  it  was  evident  the  destructive  element 
must  have  been  introduced  by  an  agency  more  effectual 
than  mere  accident. 
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Bewildered  with  the  scene  before  him,  Owen  paused 
one  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  wisest  measures  to  adopt 
in  the  absence  of  the  Squire  and  his  sons.  To  awaken  the 
terrors  of  Mrs.  Allonby  was  like  setting  fire  to  a  train  of 
confusion,  the  consequences  of  which  no  human  being 
could  calculate  upon.  Besides  which,  the  house  was  still 
safe,  and  unless  the  wind  changed,  there  was  every  proba¬ 
bility  that  it  would  remain  so.  Owen,  therefore,  flew  to 
the  cottage  of  a  labourer  who  lived  close  by,  and  desiring 
him  to  call  out  the  men-servants  from  the  hall,  despatched 
one  of  them  on  the  fleetest  horse  in  the  stable,  to  bring 
home  Mr.  Allonby  and  his  sons. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fire  was  gaining  on  every  hand. 
The  men-servants,  who  had  all  retired  to  rest,  looked  at 
each  other  bewildered  and  confounded,  and,  without  a 
leader  to  direct  them  what  to  do,  hastened  this  way  and 
that,  unconscious  of  any  definite  object  in  what  they  did. 
Owen  alone  retained  his  self-possession.  Like  many  of 
those  sensitive  characters  whose  feelings  are  too  delicate 
for  common  use,  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  that 
any  one  wrould  have  applied  to  in  a  desperate  emergency, 
requiring  moral  as  well  as  physical  energy  ;  yet  Owen, 
with  all  his  gentleness,  possessed  a  mine  of  mental  power, 
which,  when  properly  directed,  is  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  mere  brute  force.  Had  Squire  Allonby  been  there, 
with  all  his  bustle  and  his  bluster,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Owen  would  have  shrunk  from  the  field  of  action,  or 
have  maintained  a  comparatively  useless  post ;  but,  feeling 
that  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  the  command  of  affairs, 
he  seemed  in  that  very  moment  to  step  forth  into  life 
under  a  new  character.  The  men-servants,  who  were  at 
first  disposed  to  dispute  his  authority,  became  absolutely 
overawed  by  the  promptness  of  his  decision,  and  the  clear- 
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ness  with  which  his  orders  were  given ;  while  his  slight 
and  graceful  figure  moving  from  place  to  place,  amid 
that  scene  of  uproar  and  destruction,  looked  more  like  a 
spirit  than  a  man.  All  his  efforts,  however,  though  put 
in  force  by  so  many  able  hands,  were  unavailing  to  stop 
the  ravages  of  the  devouring  element,  so  surely  had  the 
malignant  plot  been  laid.  The  flames  had  now  gained 
such  mastery,  that  they  seemed  to  lick  with  their  fiery 
tongues  the  victims  they  were  about  to  devour,  while  they 
curved  with  arrowy  light  around  each  sombre  mass,  and 
threw  a  strange  and  lurid  splendour  upon  the  foliage  of 
the  surrounding  trees. 

Owen,  sensible  that  the  wind  was  changing,  had  for 
some  time  been  too  intent  upon  discovering  every  new 
symptom  of  ignition  in  that  part  of  the  premises  adjoining 
the  house,  to  think  of  what  might  be  transpiring  within 
the  walls,  when  shrieks  that  seemed  to  echo  to  the  starry 
vault  above,  announced  that  terror,  if  not  actual  danger, 
had  reached  the  helpless  occupants  of  the  mansion.  Owen 
looked  up — women  or  children  were  escaping  from  every 
door.  But  this  was  not  all.  A  rapidly  increasing  light 
was  seen  to  glare  through  the  window's  of  one  apartment, 
a  sort  of  out-building,  separated  from  the  house,  yet  so 
slightly,  that  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle  could  save  the 
whole  structure.  Now  then  was  the  real  danger.  Now 
was  the  conflict  too  great  for  one  man  to  bear  alone,  and 
how  did  Owen  turn,  every  moment,  and  look  and  listen 
for  the  return  of  the  master  of  the  house.  He  came  at 
last.  The  thundering  tread  of  horses  at  full  speed  was 
heard  along  the  avenue  ;  the  master  and  his  sons  arrived 
— and  how  ?  They  had  been  dining  out ;  they  had  par¬ 
taken  freely,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  country,  of 
their  neighbour's  hospitality,  and  whatever  their  feelings 
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of  alarm  or  grief  might  be,  not  one  of  them  had  a  head 
sufficiently  clear  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done.  From 
the  quarter  whence  Owen  had  expected  help,  he  had, 
therefore,  to  encounter  discord  and  confusion.  Orders 
were  given  by  one,  and  countermanded  by  another  ;  none 
could  keep  in  mind  his  own  purpose ;  and  the  ruin  of  all 
that  was  material  seemed  about  to  be  consummated,  bv 
the  previous  overthrow  of  the  right  balance  of  mind. 

Confounded  and  dispirited,  Owen  had  clasped  his 
hands  together  in  a  fit  of  anguish  and  despair,  when 
Margaret  stood  beside  him  perfectly  collected,  but  with 
her  lips  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  she  spoke  with  breathless 
haste — 

“  My  mother  and  the  children  are  all  safe,”  said  she, 
“  in  the  summer-house,  and  the  servants  are  there  too, 
but  nobody  recollects  poor  little  Mary  asleep  in  the 
nursery  ;  come  with  me,  wrap  me  in  something  that  will 
keep  off  the  fire — for  see  !  see  !  it  i's  close  to  that  room 
that  the  flames  are  raging.” 

Owen  and  Margaret  flew  to  the  spot ;  the  former  was 
soon  seen  ascending  a  ladder  to  the  window  of  the  nursery, 
his  head  bound  round  with  a  wet  cloth,  which  Margaret 
had  provided  for  him,  and  in  another  moment  he  stood 
with  the  infant  at  the  open  casement.  Never  was  a 
welcome  more  fervent  than  that  with  which  Margaret 
received  it  in  her  extended  arms.  u  Now,  now  !”  she  cried, 
“  we  are  all  safe ;  let  the  flames  do  their  worst ;  they 
cannot  part  us  now.” 

So  long  as  Owen  had  felt  himself  the  moving  spring 
of  action,  neither  his  strength  nor  his  determination  had 
failed  ;  but  now,  when  his  best  endeavours  were  defeated 
by  the  disorder  and  mismanagement  of  others,  now  when 
he  was  no  longer  called  upon  for  invention  or  effort,  he 
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sunk,  as  exhausted  nature  is  wont  to  do  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and,  heedless  of  the  conflagration  around  him, 
would  have  remained  upon  the  steps  of  the  hall-door,  had 
not  Margaret  implored  him  to  seek  some  place  of  greater 
safety.  Nor  were  her  entreaties  all ;  fainting  as  she  was, 
she  bade  him  lean  upon  her  arm,  and  with  the  child  in 
the  other,  she  thus  supported  both  until  they  reached 
a  seat  in  the  yew-tree  garden,  where  they  could  hear  and 
see  the  devastation  of  the  raging  element,  without  fear  of 
its  invading  their  retreat. 

“  Are  you  better  now,”  said  Margaret,  “  are  you  well 
enough  to  be  left  alone,  for  I  must  hasten  to  my  poor 
mother.” 

“  Stay  one  moment  longer,”  said  Owen. 

“  I  will  stay,  I  will  do  anything  that  I  can  to  serve 
you,  only  tell  me  what  it  is,  for  you  have  this  night  risked 
your  life  again  and  again  for  us.  Oh,  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  to  serve  you.” 

“  You  can  be  my  sister,  my  friend !”  said  Owen 

‘  “  I  will !”  exclaimed  Margaret,  “  I  will,  as  Heaven 
will  be  my  help  and  guide.  But  you  must  be  your  own 
friend  too,  or  how  can  my  efforts  be  availing  ?  ” 

“  How  ?” 

“  You  must  be  your  better  self ;  you  must  remember 
this  night,  of  how  much  you  are  capable ;  and  let  it 
rouse  you  into  acting  nobly  and  consistently,  and  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  your  high  and  sacred  calling.” 

— “But  my  vow,  Margaret,  I  had  forgotten  my  broken 
vow.” 

“  Think  not  of  that,  except  as  it  may  warn  you  for  the 
future.  If  in  one  sad  night  you  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  your  own  weakness  and  your  own  danger,  let  the 
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morrow  find  you  so  far  a  wiser  man,  that  you  will  never 

trust  to  the  same  temptation  again.  Renew  that  sacred 

vow,  with  a  twofold  determination  to  keep  it  henceforth 

inviolate.  Imagine  that  your  mother  sees  and  hears  you, 

and  is  conscious  of  your  sincerity  ;  and  if  an  earthly  parent 

would  own  and  welcome  a  second  resolution  made  upon 

the  ruin  of  the  first,  how  much  more  your  heavenly 

Father,  whose  promises  and  whose  discipline  are  alike 

calculated  for  those  who  come  back  like  the  prodigal, 

_  * 

and  say,  4  Father,  I  have  sinned  in  thy  sight,  and  before 

heaven.’  ” 

While  Margaret  was  still  speaking,  shouts  of  joy 
announced  that  assistance  had  arrived  from  another  quar¬ 
ter.  Fire-engines  were  brought  to  play  upon  the  mansion, 
but  a  small  portion  of  which  had  suffered  from  the  flames. 
Order  was,  at  the  same  time,  restored  by  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  act  with  authority  on  such  occasions  ;  and 
though  the  loss  of  property  was  great,  the  dawn  of  morn¬ 
ing  found  the  Squire  and  his  family  safely  re-established 
in  their  ancient  home. 
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Three  years  bad  elapsed  after  the  memorable  night  of 
the  fire  at  the  Grange,  when  two  horsemen,  one  fine  sum¬ 
mer’s  morning,  rode  slowly  and  silently  along  the  road 
from  Branston  Hall  to  the  village  of  Heath erstone.  They 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  weary,  the  distance  they 
had  travelled  was  so  short,  yet  they  both  pulled  their  hats 
over  their  heated  brows,  on  the  side  from  whence  the 
sun’s  rays  were  shining,  and  one  of  them  complained 
bitterly  of  a  headach,  while  the  other  spoke  peevishly  to 
his  horse,  and  even  set  spurs  into  his  sides  for  flinching 
from  the  flies  wdiich  seemed  ready  to  devour  him.  It 
was  evident  that  both  were  in  the  worst  possible  humour 
— vexed  with  the  hot  sun,  vexed  with  the  insects,  and, 
perhaps,  if  the  truth  had  been  fully  told,  vexed  with 
themselves. 

Peter  Allonby,  the  elder  horseman,  had  grown  stouter, 
coarser,  and  in  every  respect  more  vulgar,  during  the  lapse 
of  the  last  three  years ;  while  Robert,  whom  his  sister 
used  to  think  so  handsome,  wore  on  his  countenance  the 
traces  of  deep  passions,  not  unmixed  with  deeper  vice. 
In  the  elder  brother,  the  animal  was  rapidly  assuming 
its  mastery  over  the  man  j  in  the  younger,  there  were 
glimpses  of  a  nature  darker  and  more  dangerous  than 
mere  animal  life  presents  ;  and  both  were  returning  home 
after  a  day  of  country  hospitality  at  Branston  Hall,  where 
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James  Allonby,  the  now  portly  and  authoritative  master, 
was  accustomed  to  preside  over  a  well-furnished  table  ; 
while  his  sickly,  slighted  wife,  either  retired  to  her  novel 
in  the  nursery,  or  enjoyed  her  revenge,  by  complaining, 
to  a  coterie  of  humble  admirers,  of  those  insults  and 
general  grievances,  which  she  never  for  a  single  moment 
studied  how  to  prevent. 

“  Let  us  turn  in  upon  the  parson,”  said  Peter  Allonby, 
as  they  approached  the  village;  “  he  will  either  be  planting 
his  potatoes,  or  putting  his  child  to  bed.” 

The  two  brothers  agreed  to  do  as  Peter  had  proposed  ; 
and  the  better  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  taking  the  parson,  as 
they  called  him,  by  surprise,  they  fastened  their  horses  to 
a  neighbouring  tree,  and  stole  gently  past  the  corner  of 
the  beautiful  cottage,  which  had  lately  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Parsonage. 

W e  have  said  it  was  a  sunbright  morning  in  summer, 
the  dew  was  yet  upon  the  grass,  but  the  lark  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  all  around  the  warblers  of  the  woods 
and  fields  were  filling  the  fresh  air  with  such  a  thrill  of 
melody,  as  must  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  any  one  who 
listened  for  a  moment  to  their  song.  That  cottage-garden, 
too,  was  full  of  fresh  flowers,  and  the  sweetbrier,  the 
pink,  and  the  rambling  honeysuckle,  sent  forth  their 
delicious  perfume,  to  mingle  with  the  scent  of  new-mown 
hay.  But  who  shall  paint  their  gorgeous  colouring,  or 
describe  the  different  charm  of  star,  and  coronet,  and  leafy 
spray,  and  over  all  that  rich  and  mellow  light,  which  gave 
to  the  dark  trees  a  deeper  shade,  and  threw  the  winding 
walks  and  grassy  slopes  of  that  sweet  garden  into  myste¬ 
rious  and  flitting  beauty,  beneath  the  trembling  shadow 
of  the  tall  acacia,  the  poplar,  and  the  waving  ash. 

The  cottage-door  was  sheltered  by  a  porch,  extending 
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into  trellis-work,  and  wreathed  about  with  rambling: 
plants  ;  yet  not  so  closely,  but  that  the  light  fell  through, 
and  there,  beneath  that  canopy,  was  seated  Owen  Meredith, 
and  his  wife,  once  Margaret  Allonby,  with  her  infant  in 
her  arms.  The  father  was  reading  from  the  sacred  page 
of  a  Bible,  which  lay  upon  his  knee ;  while  the  mother 
gazed  intently  on  a  page  more  difficult  to  read — the  face 
of  her  sleeping  child. 

The  two  brothers  looked  by  stealth  upon  this  scene, 
and  Peter  Allonby  was  highly  entertained  at  the  idea  of 
breaking  suddenly  upon  it ;  but  Robert  pulled  his  hat- 
over  his  brow,  and  leaned  in  silence  with  both  his  arms 
upon  the  paling  which  separated  the  garden  from  the 
road. 

“  Now,”  said  Peter,  let  us  have  at  them.”  But  Robert- 
stood  still. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  he  at  last,  “  I  would  give  all 
I  have  in  the  world,  to  be  reading  my  Bible  in  that  cottage, 
with  such  a  wife  as  Margaret  by  my  side.” 

A  loud  laugh  from  Peter  put  an  end  at  once  to  their 
concealment,  and  to  the  quiet  occupations  of  those  within 
the  porch.  They  were,  of  course,  invited  in  ;  for  it  was 
a  point  of  conscience  with  Owen,  never  to  refuse  the  rites 
of  hospitality  to  any  of  Margaret’s  relations  ;  and  he  was 
the  more  solicitous  on  this  subject,  because  he  added  not- 
to  these  rites  the  stimulants  to  which  her  brothers  were 
but  too  much  addicted. 

“As  we  never  use  such  things  ourselves,”  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  “  nor  offer  them  to  our  guests,  we  are 
the  more  bound  to  be  willing  at  all  times  to  set  before 
them  such  refreshments  as  we  have,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  mistake  our  motives,  or  think  we  merely  want  a  plea 
for  getting  rid  of  their  society.” 
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If  it  was  beautiful  to  mark  the  holy  calm  and  sweet 
serenity  of  that  scene,  while  the  father  and  the  mother 
pursued,  undisturbed,  the  current  of  their  separate 
thoughts,  it  was  no  less  so  to  behold  the  promptness,  the 
cheerfulness,  and  the  perfect  charity,  with  which  both 
arose,  to  give  a  welcome  to  guests,  not  by  any  means  the 
most  congenial  to  their  tastes  and  feelings.  With  Owen, 
the  task  of  duty  was  comparatively  slight ;  but  Margaret, 
whose  domestic  associates  were  very  few,  was  obliged  to 
consign  her  infant  to  other  care,  and  to  bestir  herself  in 
the  preparation  of  a  breakfast  for  her  brothers.  Yet  she 
did  this  in  so  kind  and  cordial  a  manner,  as  well  as  with 
such  perfect  skill  in  preparing  what  was  most  adapted  to 
appetites  in  the  state  of  theirs,  that  Peter  sat  down  with 
evident  satisfaction,  to  make,  what  he  considered  the  best 
thing  under  the  sun- — a  hearty  meal. 

Robert,  on  whose  more  irritable  frame,  the  excesses,  of 
which  he  was  so  often  guilty,  produced  more  lasting  con¬ 
sequences,  was  not  so  easily  -won  out  of  his  depression 
and  ill-humour.  Perhaps,  the  great  difference  was,  he 
had  less  bodily  power,  and  consequently  less  appetite. 
Leaning  both  his  elbows  on  the  table,  he  raised  the  thick 
curls  of  his  raven  hair  from  Iris  aching  forehead,  and 
asked,  in  no  very  complacent  manner,  for  a  tumbler  of 
sherry,  or  something  to  give  him  nerve  for  the  day. 

Owen  was  doubting  whether  to  comply  with  his  request, 
when  Margaret  gently,  but  firmly,  placed  her  hand  upon 
her  brother’s  arm,  “  See  here,”  said  she,  “  I  have  made 
your  coffee  just  as  you  like  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  better  for 
you  than  wine  ;  and,  besides,  you  know  that  wine  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  rules  of  our  house.” 

“  The  rules  of  your  house !  ”  exclaimed  Robert,  with 
contempt.  “  Who  cares  for  the  rules  of  a  house  like  this  ?” 
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Margaret  saw  that  a  storm  was  rising,  and,  fearful  of 
the  consequences  upon  the  feelings  of  her  husband,  she 
asked  him  to  go  out,  and  see  that  her  brother’s  horses 
were  taken  care  of. 

Owen,  however,  had  no  disposition  to  leave  his  wife  to 
combat  with  such  rude  spirits  alone  ;  and  Robert,  whose 
fiery  and  bitter  temper  was  now  at  its  height,  went  on. 

“  Rules  of  your  house,  indeed  !  Every  body  knows 
they  are  the  rules  of  your  inclination,  and  made  to  accom¬ 
modate  your  purse.” 

Owen  rose  from  his  seat,  with  his  colour  heightened, 
and  walked  a  few  paces  across  the  room.  “  If  I  am  poor,” 
he  began  ;  but  Margaret,  who  had  made  some  errand  to 
that  part  of  the  room  where  he  stood,  whispered  in  his 
ear,  “  Take  care,  dear  Owen,  what  you  say  ;  remember, 
you  are  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  leave  all  this  to  me.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  Robert,  “  whisper,  and  plot  against  me 
as  you  like ;  but  now  that  I  have  begun,  I  mean  to  be 
candid  with  you,  and  tell  you  what  my  father  says  on  the 
subject.  He  says,  that  if  he  had  had  the  least  idea  that 
you,  Mr.  Meredith,  intended  to  carry  out  this  system  of 
starvation,  he  would  never  have  allowed  my  sister  Mar¬ 
garet  to  be  your  wife.” 

This  wras,  indeed,  touching  the  feelings  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  in  a  tender  point ;  and  serious 
might  have  been  the  consequences,  had  not  Margaret 
again  interposed. 

“  Robert,”  said  she,  in  her  firmest  and  most  command¬ 
ing  tone,  “  you  are  free  to  exercise  upon  us  the  playfulness 
of  your  satire ;  you  are  free  to  come  in  when  you  like, 
and  sit  down  at  our  table,  such  as  it  is;  but  if  you  mean, 
by  what  you  have  said,  a  personal  insult  to  my  husband^ 
you  shall  find  that  I,  who  have  loved  you  so  long,  and  so 
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faithfully — yes,  that  I  will  be  the  first  to  close  our  doors 
against  you.” 

“  There  will  be  little  need  for  that,”  muttered  Robert, 
between  his  half-closed  lips ;  for  if  I  guess  right,  this  is 
the  last  time  I  shall  cross  your  threshold.” 

When  silence  succeeds  to  such  an  explosion  of  angry 
feeling,  it  needs  more  than  common  tact  to  bring  about 
anything  like  social  conversation.  Margaret  did  this  on 
the  present  occasion,  by  addressing  herself  to  her  brother 
Peter,  on  subjects  which  were,  in  reality,  the  most  foreign 
to  her  thoughts.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  regain 
anything  like  general  cheerfulness,  and  the  two  guests 
rose  to  take  their  leave  without  so  much  as  a  wish  being- 
expressed  that  they  would  prolong  their  stay. 

“  I  think  I  have  left  my  whip,”  said  Robert,  returning 
hastily  to  the  cottage,  after  Peter  had  mounted  his  horse ; 
and  while  Owen  stood  by  the  garden-gate.  “  And  now, 
Margaret,”  said  he,  for  he  saw  that  his  sister  was  weeping 
— “  my  own  dear  Margaret,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  ” 

It  was  not  necessary  to  say  more.  His  sister’s  arms 
were  around  his  neck,  her  kiss  was  upon  his  brow,  before 
she  had  time  to  tell  him,  how  free,  how  entire,  was  her 
forgiveness.  Indeed,  what  words  could  have  been  so 
convincing,  as  that  fond  caress — the  same  he  had  so  often 
felt  in  the  yew-tree  garden,  when  their  hearts  were  not  so 
widely  separated  as  now — when  he  had  not  shown  before 
her  and  the  world,  before  men  and  angels,  before  the 
Creator  of  earth  and  heaven,  that  he  despised  his  laws, 
rejected  his  gospel,  and  would  none  of  his  consolations? 

“  I  cannot  part  with  you,”  said  Margaret.  “  You  are 
going,  I  know  not  wdiere,  into  the  great  world,  amongst 
all  its  temptations.  Promise  me  one  thing,  and  I  will  let 
you  go.  Promise  me,  that  if  the  time  should  ever  come, 
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when  you  are  friendless,  homeless,  and  destitute  of  health 
and  happiness ;  yet  with  a  wish,  even  the  very  faintest,  to 
return  to  the  ways  of  peace — promise  me,  that  you  will 
come  back  to  me,  wherever,  or  whatever  I  may  be.” 

“  I  do  promise,”  said  Robert,  with  his  hands  clasped, 
and  his  eyes  upraised.  “And  now,  farewell !  for  it  is  no 
idle  threat.  My  father  has,  at  last,  obtained  me  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  army,  and  I  leave  home  to-morrow,  most 
probably  never  to  return.” 

It  was  true  as  Robert  had  said.  Neither  Mr.  nor 
Mrs.  Allonby,  in  suffering  their  sons  to  pass  through  the 
nursery  to  the  stable,  had  ever  calculated  upon  what  would 
be  the  final  result  of  such  a  state  of  disorder  and  misrule 
as  the  interior  of  the  establishment  at  Heatherstone 
Grange  presented.  Still  less  had  they  ever  reflected  upon 
the  responsibility  of  sending  forth  into  the  world  so  many 
immortal  beings,  unoccupied  by  any  pursuits  but  those 
which  are  common  to  the  lowest  grade  of  humanity,  and 
unprotected  by  any  principles  but  those  which  relate  to 
mutual  interest  and  good-fellowship,  in  the  community 
at  large. 

In  the  course  of  years,  however,  this  system  of  mis¬ 
management  began  to  tell  upon  the  characters  of  the 
different  members  of  the  Allonby  family.  The  careless 
became  coarse,  the  bold  became  brutal,  and  those  who 
were  reckless  of  authority  became  insolent  and  impera¬ 
tive.  It  was  surprising,  that  amongst  such  rude  and 
boisterous  spirits,  Owen  Meredith  should  retain  either 
respect  or  power.  Yet,  so  it  was;  at  least,  during  their 
hours  of  tuition,  and  the  master  of  the  house  respected 
him  accordingly  ;  for  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  assumption  of  command, 
Owen,  in  reality,  exercised  an  authority  greater  than  his 
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own.  Margaret  also  rose,  by  comparison  with  her  bro¬ 
thers,  in  the  estimation  of  her  father  ;  for,  despite  the 
humble  position  which  he  believed  all  women  filled  in  the 
creation,  there  was  a  quiet  dignity,  a  self-possession,  a 
clearness  of  motive  and  principle,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
daughter,  which  almost  awed  him  into  respect ;  and  when 
first  informed  of  the  attachment  between  her  and  Owen, 
he  could  not  but  feel,  that  their  characters  were  in  every 
respect'  calculated  to  exercise  a  happy  influence  upon 
each  other. 

It  is  true,  that  in  pecuniary  matters,  the  connexion 
was  far  from  being  such  as  he  would  have  chosen  for  his 
daughter  ;  but  Owen,  before  he  could  have  invited  Mar¬ 
garet  to  leave  her  father’s  home  for  his,  had  had  another 
curacy  offered  to  him,  which  so  far  increased  his  income, 
that  he  was  able  to  take  possession  of  the  prettiest  cottage 
in  Heather  stone,  which,  with  the  help  of  Margaret’s 
dowry,  had  been  fitted  up,  and  rendered  the  peaceful  and 
happy  home  already  described. 

All,  however,  was  not  perfect  satisfaction  within  these 
peaceful  walls,  for  Owen’s  temperament  was  subject  to 
heights  and  depths,  which  no  other  woman  could  have 
regulated,  and  accommodated  herself  to,  so  well  as 
Margaret.  Still,  it  was  a  constant  task — a  never-ending 
labour  of  love,  to  moderate  his  expectations,  to  calm  his 
ruffled  feelings,  to  heal  his  sensitive  spirit,  when  wounded 
by  the  rough  usage  of  the  world,  and  to  make  him  look 
upon  human  life  as  neither  too  lovely  nor  too  repulsive, 
but  simply  as  it  is — in  short,  to  make  him  look  upon  it 
through  the  medium  of  truth,  rather  than  that  of  poetry 
or  romance. 

Had  Owen,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  been  able  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  first  impressions,  he  would  have  had  to 
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lament  through  the  whole  of’  his  after  life,  that  he  had 
gratified  his  taste,  rather  than  consulted  his  judgment,  or 
submitted  his  choice  to  the  test  of  principle.  Whatever 
Louisa  Linton  might  have  been  with  him,  she  was  divested, 
by  her  marriage  with  James  Allonby,  of  all  the  pleasing- 
colours  in  which  her  character  had  at  first  appeared. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  selfishness  of  her  husband  awroke 
the  same  feeling  in  her  own  breast,  or  that  it  had  always 
been  there,  few  people  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to 
inquire ;  but  certainly,  the  bickerings  and  disputes  at 
Branston  Hall  afforded  theme  for  many  a  gossip’s  story; 
while  the  master  of  the  mansion  looked  in  vain  upon  the 
scowling  brow  of  his  wife,  to  find  the  beauty  he  had  once 
beheld,  or  imagined  to  be  there. 

Far  different  was  the  case  with  Margaret.  Those  clear 
bright  eyes,  so  deeply  touching  in  their  expressive  tender¬ 
ness,  so  quick  to  perceive,  so  prompt  to  check,  were  the 
stainless  mirror  in  which  her  husband  saw  reflected  the  . 
good  or  the  evil  of  each  separate  act  of  his  life.  Equally 
subject  to  fits  of  eager  enthusiasm  and  deep  despondency, 
and  far  too  sensitive  for  stability  in  any  course  he  might 
adopt,  the  firmness  and  integrity  of  his  wife  were  like  a 
wall  of  safety  beside  his  path  ;  while  her  reverence  and 
admiration  for  his  higher  intellectual  attainments,  and,  in 
short,  for  all  that  was  beautiful  or  excellent  in  his  charac¬ 
ter,  gave  the  charm  of  softness  and  humility  to  her 
intercourse  with  him. 

Never  was  her  skill  in  building  up  what  was  good  and 
noble  in  his  nature  more  called  in  question,  than  on  occa¬ 
sions  like  that  which  has  been  described  as  the  last  visit 
of  Robert  Allonby  to  their  cottage.  Words  rashly  spoken, 
and  sometimes  without  the  least  foundation  in  truth,  were 
apt  to  dwell  upon  his  mind,  and  goad  his  spirit  to  a  state 
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of  the  deepest  distress,  perpetually  driving  him  back  to 
the  humiliating  reflection,  that  he  had  been  the  means  of 
inducing  an  amiable  woman  to  descend  in  the  scale  of 
comfort  and  respectability,  by  becoming  his  wife. 

Groundless  and  visionary  as  this  complaint  would  justly 
have  appeared  to  anyone  who  looked  on  Margaret’s  cheer¬ 
ful,  healthy  countenance,  it  was  not  too  absurd  to  dwell 
upon  a  mind  like  Owen’s,  and  now,  when  the  two  Allonbys 
were  gone,  he  stood  leaning  against  the  porch,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  distant  landscape,  and  that  drooping 
and  dissatisfied  expression  upon  his  countenance,  which 
Margaret  knew  but  too  well  how  to  interpret. 

“  You  are  not  thinking  of  poor  Robert’s  foolish  words ; 
are  you  ?  dear  Owen,”  said  she. 

“  I  am,”  replied  her  husband;  “and  I  am  thinking, 
too,  that  rather  than  your  father  should  have  to  repent  of 
allowing  you  to  be  my  wife,  I  would  break  my  vow  again, 
and  live  like  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

“  And  if  you  were  like  the  rest  of  the  world,”  observed 
Margaret,  “  perhaps  you  might  do  so  with  safety.  But 
remember  your  peculiar  circumstances — your  family.  ’ 

“Yes,  you  do  well,”  interrupted  Owen,  “to  remind 
me  of  my  family.” 

“  And  will  you  too  be  captious,  and  unkind  ?  ”  said 
Margaret,  while  a  cloud  of  gathering  tears  came  over  her 
beautiful  eyes ;  for  she  had  that  day  borne  enough,  and 
her  heart  was  heavy  with  the  recollection  of  her  brother’s 
words. 

It  was  impossible  for  Owen  deliberately  to  give  pain 
to  any  human  being,  least  of  all  to  his  wife;  and  his 
temper,  by  whatever  cause  it  might  be  ruffled,  was  always 
either  soothed  by  her  judicious  treatment,  or  restrained 
by  the  dread  of  awakening  uneasiness  in  her  faithful  and 
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devoted  heart.  He  became,  therefore,  as  calm  and  as 
kind  as  usual ;  but  still  the  harsh  and  thoughtless  expres¬ 
sion  of  Robert  Allonby  remained  like  a  load  upon  Ids 
soul.  Wr as  it  right,  he  asked  of  himself  a  thousand  times, 
to  degrade  the  woman  he  had  married — the  woman  he 
most  admired  and  honoured— -was  it  right  to  degrade  her 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  especially  of  her  own  family, 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  rule,  which  had  only 
been  adopted  out  of  consideration  to  his  own  weakness  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  generous  in  him,  and  more  respectful 
to  her,  to  set  aside  this  rule  altogether,  whatever  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  himself  might  be ;  and  while  on  the  one 
hand  he  should  thus  escape  the  injurious  remarks  which 
singularity  always  occasions,  he  should  be  better  able  to 
restore  his  wife  to  that  position  in  society,  which  it  was 
evident  her  father  and  her  brothers  considered  her  to  have 
lost  by  her  alliance  with  him. 

Such  were  the  frequent  reflections  of  Owen  Meredith; 
and  especially  one  day  as  he  pursued  his  solitary  walk  to 
the  residence  of  the  only  friend,  whom,  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  he  really  considered  as  such.  Mr.  Mason,  (for  that 
was  the  gentleman’s  name)  was  a  man  of  exemplary  con¬ 
duct,  whose  religious  principles  none  could  call  in  question, 
because  they  were  evinced  by  the  even  tenour  of  a  life  as 
peaceful,  as  it  was  inoffensive  and  happy.  Around  tfye 
■'plentiful  board  of  Mr.  Mason,  a  cheerful  wife,  and  bloom¬ 
ing  family  were  wont  to  meet ;  and  such  were  the  familiar 
terms  on  which  Owen  joined  their  social  circle,  that  his 
peculiar  abstemiousness  was  the  theme  of  much  good- 
humoured  raillery,  and  many  a  playful  jest. 

All  this  Owen  was  accustomed  to  bear  with  the  most 
perfect  equanimity  of  mind  ;  for  he  loved  both  the  children 
and  their  parents  ;  and  they  were,  besides,  too  well-bred, 
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and  too  delicate,  and  kind  in  their  own  feelings,  for  it  to 
he  possible  they  should  give  offence  to  any  one  by  whom 
they  were  known  and  trusted  as  they  were  by  Owen. 

It  happened,  however,  on  this  particular  day,  that  Mr. 
Mason  took  up  the  subject  more  seriously  than  he  had 
ever  done  before ;  and  as  he  and  Owen  sat  together  after 
dinner,  he  asked  him  for  the  first  time,  what  were  his  real 
motives  for  so  strictly  adhering  to  a  line  of  conduct,  which, 
while  it  appeared  to  be  productive  of  no  particular  good, 
was  the  occasion,  from  its  very  singularity,  of  much  in¬ 
jurious  remark,  which,  in  a  minister  of  religion,  ought 
always,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

Owen  felt  his  colour  deepen  as  he  prepared  himself  to 
reply  ;  and  what  could  he  say  ?  He  had  been  open  and 
communicative  with  his  friend  on  every  other  subject,  but 
how  could  he  speak  of  the  degradation  of  his  own  family, 
now  that  Margaret  was  involved  in  their  shame.  He 
very  naturally  hesitated  in  his  reply;  but  at  last  concluding 
that  the  secret  of  his  father’s  and  his  brother’s  fate,  was 
best  buried  with  them,  he  endeavoured  to  meet  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  friend  by  reasons  in  favour  of  a  general 
adoption  of  his  own  rule. 

Here,  however,  Owen  found  himself  weaker  than  lie 
had  expected,  for  Mr.  Mason  was  a  good  man — a  religious 
man— a  man  so  much  better,  he  believed,  than  himself, 
that  whatever  line  of  conduct  he  approved,  Owen  felt  a 
predisposition  to  regard  as  right. 

“  If  your  object,”  said  Mr.  Mason,  as  he  closely  pursued 
the  subject,  “  be  to  benefit  others  by  your  example,  how 
much  better  your  influence  would  be,  exemplified  in  a 
temperate  use  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  than  in 
totally  abstaining  from  them.  By  adopting,  in  modera¬ 
tion,  the  general  customs  of  society,  you  show  that  man, 
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as  a  rational  being,  and  with  a  due  reverence  for  the  moral 
law  before  him,  knows  how  to  govern  his  appetites,  and 
restrain  his  animal  propensities ;  by  abstaining  altogether, 
you  act  the  part  of  an  anchorite,  who  retires  from  the 
world,  because  he  has  neither  strength  of  his  own,  nor 
sufficient  faith,  to  enable  him  to  resist  its  temptations.” 

All  this  was  new  to  Owen.  It  was  possible,  he  began 
to  think,  that  certain  acts,  which  regard  for  his  own 
safety  would  otherwise  have  required  of  him  as  a  private 
individual, might  be  injurious  to  his  influence  in  the  church. 
His  pride  was  roused,  too,  by  the  thought,  that  the  people 
over  whom  his  pastoral  care  extended,  should  thus  have 
room  to  suspect  him  of  not  being  able  to  govern  his  own 
will.  He  was  able  to  govern  it.  No  man  had  a  right  to 
say  of  him,  that  he  was  weaker  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
and  that  he  dared  not  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  a 
friend,  or  be  hospitable  himself,  lest  he  should  be  guilty 
of  excess.  The  idea  was  revolting  in  the  extreme  ;  and 
he  bent  down  his  head  in  sullen  indignation,  while  Mr. 
Mason  went  on. 

“  As  a  minister  of  religion,  too,  there  is  an  all-powerful 
argument  against  you,  in  the  instance  of  our  Saviour ;  and 
for  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  should  think  myself  venturing 
upon  dangerous  ground,  if  I  presumed  to  be  more  scru¬ 
pulous  than  he  w7ho  left  us  an  example  of  holiness  in  life 
and  conduct,  to  which  no  man  has  ever  yet  attained.” 

Owen  wras  silent.  These  words  sunk  deep  into  his 
heart.”  “  Is  it  so?”  said  he  at  last,  “  and  have  I  been  all 
this  while  in  error?” 

“  In  this  one  instance  you  are  in  error,”  said  his  friend, 
“  and  I  grieve  over  it  the  more,  because  your  influence  is 
in  other  respects  so  useful  and  beneficial.” 

Had  a  man  of  less  scrupulous  conduct  urged  the  same 
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arguments  upon  Owen,  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
would  have  produced  little  impression.  But  as  a  creature 
of  feeling,  he  yielded  to  their  influence ;  and  simply 
because  he  placed  implicit  trust  in  the  rectitude  of  his 
friend’s  motives,  the  correctness  of  his  life,  and  the  purity 
of  his  principles,  he  began  seriously  to  question — nay, 
rather  to  doubt  than  to  question,  whether  the  sentiments 
of  such  a  man  were  not  more  likely  to  be  right  than  his 
own. 

It  was  late  before  Owen  Meredith  reached  home  that 
night,  for  he  felt  a  reluctance  to  meeting,  and  conversing 
with  his  wife  on  a  subject  which  now  absorbed  his  thoughts. 
The  following  day  he  was  to  dine  at  the  Grange  ;  and  if 
he  was  really  in  error,  it  would  afford  him  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  commencing  a  new  line  of  conduct,  before  a 
family,  who,  whatever  the  difference  between  their  sen¬ 
timents  and  his  own  might  be  on  subjects  in  general,  had, 
according  to  their  peculiar  notions  of  kindness  and  respect, 
always  treated  him  with  attention  and  forbearance. 

Owen  set  off  on  his  walk  to  the  Grange,  without  having 
exchanged  a  single  word  with  his  wife  on  the  subject  of 
his  conversation  the  previous  day  ;  and  Margaret,  happily 
unconscious  of  what  was  revolving  in  his  mind,  employed 
herself  in  making  some  domestic  arrangements,  which 
could  best  be  completed  when  she  was  alone.  It  was  one 
of  those  busy  days  in  which  women  are  apt  to  forget  every 
thing  but  the  occupation  they  have  in  hand — to  forget,  at 
least,  until  evening  comes.  But  then,  when  the  task  is 
finished,  the  curtains  are  let  down,  the  customary  meal  is 
prepared,  and  the  solitary  wife  sits  down  beside  her  silent 
hearth  ;  then  come  those  busy  memories,  those  fond  and 
tender  thoughts,  which  seem  to  rush  with  tenfold  force 
into  the  centre  of  the  heart,  from  having  been  banished 
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even  for  so  short  a  season,  from  their  accustomed,,  their 
rightful,  and  their  natural  home. 

It  was  thus  with  Margaret.  And  she  kept  her  baby 
long  awake  that  night,  hoping  its  father  would  return  to 
fold  it  in  his  arms,  and  bless  the  closing  of  its  dewy  eye¬ 
lids.  And  then  she  rose,  and  placed  his  slippers  in  their 
accustomed  position,  and  drew  his  chair  beside  her,  and 
listened,  and  still  he  did  not  come.  Her  child  was  happier 
that  night — she  thought  it  lovelier  than  ever.  It  clasped 
its  rosy  hands,  and  mimicked  all  the  sounds  within  its 
little  world  of  nature  ;  but  the  hour  grew  late,  and  so  she 
sung  her  wonted  lullaby,  and  then  it  slept.  The  hour 
grew  late ;  but  Margaret  had  so  many  blissful  thoughts, 
and  memories  ;  such  sweet  and  pleasant  meditations  upon 
present  things,  such  joyous  and  exulting  hopes  of  that 
bright  future  which  her  husband  and  her  child  seemed 
all-sufficient  of  themselves  to  fill,  that  even  those  solitary 
hours  to  her  were  short,  though  she  started  up  sometimes, 
and  listened,  and  wondered  that  Owen  did  not  come. 

At  length  she  heard  his  steps  upon  the  garden-walk, 
his  voice  of  greeting  to  the  faithful  dog  that  always  wel¬ 
comed  his  return.  Margaret  had  no  thoughts  but  those 
of  joy;  and  when  her  husband  stood  once  more  beside 
her,  the  genuine  gladness  of  her  soul  burst  forth  in  that 
eloquent  and  earnest  language,  with  which  affection  clothes 
its  nameless  nothings  in  a  charm  too  exquisite  to  be 
intelligible  to  a  stranger’s  ear. 

“  But  why  were  you  so  late,  dear  Owen  ?  ”  said  she, 
rambling  on  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  “  See,  it  is  ten 
o’clock  ;  and  only  think,  what  a  long,  long  evening  I  must 
have  had.  You  do  not  speak  to  me,”  she  added,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  in  his  face. 
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Alas,  that  look!  It  has  discovered  a  sad  truth.  The 
light  of  joy  has  faded  from  Margaret’s  clear,  pale  brow. 
Her  eyes  are  shadowed  as  with  a  heavy  cloud,  and  dim 
with  tears.  Her  form  is  bending  like  a  flower  beneath 
the  lightning’s  flash — a  flower  that  is  at  once  both  crushed, 
and  withered. 

Margaret  had  no  language  to  express  her  feelings. 
Her  husband  knew  her  heart — what  could  she  say?  Every 
possible  form  of  argument  and  entreaty  she  had  already 
used  ;  what  more  remained  ?  She  would  have  fallen  upon 
his  neck,  and  wept,  had  there  not  been  a  strange  repulsion 
in  his  countenance,  to  her  as  frightful  as  it  was  new.  She 
retired  to  her  chamber  ;  and  while  hanging  over  the  couch 
of  her  sleeping  child,  for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage, 
her  tears  fell  unheeded,  and  alone. 

And  we  hear  of  women  who  can  smile  at  such  spec¬ 
tacles  as  Margaret  witnessed  that  night,  and  at  far  wider 
deviations  than  that,  from  the  moral  purity  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  immortal  being.  Yes  ;  we  hear  of  professedly 
Christian  women  who  can  smile  at  the  trace  of  the  serpent 
sin  over  the  countenance  of  him  they  love  best  on  earth. 
But  let  not  the  heart  yield  to  the  belief  that  such  is  love. 
Oh,  no  !  The  only  real  love  is  that  which  is  perpetually 
directed  heavenward  in  its  aspirations  ;  and  she  who  can 
look  with  indifference  upon  her  husband’s  dereliction  from 
this  course,  though  only  in  a  step,  a  pause,  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  knows  nothing  of  the  holy  and  elevating 
influence  of  a  fervent  and  faithful  attachment. 

It  is  a  deeply  painful  lesson  that  wre  learn  from  our 
own  unexpected  failure  under  trial  and  temptation,  our 
own  exhibition  of  the  evil  which  lurks  within  a  deceitful 
heart,  our  own  unpremeditated  deviation  from  the  path  of 
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rectitude  and  peace.  Yet  in  all  which  relates  to  our  own 
conduct  we  are  less  shocked,  and  less  astonished,  because 
we  know  the  secret  faults  of  which  we  are  guilty  ;  we 
know  the  root  of  bitterness  from  which  they  spring,  and 
though  the  world  may  be  surprised,  we  know  that  such  a 
line  of  conduct  is  not  worse  than  might  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated  with  such  tendencies,  and  feelings,  and  principles, 
as  we  possess.  We  know,  too,  that  the  sin  we  have  com¬ 
mitted  is  odious  to  ourselves,  as  it  must  be  to  others ;  that 
we  are  grieved,  and  humbled,  and  filled  with  remorse  at 
the  recollection  of  it ;  and  we  have  a  secret  satisfaction 
in  resolving,  that,  by  divine  assistance,  we  never  will  com¬ 
mit  the  same  act  again. 

Such  indeed  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and 
such  the  general  character  of  human  experience,  that 
self-knowledge  precludes  the  possibility  of  confidence  in 
self;  but  with  those  we  love,  the  case  is  widely  different. 
Pure  and  disinterested  affection  is  so  trusting,  so  richly 
gifted  with  the  power  to  believe  in  every  excellence,  so 
lifted  up  with  hope,  that  to  be  shaken  from  its  hold,  and 
stripped  of  its  power,  and  dashed  backward  from  its  high 
anticipations,  is  the  severest  of  all  the  dispensations  which 
our  suffering  nature  has  to  endure.  To  see  the  brow 
whose  beauty  was  our  joy,  the  smile  whose  gladness  was 
our  welcome,  the  eye  whose  light  was  our  life,  the  coun¬ 
tenance  whose  tone  of  expression  was  the  music  of  our 
souls — to  see  all  these  swept  over  by  a  desolating  flood, 
with  whose  depth  and  limits  we  are  unacquainted  ;  there 
is — there  can  be  no  earthly  calamity  so  great. 

And  yet,  upon  this  it  is  said  that  woman  can  sometimes 
look  calmly  ;  nay,  more — that  she  can  smile  when  the 
cloud  of  shame  is  on  her  husband’s  brow,  and  when  his 
lip  is  tainted  with  the  stain  the  poison-cup  has  left.  The 
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wife,  whose  history  we  have  thus  far  traced  out,  was  far 
from  being  one  of  these.  She  saw  her  husband’s  altered 
look — she  knew  the  nature  of  the  evil  which  for  the  first 
time  had  stamped  its  impress  there  ;  but  of  its  fearful 
power  over  her  future,  she  was  yet  ignorant,  and  dared 
not  allow  herself  to  think.  It  might  be  accidental.  She 
tried  to  think  it  was.  Yet  again  and  again  it  rose  before 
her,  arrayed  in  fresh  horrors  every  time.  Let  us  look 
into  another  page  of  her  history,  and  see  whether  her 
forebodings  were  not  too  prophetic  in  their  sadness  and 
their  truth. 
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The  cottage  and  the  garden  of  the  curate  of  Heath erstone, 
never  used  to  look  more  lovely  than  in  fine  autumn 
weather,  when  the  vine- leaves  that  clustered  around  the 
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windows  had  begun  to  fade  into  every  variety  of  brown 
and  yellow  ;  and  the  oaks,  which  spread  their  protecting 
branches  overhead,  were  tinged  with  gold,  as  the  light 
from  the  glowing  west  glanced  over  them  before  the  sun 
went  down.  It  was  now  three  years  since  the  last  scene 
described  took  place,  and  perhaps  the  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  curate’s  garden  had  lived  a  little  beyond  that 
period  of  beauty  and  perfection  which  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  progress  of  all  plantations,  when  we  begin  to  look 
through,  or  amongst  the  lengthened  stems,  and  want  the 
massive  green,  and  gay  luxuriance  of  flower  and  leaf, 
which  at  one  time  crowded  together,  and  filled  with  the 
aspect  of  one  universal  bower,  the  beds  and  borders  of 
the  blooming  garden.  It  might  be  that  this  most  lovely 
stage  of  vegetation  had  passed  by,  or  that  the  autumn- 
winds  had  blown  too  rudely,  or  the  hoar-frost  had  come 
too  soon  ;  but  somehow  or  other,  that  garden  did  not 
look  as  it  was  wont,  though  it*  was  autumn  now,  and 
though  the  vine-leaves  still  clustered  there,  and  the  oaks 
still  grew,  and  flourished ;  and  all  the  loveliness  of  green 
and  gold,  with  the  waving  of  graceful  boughs,  and  the 
tracery  of  leaf  and  tendril,  were  still  the  same.  If  we  may 
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be  allowed  the  simile,  it  was  like  the  garden  of  Eden, 
after  our  first  parents  had  been  expelled.  Nature  in  all 
her  beauty  was  the  same;  but  the  trace  of  intellectual 
agency,  of  man’s  design,  and  woman’s  taste,  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  efforts  of  human  art — the  painting  with  material 
beauty  an  outward  representation  of  internal  bliss — all 
these  were  gone  ;  and  the  low  wind  that  moaned  through 
the  adjoining  woods,  and  wafted  the  yellow  leaves  from 
off  the  topmost  boughs,  seemed  to  come  with  the  voice  of 
lamentation  for  some  sorrow,  or  some  loss,  which  nature 
was  unable  to  alleviate  or  restore. 

Owen  Meredith  was  from  home  that  day,  and 
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Margaret  sat  alone  with  her  children  by  the  cottage 
fire.  As  the  evening  closed  in,  they  begged  for  their 
accustomed  play,  which  never  could  be  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed  as  when  their  mother  took  a  more  than  equal 
part  in  the  pastime,  whatever  it  might  be.  Nor  was 
Margaret  ever  known  to  refuse,  though  it  was  evident  she 
would  sometimes  have  preferred  being  alone,  and  still. 
Yet  she  had  her  reward  for  the  effort,  however  irksome 
it  might  be  ;  and  when  she  saw  her  children’s  sparkling 
eyes,  and  colour  heightened  by  the  healthy  exercise,  and 
heard  their  merry  laugh,  and  listened  to  the  glad  sound  of 
their  little  feet  upon  the  floor,  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
on  looking  into  her  face,  to  see  that  she  was  not  happy  too. 
Happy  indeed  she  was,  in  one  sense,  for  the  good  are 
never  without  their  consolations ;  and  it  is  their  peculiar 
privilege,  that  as  they  never  live  for  self,  they  can  always 
derive  enjoyment  from  the  innocent  happiness  of  others. 
Two  hours  later,  when  the  merry  voices  were  all  hushed, 
when  the  little  rosy  hands  had  been  clasped  in  prayer, 
when  the  last  kiss  had  been  pressed  upon  the  downy 
check,  and  when  sleep  had  fallen  like  a  soft  curtain 
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between  them  and  the  moving  world,  Margaret  resumed 
her  seat  by  the  solitary  hearth,  with  such  an  altered  look, 
that  it  was  evident  her  sole  companions  were  sad  thoughts, 
with  which  her  countenance  and  manner  betrayed  that 
she  wras  now  but  too  familiar. 

Margaret  was  busy  at  her  work,  for  whether  in  joy  or 
in  sorrow,  she  never  neglected  any  present  duty;  but 
sometimes  the  office  of  her  needle  appeared  to  be  suddenly 
suspended,  and  one  hand  dropped  involuntarily  down 
upon  her  knee,  while  the  other  was  passed  hastily  across 
her  forehead,  as  if  to  sweep  away  some  gathering  cloud 
that  hung  over  a  half-formed  purpose,  or  hindered  an 
irresolute  design.  At  last  her  occupation  closed  entirely. 
She  looked  at  the  timepiece.  It  was  not  yet  nine.  Her 
cloak  was  hastily  thrown  on ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more, 
she  was  tracing,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  well-known 
path  to  her  father’s  dwelling  at  the  Grange. 

Opening  the  private  gate  which  led  into  the  grounds 
by  the  Yew-tree  Garden,  Margaret  loitered  amongst 
those  well-known  but  deserted  walks,  which  had  so  many 
recollections  of  infancy,  and  maturer  years  ;  she  loitered, 
for  her  purpose  was  uncheered  by  hope  ;  and  now  that  she 
had  come,  she  almost  wished  herself  back  again  at  home  ; 
so  restless,  so  irresolute,  so  aimless  is  sorrow  that  cannot 
be  endured — anxiety  that  admits  of  no  alleviation  but 
assurance,  which,  when  it  comes,  is  scarcely  less  intoler¬ 
able  than  doubt. 

It  was  a  chill  and  gusty  night,  and  though  the  moon 
shone  clearly  at  intervals,  it  was  suddenly  obscured  by 
murky  clouds,  that  were  driven  about  by  a  fitful  wind, 
which  sometimes  swept  the  leaves  in  rushing  showers 
from  the  trees,  and  stirred  the  air  with  murmuring  and 
mysterious  voices,  such  as  whisper  to  the  imagination  of 
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terror  and  of  death,  and  sometimes,  more  fearfully,  of 
sorrow  and  of  sin. 

The  ungenial  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  however, 
was  not  equally  felt  by  all ;  for  within  the  old  dining¬ 
room  at  the  Grange,  sat  a  jovial  party,  alike  unconscious 
of  the  fall  of  faded  leaves,  the  chill  of  autumn-winds,  or 
-  of  the  tears  which  are  sometimes  called  forth  by  unlawful 
and  unhallowed  joy. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  the  disorder,  and  occasional 
discomfort  which  prevailed  throughout  the  establishment 
at  the  Grange,  the  old-fashioned  dining-room,  with  its 
broad  window,  slightly  screened  by  festoons  of  ivy, 
was  left  in  other  respects  exposed ;  so  that  a  curious 
observer,  by  admission  through  a  private  gate  into  the 
garden,  might  have  seen  the  whole  family  seated  around 
the  social  board;  for  even  when  the  hall  was  lighted,  pre¬ 
caution  was  seldom  taken  to  close  the  shutters,  until  the 
family  retired  for  the  night.  The  reason  for  this  neglect 
might  partly  be,  that  a  general  carelessness  of  appear¬ 
ances  prevailed  through  the  whole  household,  and  that 
the  window  of  the  dining-room  opened  upon  a  part' of 
the  garden  entirely  unfrequented,  and  almost  closed  in 
by  high  and  thickly-interwoven  shrubs.  Margaret,  how¬ 
ever,  knew  how  to  thread  her  way  amongst  the  matted 
leaves  and  boughs ;  and  when,  on  turning  round  a 
buttress  which  jutted  out  from  the  ancient  wall  of  the 
mansion,  the’  interior  of  the  lighted  room  was  distinctly 
before  her  view,  she  leaned  her  brow  for  a  moment  upon 
the  cold  leaves  of  the  ivy,  and  breathed  a  prayer  before 
she  even  ventured  to  look  in. 

Nor  was  it  necessary  to  look,  in  order  to  be  assured 
of  the  state  of  things  within  that  room.  There  were 
sounds  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  voices  whose 
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every  tone  went  home  to  that  poor  listener’s  heart ;  yet 
all  so  joyous,  and  so  full  of  mirth,  that  the  utter 
impossibility  of  any  thought  of  sympathy  for  her,  existing 
amongst  that  noisy  group,  rendered  her  situation  more 
desolate,  and  her  sorrow  more  intense. 

But  why  should  Margaret  be  lingering,  as  if  spell¬ 
bound  to  this  spot?  Her  father,  and  her  brothers,  all 
except  one,  had  ever  been  uncongenial,  and  must  long 
since  have  become  in  great  measure  estranged  from  her, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  have  separated  her  from  any  very 
intimate  participation  in  what  might  constitute  their 
familiar  enjoyments.  Such  scenes  too — what  fascination 
could  they  possess  for  her  !  Alas  !  how  many  wives  are 
but  too  well  prepared  to  understand,  and  answer,  this 
inquiry !  There  was  one  voice  amongst  that  noisy  group, 
whose  tones  were  at  once  too  sweet,  too  cheerful,  and  too 
sad.  There  was  one  countenance  lighted  up  by  that 
unholy  mirth,  whose  beauty  was  still  too  dear ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  that  she  lingered,  and  watched,  and  waited, 
until  the  hour  when  those  senseless  revels  should  cease, 
that  she  might  guard  the  homeward  steps  of  him  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  protector  of  her’s. 

If  Owen  Meredith  could  have  contemplated  that  scene 
as  it  really  was,  surely  a  character  like  his  would  hate 
needed  no  other  check  in  its  career  of  folly  and  of  shame. 
The  coarse  repulsive  countenances  of  those  who  composed 
the  group  within,  every  feature  distorted  with  unnatural 
excitement,  until  the  trace  of  humanity  was  almost  gone, 
the  sound  of  those  voices,  the  vulgar  jests,  the  buffoon¬ 
ery,  the  worse  than  folly  awakening  idiot  laughter  ;  and 
then  that  pale  and  solitary  woman  looking  through  her 
tears  upon  all  this— -her  form  the  very  personification  of 
abject  sorrow,  alike  without  pity,  and  without  consolation  ! 
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But  Owen  at  that  moment  knew  nothing,  and  cared 
nothing,  about  the  effect  of  his  conduct  upon  others. 
His  was  a  constitution  which  knew  no  bounds  in  its 
excitement,  when  under  the  influence  of  unnatural 
stimulus ;  and  therefore,  most  especially,  he  was  a 
favourite  with  the  Allonbys,  as  almost  essential  to  their 
convivial  enjoyments;  because  the  sluggish  nature  of 
their  grosser  faculties  rendered  them  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  the  amusement  which  his  vivacity  and  wit  supplied. 
There  were  other  powerful  reasons  too,  why  his  society 
was  now  as  much  courted  by  the  family  at  the  Grange, 
as  it  had  once  been  despised  and  shunned.  Owen  had 
always  exercised  a  kind  of  influence  over  the  family 
there,  from  a  superiority  of  mind,  which,  though  they 
desired  it  not  for  themselves,  they  could  not  but  admire 
in  him.  The  more  they  admired  him,  however,  and  the 
more  they  yielded  to  him  that  respect  which  real  merit 
seldom  fails  to  command,  the  more  they  felt  the  tacit 
reproach  of  his  upright  conduct,  and  pure  morals,  when 
contrasted  with  their  own.  What  then  was  their 
triumph,  on  finding  that  he  had  fallen  from  that  high 
eminence  on  which  his  firm  standing  had  ever  seemed 
like  their  reproach.  It  is  true,  their  respect  for  him  was 
gone.  It  is  true,  even,  they  regarded  him  in  the  liglit 
of  a  fallen  and  humbled  man ;  but  their  triumph  was, 
for  this  reason,  more  complete,  and  their  exultation  was 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  license  which  they  now 
derived  from  his  example. 

Thus  it  was  that  Owen  became  a  favourite  with  the 
coarse  spirits  at  the  Grange,  while  he,  in  his  turn,  having 
lost  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience,  his  own  moral  * 
dignity,  and  all  that  man  esteems  in  himself  or  others, 
was  more  prepared  to  lay  hold  of  the  pitiful  consolation 
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of  being  countenanced  and  courted  by  those  whom  his 
heart  despised.  And,  coarse,  and  rude,  and  illiterate 
as  the  Allonbys  were,  there  is  something,  too,  when  the 
best  feelings  are  warped,  and  the  mind  gets  wrong  in  its 
estimate  of  real  good  and  evil,  there  is  something  in 
wealth,  and  worldly  distinctions,  and  family  mansions, 
and  coats  of  arms,  and  plentiful  tables,  and  rich  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  horses  and  carriages — and,  perhaps,  above 
all,  there  is  something  in  the  torrent  of  prejudiced  opinion, 
which  the  worldly-minded  can  pour  into  any  particular 
channel,  so  as  to  invest  with  a  certain  kind  of  popularity 
which  appears  to  be  almost  irresistible,  whatever  they 
may  choose  to  enforce  by  their  influence,  or  to  dignify 
with  their  favour.  There  is — there  must  be,  something 
in  all  this,  or  why  do  we  so  often  see  the  intelligent,  and 
the  refined,  enduring — nay,  even  seeking  society,  which, 
if  stripped  of  worldly  and  external  advantages,  would  be 
the  very  last  they  would  choose  ? 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  Owen  Meredith 
should  find  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  companionship 
of  the  Allonbys,  which  neither  their  moral  nor  intellec¬ 
tual  cpialifieations  would  ever  have  afforded.  Indeed, 
from  causes  already  stated,  he  had  always  felt  that  they 
exercised  over  him  more  influence  than  he  liked  to 
acknowledge.  He  had  tried  a  thousand  times  to  per¬ 
suade  himself  it  was  because  they  were  his  wife’s  rela¬ 
tions.  Had  he  been  asked,  he  would  have  unhesitatingly 
replied,  that  such  was  the  case;  though,  from  the  shrink¬ 
ing  he  felt  under  their  unsparing  raillery  in  cases  where 
he  felt  assured  of  Margaret’s  approval,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  the  secret  of  their  influence  was  altogether 
distinct  from  anything  connected  with  her. 

And  Owen  Meredith,  the  man  of  refinement,  the 
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elegant  scholar,  the  husband,  the  father,  the  minister  of 
a  religion  whose  peculiar  characteristic  is  the  power  to 
elevate  and  purify,  while  it  regenerates  the  heart — Owen 
could  lend  his  society  to  that  of  rude  spirits  possessing 
scarcely  a  thought  or  feeling  like  his  own ;  he  could  listen 
to  the  vulgar  jocularity  at  the  Grange,  during  hours 
which  might  have  been  spent  with  a  rational,  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  deep-feeling  woman,  in  one  of  the  happiest 
of  homes. 

We  should  at  once  pronounce  of  such  a  gross  perver¬ 
sion  of  taste,  that  it  was  beyond  nature,  did  not  daily 
observation  of  the  world  convince  us  that  such  things 
have  been,  and  are,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  be 
liable  to  occur,  in  cases  where,  like  that  of  Owen  Mere¬ 
dith,  the  miserable  victim  has  a  bodily  and  constitutional 
tendency  to  intemperance.  With  such,  even  while  the 
mind  revolts  against  the  practice,  and  the  spirit  some¬ 
times  implores  that  assistance  without  which  the  bondage 
of  sin  can  never  be  thrown  off — with  such,  intemperance 
becomes  a  passion,  a  fever,  a  thirst,  which  swallows  up 
every  other  desire,  and  compels  every  other  consideration 
to  give  way.  To  individuals  thus  constituted,  there  is 
but  one  path  of  safety.  For  the  sake  of  such — and 
alas !  they  are  but  too  numerous — is  it  not  a  noble  sacri¬ 
fice  for  others,  who  are  less  in  danger,  to  be  willing  to 
walk  in  the  same  path  ? 

In  that  good  humour  and  hilarity  which  even  a  very 
slight  degree  of  excess  always  occasioned,  Owen  was 
never  so  suddenly  checked  as  by  the  sad  voice,  the 
serious  countenance,  and  grave  manners  of  his  wife.  He 
seldom  lost  himself  so  far  as  not  to  be  conscious  of  moral 
delinquency  ;  and  when  he  felt,  from  the  meek  and  silent 
reproach  of  Margaret’s  humbled  and  sorrowful  look,  that 
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it  was  no  longer  possible  to  be  gay,  his  unnatural  excite¬ 
ment  would  not,  unfrequently,  expend  itself  in  bitter 
taunts,  and  angry  reproaches.  Never  was  his  temper 
more  irritated  than  on  occasions,  when,  to  use  his  own 
expressions,  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  watched, 
suspected,  and  injuriously  thought  of;  and  when,  on  the 
night  we  have  described,  he  traced,  with  uncertain  steps, 
the  path  across  the  fields  from  the  Grange  to  the  village 
of  Heatherstone,  it  may  well  be  supposed  he  was  in  no 
mood  to  find  that  Margaret  herself,  at  that  late  hour, 
was  beside  him ;  though  her  silence  might  have  pleaded 
in  her  favour,  with  one  who  had  been  more  capable  of 
appreciating  her  feelings.  With  Owen,  however,  in  his 
present  state,  this  very  silence  was  a  provocation.  He 
wanted  to  be  talking,  and  talking  in  his  own  defence, 
as  most  persons  in  his  situation  do ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  he  had  given  vent  to  that  most  frequent  of  all 
excuses,  which  throws  upon  the  poor  wife  the  whole  blame 
of  the  husband’s  intemperance.  Had  Margaret  been 
less  kind,  less  cruel,  less  strict,  less  lax— had  she  been 
anything,  in  short,  but  what  she  was — he  scrupled  not  to 
declare  that  he  never  should  have  fallen  as  he  had  done. 
And  now,  as  it  was  all  her  fault,  she  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  but  she  never  would  gain  anything  by  watching  and 
waiting  for  him  there. 

All  this,  however,  and  more,  and  worse  than  it  would 
be  easy  to  repeat,  was  as  nothing  to  poor  Margaret.  It 
could  not  make  the  case  more  humbling,  or  more  pain¬ 
ful  than  it  was,  let  her  Owen,  in  his  present  state,  say 
what  he  would.  She  had  only  come  out  because  she 
could  not  rest  at  home,  and  because  she  feared  her  hus¬ 
band  might  not  be  aware  of  some  alterations  which  had 
been  made  in  the  road,  and  which  might  have  proved 
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dangerous  to  one  in  liis  situation.  Arrived  at  this  part  of 
the  way,  she  therefore  passed  her  arm  gently  within  his, 
and  having  led  him  safely  past  the  spot,  she  withdrew  it 
again  ;  for  what  pleasure  could  there  now  be  in  that 
heart-warm  pressure  which  had  so  often  been  the  mute 
acknowledgment  -of  her  husband’s  happiness,  in  feeling 
that  she  was  by  his  side. 

It  was  a  sad  walk  to  both,  and  when  they  saw  the 
lights  glancing  from  their  cottage  windows,  it  was  a  relief 
to  feel  that  they  were  reaching  home.  Margaret,  how¬ 
ever,  was  much  surprised  to  see  those  lights  moving 
rapidly  from  room  to  room  ;  and  a  very  natural  appre¬ 
hension  for  the  safety  of  her  children  took  possession  of 
her  mind,  only  to  be  relieved  on  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
house,  by  finding  that  the  mark  of  carriage-wheels  beside 
the  door,  and  the  unusual  unsettlement  of  a  watchful  dog, 
indicated  that  some  one  had  arrived,  though  who  it  might 
be  at  that  untimely  hour,  was  a  question  which  excited 
both  curiosity  and  wonder. 

Margaret’s  first  inquiry  was  for  her  children ;  but 
almost  before  she  had  been  fully  assured  of  their  safety, 
her  eye  caught  the  outline  of  a  figure  seated  by  the  par¬ 
lour  fire,  and  the  mystery  was  in  part  explained.  It 
might  well  be  said  to  be  in  part  only  ;  for  that  figure  was 
so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike — so  shrouded,  pale,  and  ghastly, 
it  seemed  to  have  risen  from  the  dead. 

“  My  brother  ! — it  is  my  brother  Itobert !”  exclaimed 
Margaret ;  and,  in  an  instant,  his  full  dark  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  face,  while  a  smile  played  over  his  fea¬ 
tures,  which  made  them  look  more  pale  and  deathly  than 
before. 

“  You  said  I  might  come  to  you,  Margaret,”  said  he, 
smiling  still— “  come  to  you  and  die,  if  I  liked  ;  and  here 
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I  am,  having  taken  full  possession  of  your  house.  But 
where  have  you  been  ?  for  I  thought  you  would  never 
come  home  ;  I  was  so  tired  of  listening  for  you.” 

“  We  have  been  to  the  Grange.” 

“  Yes,  the  servant  told  me  so;  and  she  made  a  curious 
blunder,  for  she  said  her  master  had  been  dining  there, 
and  her  mistress  had  gone  to  fetch  him  home.  Is  this 
the  order  of  things,  Madge  ?” 

On  saying  this,  Robert  laughed  as  heartily  as  his 
strength  would  permit ;  while  his  sister,  with  burning 
cheeks,  stooped  down,  to  render  him  some  of  those  kind 
offices  which  his  feeble  state  required. 

It  was  not  unknown  to  Margaret  that  her  brother  had 
been  for  many  weeks  ill,  from  a  wound  received  in  a 
duel  with  a  brother  officer ;  but  that  he  should  come  to 
be  the  inmate  of  her  house,  she  had  not  even  dared  to 
wish,  so  much  did  she  feel  the  altered  state  of  things 
there,  that  the  presence  of  any  one  would  have  been  irk¬ 
some  to  her ;  and  that  of  a  brother,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  more  particularly  painful.  Still,  as  he  had 
come,  she  must  make  the  best  of  it ;  and,  as  her  heart, 
despite  its  heavy  griefs,  could  not  but  glow  with  all  the 
true  and  warm  affection  that  luckless  brother  had  ever 
claimed,  she  was  not  backward  in  offering  him  evgry 
proof  of  the  most  cordial  and  sisterly  welcome. 

“  But  where  is  Owen?”  asked  Robert,  who  seemed  to  be 
in  a  more  than  usually  talkative  mood ;  “  why  does  he  not 
come  to  speak  to  me?  Perhaps  he  does  not  like  my  being 
here.  Do  tell  him,  Margaret,  I  am  not  what  I  used  to 
be  ;  so  tame,  so  quiet,  he  will  find  me  as  tractable  as  his 
own  little  child.  And,  oh  !  my  sister — my  own  good, 
kind  sister;  you  may  tell  him,  with  truth,  I  am  so  happy 
to  be  here,  that  rather  than  be  turned  out  into  the  cold 
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world  of  strangers  again,  I  will  submit  to  any  rule  he 
may  impose.  Ah !  Margaret,  don’t  you  remember  that 
miserable  morning  when  I  insulted  him  about  the  c  rule’ 
of  his  house,  and  said  so  many  bitter  things  to  you  both  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  remember  that  day  too  well,”  was  answered 
by  Margaret,  in  a  voice  so  low  and  sad,  that  her  brother, 
struck  with  its  peculiar  tone,  drew  her  close  to  his  side, 
and  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  promised,  with 
every  demonstration  of  sorrow  for  the  past,  that  he  would 
not  give  trouble  nor  offence,  nor  occasion  Owen  any  rea¬ 
son  to  wish  that  he  had  not  come. 

“  That  was  a  memorable  day,”  he  resumed,  recurring 
to  the  subject,  for  he  wanted  to  unburden  his  heart  to  his 
sister,  by  the  history  of  his  whole  life  from  that  period  ; 
and  now,  when  rest  was  more  than  usually  desirable,  and 
when  excitement  was  the  very  thing  he  had  been  most 
warned  against,  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  rambled 
on  all  night ;  while  the  rapid,  confused,  and  incoherent 
manner  in  which  he  talked,  proved  but  too  plainly,  that 
his  hurried  and  imprudent  journey  had  already  been  too 
much  for  his  strength.  In  vain  did  Margaret  interrupt 
him  by  asserting  her  authority,  as  a  nurse,  to  insist  on 
his  being  quiet ;  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  would 
not  retire  for  the  night,  until  he  had  seen  Owen,  and 
received  from  him  a  confirmation  of  his  sister’s  welcome. 

Too  well  did  Margaret  know  the  rash  and  impetuous 
temper  of  her  brother,  to  refuse  this  request ;  yet,  how  to 
screen  her  husband  from  his  observation,  was  more  than 
she  could  hope,  or  think  ;  for,  as  in  all  cases  of  hectic 
fever,  her  brother’s  faculties  seemed  to  be  sharpened  to 
an  unusual  degree  of  acuteness  ;  so  that  what  might  have 
escaped  his  notice  at  another  time,  was  almost  sure  to  be 
detected  now.  Another  hour,  however — even  half  that 
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time  she  thought  would  be  so  much  gain;  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  she  had  made  ready  for  her  husband  some  strong 
coffee  in  another  room,  and  implored  him  not  to  make 
his  appearance,  until  she  had  prepared  her  brother  for 
seeing  him.  Each  time,  therefore,  that  the  subject  was 
renewed,  she  endeavoured  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the 
invalid  into  another  channel ;  and  even  suffered  him  to 
enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  his  own  history,  hoping  it 
might  occupy  his  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
things. 

“  You  know,”  said  Robert,  in  the  cotirse  of  this  his¬ 
tory,  “  that  you  made  me  promise  I  would  come  to  you 
if  ever  I  fell  into  distress,  and  wished  to  find  a  home  with 
you.  I  have  been  very  near  the  grave  since  then,  and 
as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  think,  I  determined,  that  if  I 
lived,  I  would  hasten  to  you  the  first  moment  that  I 
could  escape.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  about  that 
foolish  duel.  I  requested  a  brother  officer  to  write  to  my 
father,  and  give  him  a  fair  statement  of  the  whole ;  for 
I  knew  how  it  would  be  misrepresented  in  the  public 
papers.  Indeed,  I  have  been  most  unfairly  treated 
throughout  ;  though,  I  confess,  this  amiable  temper 
of  mine  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair.  But 
before  I  enter  upon  this  part  of  my  story,  you  must  place 
my  chair  a  little  out  of  the  draught.  And  see  what  a 
wretched  fire  you  have,  Margaret.  It  must  be  a  bitterly 
cold  night.  I  feel  as  if  an  ague-fit  was  upon  me.” 

As  Robert  Allonby  uttered  these  words,  it  became 
evident  that  a  coldness,  almost  like  the  chill  of  death, 
was  creeping  over  him ;  his  countenance,  which  before 
had  been  extremely  pale,  assumed  a  ghastly,  and  almost 
livid  hue,  while  strong  shiverings  shook  his  whole 
frame. 
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“  I  have  certainly  caught  cold  on  my  journey,”  said  he ; 
u  1  never  felt  in  this  way  before.  Come  near  to  me, 
Margaret,  and  let  me  feel  your  hand.  And  Owen,  too ; 
where  can  he  be,  and  what  can  he  be  doing  ?  Surely 
this  is  a  time  to  show  me  the  kindness  of  a  brother — nay, 
more,  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  spiritual  advice ;  for 
I  sorely  need  his  help,  and  I  think  this  must  be  death 
that  is  creeping  over  me.” 

In  vain  did  Margaret  endeavour  to  convince  her  bro¬ 
ther  that  his  present  distressing  sensations  were  but  the 
prelude  of  an  interval  of  fever,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by 
his  premature  exertion,  and  exposure  to  fatigue  and  cold. 
His  own  belief  was,  that  he  was  dying  ;  and  he  very 
naturally  persisted  in  requesting  that  Owen  might  be 
immediately  called. 

Margaret  left  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  returned 
with  her  husband.  It  would  have  been  difficult  at  that 
instant  to  say  whether  the  sister  or  the  brother  looked 
more  pale,  more  haggard,  or  more  distressed  ;  and  there 
was  Owen,  heated,  flushed,  disordered,  with  a  vague  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  reality  of  what  he  saw,  yet  unable  to 
command  a  single  muscle  of  his  face,  or  tone  of  his  voice, 
or  effort  of  his  mind,  to  suit  so  serious  and  so  melancholy 
an  occasion. 

Robert  Allonby  fixed  his  full,  clear,  deep  eyes,  now 
wild  and  bright  with  fever,  directly  upon  the  countenance 
of  his  brother.  “  I  wanted  you  to  pray  with  me,”  said 
he,  “  but — but — ”  and  he  burst  into  a  frenzied  laugh. 
“  Is  it  come  to  this,  Madgy,  at  last?”  he  continued. 
“  Have  they  persuaded  him  to  become  like  one  of  us?” 

Margaret  motioned  to  her  husband  to  leave  the  room, 
for  she  saw  that  her  brothers  look  and  manner  were 
beginning  to  assume  the  character  of  delirium  ;  and 
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Owen,  having  just  consciousness  enough  to  know  that  in 
his  present  situation  he  was  out  of  place  in  such  a  scene, 
gladly  obeyed  the  first  intimation  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  withdraw. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  Owen  ?”  said  Robert,  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  in  that  quick,  hurried,  yet  earnest 
manner,  which  belongs  to  the  impatience  of  fever.  “What 
is  the  matter  with  him?  Do  tell  me,  Margaret,  for  I 
never  saw  a' man  so  strangely  altered  and  he  laughed 
again  in  a  way  that  made  his  sister  shudder  as  she  bent 
over  him. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  Owen?”  said  he  again,  and 
again,  until  Margaret  answered,  in  a  low  imploring  tone,. 
“  Don’t  ask  me,  dear  Robert.” 

As  she  said  this,  she  pressed  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead,, 
and  drawing  her  fingers  through  the  thick  curls  of  his 
black  and  glossy  hair,  she  told  him,  in  a  voice  as  decided 
as  it  was  kind,  that  he  must  submit  to  let  her  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  him,  as  well  as  all  the  family,  to  seek  repose 
for  the  night. 

Yielding  to  his  sister,  with  that  habitual  and  instinc¬ 
tive  acknowledgment  of  her  influence,  which  had  so  often 
tamed  his  wayward  spirit,  in  their  early  days,  Robert  at 
last  consented  to  be  conducted  to  his  room,  where  Mar¬ 
garet  watched  by  him  through  the  night,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding,  before  morning  dawned,  that  he 
had  sunk  into  a  peaceful  sleep. 

Three  years  before  this  time,  Owen  Meredith  would 
have  shrunk  from  meeting  the  eye  of  his  wife  on  the 
morning  after  such  a  scene  as  the  last  night  had  pre¬ 
sented,  but  all  evil  willingly  indulged,  of  whatever  nature 
it  may  be,  has  a  tendency  to  harden  the  heart,  even  of  the 
most  compassionate  and  sensitive  of  human  beings — so 
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much  so,  that  one  is  sometimes  led  to  suppose,  that  if  the 
guilty  could  be  brought  for  one  moment  to  see  and  under¬ 
stand  the  actual  cruelty  of  vice,  some  who  are  not  yet 
44  all  evil,”  would  surely  be  induced  to  forsake  their 
darling  sin,  from  the  mere  fact,  that  some  principle  of 
kindness  is  still  remaining  in  their  nature. 

If  intemperance  could  be  indulged  by  any  one  without 
producing  such  fearful  and  destructive  consequences,  it 
surely  might  have  been  by  Owen  Meredith,  whose  feel¬ 
ings  were  more  than  ordinarily  sympathizing  and  kind  ; 
and  sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  had  his  visitations  of  such 
inexpressible  tenderness  towards  his  vrife  and  children, 
that  he  not  unfrequently  was  brought,  by  the  agony  of 
his  soul,  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
own  existence,  as  the  only  means  of  rendering  theirs  less 
wretched. 

And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  this  compunction 
work  the  cure  of  the  malady  which  preyed  upon  his 
peace  ?  If  this  important  question  could  be  answered,  it 
would  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  Those  who  know  most  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  state  of  society  as  it  exists  in  our  own  country, 
have  ceased  to  ask  it ;  for  they  look  abroad,  and  behold 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  the  same  condition,  wTretched 
- — most  irremediably  wretched — nay,  actually  writhing  in 
the  grasp  of  what  they  know  to  be  a  fatal  enemy,  and 
often  wrought  up  to  such  a  state  of  suffering,  as  to  put  an 
end  to  life  itself,  rather  than  endure  another  moment  of 
their  agony  ;  yet,  powerless,  incapable,  nay,,  even  unwill¬ 
ing,  to  cast  off  the  galling  fetters  of  the  tyrant  who  exer¬ 
cises  this  cruel  mastery  over  them. 

It  was  in  one  of  his  most  melancholy  moods,  that 
Owen  Meredith  left  his  house  on  the  morning  we  have. 
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described,  and  bent  bis  steps  towards  a  lonely  walk,  the 
least  frequented  of  any  in  that  neighbourhood.  Indeed, 
he  had  lately  learned  to  seek  exclusively  such  walks,  for 
he  never  passed  a  single  house  in  the  village,  or  even  in 
the  extensive  parish  over  which  his  pastoral  care  extended, 
without  being  painfully  reminded  of  duties  shamefully 
neglected,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  of  his  own 
general  unfitness  for  the  sacred  office  which  he  filled. 
With  a  perversion  of  feeling  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
similar  cases,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  sanctity  of  his  office  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  moral 
fitness  as  a  minister ;  and  thus  his  mind  became  con¬ 
fused,  and  degraded,  by  lax  and  uncertain  notions  of 
individual  responsibility,  of  the  requirements  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  he  professed,  and  even  of  the  distinction  between 
moral  good  and  evil  in  general. 

Musing  upon  these  things  as  he  pursued  his  walk, 
and  endeavouring  to  beguile  his  conscience,  as  he  had 
often  done  before,  by  an  indefinite  succession  of  vague 
thoughts,  Owen  Meredith  was  startled  by  the  sobs  of  a 
young  woman  weeping  bitterly,  as  she  sat  upon  a  bank 
by  the  roadside.  In  one  hand  she  grasped  the  skirts  of 
a  rosy  child  that  was  gathering  the  yellow  leaves  from 
the  ground,  while  with  the  other  she  pressed  her  apron  to 
her  forehead,  so  as  to  conceal  from  her  sight  any  one  who 
might  happen  to  approach.  It  was  evident  her  grief  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  child,  for  it  was  the  picture  of 
health  and  glee,  laughing  and  crowdng  at  the  sight  of  the 
eddying  leaves,  which  a  light  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
trees ;  while  the  mother  sat  rocking  to  and  fro  with  that 
involuntary  and  monotonous  motion,  which  sometimes 
affords  the  last  and  sole  remaining  relief  under  acute  and 
hopeless  suffering. 
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“My  good  woman,”  said  Owen — and  the  poor  creature 
started  as  he  spoke — “can  I  do  anything  to  assist  you?” 

“  Oh,  no,”  was  the  melancholy  reply,  as  she  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  looked  another  way,  as  if  feeling  but  too  deeply 
that  he  was  not  the  person  from  whom  consolation  or 
help  could  come. 

“  But  surely  there  is  something  I  can  do,”  said  Owen, 
still  lingering.  “  You  seem  to  be  in  trouble.” 

“Seem!”  said  the  woman,  somewhat  scornfully,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  upon  him  with  a  meaning  he  could  not 
understand. 

“  I  cannot  leave  you  in  this  state,”  said  Owen,  making 
another  effort,  though  the  expression  of  the  woman’s 
countenance  was  most  painful  to  him. 

“  Did  you  never  leave  any  one  in  trouble  ?”  she  asked, 
with  a  bitterness  which  made  him  apprehend  that  her 
reason  had  departed. 

“Did  you  never  leave  them  in  trouble?”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  with  her  teeth  almost  clenched,  “and  did  you 
never  And  them  in  trouble  when  you  came  home  ?  Oh, 
sir,  forgive  me ;  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  offended  in  this 
way ;  and  sorry  indeed  I  am  to  have  insulted  my  minis- - 
ter  as  I  have  done ;  but  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  have 
gone  through  that,  this  night,  which  would  have  mad¬ 
dened  a  stronger  brain  than  mine  !” 

“Who  are  vou  ?”  asked  Owen. 

«/ 

“  You  don’t  know  me,  then,  sir?  Why,  I’m  the  wife 
of  your  own  gardener,  James  Grant,  the  man  you  turned 
away  for  drinking.” 

“And  he  has  been  out  of  work  these  hard  times?” 

“  Why,  no,  sir,  I  can’t  say  that  he  has  been  exactly  out 
of  work ;  but  it’s  the  drink,  sir,  that’s  destroying  him, 
and  us  alL” 
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Owen  felt  his  colour  deepen  as  he  spoke,  but  his 
natural  pride  reminded  him,  that  he  ought  to  assume  a 
dignity  which  he  could  not  feel. 

“  Have  you  ever  talked  to  your  husband  on  this 
subject?”  he  asked. 

“  Talked  to  him?”  said  the  woman,  rising  from  her 
posture  of  abject  woe  :  “  I  have  prayed  him  on  my  bended 
knees  to  spare  himself,  and  me;  but  when  did  you  know 
talking  of  any  use  in  such  a  case  as  his  ?” 

“  Yet,  surely,  the  kind  importunity  of  a  faithful  wife” — 

“  Sir — Sir  ” — continued  the  woman,  fixing  her  eyes 
with  something  more  than  earnestness  upon  Owen’s  face, 
“  I  would  fain  hope  to  be  kept  from  saying  what  is 
unbecoming  from  me  to  one  in  your  st’fion ;  but  I  am  a 
poor  crazed  creature,  and  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  do. 
It  is  fit,  too,  that  you  should  learn  my  history,  for  you,  of 
all  men,  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.” 

Owen  felt  it  right  to  encourage  the  poor  woman  to 
go  on,  hoping  he  might  be  able,  in  his  pastoral  office, 
to  render  her  some  assistance,  though,  had  his  own 
feelings  been  consulted,  he  would  more  willingly  have 
closed  an  interview  which  had  already  cost  him  sufficient 
pain. 

The  simple  history  of  James  Grant  was  soon  told.  He 

had  been  a  young  man  of  uncertain  habits  before  entering 

the  service  of  the  Curate  of  Heatlierstone ;  when  the 

example  of  his  master,  the  oversight  of  his  mistress,  and 

the  domestic  regulations  of  their  house  and  family,  had 

wrought  so  great  a  change  in  his  character,  that  his  wife, 

for  some  time,  esteemed  herself  the  happiest  of  women. 

Still  James  was  never  to  be  depended  upon,  for  he  hung 

his  good  resolutions  upon  the  principles  of  other  men, 

rather  than  upon  his  own,  resting  his  confidence  upon 

what  the  curate  did,  instead  of  upon  what  he  resolved  to 
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do  himself.  Nor  did  his  wife  fear  anything,  even  on  this 
ground  ;  for  she  thought,  if  her  husband  remained  steady 
so  long  as  his  master’s  example  was  the  same,  there  could 
be  no  reason  for  apprehending  any  change.  One 
evening,  however,  about  a  year  before  this  time,  James 
Grant  returned  home,  and  seating  himself  by  the  fireside 
opposite  his  wife,  he  looked  in  her  face  writh  a  strange 
kind  of  meaning  in  his  eye.  It  was  half  comic,  half 
wild,  and  his  wife  thought  he  had  some  strange  story  to 
tell  her,  which  would  afford  them  both  amusement  for  the 
evening.  What  was  her  astonishment  then,  to  find  that 
his  own  natural  tendency  to  evil  had  received  a  powerful 
stimulus  from  circumstances  which  had  transpired  in  his 
master’s  family,  and  of  which  her  husband’s  personal 
observation  permitted  her  not  to  doubt.  The  conduct  of 
James  Grant  assumed  a  different  aspect  from  that  time. 
A  willing  slave  to  inclination,  he  soon  became  the  victim 
of  intemperance,  and  though  dismissed  on  this  ground 
from  the  employment  of  a  kind  and  generous  master,  he 
still  maintained  that  it  wras  the  example  of  that  master 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

“  And  it  was  so,”  said  the  poor  wife,  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  story,  “  though  I  say  it  who  perhaps  ought  not ; 
for  so  long  as  I  could  uphold  the  clergyman  as  being 
clear  of  everything  of  the  kind,  my  husband  never  had  a 
word  to  say.” 

Owen  was  silent:  what  could  he  reply?  Taking  the 
first  opportunity  of  a  moment’s  pause  to  turn  away,  the 
woman  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  agony,  implored  him  not  to  leave  her  until  lie 
had  told  her  what  to  do. 

“  You  can  go  back  to  your  happy  home,”  said  she, 
“  where  I  know  there  is  one  who  always  meets  you  with 
love  and  kindness.” 
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*fAnd  you?”  asked  Owen,  for  despite  liis  self- 
reproaches,  he  could  not  withhold  his  pity. 

“  My  home !”  said  the  woman :  “  Oh !  Sir,  it  is  so 
desolate.  Last  night  my  husband  staid  out  later  than 
usual,  so  I  took  my  child  in  my  arms,  and  crept  round  by 
the  orchard  hedge,  and  down  the  back  lane  of  the  public- 
house,  where  1  knew  he  always  was.  The  shutters  w  ere 
closed,  but  through  a  chink  in  the  wood  I  could  see  into 
the  room  where  he  sat  with  two  or  three  neighbours  ; 
and  a  merry  company  they  were,  if  one  might  judge  by 
their  songs,  and  their  laughter,  that  went  to  my  very 
heart,  wdiile  I  stood  shivering  there  in  the  cold.  I  said 
there  were  two  or  three  neighbours,  and  there  was  that 
flaunting  girl,  the  publican’s  daughter,  going  in  and  out, 
and  jeering  with  James  about  the  curtain-lecture  he 
would  get  at  home.  Oh !  Sir,  I  could  not  bear  it.  I 
think  my  poor  head  was  turned ;  so,  instead  of  going 
back  to  our  house,  I  wandered  over  the  common, 
and  sat  down  by  the  hedge,  and  cried  while  my  baby 
slept,  and  here  we  have  been  all  night.  Now,  tell  me, 
Sir,  if  you  have  any  Christian  kindness  in  your  heart,  tell 
me  what  I  must  do,  for  there  is  no  supporting  this 
misery.” 

Owen  stood  all  this  wdiile  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  and  his  foot  unconsciously  trampling  down  some 
flowers  which  grew  upon  the  bank.  The  words  of  this 
wretched  being  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  and  the  fact 
which  she  told  him  of  the  ruinous  nature  of  his  own 
example,  sank  deeper  still. 

“  What  shall  we  both  do  V’  said  he  at  last ;  “  for  my 
grief  is  deeper  than  yours and  tears,  the  natural  result 
of  his  moral  malady  operating  in  connexion  with  his 
sensitive  mind,  chased  each  other  rapidly  down  his 
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cheeks.  “Go  home,  my  good  woman!”  he  continued, 
offering  money  to  the  poor  wretch  whose  necessities  were 
beyond  his  power  to  relieve.  “  Go  home,  and  do  your 
best,  and  pray  fervently  for  your  husband,  and  for  me, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  eall  upon  you.” 

The  woman  looked  astonished,  for  the  resentful 
language  her  husband  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in 
speaking  of  his  late  master  after  being  dismissed  from  his 
service,  and  the  unsparing  manner  in  which  he  had 
exposed  and  triumphed  over  those  instances  of  intem¬ 
perance  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman,  which  so  many 
voices  were  ready  to  tell,  had  led  her  to  suppose  him 
some  hard-hearted  pharisee,  who  would  justify  in  himself 
the  indulgence  he  denied  to  another.  Natural  feeling, 
however,  always  bears  with  it  strong  evidence  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  there  was  something  in  the  expression 
of  Owen’s  countenance,  in  his  tears,  and  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  which  at  once  softened  her  indignation  against 
him,  as  the  cause  of  her  husband’s  ruin,  and  excited  a 
feeling  of  compassion  for  one,  whom,  an  hour  before,  she 
would  have  deemed  the  last  man  on  earth  to  call  it  forth. 

With  an  expression  of  gratitude,  accompanied  by 
something  like  respect,  Owen’s  offered  bounty  was 
accepted,  and  he  immediately  directed  his  steps  to  the 
house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Mason,  where  he  had  become  of 
late  a  much  less  frequent  visitor  than  in  former  years. 
The  fact  was,  the  feelings  of  this  friend,  as  well  as  those 
of  all  his  family,  had  cooled  towards  a  man,  whom  they 
no  longer  looked  upon  as  perfectly  correct;  and,  forgeting 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ridicule  his  strict 
abstemiousness,  and  that  Mr.  Mason  had  used  his 
influence  as  a  Christian  friend,  to  induce  him  to  lay  aside 
this  rule,  and  to  live  as  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
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religious  world  were  living,  they  were  perhaps  the  least 
charitable  of  all  his  parishioners,  towards  a  temptation 
by  which  they  themselves  had  never  been  assailed. 

Of  all  kinds  of  estrangement,  that  of  children  is 
perhaps  the  most  touching  to  our  natural  feelings.  Yet 
even  this,  Owen  Meredith  had  to  bear,  when  he  entered 
the  house  of  Mr.  Mason;  for  the  junior  part  of  the 
family,  though  possibly  unconscious  of  the  cause,  were 
accustomed  to  hear  him  spoken  of  in  a  manner  which 
at  once  destroyed  their  confidence,  and  repelled  their  love. 

“  They  used  to  meet  me  at  the  turn  of  the  garden 
walk,”  said  Owen  to  himself,  as  he  traced  the  well-known 
path.  “They  used  to  stop  me  with  their  little  arms 
twined  around  me ;  and  now,  no  wonder  they  fly  from 
me ;  no  wonder  they  are  taught  to  shun  such  a  monster 
as  I  am  grown.”  And  with  these  sad  thoughts,  he  asked 
if  Mr.  Mason  was  at  home,  and  if  he  could  see  him  for  a 
few  moments. 

He  was  told  that  the  master  of  the  house  was  at  home, 
and  he  was  told  so  by  a  servant ;  for  he  had  lately 
been  ushered  into  a  vacant  parlour  whenever  he 
called,  and  sometimes  permitted  to  remain  some  time 
alone  before  any  one  appeared.  At  last  Mr.  Mason 
entered  the  room,  and  shook  him  slightly  by  the  hand, 
while  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  some  distant  object,  and 
his  voice  uttered  only  the  common-place  expressions  of 
a  casual  acquaintance. 

And  Owen  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to  understand 
and  feel  all  this ;  but  he  nerved  himself  nevertheless 
for  the  occasion,  and  answered  in  a  manner  suited  to 
the  reception  his  friend  thought  fit  to  give  him. 

“  Perhaps  you  are  engaged  this  morning?”  said  Owen, 
in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 
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“  I  am  a  little  occupied,”  replied  Mr.  Mason,  looking 
at  his  watch ;  “  but  the  hour  is  early,  and  I  dare  say 
I  shall  have  time  to  finish  my  letters  for  the  post.” 

“  I  would  not  detain  you,”  resumed  Owen,  “  but  that 
there  is  a  subject  of  some  importance  to  me,  on  which 
I  wish  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  you ;  and  as  you 
are  yourself  deeply  implicated,  it  is  but  right  that  you 
should  bear  with  me,  if  I  speak  of  truths  which  you  may 
not  like  to  hear.” 

“  I  implicated  ?”  said  Mr.  Mason,  with  a  look  of  grave 
astonishment-— “  I,  myself,  implicated  ?” 

“  Yes,  you,”  replied  Owen.  “  Perhaps  you  may 
remember,  about  three  years  ago,  advising  me  to  lay 
aside  the  rule  of  conduct  I  at  that  time  maintained  with 
regard  to  total  abstinence  from  all  those  indulgences 
which  so  frequently  lead  to  intemperance  and  excess.” 

“  I  do,”  replied  Mr.  Mason ;  “  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  be  charged  with  the  consequences  which  have  resulted, 
and  which  no  one  can  deplore  more  than  myself.” 

“  The  consequences,”  resumed  Owen,  “  were  such  as 
any  one  acquainted  with  human  nature,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  with  my  own  constitution,  might  have  been  prepared 
to  expect.” 

“  With  human  nature  in  general,”  observed  Mr. Mason, 
“  I  may  certainly  boast  some  acquaintance  ;  but  of  your 
particular  constitution,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  I  am 
happily  ignorant.” 

“  It  is  time  you  should  be  informed,  then,”  said  Owen, 
“  that  there  is  a  particular  constitution  of  body,  -whether 
hereditary,  or  otherwise,  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
point  in  question,  to  which  artificial  stimulus  becomes,  by 
frequent  indulgence,  a  thirst — a  craving. — an  absolute 
want,  too  powerful  for  the  mere  act  of  the  will,  unaided 
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by  circumstances,  to  keep  in  check.  You,  who  sit  calmly 
there,  despising  my  weakness,  and  abhorring  my  guilt, 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  fire  that  is  awakened  in  a  brain 
like  mine,  or  of  the  restlessness  of  mind  and  body,  the 
withering  of  the  nerves,  the  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  the 
frightful  vitality  of  the  diseased  imagination,  producing 
altogether  such  an  accumulation  of  agony  as  a  fresh 
application  of  the  poisonous  stimulus  alone  can  relieve, 
by  affording  a  temporary  unconsciousness  of  reality  and 
truth.” 

“  Happily  for  me,”  replied  Mr.  Mason,  “  I  am  un¬ 
conscious  of  these  things ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  cultivate  a 
farther  acquaintance  with  such  a  state  of  mind  and 
feeling.” 

“  But  you  shall  hear  me,”  exclaimed  Owen,  grasping 
his  arm.  “  You  shall  know  into  what  a  gulf  you  have 
plunged  the  man  who  was  weak  enough,  and  guilty 
enough,  to  make  your  advice  a  plea  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  own  inclinations.  I  am  determined  you  shall  know 
this,  because  you  are  a  religious  man  ;  and  you  ought  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  working-out  of  every  sys¬ 
tem  of  moral  conduct  which  you  advocate.  Know,  then, 
that  I  stand  here  before  you  a  ruined  man — ruined  in 
body  and  soul,  except  only — and  I  say  it  with  profound 
reverence — that  there  is  more  mercy  with  God  than  with 
man ;  and  I  believe  that,  even  now,  if  I  had  strength  to 
shake  this  monster  from  me,  I  believe — I  hope  that  I 
might  yet  be  forgiven.  But  you  cannot  know — no,  there 
is  no  language  adequate  to  convey  to  your  understanding, 
the  depth  to  which  I  have  fallen,  and  the  agony  in  which 
I  live !” 

As  Owen  said  these  words,  he  leaned  forward,  and 
covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  actually  groaned 
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aloud.  His  friend,  painfully  affected  by  this  evidence  of 
his  sufferings,  yet  still  anxious  to  clear  himself  from 
blame,  again  took  up  the  argument  he  had  so  often 
used,  that,  in  recommending  a  deviation  from  the  strict 
rule  of  abstinence,  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of 
countenancing  excess. 

“  But  how  dared  you,”  exclaimed  Owen,  “  advise 
me  to  break  down  the  old  landmark,  without  furnishing 
me  with  some  other  protection  against  the  desolating 
flood?” 

“  You  had  your  principles — your  conscience.” 

“  Yes,  I  have  my  principles,  and  my  conscience  still ; 
and  what  of  them?  They  are  convicting  me  all  the  day, 
and  condemning  me  all  the  night.” 

“  You  had  the  resource  of  prayer.” 

“  I  had — I  acknowledge  it  with  self-abasement,  and 
with  shame  ;  but  how  often  was  the  tempting  cup  first 
drained,  and  then  a  weak,  irresolute,  and  faithless  prayer 
poured  out  from  polluted  lips.  I  tell  you  again,  that  the 
spark  once  lighted  in  a  constitution  like  mine,  a  train  of 
evil  is  set  on  fire,  which  no  human  power  is  able  so  much 
as  to  restrain.  Would  you  like  to  see  what  that  deadly 
fire  has  burned  up  ? — come  home  with  me,  and  count  the 
ashes  on  my  hearth.” 

“  Still  you  must  allow,”  said  Mr.  Mason,  “  that  what 
I  did  was  done  in  ignorance  of  the  peculiarity  of  your 
temperament,  and  of  your  liability  to  fall.” 

“  I  do  allow  it,”  said  Owen  ;  “  I  know  it  was  done  in 
ignorance,  and  I  dwell  thus  upon  the  subject,  that  you 
may  understand  it  better,  and  be  more  cautious  for  the 
future,  when  vou  have  to  deal  with  others  who  are  con- 
stituted  like  me  ;  for  I  am  not  alone  in  my  degradation. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  are,  like  me,  the  children  of 
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intemperate  parents ;  with  them  it  is  possible  the  incli¬ 
nation  to  excess  may  prevail  in  a  greater  degree,  and  if 
you  have,  unconsciously,  been  the  ruin  of  one  man,  how 
are  you  sure  that  you  have  not  injured  others?  How 
are  you  sure  that,  amongst  those  who  sit  down  to  your 
plentiful  board,  there  are  not  other  men,  weak,  and  hesi¬ 
tating  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  as  I  was  once.  Oh !  sir,  it 
is  a  solemn  and  a  fearful  thing  for  a  religious  professor 
to  advise  any  one  to  give  up  a  scruple,  whatever  it  may 
be! 

“  I  am  now  going  home,  if  home  it  may  be  called, 
where  I  find  neither  peace  nor  comfort,  and  where  the 
smiles  of  my  angel  wife  are  yet  more  wounding  than  her 
tears.  I  am  going  to  hear  the  prattle  of  my  children, 
and  to  feel  like  a  demon  blasting  their  cherub  joy.  I  am 
going  to  tread  the  walks  of  my  garden,  whose  beauty  is 
gone  ;  to  wander  in  the  woods,  whose  vocal  melody  has 
no  music  for  me ;  to  hide  myself  from  the  sun,  and  the 
pure  clear  sky  ;  to  skulk  away  from  the  social  inter¬ 
course  of  man — it  may  be  to  put  an  end  to  this  torment 
at  once !” 

As  Owen  said  this,  he  turned  away.  The  last  words 
had  been  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth,  and  his 
look  wras  uncertain  and  wild  ;  but  Mr.  Mason,  conclud¬ 
ing  he  was  even  at  that  moment  under  temporary  excite¬ 
ment,  set  no  guard  upon  his  steps,  further  than  to  follow 
him  with  his  eye  to  the  most  distant  part  of  his  own 
grounds. 

Owen  wandered  on  to  a  remote  part  of  an  adjoining 
wood,  not  unfamiliar  to  him — for  he  had  lately  sought  the 
most  solitary  walks  which  the  neighbourhood  afforded — 
and  choosing  for  the  scene  of  his  meditations  a  deep  and 
shadowy  dell,  he  sunk  down  upon  a  bank,  and  resigned 
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himself  to  a  train  of  thoughts,  of  which  none  would  have 
envied  him  the  possession.  Although  he  had  almost 
become  a  stranger  to  the  sweet  influences  of  nature, 
he  was  soothed,  even  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  by 
the  sound  of  rippling  w'ater  near  him  ;  and  sometimes  he 
looked,  almost  unconsciously,  to  a  natural  fountain  in 
the  rock,  from  whence  a  little  stream  of  clear  water  was 
falling  into  its  green  basin  below.  While  he  gazed 
upon  this  spot,  two  peasants  approached  him— an  old 
man,  and  a  boy.  They  were  evidently  weary  with  labour, 
and  the  elder  of  the  two  took  off  his  cap,  and  shook 
back  the  long  grey  hairs  from  his  brow,  while  the  boy 
made  a  cup  with  both  his  rosy  hands,  and  drank  heartily 
from  the  sparkling  stream.  The  old  man  then  did  the 
same,  and  both  seemed  refreshed,  as  they  turned  away 
to  resume  their  toil,  talking  cheerfully  as  they  went. 

“  It  is  enough  for  them,”  said  Owen,  breathing  his 
thoughts  aloud,  “  and  thcv  have  to  bear  the  burden  and 
the  heat  of  the  day.” 

The  beams  of  the  afternoon  sun  had  begun  to  shoot 
askance  through  the  tall  stems  of  the  trees,  and  to  glance 
upon  the  mossy  bank  where  Owen  was  laid,  before  he 
thought  of  returning  home  ;  but  when  the  plaintive  robin 
warbled  its  last  song,  and  the  smoke  of  the  woodcutter’s 
fire  began  to  die  away  in  the  distance,  he  rose  to  depart 
from  that  solitary  spot.  He  rose,  and  how  ?  An  hum¬ 
bled,  an  altered — a  better,  and  a  wiser  man  ;  for  he  had 
knelt  in  that  solitude,  and  he  had  prayed.  What  more 
— what  else  could  he  do  ?  And  boundless,  beyond  all 
power  of  language  to  describe,  is  the  mercy  of  that  dis¬ 
pensation,  by  which  man  is  permitted,  even  in  such  a 
State  as  his,  to  have  recourse  to  prayer. 

Margaret  knew  by  her  husband’s  countenance,  when 
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lie  entered  the  house,  that  day,  that  some  change  had 
been  wrought  upon  his  heart  and  feelings  ;  and  she 
yearned  to  clasp  her  arms  around  him,  in  mute  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  that  change,  but  feared  to  dispel  the  blessed 
vision.  She  retired,  therefore,  to  her  own  chamber,  to 
seek  that  communion  with  which  the  cup  of  true  happi¬ 
ness  ever  overflows  ;  and  instead  of  trespassing  upon  her 
husband’s  feelings,  by  watching  him  too  narrowly,  or 
even  seeking  his  confidence  too  much,  she  busied  herself 
in  the  sick-room  of  her  brother,  commending  both  the 
beloved  ones  to  the  care  of  Him,  who  needed  not  that 
any  human  eye  should  observe  the  secret  working  of 
their  hearts. 

It  had  ever  been  the  great  charm  of  Margaret’s  cha¬ 
racter,  that  she  neglected  no  immediate  duty  for  the 
indulgence  of  her  own  feelings,  whether  of  a  painful  or  a 
pleasurable  kind  ;  and  never  more  than  on  the  present 
occasion,  had  she  found  the  benefit  of  having  cultivated 
such  habits  of  self-renunciation,  as  to  enable  her  to  carry 
on  her  practical  duties,  when  her  heart  would  otherwise 
have  been  absorbed  by  sensations  of  its  own.  Indeed 
her  poor  brother  now  began  to  require  all  her  attention. 
His  imprudent  efforts  to  exert  himself  so  far  as  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey  which  would  bring  him  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  care  of  a  sister,  had  produced  the  natural  consequence 
of  an  alarming  relapse  ;  under  which,  so  violent  were  the 
symptoms  of  fever  and  delirium,  as  to  render  him  alto¬ 
gether  unconscious  of  where  he  was,  or  of  what  was 
taking  place  around  him. 

During  this  distressing  state  of  their  domestic  affairs, 
Margaret  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
husband  take  part  with  her  in  all  the  sad  duties  of 
watching  her  brother.  It  is  true,  she  thought  it  was  the 
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illness  of  that  brother,  which  operated  as  a  check  upon  his 
accustomed  habits  ;  but  she  was  thankful  for  the  change 
so  far  as  it  went,  and  sometimes  she  ventured  to  think  it 
went  even  to  his  heart ;  for  there  was  a  calm  spread  over 
his  countenance,  and  a  clear,  steady,  earnest  expression 
in  his  eye,  such  as  she  had  not  observed  there  for  years ; 
and  the  observation  of  a  “faithful  loving  woman”  is  not 
often  at  fault. 

Before  a  week  had  passed  over,  it  was  evident  to 
Margaret,  that  the  exhausted  frame  of  her  brother  was 
rapidly  sinking.  He  awoke  from  sleep  in  the  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  mental  faculties,  but  with  a  ghastliness  of  look 
and  features,  which  left  nothing  to  be  hoped.  He  himself 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  situation;  and  motioning  for 
every  one  to  leave  him  but  Owen  and  Margaret,  he  took 
a  hand  of  each,  and  began  to  tell  them  what  he  felt, 
what  he  knew,  and  what  he  feared. 

“Margaret,”  said  he,  “my  own  beloved  Margaret,  you 
know  all  this ;  and  with  you  I  can  have  nothing  more  to 
do,  but  to  kiss  you  for  the  last  time,  and  to  say  farewell. 
Go,  then,  and  leave  me. 

“I  cannot  leave  you,  dearest,”  said  Margaret.  “I  can¬ 
not  leave  you  now.” 

“Yes,  you  must  leave  me,  for  time  presses,  and  I  feel 
that  life  is  ebbing  fast.  I  have  nothing  farther  to  do 
with  you  but  to  love  and  thank  you,  and  that  would  last 
for  ever.  But  with  Owen  it  is  different.  He  must  remain 
with  me  ;  we  two  must  be  alone.” 

Margaret  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  they  two 
remained  alone  in  that  awful  chamber — the  chamber  of 
death.  An  hour  passed  over,  and  Margaret  heard  no 
summons,  though  her  step  was  ever  at  the  door.  At  last 
she  ventured  to  look  in.  All  was  so  still,  she  could  not 
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but  apprehend  that  in  some  terrible  conflict  of  soul,  her 
husband  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  overwrought  feelings. 
The  next  instant  his  figure  caught  her  eye.  He  was 
kneeling  by  the  bed,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  communion  of  his  own  heart  with  its 
Maker.  Her  hand  resting  upon  his  shoulder  startled 
him.  They  both  looked  up.  The  countenance  of  death 
was  before  them.  The  spirit  had  fled. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  Sunday,  a  larger 
congregation  than  usual  met  in  the  parish  church  of 
Heatherstone,  many  who  entered  the  little  enclosure  in 
which  the  dead  of  the  neighbourhood  were  laid,  looked 
aside  towards  a  newly- covered  grave ;  and  some  turned 
off  from  the  path,  and  walked  around  it,  and  sighed,  and 
spoke  kindly  of  the  passing  away  from  the  wTorld  of  one  so 
young  as  Robert  Allonby.  But  when  the  carriages  from 
the  Grange  drove  up,  they  all  went  on,  or  stood  back  to 
leave  a  clear  course  for  the  mourning  family,  dressed  in 
their  sad  habiliments  of  recent  woe.  It  was  a  solemn  sight 
to  look  into  the  accustomed  place  of  the  Allonbys  that 
night,  and  to  see  so  many  whose  enjoyments  were  centered 
in  this  world,  suddenly  and  forcibly  reminded,  that  of  all 
they  most  loved,  and  prized,  they  could  take  nothing  with 
them  to  another;  and  whether  it  was  their  natural  grief 
that  touched  them  so  deeply,  or  that  their  hearts  were 
struck  -with  the  reality  of  eternal  things,  they  wore 
an  aspect  on  that  occasion  which  was  observed  by  all 
to  indicate  more  than  they  had  ever  been  known  to 
exhibit  of  serious  and  true  feeling.  The  minister,  too, 
when  he  rose  from  his  seat,  was  like  one  who  had  been 
conversing  with  the  things  of  eternity,  and  had  come 
to  show  them  to  others.  His  voice  at  first  was  tremu¬ 
lous  and  low,  but  soon  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him, 
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for  his  Very  soul  was  that  night  ready  to  be  poured  forth 
for  his  people.  Such  is  the  power  of  truth — and  it  was 
the  truth  he  had  pledged  himself  to  divulge — that  he 
spoke  with  an  eloquence  which  soon  riveted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  whole  congregation,  as  of  one  man  ;  and  old 
men,  and  young  women,  the  worldly,  the  rustic,  and  the 
gay,  were  all,  as  with  one  mind,  absorbed  in  his  feeling, 
and  his  words. 

It  was,  however,  a  discourse  of  rather  an  extraordinary 
nature,  to  which  Owen  Meredith  gave  utterance  that 
night;  and  Margaret  had  more  than  once  almost  started 
from  her  seat,  for  nothing  her  husband  had  previously 
said,  had  prepared  her  to  expect  it.  It  had  been 
announced  as  a  funeral  sermon  for  her  brother,  and  she 
had  anticipated  much  that  would  be  interesting  to  all, 
and  affecting  to  some ;  but  when  she  heard  her  husband 
enter  upon  his  own  personal  history  in  connection  with 
the  deep  penitence  of  that  closing  scene,  which  he  alone 
had  witnessed,  she  could  not  but  look  up  to  assure  herself 
that  her  husband  was  perfectly  master  of  himself,  and  in 
his  right  mind ;  so  entirely  opposed  was  such  an  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  natural  shrinking  of  his  sensitive  feelings.  One 
look  was  sufficient,  and  she  bowed  her  head  in  silent  and 
prayerful  acknowledgment  that  it  was  even  so  ;  for  never 
had  Owen  worn  a  character  so  profoundly  earnest  as  on 
this  occasion.  Humility  and  deep  reverence  were  blended 
together  in  his  every  look  and  tone  ;  and  in  this  manner 
he  went  on,  sparing  nothing,  but  making  full  confession 
before  his  people,  of  what  had  been  his  temptation,  his 
besetment,  and  his  fall. 

There  is  no  true  humility  before  God,  without  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  nature  being  exemplified  also  before 
man;  and  Owen  bowed  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his 
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people,  acknowledging  himself  unfit  to  be  their  pastor, 
yet  offering  before  them  his  solemn  pledge,  that,  as 
strength  might  be  granted  him  to  resist  temptation,  he 
would  renounce,  then,  and  for  ever,  all  those  indulgences 
which  had  so  fearfully  perilled  his  safety,  both  for  this 
world  and  the  next. 

As  Owen  uttered  that  confession,  there  was  scarcely 
an  eye  undimmed  by  tears,  amongst  the  many  which 
looked  up  from  the  silent  congregation ;  and  when  the 
service  was  ended,  and  the  different  groups  of  people  left 
their  places  in  the  church,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
loitered  behind,  to  catch  the  eye  of  their  pastor,  as  he 
walked  dowrn  the  aisle,  to  clasp  his  ever  ready  hand,  and 
to  say  a  few  kind  words  to  him  of  sympathy  for  the  past, 
and  of  esteem  and  confidence  for  the  future. 

Owen  felt  all  this,  as  it  thrilled  like  a  fresh  spring  of 
vitality  through  his  heart,  but  there  was  one  who  felt  it 
even  more ;  and  when  Margaret  leaned  upon  his  arm, 
as  they  passed  along  the  churchyard- walk  that  night, 
the  hope  and  the  gratitude  which  claimed  alternate  sove¬ 
reignty  in  her  soul,  wrcre  a  blessed  omen  of  the  happy 
future  then  dawning  upon  the  cottage  of  the  Curate  of 
Heathcrstone. 
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THE  MINISTER’S  FAMILY. 

In  a  small,  but  genteel  little  country  town,  situated  in  a 
fertile,  and  populous  part  of  England,  lived  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Middleton,  the  respected  and  worthy  minister  of 
a  religion,  whose  principles  of  order,  peace,  and  harmony 
were  exemplified  by  his  whole  household.  It  was  a  fre¬ 
quent,  and  familiar  observation  in  the  town  where  they 
lived,  that  Mrs.  Middleton  was  always  fortunate  in  finding 
excellent  servants  ;  but  the  secret  of  this  good  fortune 
was,  that  the  servants  of  Mrs.  Middleton  were  expected 
to  be  but  human,  that  they  were  treated  kindly,  and  that 
if  not  exactly  all  their  mistress  could  desire,  pains  were 
studiously  taken  to  make  them  better  in  her  service  than 
she  had  found  them.  And  the  same  system  pervaded  her 
domestic  management  throughout ;  so  that  when  the 
worthy  minister  came  home,  fatigued  with  his  pastoral 
duties,  he  was  sure  to  find  a  clean  hearth,  with  cheerful 
faces  all  around  it,  his  favourite  chair  drawn  out  into  the 
place  he  liked  to  fill,  and  such  creature-comforts  spread 
before  him,  as  the  heart  of  man  knows  well  how  to  value 
— we  will  not  say  at  their  true  worth. 

In  short,  Mr.  Middleton  was  an  extremely  comfortable 
man — comfortable  in  his  circumstances,  his  situation,  his 
family,  and  his  position  in  society  ;  for  he  had  almost  all 
he  desired,  and  his  desires  were  regulated  by  a  strong 
sense  of  what  was  reasonable  as  a  man,  and  becoming  as 
a  minister  of  religion.  The  inner  man?  we  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  that.  His  preaching  was  approved,  his  advice 
wras  solicited,  his  society  wras  sought,  and  those  who  might 
otherwise  have  held  his  profession  in  contempt,  could  not 
but  confess  that  he  seemed  to  be  happy ;  and  if  to 
enjoy  life  was  a  proof  that  its  duties  were  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Middleton  was  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

And  there  grew  around  the  minister’s  hearth  a  young 
and  lovely  family,  all  partaking  of  the  same  character 
and  principles,  though  with  certain  shades  of  difference, 
which  seemed  sometimes  to  puzzle  the  good  man  and  his 
wife,  as  to  whether  they  w~ere  indications  of  good  or  evil. 
The  mother,  however,  generally  settled  it  in  her  own 
mind,  that  if  not  absolutely  good  then,  they  might  and 
would  become  so  ;  and  thus  she  often  took  the  charge  of 
little  delinquences  upon  herself,  concealing  from  her 
husband,  out  of  her  very  love  of  peace  and  comfort,  their 
frequency  and  extent.  Her  daughter  Sophia,  the  oldest 
in  the  family,  had  seldom  been  guilty  of  any  of  these 
startling  indications  of  peculiarity  of  character.  She  was 
in  all  respects  a  child  after  her  father’s  heart :  serious, 
orderly,  and  apt  to  learn.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  the 
love  of  the  mother  did  not  glow  towards  this  child,  despite 
the  unqualified  approval  she  always  claimed,  as  it  did  to 
some  of  the  others,  who  were  far  less  worthy  of  com¬ 
mendation.  And  the  oldest  boy  too,  though  content  in 
childhood  to  walk  in  the  sober  steps  of  his  sister  Sophy, 
was  of  a  disposition  to  awaken  less  intense  interest  than 
his  younger  brother,  who  brought  into  the  world  with 
him  a  sickly  constitution,  and  a  tendency  of  mind  beyond 
the  mother’s  skill  to  control,  or  to  direct. 

But  the  darling  of  the  family  was  little  Rose,  the 
youngest  ;  she  was  so  beautiful,  so  happy,  so  like  a  sun- 
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beam  glancing  here  and  there,  with  her  light  step,  and 
merry  laugh,  and  quick  blue  eye,  and  golden  curls,  and 
cherub  month,  whose  rosy  smile  might  have  won  the 
hoarded  treasure  from  a  miser’s  hand. 

In  order  to  understand  the  habits  of  the  household, 
you  should  have  come  home  with  Mr.  Middleton  from 
his  afternoon’s  walk,  and  have  seen  his  daughter  Sophy 
place  before  him  the  slippers  of  her  own  working,  while 
James  sat  down  to  talk  with  his  father  about  the  grave  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day,  and  Arthur  closed  his  book,  and  listened, 
so  that  nothing  seemed  left  for  the  mother  to  do,  but  to 
keep  Rose  quiet,  and  persuade  her  not  to  jump  upon  her 
father’s  knee  before  he  was  well  seated  in  his  chair. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Middleton’s  afternoon  wralk  ; 
and  that  he  was  an  active  and  healthy  man,  his  clear 
unwrinkled  brow  and  fine  complexion  sufficiently  attested  ; 
though  he  did  indulge  a  little  after  dinner  in  a  soothing 
nap  ;  when  his  wife  having  sent  out  Rose  to  play,  would 
steal  on  tiptoe  to  his  side,  and  place  her  kerchief  gently 
over  his  head,  that  no  breath  of  air  might  “  visit  his  cheek 
too  roughly ;  ”  and  then  while  the  boys  mused  over  their 
tasks  for  the  coming  day,  she  and  her  eldest  daughter 
would  sit  down  to  their  stitchery,  so  mute  and  meek,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  their  highest  privilege  to  let  the  beloved 
one  sleep  on.  Every  hour  of  Mr.  Middleton’s  life,  how¬ 
ever,  was  spent  in  what  he  believed  to  be  duties  ;  for  even 
when  he  slept,  he  deemed  that  wearied  nature  needed 
such  repose.  Nor  wrere  his  evenings  seasons  of  idleness, 
or  even  relaxation;  for  after  an  hour  spent  in  his  study, 
he  wTas  in  the  habit  of  devoting  another  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  children  in  their  scripture  lessons.  In  these 
exercises  the  older  ones  took  a  deep  and  lively  interest. 
But,  alas  for  poor  Rose  !  Even  so  far  as  her  young  atten- 
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tion  was  required,  her  answers  were  about  as  wide  of  the 
mark,  as  they  would  have  been,  had  she  replied  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  arithmetic,  that  the  flower  she  had  planted  was  the 
fairest  in  the  whole  garden. 

Mr.  Middleton  used  to  frown  upon  his  child  when  she 
gave  these  random  answers ;  Sophy  used  to  reprove  her 
more  sharply;  the  boys  used  to  smile,  despite  their  natural 
tendency  to  look  grave ;  and  the  mother  used  to  whisper 
in  her  ear  what  she  ought  to  have  said  ;  and  all  the  while 
the  little  wicked  one  used  to  seem  as  if  she  had  quite  as 
much  pleasure  in  being  wrong,  as  right. 

The  fatigues  of  the  day  being  ended  by  the  accustomed 
services  of  family  devotion,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton 
preferring  to  share  every  indulgence  with  their  children, 
the  supper  tray,  simply  furnished,  used  to  be  brought  in ; 
while  Mr.  Middleton,  who  lived  upon  a  peculiar  system 
of  diet,  under  the  direction  of  an  eminent  physician,  took 
only  biscuit  and  brandy-and-water,  which  his  daughter 
Sophia  used  to  place  on  the  table  beside  him. 

While  the  boys  ate  their  bread  and  cheese,  little  Rose, 
whose  presence  at  supper  was  allowed  to  be  by  sufferance 
only,  and  not  by  right,  partook  of  whatever  might  be 
upon  her  mother’s  plate ;  and  by  way  of  heightening  the 
indulgence,  the  last  portion  in  her  father’s  glass,  well 
sweetened,  was  always  handed  to  her,  while  she  laughed, 
and  clapped  her  hands,  and  exhibited  every  demonstration 
of  delight,  because  it  was  only  when  she  had  been  especially 
good,  or  as  an  act  of  unmerited  favour  on  the  part  of  her 
father,  that  this  indulgence  was  granted  her.  Thus,  in 
her  ideas,  and  in  those  of  her  sister  and  her  brothers,  the 
privilege  of  partaking  of  the  evening  glass  of  health 
and  comfort,  was  associated  with  thoughts  of  domestic 
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enjoyment,  of  parental  approbation,  and  of  family  devo¬ 
tion.  Was  it  a  singular,  or  uncommon  case? 

Amongst  the  many  respectable  neighbours  who  ex¬ 
changed  occasional  visits  with  the  Middletons,  none  were 
on  more  intimate  terms  than  theWidow  Clement,  and  her 
children.  Though  well  known  to  the  minister  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  congregation,  it  was  not  until  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Clement,  that  a  closer  bond  of  union  had  been 
entered  into,  originating  most  probably  in  the  desolate 
situation  of  the  widow,  the  responsible  charge  which  de¬ 
volved  upon  her  in  the  care  of  her  two  children,  and  the 
need  she  often  experienced  of  friendly  counsel  and  Chris¬ 
tian  sympathy. 

“  You  don’t  know  where  we  are  going,”  said  Mrs. 
Clement  to  her  son  Morris,  one  lovely  summer’s  morn¬ 
ing,  “  or  I  am  sure  you  would  not  look  so  unwilling  to 
accompany  us.” 

Morris  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  inquiry.  He 
was  a  beautiful  boy,  such  as  any  mother  might  well 
have  been  excused,  had  she  felt  proud  to  call  her  own  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  Mrs.  Clement  had  her  full 
share  of  these  feelings ;  for  though  a  serious  and  well- 
meaning  woman,  much  changed  since  her  husband’s 
death,  and  having,  as  she  believed,  renounced  the  world 
and  its  vanities,  she  was  still  under  strong  temptation  to 
yield  herself  to  another  world,  and  a  different  order  of 
vanities  in  connexion  with  it. 

If,  however,  Mrs.  Clement  was  proud  of  her  son ;  if 
she  was  ambitious  with  regard  to  his  prospects  in  life,  she 
soothed  her  conscience  by  a  total  exemption  from  these 
feelings  in  relation  to  her  daughter,  a  quiet  retiring 
little  girl,  about  two  years  younger — a  girl  whom  nobody 
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noticed,  or  recollected  to  have  seen  ;  and  whom  even  her 
mother  appeared  at  times  to  forget.  What  could  be  the 
reason  why  nobody  attached  themselves  to  Ruth  Clement  ? 
She  was  not  plain-looking  ;  she  was  never  obtrusive,  nor 
out  of  her  place.  She  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  she  was 
very  kind  ;  yet  nobody  valued  her  ;  and  the  remark,  “  It 
was  only  Ruth,”  sufficiently  denoted  the  degree  of  general 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held. 

On  the  bright  summer’s  morning  we  have  spoken  of, 
when  Morris  was  so  reluctant  to  accompany  his  mother, 
Ruth  was  ready  as  usual,  and  stood  patiently  waiting  the 
result  of  the  variety  of  indirect  means  which  Mrs.  Cle¬ 
ment  usually  employed,  to  produce  an  impression  upon 
her  son. 

“  Perhaps  you  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Clement,  with 
a  look  which  indicated  her  being  in  a  capacity  to  hold 
out  a  bribe — “  perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  we  are  going 
to  Mr.  Middleton’s.” 

“  And  that’s  one  reason  why  I  don’t  wish  to  go,”  replied 
Clement;  “for  he  always  questions  me  in  my  Greek 
verbs.” 

“  But  I  want  to  talk  to  him  myself  to-day,”  observed 
the  mother  ;  “  and,  while  we  are  engaged,  you  and  Arthur, 
and  little  Rose,  can  play  in  the  garden.” 

At  the  name  of  Rose,  the  countenance  of  Morris 
brightened  ;  for  she  was  not  only  a  favourite  in  her  own 
family,  but  in  many  others ;  and  all  the  way  that  he 
walked  with  his  mother  that  morning,  he  was  making  up 
a  nosegay  for  his  little  friend,  though  he  took  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  make  his  sister  run  and  fetch  him  all  the  flowers. 

It  was  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  farm-house 
where  Mrs.  Clement  lived,  to  the  town,  at  the  outskirts 
of  which  stood  the  residence  of  the  Middletons;  one  of 
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those  neat  little  compact-looking  houses,  which  are 
approached  through  a  narrow  plot  of  garden-ground, 
with  a  wTeeping-willow  on  one  side,  and  a  laburnum  on 
the  other ;  while  through  a  kitchen  window,  a  little  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  gravel- walk,  the  servant  maids  peep 
up  to  see  who  it  is  that  rings  the  bell,  or  knocks  at  the 
handsome  front  door. 

Ruth  Clement  was  accustomed  to  enter  this  house 
with  a  feeling  of  respect  proportioned  to  the  superiority 
of  its  general  aspect  to  her  own  home,  though  in  what 
this  superiority  consisted,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
say  ;  unless  it  were  in  a  variety  of  modern  furniture,  in 
handsome  stair-carpets,  and  in  a  certain  townishness  of 
look,  which  her  young  fancy  imagined  must  be  a  look  of 
greater  gentility.  Some  persons,  and  those  of  no  mean 
taste,  would  greatly  have  preferred  the  farm-house  at 
Fearnfield ;  for  there,  embowered  in  rich  woods,  rose  the 
ancient  chimneys  from  a  long  low  roof,  over  one  part  of 
which  hung  festoons  of  wreathing  ivy,  while  honeysuckle 
and  roses  from  below7  climbed  up,  until  they  reached  the 
latticed  windows  of  the  highest  story ;  and  when  Ruth 
looked  out  in  the  early  morning,  she  could  reach,  with 
her  slender  arm,  the  delicate  rose-buds,  and  gather  them 
in  while  yet  the  dew  w7as  upon  their  leaves. 

It  is  true  the  farm-house  was  deficient  in  many  of  the 
elegancies  of  polished  life.  It  had  no  carpet  on  its 
old  oak  stairs,  and  the  dark  panelling  of  the  wide  low 
rooms,  gave  them  somewhat  of  a  sombre  character,  not 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  natural  mind  of  Ruth, 
who  was  a  little  too  apt  to  dream  avray  the  twilight  hour, 
while  seated  with  folded  hands  in  silence  on  a  little  stool 
at  her  mother’s  feet.  From  these  reveries,  she  w7as,  how¬ 
ever,  accustomed  to  be  rather  sharply  roused,  and  often 
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chidden  in  no  very  gentle  accents  for  that  idleness,  which 
Mrs.  Clement  always  complained  of  as  her  daughter’s 
besetting  sin.  The  truth  was,  she  liked  an  active  character, 
and  the  restless  vivacity  of  Morris  suited  her  far  better 
than  the  quiet  and  thoughtful  habits  of  her  daughter 
Ruth. 

The  reward  for  which  Morris  stipulated  with  his 
mother  when  he  consented  to  go  with  her,  was,  that  she 
should  ask  for  Rose  to  come  back  and  spend  the  day  with 
them ;  and  as  Mrs.  Middleton  was  expecting  visitors 
who  would  claim  much  of  her  attention,  she  readily  con¬ 
sented  ;  "while  the  little  favourite,  excited  beyond  all 
bounds  at  the  prospect  of  so  much  enjoyment,  would 
scarcely  allow  herself  time  to  be  dressed  for  the  occasion. 
With  the  same  bounding  and  excessive  joy,  she  flew  over 
the  fields,  a  hand  on  each  side  held  by  Ruth  and  Morris, 
until  her  little  feet  were  absolutely  so  weary,  that  she 
declared  she  could  not  stand  ;  and  then  Ruth  was  asked 
to  carry  her  the  rest  of  the  way  ;  for  though  Morris  first 
lifted  her  from  the  ground,  and  bore  her  a  few  yards  in 
his  arms,  he  did  not  like  it  quite  so  well  as  he  thought  he 
should,  and  therefore  the  pleasure  was  the  more  willingly 
resigned  to  Ruth. 

Poor  Ruth !  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  her  flushed  face 
and  straining  limbs,  as  she  struggled  under  a  burden 
almost  as  heavy  as  herself,  sometimes  resting  for  a  few 
moments  on  a  bank,  and  then  trying  to  adjust  her  load  so 
as  to  get  on  a  little  quicker ;  and  a  mother’s  eye  ought  to 
have  seen  and  noticed  her  oppression.  But  Mrs.  Clement 
was  considerably  behind,  and  neither  Morris  nor  Rose 
seemed  to  have  the  least  idea  of  their  own  injustice. 

Arrived  at  the  old  farm-house,  a  scream  of  exultation 
burst  from  the  lips  of  Rose,  who  now  found  that  she  could 
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run  about  as  well  as  ever ;  for  there  were  young  ducks,  and 
chickens,  and  all  sorts  of  living  things,  with  which  she  filled 
her  apron,  and  scampered  about,  despite  their  smothered 
cries,  and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Ruth,  that  they  might 
be  restored  to  their  disconsolate  mothers.  The  arrival 
of  Mrs.  Clement,  however,  soon  brought  with  it  a  certain 
degree  of  order,  for  though  tolerant  in  the  extreme  to  the 
faults  of  at  least  one  of  her  own  children,  she  was,  in 
other  respects,  strict  and  sometimes  severe  in  her  domestic 
discipline.  Indeed,  the  serious  charge  with  which  she 
was  left,  required  that  she  should  be  so ;  for  it  was  often 
observed  of  the  Widow  Clement,  that  a  less  managing 
woman  could  not  have  carried  on  the  extensive  business, 
and  overruled  the  many  servants  which  belonged  to  the 
farming  establishment  at  Fearnfield — a  business  which, 
since  the  time  of  her  husband’s  death,  she  had  contrived 
to  manage  unaided,  except  by  the  experience  of  an  old 
and  trustworthy  servant,  who  had  long  lived  upon  the 
farm.  Nor  was  it  uncongenial  to  the  temper  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  Mrs.  Clement,  to  feel  that  she  had  affairs  of 
moment  depending  upon  her,  and  that  she  exercised  over 
others  the  right  and  the  power  to  rule.  It  had  often  been 
suspected,  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  that  he  was 
the  weaker  partner ;  and  Ruth,  in  her  infant  tenderness, 
had  often  felt  that  there  were  softer  features  in  her 
father’s  character,  than  she  found  in  that  of  her  remain¬ 
ing  parent.  In  short,  Mrs.  Clement  was  a  strict  disci¬ 
plinarian,  and  though  dependent  upon  her  friend  the 
minister  for  his  spiritual  advice,  if  ever  she  appealed  to 
him  on  temporal  matters,  it  was  evidently  with  a  desire  to 
be  approved  in  what  she  had  done,  rather  than  directed 
in  what  she  might  do  for  the  future. 

Thus  the  two  families  grew  up,  exchanging  offices  of 
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kindness  with  each  other ;  while  the  younger  branches 
of  each  became  more  closely  united  by  a  similarity  of  age 
and  circumstance,  by  their  frequent  social  meetings,  as 
well  by  the  fact  of  Sophia  Middleton,  who  was  the 
instructress  of  her  sister  Rose,  haying  offered  to  confer 
upon  Ruth  Clement  also  the  benefits  of  her-tuition.  Ruth, 
therefore,  was  sent,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  gather  what 
instruction  she  could  from  this  uncertain  source ;  for 
though  her  mother  saw  the  importance  of  bestowing  upon 
her  son  an  expensive  education,  she  persisted  in  declaring 
that  her  daughter  could  not  oftener  be  spared  from  her 
domestic  avocations ;  and  even  on  the  days  when  she  was 
absent,  Mrs.  Clement  bitterly  lamented  the  hardship  of 
being  deprived  of  her  services  at  home. 

Under  the  more  favourable  circumstances  which 
dawned  upon  his  early  years,  Morris  Clement  grew  up 
to  the  verge  of  manhood,  as  handsome  and  as  fine  a  youth 
as  his  fond  mother  could  desire ;  for  fond  she  really  was, 
and  almost  weak  on  this  most  vulnerable  point  of  her 
nature.  Perhaps  it  was  that  every  woman’s  heart  has  its 
soft  part,  if  we  could  but  find  it.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
Morris  Clement,  with  his  high  and  manly  bearing,  his 
quick  talents,  his  lively  temperament,  and  the  clear  fresh 
beauty  of  his  fair  brow  and  healthy  cheek,  was  altogether 
a  living  picture  of  the  bright  ideal  of  what  his  mother’s 
proud  heart  had  often  dreamed  he  might  be,  yet  scarcely 
dared  to  hope  he  would  ;  so  trembling  had  been  her  appre¬ 
hensions  lest  some  stain  of  sickness,  or  cloud  of  sorrow, 
or  spot  of  earthly  blight,  should  fall  upon  the  lovely 
vision,  which  was  alternately  the  object  of  her  fear,  and 
of  her  hope.  Now,  however,  the  entire  fruition  of  her 
soul’s  desire  appeared  about  to  be  realized.  Clement 
came  home  from  school,  where  he  had  been  placed  under 
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the  care  of  an  excellent  master,  with  his  health  confirmed, 
his  mind  matured,  his  manners  polished,  and  his  whole 
character  improved  by  what,  if  it  deserved  not  the  name 
of  personal  religion,  was  at  least  a  tendency  to  respect  the 
religion  of  others,  and  a  willingness  to  join  his  mother  in 
those  religious  duties  and  associations  to  which  she  was 
increasingly  inclined. 

What  then  could  be  more  delightful  to  Mrs.  Clement, 
than  to  walk  through  her  own  fields — perhaps  more 
especially  through  the  streets  of  the  town  of - ,  occa¬ 

sionally  exchanging  a  smile  and  a  nod  of  recognition  with 
other  mothers  of  her  acquaintance,  while  she  leaned  upon 
the  arm  of  this  beautiful  and  manly  youth,  whose  respect¬ 
ful  behaviour  to  herself  was  not  the  least  cause  of  her 
triumph  and  her  joy.  Even  when  passing  along  the 
aisle  of  the  place  of  worship  where  she  was  accustomed  to 
attend,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  discover  whether 
more  of  pride  or  of  gratitude  was  glowing  at  her  heart ; 
and  when  the  good  minister  glanced  towards  her  seat, 
she  too  looked  aside  at  the  face  and  figure  of  her  son,  as 
if  he  alone  could  afford  either  interest  or  attraction. 

And  in  all  these  feelings  Ruth  went  along*  with  her 
mother.  In  her  intense  love,  and  profound  admiration 
of  her  brother,  she  had  indeed  no  equal ;  but  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  her  mind  was  more  deeply  influenced  by  thoughts 
of  a  simple  and  yet  serious  character,  Ruth  loved  him  in 
a  different  wray,  for  her  young  heart  yearned  over  him 
with  an  inexpressible  tenderness,  that  he  might  be  led  in 
the  way  of  true  wisdom,  and  find  that  her  paths  were 
those  of 4  pleasantness  and  peace.’ 

The  minister’s  family  were  all  sensible  of  the  merits 
and  attractions  of  Morris  Clement.  Between  him  and 
Arthur,  who  was  nearest  his  own  age,  a  strong  intimacy 
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had  been  contracted,  though  it  is  probable  that,  like 
many  other  intimacies,  it  owed  its  birth  to  circumstances, 
rather  than  to  sympathy  of  mind  and  feeling.  Indeed  a 
stronger  contrast  could  scarcely  be  presented,  than  that 
which  existed  in  the  persons  of  these  two  boys.  Arthur 
Middleton  was  dark,  and  pale,  with  a  heavy  abstracted 
look,  as  if  he  walked  through  the  world  neither  attracted 
nor  interested  in  what  it  offered  to  his  view.  It  was  only 
common  and  slight  observers,  however,  who  formed  this 
opinion  of  the  studious  boy ;  for  those  who  knew  him 
better,  were  sometimes  witness  to  an  expression  of  his 
countenance,  a  flashing  of  his  deep  dark  eyes,  an  energy 
— a  stirring  up,  as  it  were,  of  his  whole  being,  which  was 
perfectly  startling  to  those  who  had  only  seen  him  poring 
over  the  works  of  his  favourite  authors,  or  diving  into  the 
mysteries  of  that  abstruse  lore  which  threatened  to  absorb 
his  whole  nature,  if  not  to  undermine  the  strength  of  a 
constitution,  by  no  means  vigorous  or  robust.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  to  his  father,  to  afford  a  happy  and  necessary 
relaxation  to  his  son,  when  Morris  Clement  could  beguile 
him  from  his  books,  while  the  playful  wit,  easy  address, 
and  ready  adaptation  to  persons  and  circumstances  in 
which  Morris  so  much  excelled,  seemed  equally  likely  to 
produce  a  desirable  effect  upon  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  young  student.  There  were,  however,  depths  in 
the  heart  of  one,  into  which  it  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  other  to  penetrate.  The  sphere  of  thought  in 
which  Arthur  revelled,  was  one  which  belonged  to  the 
past,  rather  than  to  the  present — to  principles,  rather 
than  to  things — to  eternity,  rather  than  to  time.  And 
therefore  he  was  silent,  and  abstracted,  and  heeded  little 
who  or  what  might  be  passing  around  him.  The  sphere 
to  which  Morris  directed  his  attention,  was  the  world,  as 
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it  is — society,  business,  politics,  and  even  religion,  as  it 
formed  a  link  of  connection  between  many  of  these  fami¬ 
liar  things.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  was  affable,  unem¬ 
barrassed,  easy,  fluent,  and  somewhat  precociously  con¬ 
versant  with  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  Surely  nothing 
but  chance  or  accidental  circumstances  could  have  bound 
two  such  characters  together.  Yes,  there  was  another  tie 
— Morris,  with  all  his  liveliness,  and  observation,  and 
good  sense,  wanted  somebody  to  talk  to — Arthur,  with  all 
his  deep  thoughts,  and  unshared  feelings,  wanted  some¬ 
body  to  love. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  this  strange  intimacy 
must  be  broken.  Morris  Clement  had  received  too 
good  an  education  for  a  farmer,  but  still  it  seemed  desira¬ 
ble  that  he  should  choose  a  business — or  as  we  must  now 
call  it — a  profession,  with  which  farming  might  be  con¬ 
nected.  He  therefore  made  his  selection,  and  a  bachelor 
uncle,  who  was  joint  executor  with  his  mother,  came  over 
to  Fearnfield  in  due  form,  to  consult  and  decide  upon  the 
destination  of  his  hopeful  nephew.  Many  inquiries  had 
been  made  by  the  widow  and  her  friends,  and  amongst 
other  situations  proposed  to  her  choice,  there  was  one  in 
London  which  offered  peculiar  attractions  both  to  the 
mother  and  the  son — to  the  mother,  because  the  terms 
were  reasonable  ;  and  to  the  son,  because  he  believed  the 
metropolis  was  the  only  theatre  for  the  full  exercise  of 
talents  like  his  own. 

When  the  grave  uncle  came,  however,  he  prudently 
refused  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  reasoning  of  his 
nephew  in  favour  of  a  town  residence ;  but  when  Mrs. 
Clement  stated  the  terms  on  which  her  son  would  be 
taken,  and  the  advantages  he  would  be  likely  to  derive, 
the  man  of  business  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  he  listened 
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more  and  more,  and  smiled  with  a  sort  of  internal  con¬ 
sciousness  of  satisfaction,  which  afforded  to  the  youth  so 
strong  an  evidence  of  his  hopes  being  about  to  be  realized, 
that  he  wisely  kept  silence,  in  the  fear  that  any  further 
exhibition  of  earnestness  on  his  part  would  hinder,  rather 
than  promote  his  object. 

All  this  while,  Ruth  had  been  sitting  on  the  stool 
at  her  mother’s  feet,  and  listening  most  attentively 
to  what  was  going  on.  One  strange  omission  she 
had  observed  in  these  calculations,  which  struck  her  so 
forcibly,  that  at  last  she  could  not  hold  her  peace  ;  and 
speaking  very  meekly,  yet  very  earnestly,  she  asked  her 
uncle,  if  the  gentleman  under  whose  care  her  brother 
was  about  to  be  placed,  was  a  religious  man. 

“  Why  no,  child,”  replied  the  uncle,  “  I  never  heard 
that  he  was,  but  you  know  your  brother  does  not  go  to 
him  to  learn  religion  ;  he  goes  to  learn  a  business.”  And 
the  speaker  laughed,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  as  if  he  had 
said  a  very  clever  thing. 

“  Mr.  Middleton  told  us  in  his  sermon  on  Sunday,” 
observed  Ruth,  “  that  religion  was  the  one  thing  needful, 
and  that  we  should  seek  that  befcfo&e&ll  others.” 

u  Child,”  said  the  unelef  now  looking  very  grave, 
“  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  meddle  in  these  rnatfes, 
and  dictate  to  those  who  are  older  than  yourself.” 

“  But” — began  the  persevering  Ruth,  when  suddenly 
a  sharp  pinch  on  the  back  of  her  neck  from  her  brother, 
who  had  crept  up  beside  her,  made  the  blood  rush  to  her 
face,  and  the  tears  start  into  her  eyes. 

Ruth  however,  cared  little  for  her  own  bodily  suffering, 
in  comparison  with  what  she  apprehended  for  her 
brother ;  and  she  therefore  ventured  to  speak  again, 
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alluding  in  strong  terms  to  the  accounts  she  had  heard  of 
the  dangers  of  a  London  life. 

“  You  talk  very  strangely,”  said  the  man  of  business. 
“Who  can  have  told  you  of  these  things?  I  should 
rather  have  expected  to  hear  of  them  from  a  young  man 
of  the  world,  than  from  a  serious  modest  little  girl.  Let 
me  tell  you,  though  there  is  much  evil  in  London,  there 
is  also  much  good ;  and  your  brother  will  have  the 
unspeakable  advantage  of  attending  the  ministry  of  some 
of  the  most  gifted  and  popular  preachers  of  the  day.” 

“  I  daresay  that  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  him,” 
observed  Ruth,  “  and  it  may  be  a  great  advantage  :”  but, 
at  home,  uncle  ?  What  will  he  be  likely  to  meet  with  at 
home  ?” 

“  Not  his  mother’s  watchful  care,  certainly,”  replied  the 
man  of  business  again  ;  “  but  we  must  hope  for  the  best ; 
and  I  believe  he  goes  better  fortified  than  most  young 
men,  by  the  excellent  lessons  he  has  already  learned.” 

“  And  is  not  religion  the  one  thing  needful,  then  ?” 
asked  Ruth  again. 

“  Why  yes,  child,  to  be  sure  it  is.” 

“  And  will  not  my  brother  be  asked  after  his  death, 
whether  he  was  a  good  Christian,  rather  than  whether 
he  was  a  good  engineer  ?” 

“  Nonsense  i  child,  how  strangely  you  talk.” 

“  I  talk,  I  believe,  as  I  have  learned  from  my  bible  ;  and 
I  do  not  find  there,  that  a  young  man  should  be  sent  to 
the  cleverest  master  at  the  lowest  price,  whether  that 
master  be  a  Christian  man  or  not.” 

Before  Ruth  had  finished  this  sentence,  she  was  put 
down  by  general  acclamation,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of 
those  who  heard  her,  against  what  they  considered  the 
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impertinent  interference  of  an  ignorant  young  girl, 
incapable  of  judging  of  tbe  case,  and  possessed  with  those 
strange  ultra  views,  which,  however  appropriate  they 
might  be  to  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  were  in  no  way 
applicable  to  the  worldly  affairs  of  ordinary  life.  It  was 
therefore  considered  perfectly  right  that  so  inexperienced 
a  meddler  should  be  put  down,  and  Ruth  was  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  silent,  to  be  disappointed,  defeated,  overborne 
by  others,  that  she  meekly  fell  into  her  most  frequent  and 
familiar  mode  of  conducting  herself  under  such  circum¬ 
stances — that  of  tacit  submission,  and  uncomplaining 
regret  that  she  had  not  the  power  to  impart  her  own 
strong  convictions  to  the  minds  of  others. 

There  were  perhaps  more  reasons  than  Ruth  was 
aware  of,  why  her  mother  should  seek  a  situation  for  her 
son,  which  at  once  combined  strong  recommendations  in 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  with  moderation  in  the  way  of 
present  expenditure  ;  though  there  could  be  no  reasons 
sufficiently  cogent  to  justify  a  religious  professor  in  sacri¬ 
ficing  to  these  considerations,  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
interests  of  her  child.  Still  Mrs.  Clement  was  sorely 
straitened  between  her  pride  and  her  profession ;  and 
though  she  persuaded  herself  again  and  again,  that  by 
living  in  London,  her  son  would  enjoy  religious  advan¬ 
tages  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  the  words  of  her 
daughter  had  struck  upon  her  ear  like  an  echo  to  the 
secret  convictions  of  her  own  heart ;  and  the  pain  with 
which  they  were  first  heard  was  increased  by  remem¬ 
brance,  just  in  proportion  as  her  convictions  were  made  to 
give  way  to  views  of  worldly  aggrandizement  for  her  son. 

Oppressed  with  these  considerations,  the  Widow  Cle¬ 
ment,  instead  of  acting  a  straightforward,  honest,  and 
decided  part,  honest  to  her  own  conscience,  and  decided 
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as  to  the  future  conduct  of  her  son,  repaired  more 
frequently  than  ever  to  the  house  of  the  minister  for 
advice.  For  advice,  did  we  say  ?  No,  never  let  that  be 
called  advice,  which  is  only  asked  for  to  soothe,  not  to 
direct ;  and  which  is  only  obtained  by  partial  statements, 
and  by  studiously  keeping  back  what  would  at  once  bring 
down  the  strongest  condemnation  upon  the  deceiver,  if 
revealed.  Yet,  how  often  is  this  called  asking  advice — 
going  to  the  good  and  the  friendly  with  a  half-told  story, 
making  out  a  fair  case,  and  in  fact,  purchasing  their 
approbation,  by  a  meanness  which  is  beyond  a  name  ;  and 
then  taking  home  their  sanction,  acting  upon  it,  as  if  it 
imparted  a  right  to  do  wrong,  and  having  done  so,  per¬ 
haps  boasting  of  that  sanction  to  the  world. 

In  justice  to  Mrs.  Clement,  however,  it  must  be 
added,  that  she  was  not  so  much  in  the  habit  of  deceiving 
others,  as  herself ;  and  that  while  she  told  her  own  tale 
to  Mr.  Middleton,  she  actually  persuaded  herself  at  the 
time,  that  the  tone  she  gave,  and  the  colouring  she  threw 
over  it,  were  such  as  were  warranted  by  truth.  She  only 
forgot  to  turn  the  picture,  and  to  show  the  opposite  side. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  caution  in  the  opening  of  her 
affairs  to  Mr.  Middleton,  the  good  minister  could  not 
always  fully  approve,  or  even  understand,  the  views  of  his 
neighbour  the  widow  ;  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  or  a 
doubtful  response,  were  frequent  indications  to  her  that 
his  approval  was  not  so  complete  as  she  had  wished. 

“  I  want  you  to  send  your  little  girl  more  frequently 
to  our  house he  would  often  say,  “  That  child  has  so 
few  advantages,  and  she  might  just  as  well  be  learning 
with  Rose  as  not.  My  daugher  Sophia  is  an  admirable 
instructress  ;  but  really  her  pupil  is  so  wild,  and  thought¬ 
less,  that  unless  we  could  find  some  way  to  keep  her 
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steady,  I  don’t  know  what  will  become  of  her.  Now, 
your  girl  is  the  very  person  we  want — so  thoughful,  and 
so  quiet.” 

After  these  conversations,  Ruth  was  generally  sent 
more  regularly  for  a  while  to  attend  to  her  lessons  ;  but 
an  accumulation  of  household  duties  soon  again  detained 
her  at  home,  and  her  education  was  easily  made  to  give 
way  before  more  immediate  claims  upon  her  attention. 

Mr.  Middleton  was  perhaps  the  better  able  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  Widow  Clement  in  her  anxieties  about  her 
son,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  own  two  boys  having 
about  the  same  time  had  to  choose  their  destination  in  the 
world,  or,  in  other  words,  to  submit  to  the  choice  of  their 
father.  James  the  oldest,  had,  during  the  past  year,  been 
apprenticed  to  a  respectable  and  flourishing  tradesman; 
and  Arthur,  whose  character  and  tone  of  mind  unfitted 
him  in  almost  every  respect  for  the  active  and  stirring 
affairs  of  worldly  men,  had  declared  his  preference  for  the 
ministry  ;  and  with  the  view  of  completing  his  preparation 
for  that  important  office,  had  been  sent  to  an  establish¬ 
ment  in  a  neighbouring  town,  where  his  studies  were 
more  likely  to  be  regularly  and  successfully  pursued. 

Sophia  and  Rose  Middleton  were  therefore  all  of  the 
minister’s  family  who  now  joined  their  parents  at  their 
social  board,  and  filled  up  the  narrow  circle  around  their 
cheerful  hearth  ;  for  cheerful  it  still  was,  though  the 
voices  were  so  few  whose  lively  tones  were  heard  to  tell  of 
the  comfort  of  domestic  love,  and  fire-side  peace.  And  little 
Rose  was  still  the  favourite,  or  she  never  would  have  been 
forgiven  half  the  unruly  tricks,  and  strange  doings,  to 
which  her  wayward  fancy  prompted  her.  But  she  had 
learned  that  wicked  lore  which  comes  too  soon  and  too  apt¬ 
ly  to  woman’s  understanding — she  had  learned  that  a  dirn- 
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pling  smile,  a  pretty  attitude,  a  graceful  turn,  a  voice  with 
music  in  its  tone,  could  serve  her  purpose  more  effectually 
than  the  profoundest  argument,  and  win  for  her  many  a 
disputed  point,  in  which  a  wiser  woman,  destitute  of  the 
power  and  the  blandishment  of  beauty,  would  have  failed. 
It  was  thus  that  Rose  Middleton,  though  often  sorely 
chidden  by  her  strict  and  harsh-judging  sister,  though 
severely  lectured  by  her  father,  and  only  to  her  mother’s 
bosom  pressed  with  uniform  and  unfailing  delight,  was 
still  capable  of  exercising  a  kind  of  mastery  over  those 
sterner  natures,  whose  sincere  approval  she  seldom  strove 
to  win.  However  culpable  she  had  been  throughout  the 
day,  Rose  knew  well  that  the  evening  hour  brought  with 
it  a  feeling,  a  tenderness,  a  gathering  home  as  it  were,  of 
the  harvest  of  affection,  out  of  whose  fulness  she  trusted 
to  partake ;  and  therefore,  when  their  family  devotions 
were  closed,  and  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  partaken 
of  his  evening  glass — when  the  kind  glance  was  in  his 
eye,  the  smile  upon  his  lip,  and  the  glow  at  his  heart,  then 
were  the  gentle  arms  of  the  beautiful  Rose  entwined 
around  her  father’s  neck,  her  golden  locks  upon  his  cheek 
— his  shoulder — his  breast ;  and  her  blue  eyes  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  an  expression  that  was  ready,  on  the 
slightest  relaxation  of  his,  to  burst  forth  into  a  merry 
laugh,  while  she  claimed  his  fondest  kiss,  along  with  the 
last  and  sweetest  portion  of  his  evening  draught. 

It  was  a  strange  intimacy,  that  which  knit  together  in 
a  girlish  friendship  two  such  different  natures  as  those  of 
the  being  we  have  just  described,  and  Ruth  Clement,  the 
widow’s  neglected  child  ;  yet,  of  all  those  whose  severity 
was  softened,  or  whose  dignity  was  made  to  yield  by  the 
influence  of  Rose,  Ruth  Clement  was  the  most  subservient 
to  her  wishes,  where  conscience  was  not  concerned  ;  and 
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perhaps,  in  reality,  the  most  attached  to  her  person.  It 
was  therefore  a  double  pleasure  to  Ruth  to  go  over  to 
Mr.  Middleton’s  to  learn  her  lessons,  and  to  spend  the 
day  with  her  little  friend  ;  and  often  when  the  hours  of 
school  discipline  were  over,  they  used  to  wander  in  the 
fields  together,  gathering  wild  flowers,  or  blackberries,  or 
moss,  of  which,  however,  Ruth  was  invariably  both  the 
gatherer,  and  the  bearer ;  though  her  share  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  such  treasures  was  always  very  doubtful,  and 
often  very  small. 

In  this  manner  the  autumn,  the  winter,  and  the  spring 
passed  awa)  ;  and  when  bright  summer  came  again,  and 
the  cheerful  holidays  returned,  the  parents  of  both  fami¬ 
lies  looked  forward  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  expecta¬ 
tion,  to  their  circles  being  once  more  for  a  while  complete. 

The  first  of  the  absent  youths  to  meet  the  welcome  of 
his  home,  was  Arthur  Middleton  ;  and  instead  of  one 
year  only  having  passed,  it  seemed  as  if  five  at  least  had 
rolled  over  him  since  he  last  trod  upon  the  threshold  at 
his  father’s  door. 

“  You  are  so  altered !  ”  exclaimed  Rose,  regardless  of 
the  delicacy  of  a  first  interview — “  so  altered,  I  am  quite 
afraid  of  you.” 

“  I  must  be  altered  indeed,”  said  Arthur,  laughing,  “if 
my  appearance  produces  that  effect  upon  you  ;  but  where 
is  my  mother  ?  ”  and  he  rested  not,  nor  amused  himself 
by  the  way,  until  he  had  paid  the  most  dutiful  and  affec¬ 
tionate  respect  to  his  parents,  and  received  from  them 
that  welcome  for  which  his  heart  had  long  been  yearning. 
Next  to  his  sisters,  the  servants  of  the  household  claimed 
his  attention  ;  and  then  every  plant  that  grew  in  his 
father’s  garden,  and  every  animal  which  shared  in  his 
protection  ;  as  if  he  could  not  fully  assure  himself  of  the 
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reality  of  bis  enjoyment,  until  each  well-known  and  fami¬ 
liar  object  bad  been  seen  and  recognized  again.  Such  is 
the  returning  borne  of  unsophisticated  youth — such  the 
glow  of  the  fresh  warm  heart  towards  childhood’s  associ¬ 
ations,  when  it  counts  over  again  the  many  items  in  that 
treasury  of  early  love,  compared  with  which  the  wealth 
of  after  years  is  poor  indeed. 

Still  Arthur  Middleton  was  changed — so  changed  that, 
but  for  these  involuntary  gushings  of  affection,  he  might 
have  been  supposed  to  have  assumed  another  nature  than 
his  own.  He  was  taller,  paler,  more  delicate,  and  his 
deep  dark  eyes  were  even  more  flashing  than  they  had 
ever  looked  before  ;  but  that  was  not  the  kind  of  change 
which  his  sisters  vainly  endeavoured  to  describe  to  each 
other,  when  they  retired  to  their  own  room  that  night. 
The  truth  was,  the  young  student,  whose  mind  had 
hitherto  been  locked  in  secret  communion  wTith  the  dead 
of  past  ages,  had  now  been  brought  into  living  and 
breathing  fellowship  with  spirits  ardent  as  his  own  ;  whose 
race  was  towards  the  same  goal,  and  whose  career  was  at 
once  as  laborious,  and  as  rich  in  promise,  as  his  own. 
Even  more  than  this  had  been  his  experience.  His  hidden 
soul  had  found  a  voice.  A  strange  wild  eloquence,  almost 
as  startling  to  himself,  as  to  his  superiors  and  his  compeers, 
had  accompanied  his  first  efforts  at  communicating  his 
thoughts  to  others.  Some  had  ridiculed,  and  some  had 
wondered  at  the  unusual  display  of  forcible  ideas  poured 
forth,  as  it  were,  in  a  torrent  without  method,  and  beyond 
all  mastery  of  rule  ;  but  not  a  few  had  augured  from  the 
young  speaker’s  first  commencement,  a  brilliant  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  career. 

Such,  then,  wTas  the  change  which  a  single  year  had 
wrought  in  the  character  of  Arthur  Middleton.  He  had 
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discovered  that  he  had  talent,  and  what  that  talent  was — 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  mute  recipient  of  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  others  ;  but  that  he  too  could  command  his 
listeners,  and  rivet  their  attention,  and  awaken  their  sym¬ 
pathies,  making  them  go  along  writh  him  into  the  heights 
and  the  depths  of  his  own  feelings,  through  the  exalted 
paths  of  philosophy  and  science,  and  farther,  and  higher 
still — as  far  and  as  high  as  the  mind  of  man  can  ever 
penetrate — up  to  that  ineffable  Fountain  of  all  wisdom, 
before  which  the  angels  veil  their  faces,  as  if  unable  to 
look,  or  to  comprehend,  the  excellence  of  that  glory. 

It  was  happy  for  the  young  student  that  his  mind 
could  be  thus  filled  with  a  consciousness  of  its  own  power, 
wdthout  the  sacrifice  of  his  simplicity  ;  and  that  he  could 
live  in  a  region  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  without  paying 
that  bitter  penalty  of  ceasing  to  find  enjoyment  in  com¬ 
mon  things.  It  is  true  he  was  often  absent,  when  a  more 
ordinary  man  would  have  been  attentive.  It  is  true,  he 
often  appeared  lost — rapt — nay  even  stupid  to  the  common 
observer ;  but  the  perfect  good  humour  wdth  which  he 
bore  the  raillery  which  such  evident  wandering  of  thought 
brought  upon  him,  more  than  redeemed  his  conduct  from 
the  offence  it  might  otherwise  have  given.  Thus,  though 
the  conscious  possessor  of  a  power,  which,  perhaps  more 
than  all  others,  imparts  a  feeling  and  a  knowledge  of 
influence  over  others,  the  wonder-working  power  of 
eloquence,  Arthur  Middleton  was  capable  of  entering 
with  unabated  pleasure  into  all  the  simple  and  common¬ 
place  enjoyments  of  his  home  ;  and  even  wrhen  he  played 
wdth  his  sister  Rose,  her  girlish  folly,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  reasoning  and  calculation  which  her  general  conversa¬ 
tion  betrayed,  neither  called  forth  one  angry  reproof,  nor 
awakened  even  an  expression  of  contempt.  Indeed,  there 
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was  too  much  of  tenderness,  and  too  much  of  love,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  his  nature,  to  permit  him  to  be  harsh  or 
impatient  with  any  one.  A  strong  deep  indignation  he 
was  capable  of  feeling  against  the  oppression  of  the  inno¬ 
cent,  or  the  injury  of  the  helpless;  but  this  only  gave  a 
thrilling  energy  to  his  eloquence,  and  a  fire  almost  like 
lightning  to  his  eye,  without  awakening  thoughts  of  bit¬ 
terness  or  revenge  against  the  aggressor. 

Such  then  was  Arthur  Middleton  after  his  first  absence 
from  home,  and  with  such  feelings,  excited  to  no  common 
degree  of  interest,  he  awaited  the  arrival,  of  his  friend, 
Morris  Clement,  who  also  was  to  come  about  the  same 
time  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  country. 

At  six  o’clock  on  a  fine  summer’s  evening,  the  London 
coach,  with  four  handsome  horses,  drove  up  at  a  brisk 

pace  to  the  door  of  the  principal  inn  in  the  town  of - , 

when  a  smart  young  gentleman,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
stepped  off  the  coach-box,  and  called  for  Mr.  Duncan,  the 
master  of  the  inn. 

“  Has  no  one  been  here  to  inquire  for  me  V  asked  the 
youth,  in  a  very  authoritative  tone. 

“Your  name,  sir,  if  you  please?”  inquired  the  landlord. 

“  Mr.  Clement.” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  Ah,”  said  the  landlady,  “  I  thought  I  knew  his  voice. 
Why,  bless  me !  Master  Morris,  you  ’re  grown  so,  there’s 
no  knowing  you.” 

“  Grown  ?  nonsense.  Send  me  a  porter  immediately, 
and  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  for  I’m  choked 
with  dust.” 

A  silent  spectator  of  this  scene  was  Arthur  Middleton, 
who  now  drew  nearer,  and,  smiling,  held  out  his  hand  to 
his  friend. 
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“Ah,  my  good  fellow!”  exclaimed  Morris,  “who 
should  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here?”  when  suddenly 
the  cordial  expression  of  his  face  gave  place  to  one  of 
impatience  and  anger,  as  he  called  again  for  a  porter,  and 
repeated  his  astonishment  that  no  one  had  been  sent  to 
meet  him. 

“  Can  I  assist  you  in  any  way  ?”  asked  Arthur.  “  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  should  like  a  walk  across  the 
fields  to  the  farm.  I  can  carry  this  for  you  quite  well 
and  so  saying,  he  stooped  to  take  up  a  carpet-bag  which 
was  lying  at  their  feet. 

“  If  you  carry  that,”  said  Morris.  “  I  must  decline  the 
honour  of  being  your  companion.  It  is  really  beyond 
reason  that  none  of  the  servants  should  have  been  sent  to 
meet  me.  It  would  serve  my  mother  right  to  put  her  to 
the  expense  of  a  postchaise.” 

“  Noton  so  fine  an  evening,  surely,”  observed  Arthur. 

“  Fine  evening,  or  not,”  said  Morris,  “  people  ought  to 
be  attended  to.  By  the  way,  have  you  got  sixpence  in 
your  pocket  ?  I  don’t  happen  to  have  change,  and  the 
coachman  won’t  leave  my  elbow  until  I  hand  out  some¬ 
thing.” 

“And  the  brandy  ?”  asked  Arthur,  “  shall  I  pay  for 
that  ?” 

“  Oh,  no  !  they  know  me — these  people  know  me,” 
said  Morris,  witli  a  nod  of  the  head,  as  he  returned  the 
empty  glass  to  the  waiter ;  and  then,  throwing  off  the 
cape  which  had  kept  him  from  the  dust,  he  prepared  to 
walk  over  the  fields  to  his  mother’s  house. 

Arthur  Middleton  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  say 
exactly  how  it  was,  that  his  intention  of  accompanying  his 
friend  home  had  all  melted  away,  during  the  lapse  of  the 
last  five  minutes.  Yet  so  it  was  ;  and  after  wishing  him  a 
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good-evening,  and  a  pleasant  walk,  he  turned  away  in 
silence  to  his  father’s  house. 

Long  before  Morris  Clement  had  reached  the  last 
field  adjoining  his  paternal  home,  his  sister  Ruth  had 
been  seated  on  a  stile  across  the  foot-path  by  which  she 
expected  he  would  come ;  and  no  sooner  was  his  figure 
discoverable  in  the  distance,  than  she  ran  forward,  unbon¬ 
neted  as  she  was,  nor  stopped  to  gather  breath,  or  strength, 
until  her  arms  were  around  her  brother’s  neck.  He  was 
at  that  moment,  however,  too  much  engaged  with  his 
cigar,  for  her  unceremonious  greeting  to  be  altogether 
welcome,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  shake  from  him 
the  sisterly  caress,  in  which  Ruth  would  have  been  the 
last  person  to  persist  after  such  a  repulse.  Indeed,  she 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  repulsion,  for  it  to  awaken 
angry  or  revengeful  thoughts.  What  it  cost  her  in  the 
present  instance,  could  only  be  surmised  from  the  rushing 
of  deep  crimson  to  her  usually  pale  face,  and  the  dropping 
of  her  unclasped  hands,  as  if  suddenly  reminded,  that  it 
was  her  peculiar  destiny  to  have  no  human  stay  to  hold 
by  in  the  wide  world. 

It  was  not  easy  to  keep  up  any  cheerful  conversation 
after  such  a  meeting,  and  the  brother  and  sister  walked 
silently  together,  until  Morris,  half  in  play,  and  half  in 
anger,  snatched  the  comb  out  of  his  sister’s  hair,  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground,  asking  her  why  she  wore  such  an 
antediluvian  affair  as  that. 

Mrs.  Clement  received  her  son  at  the  garden-gate,  and 
his  behaviour  to  her  was  kinder  and  more  respectful  than 
it  had  been  to  Ruth ;  but  a  cloud  was  still  On  his  brow, 
for  he  had  not  quite  forgiven  them  for  the  neglect  of  not 
sending  a  servant  to  be  in  waiting  for  him  and  his  luggage 
at  the  inn.  In  fact,  he  was  now  a  man  of  consequence, 
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and  lie  wished  it  to  be  felt  that  he  was  so  ;  it  was  there¬ 
fore  no  small  cause  of  irritation,  that  he  had  to  make  the 
fact  known  himself,  and  he  hoped  this  would  be  the  last 
time  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  travel¬ 
ling  like  a  schoolboy. 

In  the  old-fashioned  parlour  at  Fearnfield,  a  table  was 
plentifully  spread  for  such  a  tea,  as  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  keep  early  hours,  alone  can  appreciate  ;  but 
though  this  preparation  for  the  most  social  meal  of  the 
day  included  all  that  could  invite  the  weary  traveller,  and 
remind  him  of  the  comfort,  the  abundance,  and  the  wel¬ 
come  of  his  home,  Morris  Clement  declared  himself  inca¬ 
pable  of  drinking  tea  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  if  at  all ; 
and  added,  that  as  soon  as  his  mother  and  sister  had 
finished,  he  would  thank  them  for  a  beefsteak  and  a 
glass  of  ale,  as  he  had  not  yet  dined. 

Of  course  everything  was  done  to  accommodate  the 
fastidious,  but  yet  most  welcome,  guest ;  and  Ruth  and 
her  mother,  while  their  tea  was  growing  cold,  busied 
themselves  in  making  ready,  what  Morris,  when  he  tasted, 
declared  was  never  fit  to  be  eaten,  except  in  London. 
And  thus  the  evening  passed  over.  One  thing  after 
another  failed  to  afford  the  expected  satisfaction,  and  yet 
no  one  knew  exactly  how  their  pleasure  was  spoiled,  or 
in  what  way  their  hopes  were  disappointed. 

The  next  morning  appeared  very  difficult  for  Morris 
Clement  to  dispose  of,  at  the  farm-house ;  so  he  set  off  at 
an  early  hour,  to  call  on  the  Middletons.  He  had 
occasion,  however,  to  look  in  at  the  hotel,  to  inquire 
about  a  small  package  that  was  missing  ;  and  how  it  was 
that  he  did  not  reach  Mr.  Middleton’s  before  the  hour  of 
their  dinner,  we  leave  to  those  who  loitered  about  the  bar, 
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or  read  the  newspapers  in  the  traveller’s  room  at  the 
Griffin  that  day. 

“  Rose  Middleton  is  a  beautiful  girl,”  said  Morris  to 
his  mother  and  sister,  on  the  following  day. 

“  Is  she  not  beautiful,”  exclaimed  Ruth,  “  and  so  light¬ 
hearted,  it  does  one  good  to  hear  her  laugh.” 

“  I  should  think  you  might  learn  to  laugh  too,  if  you 
admire  it  so  much  in  her,”  observed  Morris. 

“  I  do  often  laugh,”  said  Ruth  with  great  simplicity, 
“  but  I  don’t  suppose  it  does  any  one  good,  or  I  am  sure 
I  would  try  to  laugh  more.” 

“  Why,  no,”  said  her  brother,  I  don’t  think  it  does  ;  it 
seems  unnatural  in  you ;  but  when  Rose  Middleton 
laughs,  it  sounds  like  the  very  spirit  of  mirth  bursting 
through  all  the  restraint  which  that  grave  Sophy  and  that 
moping  Arthur  would  fain  impose  upon  her.  Now,  the 
old  gentleman  is  more  to  my  fancy  than  either  of  them. 
He  has  some  life,  some  comfort  in  him ;  and  when  he 
has  taken  his  evening  glass,  he  begins  to  be  tolerable 
company.” 

Whether  Mr.  Middleton  had  been  tempted,  purely  for 
the  sake  of  his  health,  and  to  enable  him  more  effectu¬ 
ally  to  sustain  the  burden  of  his  pastoral  duties,  to  take 
more  than  one  dose  through  the  day,  of  that  medicine 
which  a  very  worthy  physician  told  him  was  so  excellent; 
or  whether  from  increasing  years,  his  bodily  frame  was 
less  able  to  resist  the  power  of  such  stimulus ;  certain  it 
was,  that  an  alteration  in  his  look  and  manner  was  very 
perceptible,  after  he  had  partaken  of  that  refreshment, 
which  he  conscientiously  believed  essential  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  his  health.  So  much  so,  that  Rose  in  her 
impertinence  was  apt  to  say,  she  would  never  ask  her 
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father  for  any  indulgence  until  after  he  had  taken  his 
brandy-and- water,  for  he  was  then  so  kind,  and  so  play¬ 
ful,  she  believed  he  could  deny  her  nothing. 

In  fact,  the  whole  family  seemed  to  enjoy  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  mind  to  which  their  father  then  yielded,  Mrs. 
Middleton  looking  alternately  at  her  husband  and  her 
children,  to  ask  if  this  was  not  happiness,  to  have  the  good 
man  unbending  before  them,  the  centre  of  their  circle — 
smiling  around  upon  them  all — the  light  of  their  domestic 
enjoyment,  unshadowed  by  a  cloud  ? 

Nor  was  the  pleasure,  derived  from  this  relaxation  of 
mind  and  body,  confined  to  the  minister’s  own  family. 
Neighbours  would  often  step  in  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
knowing  that  to  be  the  time  when  the  good  man  was  most 
accessible  ;  and  when  the  social  glass  was  shared  with 
confidential  friends,  and  subjects  of  private  or  of  public 
interest  were  cheerfully  discussed,  the  impression  always 
seemed  to  be,  that  the  Reverend  Joseph  Middleton  was 
one  of  the  most  edifying  of  companions,  and  friendly  of 
men.  It  had  often  been  thought,  by  those  who  conversed 
with  him  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  that  he  was  a 
little  too  reserved,  a  little  too  severe — but  in  the  evening, 
when  the  labours  of  the  day  were  done,  when  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  around  him,  when  the  glow  of  the  wholesome 
medicine  which  was  to  procure  him  sleep  for  the  night 
and  vigour  for  the  day,  was  beginning  to  take  effect  upon 
his  whole  frame,  then  it  was  that  the  minister  smiled,  and 
listened,  and  sympathized  in  no  ordinary  degree  with  the 
trials  and  perplexities  of  his  people. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  his  family  were 
gathered  around  him,  and  a  familiar  friend  had  dropped 
in,  that  the  countenance  of  this  friend  assumed  a  more 
than  ordinary  gravity,  as  he  remarked,  in  a  somewhat 
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vague  manner,  upon  the  Widow  Clement  having  her  son 
at  home  with  her  at  present. 

“A  fine  youth,  that,”  said  Mr.  Middleton,  “  a  very  fine 
youth.  I  always  thought  Morris  Clement  was  a  boy  of  no 
ordinary  parts.” 

The  friend  looked  doubly  grave  at  the  delivery  of  the 
first  encomium,  he  shook  his  head  at  the  second,  and 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  at  the  third. 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Mr.  Middleton,  “  you  think  that  rare 
talents  are  a  snare  to  youth  ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  find  it  difficult  to  choose  for  my  children,  between 
the  power  of  being  more  extensively  useful,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  assailed  by  greater  temptation.” 

As  the  minister  said  these  words,  his  eye  rested  upon 
the  calm  pale  countenance  of  his  son  Arthur.  The  youth 
was  stooping  over  a  book,  with  his  dark  hair  falling 
in  deep  masses  over  his  cheek  and  temples,  and  his  high 
clear  forehead  gleaming  through,  like  moonlight  amongst 
clouds.  If  the  heart  of  the  father  had  doubted  before,  it 
did  so  no  longer.  The  power  and  the  depth  of  human 
intellect  were  there ;  and  wdiat  had  the  low  world,  with  all 
the  array  of  its  vulgar  vices,  to  do  with  that  finely  moulded 
face,  and  the  mind  which  beamed  forth  from  every  turn 
and  expression  of  its  pure  and  beautiful  features  ? 

“  I  have  been  a  little  afraid,”  said  Mr.  Middleton, 
recurring  to  the  former  subject, — “  1  have  been  a  little 
afraid  of  a  London  life  for  the  youth,  Morris  Clement.” 

The  neighbour  gaveavery  expressive  nod, not  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  that  look  of  pleasure,  which  some  very  wor¬ 
thy  persons  exhibit,  on  finding  their  own  evil  forebodings 
proved  true,  and  proved  before  the  sight  of  men.  Indeed, 
one  is  sometimes  led  to  question,  whether  such  persons  do 
not  in  reality  experience  more  satisfaction  in  a  calamitous 
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result  of  their  own  foretelling,  than  sorrow  for  the  calam¬ 
ity  itself. 

“  I  always  said,”  exclaimed  the  neighbour,  and  he 
repeated  his  words,  as  if  what  he  had  said  was  of  unspeak¬ 
ably  more  importance  than  what  the  poor  youth  had  done 
— “I  always  said,  Mr.  Middleton, —  Mrs.  Middleton, 
I  always  said,  that  London  would  be  the  ruin  of  that  lad.” 

“  But,  surely,”  said  the  mother,  shrinking  at  these 
strange  and  awful  words,  “it  has  not  come  to  that.  I,  for 
my  part,  never  saw  any  harm  in  Morris  Clement.” 

“  Nor  I,”  exclaimed  two  or  three  young  voices  at  once. 

“  Have  you  never  seen  him  come  out  of  the  bar  of  the 
Griffin  ?”  asked  the  neighbour ;  and  then  he  finished  off 
his  own  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  and  buttoned  his  coat, 
and  prepared  to  go. 

The  buttoning  of  the  coat,  however,  was  but  a  faint 
prelude,  for  the  guest  had  not  yet  unburdened  his  mind, 
and  finding  so  deep  an  interest  awakened,  and  his  own 
conversational  powers  a  little  stimulated  into  exercise,  he 
told  a  sad  history,  partly  true,  and  partly  supposed  to  be 
so,  of  poor  Morris  Clement  having  been  seen  more  than 
once  in  a  state  of  partial  intoxication  in  the  streets  of  — . 

“  I  don’t  believe  it !”  said  Arthur  Middleton,  starting 
from  his  seat,  while  his  eye  flashed  and  his  cheek  glowed 
with  indignation.  “  I  have  seen  as  much  of  Morris  Cle¬ 
ment  as  most  people,  and  I  never  saw  him  otherwise  than 
perfectly  sober  in  my  life.” 

“Nor  I,”  exclaimed  Bose  again  ;  when  suddenly,  as  if 
ashamed  of  having  taken  part  in  so  serious  a  matter,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  mother’s  neck,  and  hid  her 
blushing  face  on  her  shoulder. 

“Ah!  wrell,  my  children,”  observed  Mr.  Middleton, 
sighing  deeply,  “  this  is  not  a  time  or  a  place  to  investigate 
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the  matter  farther.  Time,  my  good  friend,  will  prove  or 
disprove  the  truth  of  your  forebodings.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  our  own  families  are  spared.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
we  know  how  to  partake  of  these  blessings  of  life  with 
moderation.  Nay,  Mr.  Russel,”  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  neighbour,  “you  will  not  leave  us  yet.  I  have 
scarcely  asked  after  the  health  of  Mrs.  Russel.  She  is 
a  great  sufferer.  I  have  sometimes  thought  if  she  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  try  the  regimen  of  my  doctor.” 

“Good-night,  sir,  good-night,”  said  Mr.  Russel  again, 
starting  up  rather  abruptly;  and  this  time  he  effected  his 
retreat,  leaving  the  family  behind  to  talk  over  amongst 
themselves  the  subject  he  had  left  with  them.  This  was 
done  in  all  kindness,  however,  for  none  of  them  believed 
his  story;  and  therefore  they  soon  resumed  their  accus¬ 
tomed  cheerfulness,  and  gathered  around  their  father  in 
his  good-humoured  state;  while  Rose  pressed  upon  him 
her  farewell  kisses,  and  each  seemed  happier  than  if  they 
had  never  heard  that  household  peace  and  personal 
respectability  could  be  invaded — happier  because  they 
looked  within  and  around  them,  and  saw  that  the  light  of 
their  own  domestic  enjoyment  was  indeed  unshadowed 
by  a  cloud. 

What  a  cold  philosophy,  exclaims  the  world,  must  that 
be,  which  would  extinguish  such  a  light,  or  attempt  to 
prove  that  it  owes  its  brilliancy  to  the  false  fire  which  is 
kindled  at  an  unholy  shrine  ! — Let  us  watch  the  working 
out  of  this  principle  of  household  comfort,  and  individual 
benefit ;  and  see  what  are  its  consequences  upon  one  of 
the  many  thousands  of  worthy  families,  who  are  now 
making  the  same  experiment. 
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Mr.  Russel  was  not  the  only  neighbour  of  the  Mid¬ 
dletons,  who  freely  offered  his  remarks  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  widow  Clement’s  son  ;  and  amongst  the  fewT  who 
pitied,  and  the  many  who  blamed  her,  there  were  some 
who  felt  it  their  particular  duty  to  speak  to  the  partial 
mother,  and  endeavour  to  open  her  eyes  to  his  real  cha¬ 
racter. 

It  needed  all  the  self-possession  of  Mrs.  Clement,  and 
she  had  a  more  than  ordinary  share — it  needed  all  her 
good  principle  too,  to  enable  her  to  bear  this  communica¬ 
tion  without  betraying  the  least  resentment  against  those 
wdio  made  it,  and  to  prevent  her  retorting,  as  she  possibly 
might  have  done,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Russel  at  least,  upon 
those  who  neglected  their  own  families,  and  overlooked 
the  delinquencies  there,  to  go  about  prying  into  other 
people’s  matters,  and  exposing  the  follies  of  youth.  A 
sudden  flash  of  the  eye,  and  a  heightened  colour  of  the 
cheek,  wTere,  however,  all  the  outward  signs  which  the 
countenance  of  Mrs.  Clement  exhibited,  of  the  conflict 
which  was  going  on  beneath ;  and  wrhen  the  first  struggle 
was  over,  she  sat  like  one  schooled  to  endurance,  while 
fact  after  fact  was  related,  and  while  her  friends  condoled 
with  her  upon  the  trial  it  must  be  to  have  to  struggle 
with  the  evil  tendencies  of  so  unpromising  a  child. 

Mrs.  Clement  felt,  during  such  visitations  from  her 
friends,  as  if  the  relief  of  their  absence  would  set  her 
free  from  suffering  almost  too  intolerable  to  be  endured  ; 
but  no  sooner  were  they  gone,  and  the  truths  they  came  to 
tell,  left  with.  her,  than  the  growing  suspicion  that  they 
really  were  truths,  became  of  itself  a  source  of  misery 
too  great  to  admit  of  either  of  increase  or  alleviation. 

“  I  will  talk  to  him  myself,”  said  she  one  day,  suddenly 
starting  from  her  seat ;  and  she  called  her  son  into  the  old 
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parlour,  where  his  infant  steps  had  first  been  taught  to 
walk.  “  I  will  talk  to  him  fully,  and  freely,  before  he 
returns  into  that  great  world,  to  which  I  have  perhaps 
too  rashly  trusted  him.*’ 

Morris  came  in,  with  his  beautiful  hair  slightly  raised 
by  the  exercise  he  had  been  taking,  from  a  brow  so  fair, 
and  clear,  and  high,  that  when  the  fond  mother  gazed 
upon  it,  and  caught  the  fearless  glance  of  the  bright  blue 
eyes  beneath,  her  heart  threw  off  its  burden  of  dark 
thoughts ;  and,  as  if  she  had  deeply  wrronged  him  by  the 
very  suspicions  she  had  entertained,  her  look  and  manner 
assumed  more  than  their  accustomed  kindness,  as  she 
asked  her  son  to  spare  her  a  few  moments  for  conversation 
on  a  very  serious  subject,  before  he  again  left  home. 

“  I  don’t  much  like  your  serious  subjects,”  said  Morris, 
“  but  suppose  I  must  have  my  parting  lecture,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  as  well  now  as  at  any  time.” 

With  these  words  he  sat  down,  and  Mrs.  Clement  then 
began  a  long  comment  upon  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
to  wrhich  her  son  listened  with  strong  symptoms  of  im¬ 
patience.  His  countenance  and  manner,  howrever,  under¬ 
went  considerable  change  when  his  mother  entered  more 
upon  the  private  history  of  their  family  ;  and  especially 
wdien  she  spoke  of  her  husband ;  for  Morris  as  well  as 
Ruth  had  recollections  of  their  father,  on  which  they 
loved  to  dwell ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  delighted  in 
the  remembrance  of  his  playful  kindness  and  tenderness 
towards  themselves,  they  were  gratified  by  hearing  every¬ 
thing  that  was  honourable  of  him  from  others. 

“  There  is  one  circumstance  in  connection  with  your 
father,”  continued  Mrs.  Clement,  “which  I  have  hitherto 
kept  most  scrupulously  concealed  within  my  own  breast, 
but  which  I  now  think  it  right  you  should  be  acquainted 
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with,  in  order  that  you  may  be  more  upon  your  guard 
against  the  same  temptation.  Know,  then,  that  the  cause 
of  your  father’s  death  was  intemperance.” 

Morris  started  from  his  seat.  “  I  thought,”  said  he, 
“  my  father’s  death  had  been  accidental.” 

“  It  was  so  in  one  sense,”  replied  his  mother.  “  His 
death  was  caused  by  falling  from  his  horse,  but  the  cause 
of  that  fall  was  intoxication.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  ”  asked  Morris. 

“  I  am  sure,”  was  the  reply ;  and  they  both  sat  in 
silence  for  some  time. 

“  Was  it  habitual?  ”  asked  Morris  again. 

“  It  was,”  replied  his  mother,  “  though  there  were  few 
persons  who  knew  it  to  be  so  ;  and  none  but  myself  were 
accpiainted  with  the  extent  to  which  it  had  grown  upon 
him.  None  but  myself,  in  short,  knew  how  he  returned 
home ;  for  I  used  to  send  the  servants  to  bed,  and  often 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  assisted,  with  my  own  hands, 
in  fastening  up  his  horse,  rather  than  he  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  disgrace  before  his  own  people.  On  that  very 
night — that  awful  night — I  had  had  strange  misgivings 
about  his  return  home ;  and  as  the  evening  advanced, 
such  nervous  apprehensions  took  possession  of  me,  that 
I  kept  your  sister  and  you  up  later  than  usual,  not  daring 
to  be  left  alone.  About  the  accustomed  time,  for 
he  was  still  punctual  to  the  hour  of  returning,  I  heard 
the  coming  of  a  horse  in  the  distance.  It  was  a  well- 
known  sound,  and  most  welcome  to  my  ear  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  I  threw  open  the  window.  The  night  was  still, 
and  the  moon  shining  clearly.  I  saw  your  father  turn 
past  the  end  of  the  orchard,  and  ride  towards  the  pond, 
as  he  always  did  before  coming  into  the  yard.  I  saw  also 
that  his  figure  swung  to  and  fro,  as  if  he  would  lose  his 
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balance  altogether,  and  with  a  sudden  impulse  I  drew 
back  from  the  window,  that  I  might  not  see  him  bending 
over  the  water.  When  I  looked  again,  the  horse  was 
without  its  rider,  and  plunging,  as  I  thought,  up  the  steep 
side  of  the  pond,  as  if  it  had  taken  fright ;  for  it  was  a 
spirited  animal,  and  not  fit  for  such  a  master.  I  rushed 
to  the  spot,  as  you  may  suppose  ;  but  what  else  transpired 
I  never  could  remember.  When  the  poor  body  was 
dragged  out  of  the  water,  every  spark  of  life  was  extin¬ 
guished  ;  for  the  horse,  in  attempting  to  get  free,  had  set 
its  foot  upon  the  temples  of  your  father,  and  he  died — 
yes,  my  son,  he  died,  without  being  able  to  offer  up  a 
single  prayer. 

“  Let  us  think  of  these  things,  Morris-let  us  lay  them 
to  heart  for  instruction,  and  awful  warning  to  ourselves ; 
and  when  you  go  back  into  the  world,  and  gay  com¬ 
panions  would  lead  you  into  their  dangerous  indulgences, 
remember  your  poor  father,  and  refrain,  lest  you  should 
in  time  be  guilty  of  his  excess. 

It  was  not  the  remarks,  the  advice,  or  even  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  Mrs.  Clement  which  on  this  occasion  had 
weight  with  her  son.  It  was  the  simple  and  melancholy 
fact  she  had  told,  in  connection  with  a  parent  for  whose 
memory  he  had  felt  more  reverence  than  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  ever  had  inspired  in  his  mind — -it  was  this  fact  which 
made  him  both  sad  and  serious,  as  he  wandered  around 
the  garden  and  orchard  of  Fearnfield  .on  the  last  night 
before  leaving  it  again  for  months,  or  it  might  be  for 
years. 

That  heart  must  be  hard  indeed,  which  can  at  all  times 
steel  itself  against  the  recollection  of  early  years,  and 
the  associations  which  cling  around  all  those  familiar 
objects  which  constituted  in  childhood  the  whole  of  our 
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little  world  of  interest  and  intelligence.  Morris  Clement 
was  cheerful,  active,  bustling,  and  gay,  when  mixing  in 
the  ways  of  men ;  but  he  was  not  yet  so  callous  as  to 
forget  that  he  once  had  a  father,  and  that  he  had  a  mother 
and  a  sister  still.  With  his  own  being,  these  ideas  were 
intimately  bound  up ;  and  as  thought  carried  him  onward 
from  one  link  of  association  to  another,  there  were  mo¬ 
ments  even  in  his  existence,  when  his  mind  was  brought 
very  near  to  that  verge  of  earthly  things,  at  which  the 
things  of  eternity  must  of  necessity  force  themselves 
into  view. 

The  moonlight  night  on  which  Morris  paced  alone 
along  some  of  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  childhood,  was 
one  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  serious 
and  solemn  thoughts  ;  and  he  who  would  have  laughed 
at  his  own  sentimentality,  had  a  friend  surprised  him  in 
the  act,  stood  still  with  folded  arms, for  a  long  time  gazing 
up  at  the  moon,  and  then  turning  on  the  other  hand  to 
contemplate  the  old  ivy-mantled  roof  of  his  paternal 
home,  which  looked  in  the  stillness  of  that  summer’s  night 
like  a  perfect  picture  of  comfort  and  repose. 

“  And  yet  I  could  not  live  here,”  said  Morris,  thinking 
aloud.  “  There  must  be  something  wrong  either  in  it  or 
me,  that  in  the  very  spot  where  my  father  spent  his  life, 
and  where  so  many  a  poor  fellow  would  be  happy  to  find 
his  home,  I  could  not  exist.  Perhaps  there  is  something 
wrong,”  said  he  again,  after  walking  on  a  few  paces — - 
*£  perhaps  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  life  I  am  lead¬ 
ing.  And  yet  my  father,  even  in  this  quiet  spot,  was  no 
better  than  his  son.  It  is  not  then  the  place  we  live  in, 
which  makes  the  difference,  but  the  habits  we  adopt. 
Suppose  now  I  were  to  lay  down  some  strict  rule  for 
myself.  I  wonder  whether  I  could  abide  by  it.  I  have 
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a  great  mind  to  try  ;  or  at  least  to  master  myself  in  one 
thing.  I  had  not  an  idea,  and  if  any  one  else  had  told 
me,  I  would  not  have  believed,  that  such  had  been  my 
father’s  death.  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of.  If  now 
I  were  to  bring  myself  to  make  a  great  determination.” 

Morris  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  looked  up  to 
the  clear  sky.  Had  but  the  simplest  prayer  which  ever 
passed  forth  from  a  sincere  and  trusting  heart  at  that 
moment  stirred  his  lips — had  it  even  existed  as  a  thought, 
it  is  possible  it  might  have  fixed  his  determination,  and 
decided  him  for  life  ;  but  no  such  holy  impulse  quickened 
the  rising  effort  of  his  soul,  and  it  sunk  again  to  take 
into  its  low  and  grovelling  calculations  the  ways  and 
thoughts  of  the  companions  to  whose  society  he  was 
about  to  return. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  while  prepara¬ 
tions  for  his  departure  were  going  on,  Morris  Clement 
was  serious,  if  not  sad ;  and  his  mother  was  well  pleased 
to  observe  the  impression  she  believed  to  have  been  made 
upon  her  son  by  the  conversation  of  the  previous  after¬ 
noon.  That  evening  and  night  were  to  be  spent  at  Mr. 
Middleton’s,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  take  the  earliest 
conveyance  in  the  morning  for  town.  It  was  congenial 
to  his  graver  feelings  too,  to  enjoy  this  reunion  with  a 
family  whom  he  could  not  but  respect,  immediately  before 
his  separation  from  them  for  so  long  a  time ;  and  he 
therefore  took  his  seat  amongst  the  Middletons  with  an 
air  of  cordiality,  which  made  their  kind  hearts  warm 
towards  him  in  an  instant,  as  if  there  has  been  no  estrange¬ 
ment  on  his  part,  or  cause  for  unfavourable  suspicion  on 
theirs.  Rose  was,  as  usual,  the  chief  object  of  attraction 
to  him,  as  she  flitted  about  the  room  with  her  light  step, 
and  playful  laugh  ;  while  her  good-humoured  raillery, 
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softened  down  by  the  maternal  tenderness  of  her  mother, 
tended  to  make  him  feel  as  if  admitted  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  to  the  kindred  fellowship  of  their  fire-side  circle. 

“  If  this  be  religion,”  said  Morris  to  himself,  as  he 
looked  from  one  to  another  during  the  course  of  the 
evening,  “  I  should  scarcely  mind  being  religious  myself; 
for  surely  these  people  must  be  happy.” 

As  these  thoughts  crossed  his  mind,  the  bell  of  Mr. 
Middleton’s  study  sounded  ;  and  a  servant  came  to  say 
that  her  master  would  like  to  speak  with  Mr.  Clement. 

“  So  the  bitters  have  to  come  yet,”  thought  he,  after 
all  these  sweets.  “  I  might  have  been  sure  it  would 
be  so.” 

Mr,  Middleton  was  seated  in  a  large  chair,  with  the 
Bible  open  before  him,  and  with  the  air  of  the  minister 
and  the  pastor — the  instructor  and  the  comforter — the 
friend  and  the  father,  equally  blended  in  his  look  and 
manner.  He  smiled  with  great  benevolence  as  the  young 
man  entered  ;  and  instead  of  beginning  with  a  stern  voice 
to  remonstrate  with  him  for  certain  well-known  flaws  in 
his  moral  conduct,  he  evinced  by  his  questions,  delicately 
put,  so  deep  an  interest  in  his  worldly  affairs,  and  personal 
circumstances,  that  Morris  was  soon  drawn  out  into  a 
freedom  of  communication,  which  a  few  days  ago 
he  would  have  thought  the  last  thing  likely  to  result 
from  a  private  interview  with  the  minister  in  his  study. 

Mr.  Middleton,  besides  many  other  advantages  of 
person  and  manner,  possessed  a  voice  which  at  once 
seemed  to  find  its  way  to  the  heart ;  and  though  Morris 
dement  was  not  peculiarly  gifted  with  those  qualities 
which  may  be  said  especially  to  belong  to  that  portion  of 
human  nature,  there  were  kind  tones  and  cordial  expres¬ 
sions,  which  even  he,  in  his  better  moments,  was  unable 
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to  resist.  Mr.  Middleton,  too,  spoke  of  Lis  father,  arid 
Morris  ventured  to  ask  if  he  knew  him  well. 

“  I  did,”  replied  the  minister.  “  Has  your  mother 
told  you  anything  particular  connected  with  his  death  ?” 

“  She  has,”  replied  the  young  man,  in  a  broken  voice ; 
for  he  felt  the  shame  as  well  as  the  grief  of  the  story. 

“  1  believe,”  said  Mr.  Middleton,  “  there  are  habits  of 
body  to  which  indulgence  of  this  kind  is  more  congenial 
than  it  is  to  others ;  and  for  persons  of  such  natural  con¬ 
stitution,  it  becomes  peculiarly  important  that  they  should 
be  always  on  their  guard  against  excess.” 

“  The  difficulty,”  interrupted  Morris,  “  is  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  where  excess  begins.  I  have  been  thinking  this 
very  day,  that  I  would  master  myself  in  this  one  point, 
by  leaving  off  everything  of  the  kind,  now7  and  for  ever.” 

“  The  mere  enthusiasm  of  youth,”  observed  Mr.  Mid¬ 
dleton— youth  that  must  alwmys  be  rushing  into  ex¬ 
tremes.  Take,  my  dear  boy,  a  more  temperate  course, 
and  you  will  be  likely  to  be  more  sure.  Besides,  these 
good  things  of  life  were  given  us  for  our  use,  not  for  our 
abuse  ;  and  by  refraining  in  time,  we  show  a  better  sense 
of  duty,  and,  in  reality,  set  a  better  example  to  others, 
than  by  rejecting  them  altogether.” 

“  But  I  want  to 'know  which  is  the  right  time,”  said 
Morris,  rather  impatiently.  “  I  want  a  rule — a  test 
that  will  serve  me  on  all  occasions.  Can  you  give  me 
that  ?” 

“  Your  own  good  sense  ;  your—-” 

“Nay,  that  will  never  do;  for  my  good  sense 
begins  to  leave  me  before  I  am  half  comfortable ;  and 
I  feel  it,  like  the  courage  of  Acres,  i  oozing  out,  as  it 
were,  at  the  ends  of  my  fingers,’  at  the  very  time  when 
I  want  it  most.” 
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“  Speak  seriously,  my  dear  boy ;  speak  more  seriously, 
or  I  cannot  go  along  with  you.  It  is  a  subject  which  does 
not  admit  of  jesting ;  for  has  it  not  been  the  cause  of 
more  ruin  and  more  wretchedness  than  almost  any 
other  ?” 

“  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  wish  to  treat  it  seri¬ 
ously — why  I  wish  to  hold  no  parley  with  an  enemy  who 
has  either  slain  by  force,  or  subdued  by  stratagem,  so 
many  more  valiant  men  than  myself,  but  to  quit  the  field 
in  which  he  spreads  his  snares  for  ever.” 

u  I  tell  you  again,  it  is  the  rashness  and  impetuosity 
of  youth  which  prompts  you  to  this  extravagance.” 

“  Nay,  my  good  sir,  you  must  not  call  it  extravagance ; 
for  I  have  been  reckoning  up  how  much  it  would  save 
my  poor  mother ;  and  even  that  view  of  the  subject  makes 
it  almost  worth  my  while  ;  for  she  knows,  and  I  know 
too,  that  I  have  cost  her  enough  already.  I  am  not, 
however,  particularly  wedded  to  the  system  of  abstinence; 
and  since  you  do  not  approve  of  it,  I  have  no  objection  to 
give  you  my  promise  that  I  won’t  adopt  it  yet.” 

With  these  words  the  theme  was  changed,  for  it  was 
not  a  favourite  one  with  Mr.  Middleton ;  and  he  had,  in 
his  office  of  pastor,  as  in  that  of  friend  to  a  fatherless 
youth  about  to  commit  himself  to  the  world,  many  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  regarded  as  of  deeper  import,  to  urge  upon 
him. 

Their  conversation  was  long,  and  it  appeared  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  both  ;  for  when  they  joined  the  family 
at  their  evening  devotions,  it  was  with  a  cheerfulness  of 
look,  and  cordiality  of  manner,  which  encouraged  every 
one  to  hope  that  the  young  men  had  been  made  better,  as 
well  as  wiser,  by  the  ordeal  through  which  he  had  passed. 

After  a  solemn  prayer,  which  earnestly  commended 
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the  young  man  to  that  care  which  can  alone  preserve 
from  every  temptation,  the  family  sat  down  to  their  even¬ 
ing  meal — the  plentiful  supper-table  of  the  olden  time. 
Mr.  Middleton  had,  as  usual,  his  biscuit,  and  that  potent 
medicine,  without  which  he  believed  the  functions  of  his 
body  could  not  be  kept  in  healthy  exercise. 

“  Look  here,”  said  he,  lifting  up  the  glass  which  his 
daughter  Sophia  had  supplied  ;  “  this  is  my  measure,  and 
when  I  exceed  this,  I  know  that  I  do  wrong.” 

“  Ah  !  Sir,”  exclaimed  Morris,  “  you  have  your  faith¬ 
ful  Hebe  to  supply  you,  with  just  that  portion,  and  no 
more.  But  suppose  you  had  two  or  three  wild  fellows, 
such  as  I  associate  with,  always  at  your  elbow,  you  would 
not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  keep  to  your  mark.” 

“  But  I  take  it  only  once  a  day ;  and  here,  again,  is 
my  security — I  take  it  only  once  a  day,  except  when  the 
state  of  my  digestive  powers  requires  it.” 

“  And  suppose  your  digestive  powers  grew  worse,  and 
required  it  oftener  and  oftener  ?” 

“  I  should  think  it  was  doing  me  harm,  instead  of 
good.” 

“  Suppose,  then,  your  doctor  still  recommended  it  ?” 

“  I  should  still  take  it,  thinking  he  understood  the 
case  better  than  I  did.” 

“  What !  to  any  excess  ?” 

No,  certainly;  I  should  stop  at  the  limits  of  sobriety.” 

“  And  how  would  you  find  power  to  stop,  provided 
there  was  in  your  nature  a  sort  of  constitutional  craving 
for  such  things  ;  a  disposition  to  drown  your  cares,  and 
soothe  your  sensibilities,  and  lull  your  pains  to  rest  ?  Oh  ! 
Sir,  you  do  not  understand  the  case  at  all.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  I  am  not  come  over  to  the  starvation  system  yet ; 
so  I  will  help  myself,  if  you  please,  to  a  little  of  your 
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excellent  brandy,  for  I  have  been  far  from  well  all  the 
day,  and  I  don’t  like  this  journey  at  five  in  the  morning.” 

The  expression  of  Mr.  Middleton’s  countenance  when 
this  appeal  was  made  to  him,  and  for  some  moments 
afterwards,  might  have  puzzled  the  ablest  physiognomist. 
He  could  not,  for  reasons  of  his  own  showing,  refuse 
the  request,  if  such  it  might  be  called ;  and  while  the 
young  man,  with  the  most  perfect  coolness,  helped 
himself  as  he  had  proposed,  an  awkward  silence  stole 
over  the  whole  company,  which  Morris  was  the  first  to 
break,  by  declaring  that  he  had  never  tasted  better 
brandy  in  his  life. 

“  An  excellent  stomachic,  I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,”  he 
exclaimed  ;  “  and  I  am  sure  you  have  my  best  wishes  in 
the  use  of  it.” 

There  are  few  things  more  uncomfortable  than  to  be 
convicted  of  inconsistency ;  and  Mr.  Middleton  felt  this 
deeply — so  deeply,  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  enjoy  his 
cordial  draught  that  night.  And  when  Rose  took  her 
farewell  kiss,  after  being  told  more  than  once  it  was  past 
her  hour  for  retiring,  she  saw  that  twice  the  usual  quan¬ 
tity  remained  in  her  father’s  glass,  though  he  did  not  on 
this  occasion  lift  it  to  her  lips,  and  she  would  have  been 
put  to  deep  shame  if  he  had. 

Altogether,  that  evening,  which  had  begun  so  plea¬ 
santly,  became  most  unsatisfactory  before  its  close ;  for 
in  proportion  as  the  guest  grew  bold  and  talkative,  every 
one  else  grew  more  grave  and  silent,  until  at  last  he  was 
recommended  to  take  the  advantage  of  early  rest,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  next  day’s  journey.  Altogether,  that 
evening  was  most  unsatisfactory because,  where  there 
exists  a  conviction  of  having  sanctioned  evil  in  others,  it  is 
in  reality  as  painful  as  that  of  having  done  evil  ourselves. 
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The  minister’s  family  had  received  their  young  friend 
amongst  them  with  more  of  pity  than  of  blame,  and  they 
had  treated  him  with  their  habitual  kindness,  in  the 
hope  that  the  earnest  admonitions  which  they  knew 
would  be  mingled  with  the  minister’s  parting  charge, 
would  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  traveller  in  his  future 
course.  The  idea  of  sin  had  never,  for  a  single  moment, 
either  in  the  minds  of  the  young  or  the  old,  attached  itself 
to  Mr.  Middleton’s  familiar  habits.  But  when  the  widow’s 
son — the  untried — the  suspected  one — did  the  very  same 
act,  even  under  the  same  plea,  they  seemed  unanimously 
to  experience  a  sort  of  involuntary  shrinking',  as  if  the  act 
itself  was  wrong;  though  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  say  in  what  point  it  differed  so  materially  from 
that  of  the  good  minister  himself.  All  felt  this,  and  there¬ 
fore  every  voice  was  silent;  for  how  was  it  possible  to 
reprove  in  one  case,  without  implying  censure  in  the 
other  ? 

44  It  may  be  his  last  visit,”  said  Arthur  Middleton, 
when  he  retired  to  his  own  room  that  night.  44  It  may 
be  the  last  opportunity  we  shall  ever  have  of  encouraging 
him  in  what  is  good,  or  checking  him  in  what  is  evil.  JVe 
knew  his  temptation,  we  were  warned  of  his  weakness — 
what  have  we  done  to  counteract  the  influence  of  habits 
already  formed,  to  strengthen  him  for  his  future  course, 
or  to  preserve  him  from  the  dangers  he  has  yet 
to  meet? — we  who  set  up  so  high  a  standard  for  our¬ 
selves — we  who  preach  to  others — what  have  we  done 
for  him  ?” 

Arthur  Middleton  fell  into  a  deep  reverie  after  he  had 
uttered  these  words,  and  strange  thoughts  presented 
themselves,  for  the  first  time,  to  his  mind,  that  perhaps, 
there  was  required  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  a  degree 
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of  self-denial,  and  personal  discipline,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  which  their  own  spiritual  safety  might  not  seem 
to  require.  But  the  thought  was  transient ;  “for  how,” 
he  asked  himself,  “  could  any  man  be  more  useful,  or 
more  exemplary  in  that  office  than  his  father?  or  who 
could  set  a  better  example  to  others,  by  using  the  good 
things  of  this  life  with  more  gratitude  and  moderation  ?” 
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More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  from  the  time  already 
described,  when  Arthur  Middleton,  having  engagements 
which  detained  him  some  days  in  London,  called  at  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Bakewell  &  Co.  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Cle¬ 
ment.  A  handsome  youth  of  about  eighteen  came  for¬ 
ward  to  answer  his  inquiry,  stating  that  Mr.  Clement  was 
just  then  absent;  but  if  the  stranger  would  leave  his 
address,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Clement,  and  would  not  fail  to  deliver 
any  message  that  might  be  left  for  him. 

There  was  a  clear  fresh  look  about  the  youth,  and  a 
frank  expression  in  his  countenance,  which  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  regard,  and  win  the  confidence,  of  one  so 
unpractised  in  the  world  as  Arthur  ;  and  the  two  strangers 
appeared  mutually  reluctant  to  conclude  the  interchange 
of  mere  common-place,  which  occupied  them  in  their 
first  and  necessarily  short  interview. 

London  is  so  full  of  anxious,  tired-looking  faces — of 
eyes  that  seem  as  if  they  saw  not — of  brows  that  evidently 
ache — of  cheeks  over  which  the  fresh  wind  never  blows — 
and  of  lips  grown  strange  to  the  language  of  the  heart ; 
that  to  meet  with  genuine  unsophisticated  nature  in  its 
close  and  crowded  haunts,  is  a  real  refreshment  to  the  soul. 
Arthur  Middleton  wras  peculiarly  calculated  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  character  of  his  new  acquaintance, 
Henry  Clifton  ;  for  though  absent,  and  often  dull,  in  what 
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is  called  society,  there  were  chords  of  sympathy  in  his 
nature,  which,  when  touched,  were  capable  of  producing* 
the  most  lively  and  intense  enjoyment.  Thus,  though 
habitually  reserved,  there  were  moments  when  his  inmost 
heart  was  laid  bare  before  the  friends  he  trusted,  while 
all  the  secret  treasures  of  his  deep  thoughts,  and  hidden 
feelings,  derived  additional  value  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  so  rarely  displayed. 

“  You  are  a  very  odd  kind  of  person,”  said  Morris 
Clement  to  Arthur  Middleton,  the  next  day,  when  he 
called  upon  him  ;  “  the  oddest  person  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,  not  to  want  to  go  to  the  opera,  or  the  theatre,  or  any 
place  worth  seeing ;  but  you  will  think  again,  perhaps, 
and  I  shall  be  always  at  your  service.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  dine  with  the  Cliftons  to-day ;  and  here,  I  take  it, 
is  an  invitation  for  you  so  saying,  he  handed  over  a  note 
from  young  Clifton,  inviting  him,  in  the  most  frank  and 
cordial  manner,  to  join  their  mutual  friend  in  spending 
the  remainder  of  that  day  at  his  father’s  cottage,  a  few 
miles  out  of  London. 

“You  must  tell  me,”  said  Arthur,  “what  kind  of  people 
they  are,  and  of  whom  their  family  consists,  before  I  can 
possibly  decide ;  for  as  I  have  but  little  time  to  spare, 
I  should  not  like  to  be  drawn  in  for  a  whole  day  of  worse 
than  weariness.” 

“  Is  it  not  enough,”  said  Morris,  laughing,  “  that  they 
are  my  friends  ?  and  to  have  found  real  friends  in  this 
great  city,  is  no  trilling  matter.  But  if  you  wish  for  a 
more  particular  description,  you  shall  have  it ;  for  in  some 
respects  they  are  as  odd  as  yourself.” 

“  In  what  way  ?  In  having  no  taste  for  public  amuse¬ 
ments  ?” 
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“  No,  not  exactly  that ;  for  they  have  taste  enough  for 
everything  but  wine.” 

“  But  wine  ?  What  can  you  mean  ?” 

“  I  mean  that  if  you  dine  with  them,  you  must  not 
expect  to  see  wine  upon  the  table.” 

“  I  understand  you.  They  are  mean,  stingy,  or  what¬ 
ever  else  you  please  to  call  it.” 

“  By  no  means,  I  never  knew  a  more  liberal  family  in 
my  life  ;  and  yet  they  neither  drink  wine  themselves,  nor 
offer  it  to  their  guests.” 

“  I  suppose,  then,  they  keep  to  the  national  habits  of 
merry  Old  England  in  her  ale-drinking  days,  and  give 
you  the  best  table-beer  ?” 

“  I  wish  they  did ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  one  must  be 
content  with  pure  water,  or  not  sit  down  at  their  table.” 

“  Their  circumstances,  then,  have  been  unpropitious.” 

“  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  Mr.  Clifton  spent  his  youth 
in  India,  and  I  believe  brought  home  with  him  a  large 
fortune,  which  he  appears  both  to  enjoy  himself,  and  to 
be  willing  to  share  with  others.” 

“  You  excite  my  curiosity  more  and  more.” 

“  And  I  will  raise  it  still  higher,  by  telling  you  the 
chief  secret  of  my  intimacy  with  them.  Alice  Clifton, 
the  oldest  daughter,  is  the  finest  girl  in  England  ;  and  if 
I  mistake  not,  she  is  not  insensible  to  the  attentions  of 
your  humble  servant,  and  hers.  You  will  meet  me,  then, 
at  four,  as  Clifton  has  appointed,  and  wTe  will  go  out 
together. 

“  I  will,”  said  Arthur  in  a  sort  of  musing  dream,  into 
which  he  had  suddenly  fallen.  And  instead  of  hastening 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  city  on  business  of  considerable 
importance,  he  found  himself,  after  the  expiration  of  an 
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hour,  exactly  in  the  same  place,  and  the  same  position,  in 
which  his  friend  had  left  him.  That  friend  in  his  own 
person  afforded  no  very  pleasing  subject  of  reflection  to  one 
who  was  accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  surface  of  things, 
and  who  saw  in  every  human  being  either  what  was,  or 
what  might  have  been,  a  gradual  preparation  for  another 
and  a  more  glorious  state  of  existence.  With  these  views 
the  heart  of  the  young  enthusiast  was  chilled  whenever 
he  contemplated  the  countenance  of  Morris  Clement. 
His  appearance,  manners,  and  address  were  unexception¬ 
able.  Arthur  often  wnshed  his  own  were  as  good ;  but 
when  he  talked  with  him  on  subjects  of  deep  interest, 
especially  on  those  in  which  feeling  constituted  a  promi¬ 
nent  part,  there  was  a  cold  glassy  look  in  the  eye  of 
Morris  Clement,  which  showed  but  too  plainly  how  little 
he  understood  the  companion  with  whom  he  conversed. 

Arthur  had  often  felt  this  instinctive  repulsion  wrhen 
in  the  company  of  Morris  ;  but  never  so  forcibly  as 
on  his  present  visit  to  London.  Indeed  so  different 
were  their  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  subjects  of  interest 
which  occupied  their  minds,  that  although  born  within 
a  mile  of  each  other,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  having 
shared  their  childhood  together,  there  were  few  topics  on 
which  they  could  converse  except  in  the  most  superficial 
manner.  Nor  had  time,  which  reconciles  so  many  differ¬ 
ences,  and,  when  it  passes  in  the  society  of  towns,  wears 
down  the  peculiarities  of  natural  character  to  a  certain 
degree  of  uniformity  and  .sameness  of  aspect,  done  any 
thing  towards  bringing  the  two  young  men  to  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  each  other.  Each,  in  fact,  had  ad¬ 
vanced  farther  on  his  own  distinct  and  separate  course, 
and  the  distance  between  them  was  daily  and  hourly 
increasing. 
ii. 
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They  would  have  felt  this  more,  had  they  attempted 
such  a  thing  as  a  stroll  together  over  the  pleasant  pas¬ 
tures,  and  through  the  woods  of  Fearnfield  ;  but  the  hurry 
and  whirl  of  the  streets  of  London  left  them  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  making  observations  upon  character  and  feel¬ 
ing.  To  Arthur  this  state  of  incapacity  for  reflection 
was  peculiarly  distressing  ;  and  he  more  than  once  excited 
the  laughter  of  his  companion,  by  asking  how  it  was 
possible  to  think  in  London  ? 

“We  do  not  think,”  said  Morris,  “we  act.  Man  is 
a  ruminating  animal  in  the  country.  He  goes  there  to 
meditate,  and  to  feel,  and  to  take  note  of  his  own  sensations. 
He  comes  into  the  busy  wrorld  to  execute  his  own  schemes, 
to  act  out  great  principles,  and  to  fight  in  that  glorious 
field,  where  the  meed  of  honour  is  awarded  to  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  mind.” 

“  The  crowds  we  meet,”  observed  Arthur,  “  look  like 
anything  but  men  aspiring  to  glory  of  any  kind,  or  even 
capable  of  understanding  what  great  principles  are.  1 
should  rather  say  they  were  so  many  machines  set  in 
motion  by  others,  and  performing  their  regular  routine 
of  daily  labour,  without  calculation,  thought,  or  feeling.” 

“  To  a  certain  extent,  you  are  right,”  replied  Morris. 
“  The  greater  proportion  of  these  men  are  machines,  by 
which  the  others  work.  And  it  is  this  which  chiefly  con¬ 
stitutes  the  glory  of  which  I  speak,  that  where  multitudes 
congregate  together,  masses  of  common  mind,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  can  be  brought  into  subjection  by  mental 
power  of  a  superior  grade ;  and  having  been  put  in 
order,  can  be  kept  in  operation  by  the  principle  of  self- 
interest,  extending  through  different  channels.” 

“  I  like  not  this  moral  slavery,”  said  Arthur ;  “  this 
degradation  of  the  many  to  exalt  the  few.  Give  me  a 
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state  of  existence  in  which  each  mail,  however  humble 
his  outward  circumstances,  feels  and  acknowledges  within 
himself  those  emotions,  faculties,  and  powers  which  are 
capable  of  being  exercised  through  all  eternity  for  his 
own  happiness,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  Maker,  This  is 
what  I  call  greatness.  The  meanest  peasant  may  feel  it 
as  he  labours  in  the  field  ;  and  the  greater  will  that  nation 
be,  the  more  the  number  of  minds  within  it  which  pant 
with  this  noble,  this  heavenward  aspiration  to  rise  above 
the  common  wants  of  daily  life,  and  to  think,  and  feel, 
and  act  in  reference  to  the  life  to  come.” 

“  You  are  a  dreamer  yet !”  exclaimed  Morris.  “  I 
should  like  to  subject  you  to  a  regular  training  for  what 
I  call  life ;  we  should  soon  cure  you  of  these  fancies  here. 
But  here  we  are,  at  Clifton  Villa,  as  X  choose  to  call  it ; 
and,  happily  for  us,  all  in  good  time  for  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  dinner.” 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Clifton  was  so  completely  hid 
from  the  public  road,  that  Arthur  had  no  idea  what  kind 
of  place  he  was  about  to  see ;  and  the  stiff  or  stately 
aspect  of  the  buildings  and  premises  around,  were  but 
little  in  unison  with  his  notions  either  of  beauty  or  enjoy¬ 
ment.  On  first  entering  the  grounds,  however,  a  scene 
burst  upon  his  view  which  seemed  more  like  enchant¬ 
ment  than  reality,  from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the 
dull  streets  and  dusty  lanes  through  which  they  had 
passed  ;  and  Arthur,  whose  imagination  was  but  too  apt 
at  poetical  association,  began  almost  to  question  whether 
the  gardens  of  Armida  were  not  thrown  open  before 
him. 

“  You  must  have  an  enchantress  here,”  said  he,  “  or 
the  scene  would  not  be  complete.” 
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“  W ait  a  few  moments,”  said  Morris,  “  and  my  en¬ 
chantress  will  appear.” 

At  the  door  of  the  cottage,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 

and  beneath  a  shade  of  trellis- work  interwoven  witli 

* 

roses  and  jasmin,  stood  Henry  Clifton,  waiting  to  receive 
his  guests.  And  now  he  appeared  to  be  in  his  native 
element ;  far  more  so  than  while  standing  amongst  rolls 
of  plans  and  parchment  in  the  office  of  Bakewell  &  Co. 

“  Would  you  like  to  take  one  turn  round  the  garden 
before  dinner,”  said  he;  “  I  was  just  going  to  bring  in 
my  sister  Alice,  and  we  can  all  go  together  if  you  please.” 

The  grounds,  and  the  scenery  around  the  residence  of 
the  Cliftons,  were  just  those  in  which  our  English  homes 
are  peculiarly  rich,  and  which  are  never  seen  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  It  consisted  of 
green  hills,  deep  woods,  and  spreading  trees,  with  the 
light  and  graceful  varieties  of  flowering  shrubs,  and 
drooping  willows  ;  and  here  and  there  a  velvet  lawn,  and 
a  smooth  walk  winding  around  beds  of  roses,  and  then 
losing  itself  in  some  narrow  dell,  where  the  shade  was 
deeper,  and  the  pathway  less  frequented.  The  greatest 
charm  of  such  scenery  may  best  be  described  as  its  attract¬ 
iveness — its  tendency  to  lead  you  on  in  a  state  of  constant 
expectation ;  for  after  all,  you  seldom  find  anything  so 
really  beautiful  as  the  distance  seems  to  promise ;  and 
when  emerging  from  the  closeness  and  turmoil  of  London, 
it  is  a  real  luxury  to  trace  out  these  winding  paths,  to  feel 
the  green-sward  beneath  the  weary  foot,  and  to  listen  to 
the  song  of  birds  where  they  are  safe  from  the  fowler’s 
snare. 

There  had  never  been  a  finer  day  throughout  the 
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spring,  or  the  summer  which  had  but  recently  com¬ 
menced,  than  that  on  which  Arthur  Middleton  looked 
around  him  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  scene  already 
described  ;  and,  lost  in  a  sort  of  dream,  perhaps  too 
happy  to  be  very  talkative,  he  walked  along  with  his 
friends  to  an  alcove  in  the  garden,  where  the  sound  of 
children’s  voices — so  softly  sweet,  and  musically  gay,  that 
they  might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for  happy  birds — 
attracted  their  attention. 

Henry  Clifton  was  the  only  one  who  ventured  unin¬ 
vited  to  enter  this  sylvan  retreat ;  but  he  soon  returned 
to  usher  in  his  friends,  by  introducing  them  to  his  sister, 
a  young  lady  about  two  years  older  than  himself,  whose 
occupation  had  evidently  been  that  of  teaching  her 
younger  sisters.  All  books,  and  all  symptoms  of  scho¬ 
lastic  discipline,  were,  however,  soon  dismissed  ;  and  the 
three  little  rosy  girls  who  had  so  lately  been  at  work, 
threw  back  their  dark  flowing  hair,  and  scampered  along 
the  walks  in  happy  rivalry,  each  hoping  to  be  first  to 
spring  upon  the  step  at  the  door,  where  their  father  was 
already  waiting  to  receive  them. 

“  Alice,”  said  her  brother,  making  way  for  Arthur 
to  advance,  “  Mr.  Clement  has  done  us  the  favour  to 
bring  with  him  to-day  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  spoke. 
He  is  fresh  from  the  country  ;  you  will  have  more  hope 
of  him  for  that.” 

Alice  held  out  her  hand  ;  for  she  was  motherless,  and 
she  felt  that  as  the  mistress  of  her  father’s  house,  the 
duties  of  hospitality  devolved  upon  her  in  an  especial 
manner  ;  yet  this  act,  so  cordial  in  itself,  was  performed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  none  could  have  presumed  upon 
it,  or  have  ventured,  in  consequence,  so  much  as  one  step 
further  towards  an  intimacy  with  Miss  Clifton.  Still,  she 
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was  neither  distant  nor  cold.  Morris  Clement  thought 
her  delightfully  free.  The  fact  was  perhaps  not  the  most 
flattering  to  his  self-love,  for  it  was  no  other  than  this — 
that  Alice  Clifton,  unlike  many  young  ladies  who  simper 
and  blush  -when  a  gentleman  speaks  to  them,  never  for 
an  instant  took  into  her  calculations  that  any  man  she 
had  yet  seen  could  become  her  lover ;  and  consequently 
she  conversed  with  men,  whether  young  or  old,  precisely 
on  the  same  terms  on  which  she  would  have  conversed 
with  her  grandmother. 

To  Morris  Clement  Alice  Clifton  had  evidently  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  and,  therefore,  she  lingered  a  little  way 
behind  the  rest,  questioning  him  very  earnestly,  and  look¬ 
ing  intently  into  his  face  while  he  answered  her. 

“  It  is  all  about  a  poor  old  man,”  said  her  brother  to 
Arthur,  as  they  turned  round  to  wait  for  them.  “  My 
sister  goes  out  so  little  herself,  she  is  obliged  to  employ 
us  as  her  agents;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  she  will  not  be 
convinced  when  we  tell  her,  that  her  charities  have  been 
misapplied.  She  always  maintains,  and  I  don’t  know 
but  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  that  it  is  better  to  be  deceived 
ten  times  over,  than  once  to  act  upon  an  unjust  suspicion 
to  the  injury  of  an  innocent  being. 

“Are  those  your  sister’s  sentiments?”  asked  Arthur. 

“  Yes,5’  replied  her  brother,  “  and  she  acts  upon  them.” 

“  Heaven  will  reward  her,”  said  Arthur,  “  but  this 
world  will  not.” 

As  Arthur  said  these  words,  he  ventured  to  look  at 
Alice  Clifton  again.  She  had  not  struck  him  at  first  as 
particularly  beautiful,  and  even  now,  when  her  heightened 
colour  died  away,  which  it  did  in  a  moment,  a  casual 
observer  would  not  have  singled  her  out  as  in  any  way 
distinguished  for  personal  charms  ;  but  the  instant  that  a 
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smile  lighted  up  her  countenance,  more  especially  when 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  she  might  have  formed 
a  model  for  the  painter  or  the  sculptor,  had  the  beauty 
of  expression  been  that  which  he  wished  to  portray. 
She  was  so  simple  too  in  her  dress,  her  manners,  and  her 
general  appearance,  that  no  grace  was  borrowed  from 
adventitious  circumstances.  Every  charm  she  possessed 
had  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  natural,  and  the 
additional  advantage  of  developing  some  tone  of  feeling, 
or  quality  of  mind,  peculiar  to  herself.  Mr.  Clifton  had 
spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  India,  and  in  that  glow¬ 
ing  clime  his  tastes  had  all  been  formed.  He  was, 
therefore,  fond  of  seeing  his  daughter’s  complexion  set 
off  by  the  rich  colours  of  the  East.  Thus,  on  the  present 
occasion,  though  dressed  in  simple  white,  she  wore  a 
scarf  of  gorgeous  dye  across  her  shoulders,  which  harmo¬ 
nized  well  with  her  bright  flowing  hair,  and  brighter  eyes, 
and  blushes  that  went  and  came  with  almost  every  chang¬ 
ing  thought. 

Born  in  a  colder  climate,  Alice  Clifton  could  scarcely 
have  looked,  or  moved,  or  even  felt  as  she  did.  But  the 
skies  of  India  had  scorched  her  cheek  in  childhood,  and 
though  when  unexcited  she  was  more  than  usually  pale, 
a  warm  fresh  current  from  her  heart  rushed  instanta¬ 
neously  to  her  face,  the  moment  any  feeling  was  awakened 
at  its  source. 

“  Father,”  said  Alice,  reverently  looking  up  to  the 
noble  yet  somewhat  enfeebled  figure  which  stood  beneath 
the  trellis-work  at  the  door,  “  have  you  been  introduced 
to  this  gentleman  from  the  country  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Clifton,  smiling,  and  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Arthur,  “  how  should  I,  when  you  take  care  to 
keep  all  the  gentlemen  to  yourself  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
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all,  however  :  walk  in  gentlemen  if  you  please.  Dinner, 
I  believe,  is  announced,  and  you  know  w'e  old  men  from 
India  are  not  the  most  remarkable  for  patience.” 

It  was,  indeed,  not  difficult  to  perceive  from  the  lines 
and  the  movements  of  Mr.  Clifton’s  face,  that  silent  endur¬ 
ance  was  not  his  forte,  though  there  were  expressions 
there  of  kindness  and  benevolence  which  far  surpassed 
every  other.  With  many  traces  of  manly  beauty,  he 
still  retained  a  noble  carriage  and  dignified  demeanour, 
though  the  slow  wasting  of  disease  was  but  too  evident 
in  his  deep  eye,  and  hollow  cheek,  in  his  sallow-parched 
complexion,  and  in  the  feverish  look  of  his  thin,  and  some¬ 
times  burning  hand.  With  all  these  symptoms  of  bodily 
disorder,  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Clifton  should  have  remained  unharmed,  and  here  was 
the  constant  trial  against  which  his  daughter  had  to 
struggle — an  irritability  which  destroyed  his  own  peace, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  frankly  confessed, 
and  often  so  generously  atoned  for,  that  Alice  almost 
loved  her  father  better  than  if  he  had  not  had  a  fault  to 
forgive. 

The  table  of  Mr.  Clifton  was  spread  with  great  plenty, 
and  with  an  equal  degree  of  elegance  and  order.  Many 
of  the  luxuries  of  the  season  were  there,  but  still  there 
was  no  wine,  and  the  family  themselves  were  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  omission,  that  they  seldom  made  any 
apology  for  not  supplying  their  guests  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  so  happened,  however,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  that  Mr.  Clifton  did  recollect  some  apology  might 
be  due  to  a  perfect  stranger,  and,  therefore,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Arthur,  by  observing  that  he  looked  ill — 
“  almost  as  ill,”  he  added,  “  as  if  he  had  lived  ten  years  in 
India.” 
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“  I  fear,  my  good  sir,”  he  continued,  “  you  liave  been 
studying  too  hard.  Remember  the  mind  can  no  more 
bear  to  be  overworked  than  the  body,  and  it  is  much  the 
most  valuable  of  the  two.  You  see,”  he  added,  “  I  have 
no  wine  upon  my  table ;  it  is  not  the  rule  of  my  house  to 
take  it ;  but  if  you  are  under  medical  care,  and  your 
doctor  prescribes  it  for  your  health,  do  not  scruple  to  say 
so,  and  my  servants  will  bring  it.” 

Arthur  frankly  disclaimed  all  medical  restriction  ;  he 
even  declared  he  was  not  ill ;  but  confessed  that  he  often 
took  wine,  and  believed  it  impossible  for  him  to  go 
through  much  fatigue  without  it. 

4<  Have  you  ever  made  the  trial  ?”  asked  Mr.  Clifton. 

“  No,  certainly  not;”  replied  Arthur. 

“  Then  you  are  not  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  as 
regards  your  own  case.  My  doctors,  for  instance,  one 
and  all,  have  told  me  that  I  was  killing  myself  by  the 
mode  of  life  I  was  pursuing.  I  have  asked  them  whether 
old  gentlemen  from  India,  who  drink  wine,  do  not  die  ; 
and,  though  I  feel  it  is  but  by  a  frail  tenure  that  I  hold, 
on  this  side  the  grave,  I  have  made  the  experiment  often 
enough  to  know  that  my  present  abstinence  is  the  best 
medicine  for  me.” 

“  And  yet  you  appear  far  from  well,”  observed  Arthur. 

“  I  am,”  resumed  Mr.  Clifton,  “  and  you  must  not 
mistake  me  so  far  as  to  suppose,  that  I  speak  as  if  any 
mode  of  living,  even  the  most  strict,  would  repair  a  shat¬ 
tered  constitution  like  mine.  Besides  which,  we  know  it 
is  appointed  unto  all  men  to  die,  and  that  the  diseases 
which  lead  to  the  grave  are  almost  as  certain  as  death 
itself.  I  merely  assert,  that  having  made  the  experiment 
fairly,  and  repeated  it  often,  I  am  convinced,  in  my  own 
case,  that  I  am  better  without  any  stimulus  of  the  kind 
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already  alluded  to,  that  I  am  not  only  in  a  condition, 
humanly  speaking,  to  live  longer,  but  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  I  am  more  the  master  of  myself,  and  more 
capable  of  rational  enjoyment.  I  know  not  whether  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate  of  India,  to  the  many 
ailments  which  still  hang  about  me,  or  to  the  natural 
infirmity  of  an  ill-governed  mind,  but  my  constitutional, 
and  almost  continual  temptation,  is  to  the  sin  of  impa¬ 
tience  and  ill-humour.  I  know  it,  I  feel  it,  and  my  poor 
Alice  feels  it  too  ;  yet  with  constant  care  as  regards  my 
diet,  and  total  abstinence  from  wine,  and  everything  of 
that  kind,  I  find  myself  cooler  and  quieter,  and  better 
able  to  bear  the  little  provocations  which  perpetually 
assail  a  temperament  like  mine.  Besides  which,  there 
are  the  poor  people  around  me.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  these  things,  my  young  friend  ?” 

44  Never,”  replied  Arthur,  44  as  you  appear  to  be  think¬ 
ing  of  them,  though  none  can  feel  more  than  I  do  the 
repulsive  nature  of  intemperance.” 

44  And  did  it  never  occur  to  you,”  asked  Mr.  Clifton, 
44  that  instead  of  being  repelled  and  driven  away  by  the 
intemperate,  we  ought  to  be  attracted  by  them,  we  ought 
to  endeavour  to  seek  and  to  save  them  ?” 

44 1  know  we  ought,”  replied  Arthur,  44  if  that  were 
possible  ;  but  how  can  we  reach,  by  any  argument,  a 
man  whose  mind  is  not  his  own,  whose  reason  is  gone, 
and  whose  soul  lies  prostrate  in  darkness  ?” 

44  Ah  !  there  is  the  root  of  the  matter,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Clifton.  That  is  exactly  the  argument  I  should  use 
myself  in  support  of  my  own  system.  How,  indeed,  are 
we  to  reach  by  advice  or  entreaty,  the  man  whose  reason 
has  been  voluntarily  extinguished  ?  There  is  no  way  left 
for  us,  for  if  conviction  could  reach  him,  it  would  be 
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through  the  medium  of  his  own  sufferings.  And  it  does 
reach  him  sometimes — a  living  deep  conviction  of  the 
awfulness  of  his  situation ;  and  yet  he  wants  the  moral 
power  to  escape  from  his  mortal  enemy.  What  we  want 
then  is  a  plan,  and  a  union  in  our  plan,  for  putting  the 
intemperate  at  least  in  a  condition  to  read  his  bible  and 
to  pray.  Having  done  this,  we  can  only  commend  him 
to  higher  and  more  efficient  help  than  ours.  It  is  not 
our  fault  if  he  goes  no  farther.” 

At  this  point,  the  conversation  suddenly  took  a  differ¬ 
ent  turn,  but  Arthur  pondered  these  words  in  his  mind, 
as  he  was  wont  to  do  any  moral  truth  which  he  believed 
to  bear  upon  the  well-being  of  society,  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  man  in  the  scale  of  immortal  beings.  They  made 
a  deep  impression,  but  there  is  often  a  long  stageof  expe¬ 
rience  between  impression  and  conviction  ;  and,  some¬ 
times,  a  stage  still  longer  between  that  and  a  willingness 
to  act  upon  conviction.  Altogether,  the  day  spent  at 
Mr.  Clifton’s  was  a  grave  and  rather  a  sad  one  to  him, 
for  he  felt  more  than  ever  in  his  life,  his  natural  timidity, 
contrasted  with  the  easy  flow  of  animal  spirits  which 
Morris  Clement  exhibited  ;  and  while  he  shrunk  back 
into  his  own  secret  store  of  brooding  thoughts,  he  saw 
his  friend,  and  Henry  Clifton,  and  Alice,  conversing  with 
the  greatest  freedom  and  animation,  on  subjects  which 
had  never  appeared  to  him  as  worthy  of  a  single  thought. 

At  length  the  hour  approached  for  the  two  guests  to 
take  their  leave ;  and  though  Arthur  felt,  that  had  he 
himself  been  different,  the  home  of  the  Cliftons  might 
have  been  like  an  earthly  paradise  to  him,  he  was  not 
sorry  to  relieve  them,  as  he  supposed,  from  the  burden 
of  his  society. 

A  few  days  after  this,  though  engagements  pressed 
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upon  Arthur  Middleton,  he  consented  to  dine  with  Morris 
Clement,  provided  it  might  be  at  an  early  hour,  and  on 
condition  that  he  should  make  his  escape  directly  after 
dinner,  as  he  had  to  travel  some  miles  out  of  town,  to 
attend  a  public  meeting  that  evening.  It  was  an  ill-chosen 
visit  to  make  at  such  a  time,  and  Arthur  found  his 
thoughts  more  than  usually  diverted  from  the  channel 
into  which  he  wished  them  to  flow,  for  the  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  chosen  by  his  friend,  was  the  progress  he 
believed  himself  to  be  making  in  the  affections  of  Alice 
Clifton. 

“  You  -observed,  of  course,”  he  said,  “the  pleasant 
terms  on  which  we  met  ?” 

“  I  did,”  replied  Arthur,  very  gravely. 

“  Now  I  will  freely  confess  to  you,”  continued  Morris, 
“  that  it  is  not  the  personal  charms  of  Miss  Clifton  alone 
which  constitute  her  attraction.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  me  to  make  what  is  called  a  good  match,  and 
the  old  father — -” 

“  Stop,  stop  !”  exclaimed  Arthur,  rising  suddenly,  “  I 
will  not  hear  you.  Alice  Clifton  was  never  meant  to  be 
the  subject  of  calculations  such  as  these.” 

Morris  looked  in  amazement  at  his  friend  ;  and  when 
Arthur  had  descended,  as  he  called  it,  from  his  theatricals, 
and  had  resumed  his  seat,  he  went  on — 

“What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  good 
fellow  ?”  said  he,  “  I  mean  the  girl  no  harm.  Her  feelings 
are  evidently  interested,  and  I  consult  her  choice  as  well 
as  my  own.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?” 

“  I  have  circumstantial  evidence  in  my  favour  ;  and  if 
not,  what  is  that  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  to  me,  certainly,”  said  Arthur — “  Nothing 
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in  tlie  world.”  But  though  he  strongly  disclaimed  all  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  most  sincerely  believed  he 
had  none,  his  spirits  sunk  in  a  manner  he  was  unable  to 
account  for,  while  his  countenance  betrayed  an  extreme 
of  depression,  upon  which  his  friend  rallied  him  without 
much  delicacy. 

Piqued  and  annoyed  beyond  expression,  Arthur  had 
one  resource  of  which  he  availed  himself — a  resource 
which  has  been  the  refuge  of  thousands  under  temporary 
irritation.  He  drank  more  wine  that  day  than  usual,  and 
thought  it  gave  him  nerve,  and  freedom,  and  power,  both 
to  endure  and  to  act.  When  he  rose  from  the  dinner- 
table,  he  was  therefore  a  greater  man  in  his  own  opinion 
than  when  he  sat  down  to  it ;  and  instead  of  feeling  ap¬ 
palled  at  the  prospect  which  awaited  him  in  the  duties  of 
the  evening,  he  was  all  excitement,  ambition,  and  hope. 
Multitudes  of  ideas,  and  quickly-shifting  images  flitted 
before  his  mental  vision,  as  he  pursued  his  rapid  course  to 
the  place  of  appointment.  He  seemed  to  have  more  to 
say  than  could  by  any  possibility  be  uttered  in  one  night; 
and  had  he  then  been  asked  to  describe  what  were  his 
peculiar  notions  of  human  greatness,  he  might  with  truth 
have  answered,  it  consisted  in  feeling  as  he  felt  at  that 
moment.  j 

When  Arthur  Middleton  stood  upon  the  platform  that 
night  before  a  silent  and  crowded  audience,  his  cheek 
wras  pale,  but  his  eye  was  wild  and  fiery;  while  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  his  movements  indicated  all  the  vivid  sensations  of 
a  mind  as  sensitive  as  it  was  ardent.  The  cause  he  had 
been  engaged  to  advocate  was  one  of  the  noblest  which 
could  occupy  the  thoughts,  or  excite  the  energies  of  a 
benevolent  and  deep-feeling  mind,  and  the  sympathies  of 
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the  people  went  along  with  him,  as  he  traced  out  its  bear- 
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ings  upon  tile  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind 
An  older  speaker  had  already  been  listened  to,  while  he 
delivered  a  long  statement  of  mere  facts,  and  the  minds 
of  all  were  thus  prepared  for  the  burst  of  eloquence  which 
followed. 

But  who  are  those  upon  whom  the  eye  of  the  young 
orator  has  fallen  for  a  moment,  just  in  the  short  interval 
he  has  allowed  himself  for  gathering  up  his  strength  to 
begin  afresh?  One  glance  was  sufficient.  There  is  a 
stimulant  deeper,  and  more  powerful  than  all  others.  The 
eyes  of  Alice  Clifton  were  upon  him,  and  she  w7as  looking 
as  if  her  inmost  soul  was  stirred  by  sympathy  with  his. 

The  subject  in  fact  was  one  in  which  the  Cliftons  took 
the  liveliest  interest.  The  cause  was  one  which  had 
engaged  the  father’s  most  earnest  attention,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  which  he  had  bestowed  largely  from  his  ample 
means.  He  was  therefore  very  properly  given  place  to, 
on  all  such  occasions,  as  a  leading  and  influential  man  ; 
and  though  no  public  speaker  himself,  he  generally  held 
a  prominent  situation  amongst  those  wffio  sustained  the 
more  arduous  duties  of  such  meetings.  Had  Arthur 
Middleton  been  in  a  more  observant  humour  that  evening, 
he  would  have  seen  and  recognized  Mr.  Clifton  amongst 
the  gentlemen  seated  on  the  platform.  But  it  was  enough 
for  him,  now  that  Alice  was  before  him  ;  and  if  the  rapt 
attention  of  the  many,  and  the  admiration  of  the  few 
were  fixed  upon  the  speaker  before  he  made  this  discovery, 
their  subsequent  astonishment  was  not  to  be  expressed 
but  by  such  a  burst  of  thrilling  acclamation  wdien  he 
resumed  his  seat,  as  made  the  lights  appear  to  dance, 
and  the  building  to  shake  before  his  dazzled  and  bewil¬ 
dered  sight. 

Alice  Clifton  had  looked  upon  the  orator  when 
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he  first  stood  up  with  the  most  perfect  ignorance  of  ever 
having  seen  him  before.  She  knew  his  name  was  Middle- 
ton,  and  that  he  was  reported  to  be  a  very  popular  young 
man ;  but  it  never  once  entered  into  her  mind  to  identify 
him  with  the  dull,  spiritless-looking  person  who  had 
dined  at  her  father’s  table  a  few  days  before.  All  at  once, 
however,  the  idea  flashed  upon  her.  She  snatched  the 
paper  from  her  brother’s  hand,  on  which  were  the  names 
of.  the  speakers,  and  looking  up  again,  exclaimed  aloud, 
“  It  is  the  very  same !  It  is  the  Mr.  Middleton  who  dined 
with  us  the  other  day.” 

“  And  so  it  is,”  exclaimed  her  brother,  almost  equally 
astonished.  “Why  did  not  Clement  tell  us  who,  and 
what  he  was  ?  ” 

“  Most  probably  he  did  not  know  himself,”  said  Alice 
rather  contemptuously.  “  How  should  he  understand 
such  a  character  ?  ” 

At  this  very  moment  Morris  Clement  appeared,  for  he 
had  been  invited  to  join  the  Cliftons  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  though  by  no  means  one  that  was  congenial  to  his 
taste,  he  knew  too  well  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the 
family,  not  to  endeavour  in  some  measure  to  adapt,  or 
rather  to  appear  to  adapt,  his  own  to  theirs. 

Morris  knew  perfectly  well,  too,  that  his  friend  was 
engaged  to  speak  at  this  meeting ;  but  it  was  a  fact  which 
in  no  way  interested  him,  as  he  considered  all  Arthur’s 
gifts,  propensities,  and  occupations,  as  equally  beneath 
the  regard  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  from  all  he  had 
ever  observed  of  his  capabilities,  he  augured  little  from 
their  public  display.  What  then  was  his  astonishment 
to  find  the  attention  of  the  Cliftons  so  riveted,  that  they 
scarcely  perceived  his  presence;  while  the  general  still- 
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ness  of  the  meeting  evinced  that  an  impression  of  no 
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common  nature  was  fixing  the  minds  of  the  many  con¬ 
gregated  there.  Morris,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
endeavoured  to  attract  the  ear  of  Alice  by  a  few  playful 
whispers,  but  in  vain.  She  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
any  one  but  the  eloquent  being  before  her,  whose  very 
looks,  from  the  animation  of  a  deep-feeling  soul,  now 
glowed  into  the  most  radiant  beauty,  such  as  she  could 
not  but  feel  grieved  and  astonished  that  she  had  not 
observed  before. 

As  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  meeting  was  no  sooner 
over,  than  a  party  of  friends,  consisting  of  those  who 
were  considered  the  most  able  supporters  of  the  cause, 
repaired  to  the  house  of  an  opulent  and  influential  gen¬ 
tleman  residing  in  the  place.  With  his  family  the  Cliftons 
were  on  intimate  terms ;  and  as  their  residence  was  too 
distant  for  them  to  return  that  night,  their  whole  party 
had  been  pressed  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  their 
friends. 

Morris  Clement,  though  feeling  a  little  out  of  his 
place,  was  included  in  the  number  ;  and  he  gladly  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  Alice  Clifton  at  the  plentiful  board 
around  which  the  company  were  seated,  not  for  refresh¬ 
ment  only,  but  for  the  purpose  of  entering  more  fully 
and  more  freely  into  facts  connected  with  the  subject  of 
the  previous  meeting.  Arthur  Middleton,  of  course, 
was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table ;  for  he  was  now 
a  distinguished  guest ;  and  his  opinion  was  appealed  to, 
as  to  that  of  an  experienced  and  deep-thinking  man. 
With  him,  however,  the  energy  of  the  moment  was  gone. 
The  excitement  under  which  he  had  spoken,  had  been 
more  than  nature  of  herself  could  have  supplied ;  and 
the  consequent  depression  was  in  the  same  proportion. 

“  How  dreadfully  ill  he  looks  !”  said  Alice,  with  an 
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expression  of  the  deepest  concern.  And  while  Arthur 
sunk  back  in  his  chair,  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  fore¬ 
head,  raising  up  from  his  pale  brow  the  tresses  of  raven 
hair  which  shadowed  it  like  a  cloud,  she  asked  her  brother 
“  who  at  that  moment  would  believe  him  to  be  the  same 
being  he  had  appeared  but  a  few  moments  before  ?  ” 

“There  is  a  secret  in  the  change,”  said  Morris, “ which 
the  eloquence  of  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen  might 
explain.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?  ”  asked  Alice. 

“  I  mean,”  resumed  Morris,  “  that  some  of  our  finest 
orators  never  spoke  so  well  as  when  they  had  taken  their 
wine  freely.” 

Alice  Clifton  coloured  deeply,  and  her  eye  flashed  upon 
the  speaker,  as  she  asked  again,  if  he  meant  to  insinuate 
that  Mr.  Middleton  had  taken  too  much  wine. 

“  Not  too  much,”  certainly,  wTas  the  laughing  reply. 
“  It  cannot  have  been  too  much,  when  it  has  produced 
such  an  effect.” 

“  Take  care  what  vou  sav,”  said  Alice.  “  Be  sure  that 
you  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.” 

“  Have  I  not  the  best  chance  to  know  what  is  truth 
in  this  case  ?  ”  Arthur  Middleton  dined  with  me,  and  he 
left  my  table  only  one  hour  before  he  stood  upon  that  plat¬ 
form,  from  whence  the  potent  thunder  of  his  eloquence 
seems  to  be  still  rolling.” 

(i  And  he  came  to  the  meeting  intoxicated?  ” 

“  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  say  that ; — excited — stimulated — 
anything  you  please  short  of  that.  But  I  wTill  not  insist 
upon  the  past.  You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  Watch 
him  now,  and  see  if  he  does  not  trim  his  lamp  again  at 
the  same  source,  and  shine  as  brightly  as  ever.” 

Alice  looked  towards  the  end  of  the  table  at  which 
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Arthur  was  seated.  At  that  very  moment  his  glass  was 
filled  by  the  kind  hand  of  their  hospitable  host ;  and 
Morris  took  good  care  that  her  attention  should  be 
directed  the  same  way  whenever  it  was  replenished. 

Arthur  Middleton  meanwhile  knew  what  was  expected 
of  him.  He  knew  that  his  duties  were  but  half  com¬ 
pleted  when  the  public  meeting  closed  ;  and  gladly  as  he 
would  have  sunk  into  obscurity,  and  hid  his  head  in  the 
meanest  apartment  of  that  spacious  mansion ;  he  knew 
that  he  must  make  an  effort  to  rouse  himself  with  fresh 
energy  to  redoubled  exertion,  or  that  the  interest  already 
excited  would  die  away  with  the  transient  emotions  his 
eloquence  had  awakened. 

The  effort  was  consequently  made,  and  not  without 
effect.  He  soon  became  the  only  speaker.  Men,  older 
and  wiser  than  himself,  listened  in  silent  astonishment ; 
and  the  evening  closed  with  this  conviction  on  the  minds 
of  all — that  so  good  a  cause,  with  such  an  advocate,  could 
never  fail. 

The  public  meeting,  at  which  Arthur  Middleton  had 
produced  so  great  a  sensation,  was  the  first  of  a  series. 
Others  were  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  strength 
was  severely  taxed  to  support  them  all.  On  the  next 
occasion  which  called  him  to  this  duty,  the  Cliftons  were 
again  present.  Again  Alice  and  her  brother  were 
seated  in  front  of  the  platform,  and  Arthur  felt  his  cheek 
glow  as  he  looked  down,  and  saw  that  they  were  there. 
When  he  stood  up  to  speak,  however,  there  was  no 
glance  of  recognition  from  Alice.  So  far  from  it,  she 
never  raised  her  eyes  during  the  whole  time  he  addressed 
the  meeting  ;  but,  stooping  rather  lower  than  was  neces¬ 
sary,  she  appeared  wholly  occupied  in  examining  and 
arranging  some  papers  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
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“  I  will  compel  her  to  listen  to  me,”  said  Arthur  to 
himself ;  and  he  uttered  that  night  one  of  his  most 
powerful  appeals  to  the  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  woman  ; 
and  many  a  raised  handkerchief  gave  evidence  that  his 
appeal  was  not  in  vain,  at  least  so  far  as  tears  bore 
witness  to  the  force  of  nature,  and  of  truth.  Alice  had 
wept  amongst  the  rest  ;  and  although  those  beautiful 
eyes,  whose  familiar  expression  he  had  already  learned 
by  heart,  were  still  bent  down,  the  young  orator  was 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  effect  he  had  produced  :  he 
knew  not  that  pity  for  himself  was  mingling  with  the 
emotions  he  felt  so  proud  to  have  awakened.  That 
evening  they  met  again.  It  so  happened  they  were 
seated  together  at  table,  for  Miss  Clifton  was  generally 
a  distinguished  guest,  and  those  who  wrere  acquainted 
with  her  father’s  wealth  and  influence,  were  happy  to 
pay  the  daughter  such  attentions  as  they  were  sometimes 
at  a  loss  how  to  render  acceptable  to  him.  Not  that 
Alice  was  particularly  easy  to  flatter,  or  even  to 
please,  by  any  direct  attempt  to  do  so  ;  but  she  had  a 
good-natured  way  of  stepping  forward  to  relieve  her 
father  from  those  inappropriate  attentions  which  she 
knew  wrould  be  likely  to  tax  his  patience,  and  awaken 
an  irritability  of  feeling,  for  which  others  might  not 
forgive  him  so  readily  as  she  did  herself. 

“  I  think  we  have  no  need  to  be  discouraged,”  said 
Arthur,  addressing  his  companion.  “  What  is  your 
opinion,  Miss  Clifton,  of  the  signs  of  the  times  ?” 

“  We  have  certainly  no  need  to  be  discouraged,” 
replied  Alice,  rather  coldly,  “  if  the  numbers  who  flock  to 
hear  an  eloquent  speech  are  any  evidence  of  success.” 

“  And  how  else,”  said  Arthur,  “  would  you  estimate  the 
probabilities  of  support,  except  by  the  interest  excited  ?” 

o  2 
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“  By  the  number  of  good  men  who  are  willing  to 
act,”  replied  Alice,  “  rather  than  the  number  of  gifted 
men  who  are  willing  to  speak,  or  the  number  of  igno¬ 
rant  ones  who  are  willing  to  listen — by  the  purity  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  means  employed,  rather  than  by  the 
degree  of  excitement  which  any  means  can  awaken.  I 
build  my  hopes  not  upon  the  effects  which  we  see,  but 
upon  the  causes  which  we  know  to  be  in  operation  ;  and 
I  trust  little  even  to  the  thrilling  interest  which  you  have 
this  night  awakened.” 

“Nor  I,  either,”  said  Arthur  ;  “  but  I  confess  I  do 
calculate  with  hope  and  satisfaction  upon  that  unanimous 
response  of  feeling  which  every  public  speaker  must 
gratefully  acknowledge,  in  testimony  of  his  having 
chosen  a  subject  on  which  the  hearts  of  the  people  go 
along  with  his  own.” 

“  These  public  testimonials  are  very  deceptive,”  ob¬ 
served  Alice.  “  The  ear  is  gratified  by  eloquence,  as  well 
as  by  music ;  and  there  are  orators  who  can  draw  multi¬ 
tudes  around  them,  even  when  they  speak  of  subjects  on 
which  their  audience  never  thought  before,  and  will  in 
all  probability  never  think  again.” 

“  Then  on  what  foundation  would  you  build  ?”  asked 
Arthur. 

“  On  principle,”  replied  Alice,  firmly. 

“  And  you  would  use  no  means  ?” 

“  I  do  not  say  that ;  far  from  it.  I  should  delight  to 
see  good,  and  wise,  and  sterling  characters  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  both  interested  and  active  in  doing  good  ;  but  I 
should  wish  to  see  their  efforts  natural,  uniform,  and 
consistent  with  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of  mind  ;  not 
mere  ebullitions  of  transient  enthusiasm,  to  be  followed 
by  weakness  and  depression.” 
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“  Have  your  remarks  any  personal  application  ?  ” 
inquired  Arthur,  most  ingenuously,  and  looking  at  the 
same  time  with  great  earnestness  into  the  countenance  of 
Alice  Clifton. 

“  Perhaps  I  have  no  right,’5  replied  Alice,  “  either 
to  make  these  remarks,  or  to  apply  them  ;  but  I  am  so 
anxious — so  distressed — so  afraid  that  you  are  wasting 
your  strength  and  your  energies.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ”  asked  Arthur,  with  a  look  which  too 
clearly  revealed  the  triumph  he  felt  in  the  consciousness 
that  Alice  Clifton  was  anxious  and  distressed  on  his 
behalf.  Have  you  no  other  suspicion  of  me,  than  that 
1  am  exceeding  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  overtaxing 
a  constitution  that  w~as  never  very  strong  ?  Believe  me, 
I  would  rather  live  but  a  single  year  to  some  purpose, 
than  linger  out  an  age,  without  having  made  one  effort 
for  the  good  of  mankind.” 

“  You  mistake  me,”  said  Alice  very  gravely  ;  “  I 
have  other  and  more  painful  suspicions  of  you  than 
this.” 

“  What  are  they  ?”  asked  Arthur  with  impatience. 

“  They  are  such  as  ought  to  be  told  you  by  a  mother, 
or  a  sister — not  by  a  stranger,  like  me.” 

“You  must — indeed  you  must  tell  me!”  exclaimed 
Arthur.  “  I  am  young,  like  you,  and  altogether  unprac¬ 
tised  in  the  ways  of  that  great  world  which  we  call 
society.  Hitherto  my  life  has  been  one  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Now  that  I  am  called  upon  to  act,  how  shall  I 
act  aright,  if  those  who  see  my  errors,  want  the  candour 
to  point  them  out  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  candour  that  I  want,”  said  Alice,  “  but 
courage.  But  we  have  already  conversed  too  long.  I 
ought  not  to  forget  that  your  time  is  public  property.” 
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Arthur  fixed  his  deep  searching  eyes  upon  those  of 
Alice.  “  I  cannot  thank  you,  Miss  Clifton,”  said  he, 
“  neither  would  I  wish  to  charge  one  amongst  my  many 
faults  upon  you  ;  but  whether  it  is  my  lot  in  after  life  to 
sink  or  rise,  you  must  never,  as  a  Christian  lady,  forget 
that  you  neglected  the  opportunity,  and  refused  to  use 
the  power,  of  making  me  better  than  I  was.” 

Before  Arthur  Middleton  had  concluded  these  words, 
he  was  addressed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  and  the  conversation  soon  becoming  general,  it 
turned  upon  other  themes. 
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Morris  Clement  had  descended  in  no  very  amiable 
mood  to  his  late  breakfast  one  morning,  when  a  letter 
was  put  into  his  hand,  directed  to  him  by  his  mother. 
His  head  ached  violently,  he  was  nervous  and  dispirited, 
and  little  disposed  for  what  he  apprehended  might  be  a 
maternal  lecture;  he  therefore  tried  to  ascertain,  by  feel¬ 
ing  the  exact  thickness  of  the  letter,  whether  it  contained 
the  bank-notes,  of  which  he  was  so  alarmingly  in  need. 
The  letter  was  thick,  though  closely  folded,  and  a  pleasant 
tingling  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers  seemed  to  convey  to 
his  mind  the  assurance  that  his  wants  were  about  to  be 
supplied.  The  seal  was  consequently  soon  broken — a  well- 
filled  sheet  was  as  soon  opened,  and  then  another — and 
that  was  all.  Morris  rang  violently  for  his  coffee,  and 
then,  sinking  down  in  his  chair,  began  to  eat  his  break¬ 
fast  with  what  appetite  he  could  command. 

“  This  is  worse  than  all !”  said  he,  muttering  to  him¬ 
self  ;  “  if  she  had  but  sent  me  five  pounds,  I  could  have 
paid  my  landlady,  and  set  off  to  Fearnfield,  where  I 
would  have  made  her  give  up  the  rest. — She  might  have 
sold  some  barley,  or  an  old  horse  or  two  ;  I  am  perfectly 
sure  she  might  have  done  something  ;  at  all  events,  there 
is  no  enduring  such  a  state  of  things  as  this.” 

Such  were  the  cogitations  of  that  beloved  son,  who  was 
daily,  nay,  almost  hourly,  the  subject  of  his  mother’s 
fondest  thoughts;  of  her  proudest  calculations  ;  and  some- 
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times,  though  far  too  seldom,  of  her  most  fervent  prayers. 
It  is  true,  Mrs.  Clement  had  lately  begun  to  think 
him  unreasonable  in  his  demands  upon  her  pecuniary 
resources  ;  but  she  considered  herself  not  exactly  a  judge 
of  what  a  situation  like  his  might  require,  or  what  might 
be  requisite  to  maintain  the  respect  that  was  due  to  a 
young  man  of  talents  and  acquirements  so  brilliant  as  her 
son’s.  It  was  therefore  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  these 
demands  which  constituted  the  sole  ground  of  their  denial, 
and  she  had  written  on  the  present  occasion  a  confidential 
and  detailed  account  of  the  actual  state  of  her  pecuniary 
affairs,  not  doubting,  when  her  son  should  be  made  fully 
acquainted  with  her  difficulties,  that  he  would  prove  him¬ 
self  both  sympathizing  and  considerate.  She  knew  what 
she  would  haye  felt  for  him  under  such  circumstances  ; 
she  knew  also  what  she  had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  son 
so  partially  and  tenderly  beloved,  and  therefore  it  entered 
not  into  her  calculations  that  she  could  be  disappointed. 

The  letter  here  alluded  to  contained,  then,  a  full  and 
clear  statement  of  the  heavy  losses  and  scanty  gains 
attendant  upon  the  last  few  years’  farming  at  Fearnfield, 
which  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  family  there  a 
matter  of  very  questionable  prudence  ;  and  the  anxious 
widow,  who  naturally  looked  to  her  only  son  as  her  truest 
friend  and  best  adviser,  now  appealed  to  his  judgment 
and  to  his  kindly  feeling,  as  to  the  best  means  of  meeting 
present  difficulties,  and  providing  against  those  of  the 
future. 

Nor  would  the  fond  mother  have  deemed  that  her 
appeal  had  been  made  in  vain,  had  she  seen  the  anxious 
brow,  and  attitude  constrained,  with  which  Morris  read, 
or  rather  glanced  over,  the  contents  of  her  letter ;  though 
it  is  possible  her  yearning  heart  might  have  fainted,  had 
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she  afterwards  beheld  the  manner  in  which  the  letter  was 
tossed  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  before  the 
expressions  of  affection  with  which  it  concluded,  had  been 
read. 

“  Something  must  be  done,”  said  Morris,  after  he  had 
sent  away  his  breakfast,  almost  untasted ;  and  the 
thought  of  Alice  Clifton  at  that  moment  flashed  across  his 
mind  with  more  vividness  than  ever.  “  Fool  that  I  am,” 
he  continued,  “  not  to  have  been  more  in  earnest — not  to 
have  gone  with  them  to  their  meetings  more  frequently, 
and  left  off  wine,  and  played  my  part  with  the  brother  to 
more  effect !  Simple  as  he  is,  I  am  afraid  he  half  suspects 
me.  He  has  been  distant  of  late,  and  indeed  they  have 
all  been  rather  sparing  of  their  invitations  ;  still,  I  believe 
the  girl  is  attached,  very  seriously  attached,  and  that 
being  the  case,  what  can  I  have  to  fear?” 

Although  Morris  Clement  uttered  this  consoling 
belief  aloud,  and  repeated  it  to  himself  more  than  once, 
there  was  a  secret  misgiving  still  lurking  about  his  heart, 
which  made  him  feel  anything  but  comfortable  under  the 
idea  of  a  private  interview  with  Alice  Clifton,  in  which 
his  fate  should  be  decided,  so  far  as  she  was  connected 
with  it,  at  once  and  for  ever. 

We  have  said  that  Miss  Clifton  was  a  young  lady 
with  whom  no  man  could  advance  beyond  a  certain  line 
of  intimacy  ;  and  Morris,  with  all  his  confidence  and  self¬ 
esteem,  had  often  been  made  to  feel  this  to  a  painful  and 
humiliating  degree.  “  If  I  could  but  find  out  her  weak 
point — if  I  could  but  make  her  foolish,  or  see  her  thrown 
off  her  guard  so  far  as  herself  to  court  my  attentions,  I 
should  feel  sure  of  success  but  none  of  these  symptoms 
having  yet  appeared,  Morris  wisely  concluded  there 
might  be  a  bare  possibility  that  the  impression  he  had 
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made  was  neither  deep  nor  lasting.  What,  then,  was 
he  to  do,  in  the  present  crisis  of  his  affairs?  He 
first  formed  his  resolution,  and,  convinced  that  it  was  a 
rash  one,  had  recourse  to  his  accustomed  stimulus,  to  give 
him  courage  to  act  upon  it.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan 
so  hastily  formed,  he  wrote  a  short  letter  to  his  mother, 
simply  stating  that  he  should  be  with  her  on  the  following 
day.  He  then  sent  a  note  to  Henry  Clifton,  by  which  he 
ingeniously  contrived  to  keep  him  at  the  office  later  than 
usual  that  evening,  and  stating  that  he  had  received 
letters  which  called  him  hastily  from  town,  so  as  to  leave 
him  scarcely  time  to  make  his  adieus  at  Clifton  Villa, 
though  he  still  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to  be 
there  about  the  time  of  Henry’s  return. 

After  these  arrangements,  Morris  set  out  to  call  upon 
a  new  acquaintance,  by  whom  he  was,  as  he  had  anti¬ 
cipated,  invited  to  dine  ;  and  by  the  time  that  social  hour 
arrived,  he  had  so  far  recovered  his  self-possession,  that 
not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  upon  his  brow. 

Precisely  at  that  time  of  day — when  Mr.  Clifton  was 
known  to  take  the  rest  which  was  always  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  remain  with  his  family  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  evening,  Morris  Clement  was  heard  to  knock 
rather  gently  at  the  door  of  the  Villa.  His  inquiry,  of 
course,  was  whether  Mr.  Henry  Clifton  was  at  home  ; 
and  on  being  told  that  he  had  not  yet  returned,  he 
seemed  so  much  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  that  the  servant, 
knowing  his  intimacy  with  the  family,  could  not,  in 
common  civility,  avoid  asking  him  in,  assuring  him  that 
his  young  master  would  not  be  long. 

This  was  exactly  what  Morris  wanted ;  and  taking 
his  seat  with  great  complacency  in  the  usual  sitting-room, 
he  doubted  not  but  the  object,  at  that  moment  of 
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the  deepest  interest  to  him,  would  soon  make  her 
appearance.  The  servant  had  closed  the  door  very 
gently  after  him,  and  a  deep  silence  seemed  to  reign 
throughout  the  house.  Morris  very  naturally  walked 
up  to  the  time-piece.  The  hand  stood  at  seven.  By  his 
own  contrivance,  young  Clifton  could  not  be  liberated 
before  nine,  and  consequently  Morris  esteemed  himself  a 
happy  man.  Happiness,  however,  is  sometimes  so  capri¬ 
cious  as  to  dally  with  our  hopes  when  we  think  our  pos¬ 
session  of  it  most  secure  ;  and  whether,  as  Morris  fancied, 
Miss  Clifton  was  giving  the  finishing  and  most  effective 
arrangement  to  her  dress,  or  whether  she  had  not  yet 
adjusted  her  father’s  pillows  so  as  to  leave  him  entirely  to 
repose,  certain  it  was  that  she  was  rather  longer  than  he 
had  expected  in  giving  him  a  welcome.  It  is  difficult 
to  fill  up  such  intervals  of  life  as  these.  Books,  which 
sometimes  look  so  interesting,  are  on  such  occasions 
rather  dry ;  and  time,  which  on  the  one  hand  appears 
immeasurably  long,  because  it  keeps  from  us  what  we 
wish ;  on  the  other — from  the  certain  approach  of  that 
which  will  effectually  destroy  a  precious  and  long-sought- 
for  opportunity — seems  to  be  compressed  into  a  limit  too 
short  for  endurance. 

Half  an  hour  was  already  gone,  and  Morris  was  in  no 
state  of  mind  to  bear  anything  beyond  that  with  patience. 
He  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  stopping  some¬ 
times  beside  the  bell,  and  then  walking  round  again,  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  some  sound,  or,  at  least,  of  using  up 
another  irksome  minute.  At  last  he  ventured  to  ring, 
and  a  servant  appeared. 

“  Can  I  speak  to  Miss  Clifton  V9  said  he ;  “  I  have  a 
message  for  her  brother,  which  perhaps  may  do  as  well 
as  seeing  him  himself.” 
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“  Miss  Clifton  is  from  home,  sir,”  said  the  servant. 

“  From  home  !”  exclaimed  Morris,  somewhat  thrown 
off  his  guard ;  “  then  I  will  leave  a  note,  if  you  will 
bring  me  pen  and  ink — or,  stay,  I  have  a  card.” 

“  Here  is  ink,  sir,  on  this  table,”  said  the  servant ; 
“  I  will  take  care  to  give  your  note  to  Mr.  Henry  ;  but 
my  master,  sir,  wishes  particularly  to  see  you,  if  conve¬ 
nient  to  you  to  wait  a  few  minutes  longer.” 

“  Your  master?”  asked  Morris;  “  I  should  really  be 
most  happy,  but  I  hardly  know  how,  I  am  so  pressed  for 
time  and,  taking  out  his  watch,  he  added  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  “  I  leave  town  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  yet 
many  persons  to  see  to-night.  Present  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  your  master,  and  say - 

“  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,”  exclaimed  Morris,  for  Mr.  Clifton 
at  that  moment  entered  the  room,  “  I  really  was  not 
anticipating  this  pleasure,  and  was  just  leaving  with  your 
servant  a  message  for  Mr.  Henry,  whom  I  begin  to  fear 
I  shall  not  see  again  before  I  go  into  the  country.” 

“  When  will  that  be,  Mr.  Clement?”  asked  the  elder 
gentleman,  rather  coldly. 

“  To-morrow  morning,  sir,”  replied  the  guest ;  and  he 
almost  washed  it  had  been  that  night — so  little  did  he 
like  the  expression  of  the  old  gentleman’s  countenance. 

“  I  am  sorry,  you  leave  town  so  soon,”  observed 
Mr.  Clifton,  rather  drily. 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Morris,  with  a  ready  smile, 
and  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head,  as  if  appropriating 
a  compliment :  I  am  sorry  too ;  but  it  is  inevitable. 
My  mother  is  a  widow,  and  affairs  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  devolve  upon  her,  in  wddeh  it  is  highly  important 
that  I  should  render  her  all  the  assistance  in  my  power.” 

“  So  it  is,”  resumed  Mr.  Clifton ;  “  but  how  is  this, 
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that  I  never  heard  you  speak  of  your  mother  before,  and 
she  a  widow  ?  ” 

“  Delicacy  forbade,”  said  Clement,  “  that  I  should 
intrude  the  affairs  of  my  family  upon  you.” 

“  Sir,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Clifton,  “  I  never  think  the 
worse  of  a  young  man  for  talking  about  his  mother ;  and 
I  would  rather — a  thousand  times  rather — he  should  say 
too  much,  than  too  little,  about  his  home,  his  kindred,  and 
his  friends.  You  seem  flattered  when  I  tell  you  I  am 
sorry  you  leave  town  so  soon  :  perhaps  you  will  think 
less  of  the  compliment  when  I  add,  that  your  sudden 
departure  reduces  me  to  the  necessity  of  speaking  rather 
abruptly  on  a  subject  which  I  should  have  preferred 
introducing  with  delicacy  and  kindness.  My  daugh¬ 
ter - ” 

“  Is  it  possible,”  exclaimed  Morris,  “  that  you  can 
thus  be  anticipating  my  wishes  ?” 

“  How — what  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Clifton,  in  his  turn 
equally  astonished  ;  “  are  you  going  to  explain  it  all 
away  ?  My  daughter,  I  wras  going  to  say,  if  you  would 
have  permitted  me  to  proceed,  has  heard  some  very 
unfavourable  reports  about  you,  and,  whether  true  or  not, 
they  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  why  your  visits  to  my 
house  should  be  discontinued ;  for  the  friend  of  my  son, 
Mr.  Clement, 4  must  be  above  suspicion.’  Henry  is  young  ; 
he  may  be  easily  led  astray.  For  the  sake  of  his  obtaining 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  I  have  risked 
his  safety  with  a  master  whom  I  do  not  intimately  know, 
but  I  should  never  have  done  this,  if  all  his  leisure  hours 
had  not  been  spent  at  home,  and  it  is  for  his  sake  only 
that  we  now  reside  near  town.  The  choice  of  his  com¬ 
panions  is  the  next  object  of  importance  to  me.  He  will, 
of  course,  select  them  for  himself ;  but  I  should  be  an 
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unhappy  father,  indeed,  if,  when  convinced  of  their 
unworthiness,  I  had  not  sufficient  influence  to  induce 
him  to  give  them  up.” 

44  Am  I  to  understand,  then,”  asked  Morris,  grown 
almost  desperate  by  the  present  state  of  affairs,  “  that 
this  influence  is  now  about  to  be  exercised  against  me  V9 

44  Not  against  you,  most  assuredly,”  replied  Mr. Clifton, 
44  but  against  your  intimacy  with  my  son.” 

“  And  all  because  it  has  amused  the  ear  of  a  young 
lady  to  listen  to  some  gossip’s  story  about  me.” 

“  No,  sir,  not  only  in  consequence  of  what  my  daughter 
has  told  me  :  I  have  other,  and  stronger  evidence — I  have 
questioned  my  son,  and,  though  reluctantly,  he  has  told 
me  the  truth,  which  is,  that  you  are  not  so  temperate  as 
a  wise  man  should,  or  as  a  good  man  must  be.” 

44  Judging  me  by  your  own  rule,  I  certainly  am  not ; 
for  it  troubles  not  my  conscience  that  I  drink  wine  like 
the  rest  of  the  world.” 

44  Young  man,”  said  Mr.  Clifton  very  gravely,  44  you 
have  never  heard  any  one  in  my  house  j  udged  of  by  what 
you  call  our  own  rule.  I  know  it  is  peculiar,  and  I  wish 
not  to  enforce  it  beyond  my  own  family,  simply  as  a  rule, 
and  without  any  conviction  of  its  being  a  duty.  You 
compel  me  to  go  further  into  this  matter  than  I  had 
intended,  and  to  say,  that  I  neither  trust  to  your  princi¬ 
ples,  nor  approve  your  conduct.  Good  night,  sir.” 

44  Good  night,”  said  Morris,  his  cheek  flushed  with 
the  deepest  crimson;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  pacing 
with  quick  and  haughty  strides  along  the  road  to  London. 

The  following  day  was  one  on  which  a  small  number 
of  chosen  friends  had  been  invited  to  dine  at  Mr.  Mid¬ 
dleton’s,  to  meet  a  gentleman  of  influence  and  distinction 
in  that  portion  of  the  community  with  which  the  minis- 
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ter’s  family  were  most  familiar.  The  Widow  Clement  and 
her  daugditer  Ruth  were  of  this  party  ;  and  if  the  mother’s 
brow  wore  less  of  anxiety  on  this  day  than  usual,  it  was 
not  because  her  worldly  cares  were  in  any  way  diminished ; 
but  because  she  had  of  late  become  increasingly  attached 
to  religious  society,  had  associated  herself  more  with  the 
habits  and  thoughts  of  persons  of  this  description,  and 
had  consequently  experienced,  from  their  sympathy  and 
kindness,  that  support,  of  which,  in  her  isolated  and 
unprotected  situation,  she  now  often  felt  in  need. 

Fond  of  importance,  as  Mrs.  Clement  naturally  was, 
perhaps  she  deceived  herself,  as  many  others  have  done, 
by  simply  making  a  transition  of  her  interests  from  one 
subject  to  another,  and,  in  proportion  as  her  worldly  cir¬ 
cumstances  failed  to  afford  her  satisfaction,  looking 
through  the  same  medium  upon  the  more  serious  re¬ 
quirements  of  religious  duty.  Thus,  to  be  placed,  if  not 
to  place  herself,  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  religious 
society — to  be  consulted  on  points  of  religious  interest, 
and  to  meet  as  one  of  a  select  party  with  persons  eminent 
in  the  religious  world  —  were  amongst  the  temporal 
rewards  from  which  the  Widow  Clement  drew  an  abun? 
dant  remuneration  for  all  the  self-denial  she  now  prac¬ 
tised  ;  and  when,  on  the  present  occasion,  she  was  adorned 
in  her  best  attire,  and  led  into  Mr.  Middleton’s  dining¬ 
room  by  one  of  his  most  honoured  guests,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say  in  what  consisted  the  humiliation  of 
the  path  she  had  felt  herself  called  to  pursue. 

It  was  not  the  pleasant  party,  however,  the  conge¬ 
nial  friends,  nor  even  the  respect  paid  to  herself,  which 
alone  imparted  a  glow  of  joy  and  pride  to  the  widow’s 
heart  that  day.  She  had  received  the  letter  from  her 
son,  short,  but  to  her  most  sweet ;  for  it  conveyed  the 
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assurance  that  he  was  hastening  to  her  ;  and  not  the 
most  lengthened  or  elaborate  expression  of  his  sympathy 

could  have  been  so  welcome,  as  this  promptitude  in 

♦ 

acting  exactly  as  she  wished.  Ruth  shared  deeply  in 
her  mother’s  delight ;  and  having  left  word  at  the  inn 
that  the  traveller  should  join  them  on  his  arrival,  at 
Mr.  Middleton’s,  she  too  sat  down  to  table,  her  counte¬ 
nance  beaming  with  happiness,  from  the  thought,  that 
the  beloved  one  would  so  soon  be  dwelling  amongst  them 
again. 

It  seemed  that  day  as  if  the  Widow  Clement’s  cup  of 
joy  wTas  to  be  filled  to  overflowing.  The  gentleman 
beside  whom  she  was  placed  at  table,  knew  her  son  ;  at 
least,  he  knew  him  in  the  way  of  business,  and  he  pleased 
the  company,  all  of  whom  were  kindly  interested  in  a 
mother’s  feelings,  by  describing  how,  in  a  difficult  case  in 
which  Messrs.  Bakewell  and  Co.  were  engaged,  they 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  talents  of  young 
Clement.  He  had  had  to  give  his  evidence  on  their 
behalf  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  judge  himself  had 
complimented  the  young  man  upon  the  clearness  of  his 
answers.  “  Besides  which,”  added  the  gentleman,  “  I 
have  it  from  Mr.  Bakewell  himself,  that  he  considers 
him  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  promise  ;  and  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  Ma’am — I  really  congratulate  you,  upon 
the  comfort  and  support  you  may  reasonably  expect  from 
such  a  son.” 

Mrs.  Clement’s  handkerchief  was  raised  to  her  eyes  at 
these  words  ;  but  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  smile 
upon  her  lips,  which  told  how  necessary,  and  how  natu¬ 
ral,  were  those  tears,  to  express  the  fulness  of  enjoyment 
such  as  hers.  Ruth  wondered  why  her  mother  wept, 
when  her  own  feelings  were  all  exultation  at  this  un- 
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qualified  testimony  in  her  brother’s  favour.  She  knew 
not  that  a  mother’s  heart  is  subject  to  touches  of  ten¬ 
derness  beyond  what  the  most  affectionate  sister  can 
feel. 

This  then,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  one  of  the 
Widow  Clement’s  happy  days.  “  And  he  will  come  to 
us  here,”  said  she  to  herself  many  times  before  the  day 
was  over,  46  and  they  will  all  behold  him  in  his  beauty  ; 
and  they  shall  see  how  kind  a  son  he  is  ;  and  we  will  walk 
home  together  over  the  fields,  and  Ruth  shall  go  first 
and  make  everything  look  ready  for  his  return.” 

One  slight  interruption  to  her  felicity,  and  only  one, 
Mrs.  Clement  experienced.  It  was  when  Mr.  Middleton 
addressed  her  in  an  under  tone  on  the  subject  of  her 
son’s  religious  character ;  asking,  with  as  much  delicacy 
as  he  could,  whether  she  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  under  serious  impressions. 

“  Why,  yes,”  said  the  mother,  with  painful  embar¬ 
rassment,  “  I  have  thought  of  late  —  at  least  I  have 
hoped—-” 

“  Or  rather  you  have  wished,”  observed  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  slightly  smiling.  “  Well,  my  dear  madam,  we  must 
not  despair.  London  is  a  place  of  great  temptation. 
You  must  get  him  home,  Mrs.  Clement ;  and  when  we 
have  him  amongst  us  again,  we  will  try  what  can  be 
done.” 

Mr.  Middleton  at  this  moment  turned  away  to  speak 
to  another  guest ;  and  while  he  did  so,  an  unusually  loud 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

“It  is  my  brother!”  exclaimed  Ruth;  and,  starting 
from  her  seat,  she  rushed  out  into  the  hall.  Mrs. 
Clement,  though  her  heart  was  beating  violently,  thought 
it  more  decorous  to  remain  ;  besides  which,  she  rather 
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wished  the  company  to  see  the  meeting  between  herself 
and  her  son.  But  wrhy  was  the  youth  so  long  in  com¬ 
ing  ?  Perhaps  his  sister  had  been  mistaken  in  liis  knock. 
No,  there  was  the  sound  of  his  manly  voice,  and  his  step, 
hesitating,  no  doubt,  to  join  a  party,  after  so  long  a  jour¬ 
ney.  The  company  grew  expectant.  A  general  silence 
prevailed.  A  pleading  kind  of  voice  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  no  doubt  persuading  him  to  come  in.  At  last 
he  came  ! 

Was  it  the  heat  of  the  summer’s  sun — the  dust  of  the 
public  road  ?  Had  he  been  ill?  Was  a  fever  distract¬ 
ing  his  brain  ?  All  these  ideas,  like  so  many  flashes  of 
lightning,  shot  athwart  the  mother’s  soul ;  and  gladly 
would  she  at  that  moment  have  clung  to  any  one  of 
them,  even  had  its  touch  been  death.  But  the  truth — 
the  horrible  truth — it  would  reveal  itself.  There  was  no 
shutting  it  out ;  and  there  stood  her  son,  in  the  midst  of 
that  goodly  company,  unblushing,  and  most  hideous  to 
behold. 

Morris  Clement  had  for  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and 
probably  for  a  longer  period  than  that,  been  gradually 
falling  into  habits  of  intemperance,  of  which  he  saw  not 
the  danger,  and  of  which  also  he  believed  that  none  knewr 
the  extent.  It  wras  strange,  that  one  so  quick-sighted  as 
he  had  always  been  to  the  folly  of  others,  should  be 
willing  on  any  occasion  to  surrender  his  power  of  self- 
mastery  for  the  mere  gratification  of  an  animal  appetite. 
It  was  strange,  that  one  wrho  could  laugh  in  his  turn  at 
the  absurdities  which  other  men  committed  under  such 
circumstances,  should  voluntarily  commit  the  same.  Aret 
so  it  was  ;  and  he  whose  pride  wras  in  his  intellect,  and 
in  the  influence  which  intellect  is  calculated  to  obtain, 
was  often  seen  to  act  the  part  of  a  mere  buffoon,  and  to 
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make  himself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  company  in 
which  he  mixed. 

Mr.  Bakewell  was  fully  aware  of  his  propensity,  and 
for  this  reason  alone  had  ceased  to  trust  to  Morris  Cle¬ 
ment  any  affairs  of  importance  ;  for  though  his  skill  and 
management  had  on  many  occasions  been  most  service¬ 
able  to  his  employers,  there  were  others  when  his  assist¬ 
ance  had  more  than  failed  them^  entirely  from  this  humi¬ 
liating  cause.  Thus  he  had  obtained  amongst  men  of 
business,  and  even  amongst  those  who  were  by  no  means 
scrupulous  on  points  of  morality,  a  kind  of  questionable 
character — as  a  person  not  to  be  depended  upon — as  one 
who  was  clever  enough,  if  he  would  use  his  abilities  ; 
but  in  short,  as  a  young  man  not  eligible  to  any  place  of 
trust. 

Morris  himself  was  irritated  beyond  measure  when¬ 
ever  he  heard  any  of  these  insinuations.  He  was  aware 
of  the  nature  of  his  habits,  but  he  never  doubted  their 
being  such  as  he  could  change  at  any  hour  of  his  life. 
The  simple  question  why  he  did  not  change  them,  since 
it  was  so  easy,  might  perhaps  have  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  have  convinced  him  that  it 
was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  every  day  to  make 
this  important  change  ;  that  he  was  becoming  in  reality 
the  slave  of  a  momentary  inclination  ;  and  that  the  chains 
of  a  cruel  tyrant  were  entwining  themselves  with  his 
very  being. 

To  those  who  indulge  themselves  in  what  they  consi¬ 
der  a  slight  measure  of  intemperance,  the  days  of  trouble 
and  perplexity  are  those  of  temptation  too.  Had  un¬ 
clouded  prosperity  been  the  portion  of  Morris  Clement, 
had  no  disappointment  imbittered  his  thoughts,  and  no 
unexpected  failure  of  ambitious  hopes  thrown  him  back 
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upon  liis  own  mental  resources,  it  is  possible  lie  would 
never  have  overstepped,  to  any  great  extent,  the  bounds 
of  propriety  in  this  respect.  But  the  state  of  his 
mother’s  circumstances,  and  more  particularly  of  his  own, 
for  his  debts  were  becoming  very  considerable,  presented 
to  his  imagination  a  picture  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
contemplate ;  and,  naturally  fond  of  a  novel  scheme,  a 
bold  enterprise,  or  an  arduous  undertaking,  his  temper 
and  disposition  were  but  ill  calculated  to  brook  disap¬ 
pointment  or  defeat.  Young  as  he  wras,  however,  he  had 
lately  been  compelled  to  experience  both  ;  and  never 
more  painfully  than  in  the  failure  of  his  hopes  with 
regard  to  the  Clifton  family  ;  for  though  self-love  still 
whispered  that  the  lady  herself  was  not  indifferent,  he 
knew  too  well  the  strong  principles  of  the  family,  or,  as 
he  called  them,  their  narrow  prejudices,  to  venture  any 
advances  towards  their  favour,  the  success  of  which  would 
depend  upon  the  purity  of  his  morals,  or  the  general 
correctness  of  his  character.  Thus,  then,  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  at  a  loss  how  to  calculate  upon  the  future  ;  and, 
wounded  and  irritated,  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  the 
great  metropolis,  as  upon  a  place  in  which  he  had  found 
enemies,  rather  than  friends.  Still,  "with  a  mind  unused 
to  sadness,  he  could  not — he  would  not — sink  under  this 
blow ;  and  the  cheerful  spirits  which  he  wras  unable  to 
command  by  any  natural  means,  he  forced  again  into 
exercise  by  that  fatal  stimulus  which  had  of  late  become 
his  too  frequent  resource. 

It  had  never  once  occurred  to  Morris  Clement,  on  his 
journey  from  town,  that  he  should  have  to  make  his 
appearance  that  day  in  any  other  house  than  his  mother’s  ; 
and,  believing  that  he  should  find  a  welcome  there  under 
any  circumstances,  he  had  regaled  himself  by  the  way,  to 
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his  heart’s  content.  On  arriving  at  the  inn  where  he  was 
to  leave  the  London  coach,  he  had  just  sense  enough  to 
understand  the  message  that  had  been  left  for  him,  though 
he  was  far  from  having  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the 
actual  state  of  things,  to  prevent  his  exposing  himself 
before  his  mother’s  friends,  as  above  described.  The  fact 
was,  he  felt,  as  most  persons  do  under  such  circumstances, 
fit  for  any  society,  and  capable  of  being  an  ornament  to 
all ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  that  he  hesitated  not  to  walk 
directly  into  the  drawing  room,  amongst  the  guests  of  the 
Middletons. 

We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Clement  was  a  woman  not 
easily  thrown  off  her  guard.  Perhaps  her  self-possession 
was  never  more  put  to  the  test  than  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion.  It  might  be  that  the  greatness  of  the  demand 
called  forth  a  proportionate  effort,  for  even  now  it  did 
not  fail  her ;  and  rising  hastily  from  her  seat,  she  laid 
hold  of  the  arm  of  her  son  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  that  he 
flinched  under  it,  and  thus  she  half  guided,  and  half 
forced  him  to  quit  the  room  along  with  her. 

W hat  followed  their  departure,  neither  Mrs.  Clement 
nor  Ruth  looked  back  to  see  ;  for  they  were  soon  walking 
along  the  street  of  that  busy  little  town,  where  many  eyes 
were  upon  them,  in  the  broad  light  of  a  summer’s  evening, 
with  that  degraded  but  obtrusive  object  leaning  upon  an 
arm  of  each.  And.it  was  there,  too,  in  that  little  town, 
past  all  those  public  windows,  where  the  proud  mother 
had  so  often  walked  to  the  minister’s  door,  looking  this 
way,  and  that,  to  meet  the  recognition  of  those,  who  she 
thought  must  envy  her  that  noble  son.  It  was  there  she 
now  walked  beholding  nothing,  and  heeding  nothing 
except  the  one  absorbing  agony  that  filled  her  soul. 

“  Had  we  not  better  go  by  the  fields?”  asked  Ruth, 
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very  meekly,  and  half  afraid ;  for  she  had  seen  a  group 
of  rude  men  amusing  themselves  at  their  expense. 

“  No,”  replied  her  mother  firmly,  “we  must  go  by  the 
public  road  :  we  shall  never  be  able  to  guide  him  over 
the  bridge.” 

So  they  went  by  the  broad  way,  encountering  some  of 
Mrs.  Clement's  own  labourers  returning  from  their 
work,  and  other  passengers,  many  of  whom  looked  more 
amused  than  grieved,  at  what  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the 
most  sorrowful  spectacles  which  human  life  presents — an 
immortal  being  who  has  voluntarily  destroyed  that  por¬ 
tion  of  his  nature  which  alone  distinguished  him  from 
the  brute. 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Clement,  and  her  almost  helpless 
charge  had  reached  their  home  at  Fearnfield,  Morris  had 
in  some  measure  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses;  and 
throwing  himself  down  into  the  arm-chair  which  had  been 
his  father’s,  and  which  always  stood  in  the  old  parlour  of 
the  farm-house,  he  looked  up  into  his  mother’s  face  with  an 
expression  of  countenance,  half  serious  and  half  comic,  as 
if  some  dim  visions  of  the  actual  folly  he  had  committed 
was  mingling  in  his  mind,  with  the  last  dregs  of  that  ani¬ 
mal  excitement  which  still  induced  him  to  laugh  at  what 
were  a  far  fitter  subject  for  tears.  It  is  possible  it  was 
this  very  laughter,  so  wfild,  and  strange,  and  inappropriate, 
so  utterly  unlike  the  sweet  echo  of  his  boyish  mirth,  to 
which  a  mother’s  ear  so  often  had  been  turned,  which  at 
last  overcame  the  fortitude  of  Mrs.  Clement ;  for  she 
threw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  son,  and,  leaning 
her  cheek  upon  his  forehead,  wept  like  a  child. 

What  was  it  to  her  at  that  moment  that  he  was  an 
object  of  loathing  and  disgust  to  others!  what  was  it  to 
her  that  his  manly  beauty  was  gone  !  what  was  it  to  her 
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that  a  shadow  like  blackness  was  upon  his  eyes,  that  his 
lips  were  distorted,  and  that  his  voice  had  lost  every  thrill 
of  music  from  its  tone  ?  It  was  only  so  much,  that  it  drew 
her  closer  to  his  side,  in  order  that  she  might  shield  him, 
as  it  were,  with  the  brooding  wings  of  love,  and  prove  by 
the  warmth,  with  which  she  held  him  to  her  bosom,  that 
there  was  one  heart — and  perhaps  only  one  in  the  whole 
world — to  which  he  was,  if  possible,  more  dear  than  ever. 
Yes,  there  was  something  like  a  proud  consciousness 
of  the  power  of  true  affection,  and  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  trial  it  had  withstood,  mingled  together  in  that  mute 
embrace  ;  and,  while  the  mother’s  arms  still  hung  around 
her  treasure,  there  was  no  language  but  that  of  secret 
prayer,  commensurate  either  with  the  agony,  or  the  ten¬ 
derness,  of  her  overburdened  soul. 

Morris  Clement,  though  all  the  while  unconscious  of  the 
depth  or  the  acuteness  of  his  mother’s  feelings,  appeared  at 
least  to  be  softened  by  her  tears  ;  and  when  Ruth  brought 
in,  and  placed  before  him,  the  refreshment  she  had  pre¬ 
pared,  he  spoke  kindly  to  them  both,  and  even  assured 
them,  in  a  broken  and  incoherent  manner,  that  he  felt 
some  compunction  at  having  acted  with  such  egregious 
folly. 

Soothed  by  this  confession,  for  the  sorrowful  heart  is 
too  poor  in  consolation  to  reject  the  meanest  trifle,  Mrs. 
Clement  sat  down  beside  her  son  ;  and  wrhile  the  shadows 
of  evening  spread  around  them,  happily  obscuring  his 
altered  look,  and  uncertain  manner ;  while  the  moonbeams 
stole  through  the  lattice  of  the  ancient  window ;  and 
especially  while  the  world  was  shut  out,  so  that  no  one 
could  look  in  with  mockery  or  contempt ;  a  sort  of  sad 
cheerfulness — just  that  which  is  produced  by  the  first 
slight  amelioration  of  excessive  sorrow,  diffused  itself 
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around  that  hospitable  board,  and  made  the  evening  close 
in  with  less  of  bitterness  than  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated. 

Morris  Clement  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings 
whose  hearts  seem  opened,  and  whose  tempers  are  soft¬ 
ened,  by  a  slight  degree  of  intemperance.  Thus  his  gay 
friends  never  liked  his  society  so  well,  as  when  he  was  in 
this  situation  ;  and  thus  his  poor  mother  was  led  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  fond  hope  that  even  the  very  act  of  gross  extrava¬ 
gance,  which  had  plunged  her  into  such  overwhelming 
sorrow,  might  be  the  means  of  establishing  between  her¬ 
self  and  her  son  a  greater  degree  of  confidence,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  communication,  than  she  had  lately  experienced. 
What  then  was  her  disappointment  and  chagrin,  on 
meeting  him  the  following  morning,  to  find  that  he  was 
more  than  usually  reserved,  and  that  of  all  the  subjects 
on  which  he  forced  himself  to  converse,  the  transactions  of 
the  previous  day  were  most  scrupulously  avoided.  To  be 
alone,  either  with  his  mother  or  his  sister,  seemed  now 
the  last  thing  he  desired  ;  and  gladly  laying  hold  of  any 
excuse  that  might  afford  him  a  plea  for  being  absent  from 
the  house,  he  undertook  the  management  of  a  high- 
spirited  pony  then  in  the  hands  of  the  trainer,  and  to  this 
object  he  devoted  the  greatest  portion  of  his  time,  simply 
because  he  had  no  other,  and  because  it  served,  in  some 
measure,  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  subjects  on  which 
he  could  Rot  dwell  without  humiliation  and  pain. 

Of  all  the  minister’s  family,  Rose  Middleton  was  the 
only  one  who  visited  at  Fearnfieid  during  the  following 
week,  and  that  was  only  once  for  a  morning  call,  and  with¬ 
out  saying  to  any  one  at  home  where  she  intended  to  go. 
Ruth,  who  had  seen  her  friend  approaching,  ran  out  to 
meet  her  with  the  accustomed  welcome ;  but  when  the 
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first  words  of  cordial  greeting  were  over,  they  were 
followed  by  a  silence  most  unusual  between  two  young 
persons  of  their  age  and  sex. 

“  We  had  better  speak  out,”  said  Rose  at  last,  “  for  I 
suppose  we  are  both  thinking  of  the  same  thing — this  un¬ 
fortunate  affair  of  your  brother’s.”  “Do  you  know  Ruth,” 
she  continued,  looking  with  her  usual  vivacity  into  the 
face  of  her  friend — “do  you  know,  that,  in  spite  of 
myself,  I  can  hardly  help  laughing  sometimes,  to  think  it 
should  have  happened  just  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
scene.  And  your  poor  dear  mother,  Ruth,  she  had  been 
so  good  all  day — so  mightily  correct — and  so  proud  of 
her  son !  ” 

“Laughing!”  exclaimed  Ruth,  standing  still  with 
astonishment,  “  laughing  !”  she  repeated.  “  Oh  !  Rose, 
if  you  knew  the  misery  of  last  evening  to  my  poor 
mother  and  me !” 

“  I  dare  say,”  resumed  her  friend,  “  it  was  very 
uncomfortable,  but  it  was  ridiculous  notwithstanding ; 
and,  after  all,  I  don’t  see  it  quite  in  so  bad  a  light  as 
some  others  do.” 

i( What  can  you  mean?  dear  Rose,”  said  Ruth,  still 
more  astonished  than  before  ;  “  I  am  ignorant  what  is 
bad,  if  this  is  not.” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  bad  enough,  to  be  sure,  in  one  sense,”  replied 
Rose,  “  but  really,  between  ourselves,  Ruth,  Ido  not  see 
that  what  he  has  done  is  so  very  much  worse  than  what 
others  do  every  day.  I  will  tell  you  what  struck  me 
very  much  on  that  sad  night,  for  sad  it  was,  unquestion¬ 
ably  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  felt  for  you  all,  from  my  heart. 
No  sooner  were  you  gone,  than  a  general  lamentation 
burst  forth  from  the  company;  and  very  sorry,  I  dare  say, 
they  all  were ;  and  many  of  them  spoke  very  kindly  of 
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you  and  your  mother,  though  I  thought  some  remarks 
were  a  little  too  severe  upon  Morris.  Well,  as  I  said, 
they  lamented,  and  condoled,  and  said  such  proper  things, 
you  have  no  idea,  about  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and 
about  the  habit  being  corrected  in  time  ;  and  then,  when 
the  hour  of  separation  approached,  they  all  took  a  little 
of  what  your  brother  had  been  taking  too  much  of ;  and 
some  took  a  little  more  for  consolation,  because  they  were 
so  shocked  and  so  sorry,  they  could  not  bear  themselves. 
And  my  father,  when  he  had  taken  his  brandy  and  water, 
began  to  talk  still  more,  though  it  was  all  in  a  very  good 
strain  ;  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  all  this — something  inconsistent  at  least 
— something  that  fell  hardly  upon  those  who  are  exposed 
to  greater  temptations.” 

Ruth  answered  not,  but  walked  straight  onward  with 
her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  idea  had  struck  her  mind,  that  there  was  injustice  and 
cruelty  in  sanctioning  that  indulgence  to  the  strong, 
which  may  be  fatally  injurious  to  the  weak.  She  was 
not  one  to  hesitate,  from  any  selfish  consideration,  when 
the  path  of  duty  was  made  clear ;  and  stopping  sud¬ 
denly  beside  the  gate  of  her  mother’s  garden,  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  her  friend,  saying  in  a  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive  manner :  “  Dear  Rose,  let  you  and  I  lay  down  a 
fresh  rule  for  our  own  lives,  and  act  upon  it  from  this 
hour.  For  the  sake  of  my  poor  brother,  and  of  others,  who 
may  be  labouring  under  his  temptations,  let  neither  of  us 
touch  henceforth  what  to  us  may  perhaps  be  innocent, 
but  what  is  not  so  to  them.” 

Rose  Middleton  laughed  out.  “  So  you  think,”  said 
she,  “  our  influence  with  the  young  men  is  so  great,  that 
we,  of  our  two  selves,  can  turn  them  from  the  error  of  their 
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ways,  when  all  the  world,  and  almost  all  good  men  into 
the  bargain,  would  still  be  on  their  side.  Ah  !  Ruth,  I 
never  detected  your  vanity  before ;  now  I  see  what  an 
ambitious  and  presuming  girl  you  are.” 

Ruth  blushed  deeply ;  but  it  was  less  with  shame  at 
the  idle  bantering  of  her  friend,  than  at  the  sudden  revul¬ 
sion  her  feelings  had  experienced  from  her  cold-hearted 
sarcasm,  so  inappropriate  at  such  a  time. 

“  Forgive  me,”  said  Ruth,  the  tears  starting  to  her 
eyes,  “  for  thinking  to  draw  you  into  my  scheme  ;  I  forgot 
that  you  had  not  the  same  cause  with  myself  to  make  this 
matter  a  personal — a  religious  duty.” 

“  I  forgive  you  most  freely,”  replied  Rose,  “  and  the 
more  so  because  you  have  not  succeeded  ;  for  I  assure 
you  I  have  no  wish  to  be  better  than  my  neighbours  ;  and 
the  rule  which  my  father  and  mother  think  right,  and 
which  I  have  been  brought  up  to  from  my  cradle,  must 
be  strict  enough  for  me.” 

The  fair  speaker  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words, 
when  the  dashing  figure  of  Morris  Clement  was  seen 
riding  up  on  his  new  and  beautiful  pony.  Perfectly 
conscious  that  he  looked  well  on  horseback,  he  was  in  no 
haste  to  alight ;  and  charmed  with  the  easy  and  cordial 
manner  of  Rose  Middleton,  by  which  no  symptoms  of 
estrangement  were  evinced,  he  readily  fell  in  with  her 
lively  kind  of  chat,  which,  upon  the  whole,  was  far 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  serious  conversation  of  Alice 
Clifton  had  ever  been.  Rose  was,  in  his  estimation  too, 
far  prettier ;  and  he  only  wished  her  charms  could  have 
been  enhanced  by  a  fortune  like  that  which  it  was 
reported  Mr.  Clifton  was  able  to  bestow  upon  his 
daughter. 
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This  pleasant  and  social  interview  between  Rose  Mid¬ 
dleton  and  her  friend’s  brother,  proved  not  to  be  the  last 
of  the  kind.  It  so  happened  that  they  often  met  in  the 
fields,  or  about  the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  conviction  that  such  meetings  would 
not  be  approved  by  her  family,  gave  them  a  sort  of 
romantic  and  interesting  character  to  Rose;  the  fact  that 
she  was  willing,  nay,  more  than  willing,  to  meet  him  on 
such  terms,  afforded  a  very  natural  gratification  to  the 
vanity  of  Morris. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  sunny  morning,  in  the  month  of 
J  uly,  that  Rose  Middleton  had  one  day  wandered  alone 
to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  round  which  wound  the  public 
road,  commanding,  from  rather  a  perilous  eminence,  a 
rich  and  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Tired  with  the  lengthened  ascent,  and  at  the  same  time 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  the  far-stretching  hills 
and  valleys  spread  before  her,  Rose  had  seated  herself 
upon  a  point  of  jutting  rock,  and  was  idly  forming 
a  bouquet  of  the  wild-flowers  which  grew  around  her, 
when,  suddenly  turning  the  point  of  the  hill,  Morris  Cle¬ 
ment  appeared — not,  as  she  had  expected,  on  his  high- 
spirited  pony,  but  quietly  seated  in  a  carriage,  which 
it  seemed  to  be  drawing  with  ease  and  safety  up  the 
hill. 

“  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  in  that  sober 
style  ?”  exclaimed  Rose. 

“Sober,  indeed,”  replied  Morris?  “you  must  never 
again  dispute  my  power  of  bringing  others  into  subjec¬ 
tion.  Look  at  this  pony  ;  it  was  but  a  week  ago  that  I 
tried  it  for  the  first  time  in  harness,  and  now  you  may  lead 
it  like  a  lamb.” 
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“  Many  things  may  be  led  which  cannot  be  driven,” 
said  Rose,  laughing ;  “  I  would  rather  go  before,  than  be 
compelled  to  follow,  even  this  lamb  of  yours.” 

“  Rut  you  will  ride  with  me  this  morning,  will  you 
not  ? — I  have  brought  the  carriage  on  purpose.” 

“  May  I  ask  whose  carriage  it  is,  before  I  trust  myself 
in  it?” 

“  That  can  make  little  difference  with  a  weight  like 
yours  ;  but,  if  you  must  know,  it  is  borrowed  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour  of  my  mother’s,  a  very  worthy  sort  of  man.  Make 
haste,  if  you  please;  the  animal  goes  well  enough,  but  has 
not  patience  to  stand.” 

“  I  dare  not,”  said  Rose,  withdrawing  her  foot  from 
the  step  ;  “  and  besides,  it  will  look  so  foolish,  if  we  should 
meet  any  one/’ 

“  Oh,  if  that  be  your  reason,”  replied  Morris,  rather 
piqued,  “  I  perfectly  understand  you,  and  cannot  say 
another  word.” 

“  No,  no,  you  don’t  understand  me,”  said  Rose,  again 
advancing ;  “  it  was  not  that  I  meant.” 

Her  arm  was  now  seized  by  Morris — for  he  knew, 
better  than  he  had  chosen  to  describe,  the  excitable  nature 
of  the  animal  he  had  ventured  to  drive — and  placing  her 
by  that  momentary  effort  in  the  carriage  beside  him,  they 
drove  down  the  hill  with  a  rapidity  which  made  the  co¬ 
lour  alternately  fade  and  flush  in  the  cheeks  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  heroine.  The  speed  at  which  they  travelled,  the 
sound  of  the  wheels,  the  rattling  of  the  harness,  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  affair  altogether,  had,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  startling  effect  upon  the  unaccustomed 
animal ;  and,  dashing  forward  with  two  or  three  wild 
and  irregular  bounds,  it  showed  its  determinal  ion  to  burst 
from  all  further  restraint,  by  plunging  and  kicking  most 
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violently.  In  this  state  the  carriage  appeared  to  be 
almost  literally  tossed  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the 
other,  until  poor  Rose,  insensible  from  the  effects  of 
excessive  fear,  was  at  last  thrown  out  upon  a  stony  hank, 
while  the  furious  animal — the  rein  having  been  for  a 
moment  relaxed — galloped  off  with  her  companion,  and 
was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  her  voice,  had  she  indeed 
retained  the  power  to  call  for  help. 

It  was  impossible  for  Morris  now  to  stop,  and  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  folly  had  he  thrown  himself  from 
the  carriage  while  the  horse  was  going  at  full  speed. 
Heartless  as  it  seemed,  to  leave  a  delicate  female  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  had  caught  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  Rose,  he  had  no  help  for  it ;  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  many  would  have 
done  under  such  circumstances.  Had  he  known  that 
their  first  interview,  and  their  subsequent  descent  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  had  been  observed  by  a  kind-hearted 
stranger,  who  was  passing  leisurely  along  the  valley 
below,  his  mind  would  have  been  relieved  from  some 
portion  of  its  uneasiness  ;  for  he  would  have  known  that 
even  a  stranger  could  not  have  witnessed  such  an  accident 
without  hastening  to  the  spot,  to  offer  his  own  services,  or 
to  seek  for  help  from  others. 

Such,  indeed,  had  been  the  case ;  and  when  the  first 
dawn  of  consciousness  passed  over  the  brow  and  lips  of 
Rose  Middleton,  she  was  supported  by  this  stranger 
beneath  the  massive  foliage  of  spreading  boughs,  which 
stretched  out  above  a  hollow  in  the  rocks  by  the  way- 
side,  and  sheltered  from  the  noonday  sun  a  little  foun¬ 
tain  of  clear  water  that  welled  out  continually  from  the 
broken  and  many-tinted  stone. 

“  My  mother !”  were  the  first  words  to  which  Rose 
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gave  utterance ;  and  then  she  looked  again  into  the 
unknown  countenance  that  still  leant  over  her,  and 
around  upon  that  cold  and  cheerless  place,  vrhile  a  vague 
sense  of  wanting  some,  or  rather  all,  of  the  many  com¬ 
forts  by  which  she  was  wont  to  be  surrounded,  forced  the 
tears  of  a  natural  and  almost  childish  grief  into  her  eyes. 

“  You  are  perfectly  safe,”  said  the  stranger,  in  a  kind 
and  soothing  tone ;  and  then  she  saw  that  he  had  been 
employed  in  bathing  her  temples  with  water  from  that 
crystal  stream  ;  but  she  knew  not  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  had  borne  her  to  that  place,  and  watched  her  closed 
and  marble  lips  until  they  moved  again,  and  he  saw 
that  life  was  still  there.  With  the  natural  quickness  of 
w.oman  to  apprehend  such  trifles,  Rose  felt  only  that  he 
had  parted  far  back  her  beautiful  hair;  and  raising  her 
head,  and  shaking  forward  her  rich  and  shining  tresses, 
she  experienced  a  sort  of  secret  pleasure  in  feeling  that 
she  was  looking  again  as  she  ought  to  look. 

But  who  could  that  strange  man  be? — for  he  was  the 
sort  of  person  upon  whom,  without  for  one  moment 
questioning  his  respectability,  one  hardly  bestows  the 
epithet  of  gentleman.  He  was  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age  ;  and  though  by  no  means  handsome,  there  was  that 
in  his  voice  and  in  his  countenance  which  made  the  ear 
listen,  and  the  heart  trust  to  him  at  once. 

“  As  soon  as  you  are  able  to  walk,”  said  he,  “  I  will 
conduct  you  to  the  nearest  cottage,  and  then,  if  you  will 
favour  me  with  your  name,  you  shall  have  your  own 
friends  around  you.” 

Rose  was  even  now  able  to  speak  of  her  name  and  her 
family,  but  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  wished  any  of 
her  friends  to  be  sent  for.  Indeed  she  had  but  just  the 
moment  before  recollected  under  what  circumstances  she 
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must  appear  amongst  tliem  again ;  and  the  idea  was  so 
truly  appalling  in  her  present  weak  and  helpless  state, 
that  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  gave  way 
to  a  violent  fit  of  hysterical  weeping. 

Unable  to  understand  the  mystery  of  her  case,  or  to 
cope  with  the  many  difficulties  it  presented,  the  stranger 
now  retreated  a  few  paces  back  ;  when  Rose  involunta¬ 
rily  looked  up  through  her  tears,  and  most  ingenuously 
entreated  him  not  to  leave  her. 

“  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,”  said  she,  “  only  been 
rather  foolish ;  but  yet  I  dare  not  go  home  by  myself ; 
my  father — my  mother — they  will  all  be  so  angry/’ 

“  Have  you  no  female  friend,”  asked  the  stranger, 
£c  whom  I  could  bring  to  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes!”  exclaimed  Rose,  clapping  her  hands 
together,  “  there  is  Ruth  Clement,  at  the  farm  of  Fearn- 
field  ;  I  am  sure  she  would  come  to  me  in  a  moment,  and 
wherever  I  might  be.” 

“  I  know  something  of  the  Clements,”  replied  the 
stranger  ;  “  I  will  conduct  you,  then,  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  bring  your  friend  to  you  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

Rose  Middleton  was  already  able  to  walk  with  a  little 
assistance  to  a  cottage  hard  by,  where  she  was  no  sooner 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  woman  of  the  house,  than 
the  stranger  set  off  on  the  kindest  errand  he  could  now 
undertake  for  her,  taking  with  him  a  few  lines  from  Rose 
herself,  written  with  a  trembling  hand,  as  a  warrant  for 
the  truth  of  his  story. 

It  is  possible  he  might  have  repented  by  the  way,  of 
having  engaged  himself  so  deeply  in  an  affair  of  so 
romantic  a  character  with  two  young  ladies,  or  he  might 
have  thought,  that  as  all  danger  was  over,  there  was  no 
longer  occasion  for  his  services  or  his  interference.  How- 
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ever  this  might  be,  an  empty  chaise  was  sent  to  Fearn- 
field,  with  a  request  that  the  note  which  the  driver 
conveyed  might  be  attended  to  immediately. 

Mrs.  Clement  was  not  at  home  when  the  message 
arrived,  or  she  would  in  all  probability  have  objected  to 
her  daughter’s  acting  upon  so  strange  a  request ;  but 
Ruth,  who  well  knew  the  handwriting  of  her  friend, 
hesitated  not  a  moment,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  she  had  placed  that  friend  beside  her  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  was  hearing,  on  their  way  home,  all  the  strange 
incidents  of  her  fearful  story. 

“And  did  no  strange  man  come  with  the  carriage?” 
asked  Rose. 

“  No,  it  was  sent  from  the  town  by  a  gentleman,  whom 
the  driver,  I  think,  said  he  did  not  know.” 

“  Nay,  you  are  wrong  there,  Ruth  ;  for  if  he  had 
been  a  gentleman,  he  would  have  come  for  me  him¬ 
self.” 

“  Well,  a  man  then,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him  ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  think  he  has  acted  a  kinder  part,  or 
at  least  a  more  delicate  one,  by  disappearing  from  the 
scene  of  action  altogether.  I  only  wish  I  could  claim 
his  services  a  little  further,  to  look  after  poor  Morris.” 

“  Has  your  brother  not  arrived  yet  ?  ”  asked  Rose — 
and  perhaps  it  was  a  little  strange  that  she  had  not  asked 
this  question  before. 

“  No,”  replied  Ruth,  very  sorrowfully  ;  “  and  glad  as 
I  am  to  have  you  again  in  safety  beside  me,  1  cannot 
rest,  or  think  of  anything  else,  until  I  have  my  brother 
too.” 

“  But  that  strange  man,”  said  Rose  again.  “  I  cannot 
imagine  who  he  was.  Sometimes  he  seemed  so  kind, 
and  then  so  distant.  I  never  felt  so  much  afraid  of  a 
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man  iii  my  life,  and  yet  I  was  more  afraid  of  being  left 
alone.” 

“  A  bandit  chief,  I  suppose,”  observed  Ruth. 

“  A  bandit  chief!”  exclaimed  Rose,  laughing.  “I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  him.  You  would  have  been 
divided  between  a  cattle-dealer,  and  an  itinerant  preacher. 
Perhaps  he  was  both.” 

“  See !  see  !  ”  exclaimed  Ruth,  starting  up,  and  clap¬ 
ping  her  hands  with  exultation,  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
Fearnfield  ;  “  there  is  Morris  standing  at  the  door.  Now 
I  am  happy  indeed  !” 

“  Even  without  finding  out  my  cattle-dealer  ?  ”  said 
Rose.  “But  stay;  I  will  make  one  more  trial;”  and, 
stretching  her  head  from  the  window  of  the  chaise,  she 
asked  the  driver  who  the  gentleman  was  by  whom  the 
carriage  had  been  ordered. 

“  I  cannot  at  this  time  call  to  mind  his  name,”  said 
the  man,  looking  as  if  he  knew  every  thing  else  about 
him. 

“  Where  does  he  live  then  ?  ”  asked  Rose. 

“  Why,  that  I  can’t  tell  you  either,”  said  he.  “  All  I 

know  is,  that  he  attends  the  market  at - ,  puts  up 

at  the  Black  Bull,  and  buys  a  quantity  of  cattle.” 

“  Then  he  is  a  cattle-dealer,  after  all,”  said  Rose, 
sinking  back  in  the  carriage,  with  a  look  of  profound 
disappointment. 

“  Is  the  man  any  worse  for  that  ?  ”  asked  her 
friend. 

The  next  moment  the  horses  stopped  at  Mrs.  Cle¬ 
ment’s  garden-gate,  and  Ruth,  whose  heart  was  full  of 
gratitude,  rushed  in  to  tell  her  mother  all  that  happened ; 
while  Morris  assisted  Rose  into  the  house ;  for  though 
not  seriously  hurt,  she  was  a  little  too  much  shaken  both 
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in  mind  and  body,  to  be  able  to  move  in  her  accustomed 
light  and  easy  manner. 

“  Look !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clement,  pointing  to  the 
door,  “  the  man  is  driving  oft*,  and  we  have  not  paid  him. 
Run,  Morris,  and  call  to  him  to  stop.” 

Morris  hastened  out,  and  having  succeeded  in  making 
the  man  hear,  a  short  parley  ensued  ;  after  which,  he 
returned  to  the  house  to  tell  the  strange  tidings,  that  the 
chaise  had  been  paid  for. 

“  Paid  for  !  ”  excfMimed  all  at  once. 

“  Yes  ;  paid  for  by  the  person  whose  name  the  man 
cannot  recollect.”  sflibaft  inodti  * 

v  £*  4  £ 

“  Then  he  is  a  gentleman,  after  all !”  exclaimed  Rose, 
with  evident  satisfaction < 
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THE  MINISTER’S  FAMILY. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  well  known  to  all  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  who 
seem  to  carry  a  train  of  troubles  along  with  them  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Not  that  they  are  themselves 
peculiarly  liable  to  affliction  ;  did  they  feel  more,  they 
would  perhaps  endeavour  to  make  others  feel  less.  The 
description  given  of  such  persons  in  common  parlance  is, 
that  they  are  born  beneath  an  unlucky  star ;  and  it  would 
almost  seem  that  a  peculiar  fate  was  upon  them  ;  for 
without  anything  bordering  upon  malignity  in  their  own 
nature,  and  certainly  without  any  definite  determination 
to  do  evil  rather  than  good,  they  are  perpetually  involv¬ 
ing  even  their  nearest  and  dearest  connections  in  per¬ 
plexity  on  their  behalf,  and  often  in  difficulty,  and  loss. 
If  persons  of  this  class  borrow  a  horse,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  throw  it  down  ;  if  they  hire  a  carriage,  a  shaft  is 
broken,  or  a  wheel  thrown  off ;  if  they  transact  business 
for  others,  their  employers  fail ;  if  for  themselves,  the 
consequences  are  still  more  calamitous. 

Though  far  from  insinuating  —  in  the  case  of  Morris 
Clement— that  he  was  an  agent  in  such  disasters  as  these, 
without  any  culpability  attaching  to  himself ;  yet,  in  the 
aggregate  of  calamity  which  his  conduct  brought  upon  a 
partial  and  injudicious  mother,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that 
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he  had  no  deliberate  intention  at  all  adequate  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  each  individual  act,  amongst  the  many  which 
formed  subjects  of  reproach  or  regret  amongst  his  friends, 
according  to  their  degree  of  attachment  to  himself,  and 
the  lenient  manner  in  which  they  regarded  the  conduct 
of  young  men  in  general. 

The  affair  of  the  borrowed  carriage  already  recorded, 
though  not  the  cause  of  any  personal  injury,  and  so  far 
less  calamitous  than  might  have  been  expected,  was  still, 
to  the  Widow,  with  her  failing  resources,  a  disaster  of  no 
trifling  importance.  The  carriage  had  been  entirely 
dashed  to  pieces  ;  and  though  Morris  amused  himself  by 
pointing  out  the  frailty  of  the  different  fragments,  and 
arguing  that  the  whole,  even  before  its  dismemberment, 
was  utterly  worthless,  his  mother  shook  her  head,  for  she 
well  knew  that  a  carriage  is  a  carriage,  so  long  as  it  holds 
together ;  and  that  nothing  can  more  effectually  enhance 
its  former  value,  than  the  fact  of  its  being  totally  destroyed 
in  another  person’s  hands.  Mrs.  Clement,  too,  was  one 
who  made  a  strict  point  of  standing  well  with  her  neigh¬ 
bours.  She  herself  was  never  known  either  to  lend  or 
borrow,  and  she  could  as  little  afford  to  purchase  a 
new  carriage  to  supply  the  loss  occasioned  by  her  son’s 
imprudence,  as  she  could  bring  her  spirit  to  settle 
quietly  down  under  an  obligation  so  irksome  as  that  of 
having  first  used,  and  then  destroyed,  the  property  of 
another. 

It  would  appear  strange,  were  it  not  a  part  of  our 
heterogeneous  nature,  that  the  Widow  Clement  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  love,  with  the  tenderest  affection,  a  son  whose 
feelings  and  habits  were  so  entirely  opposed  to  her  own, 
and  to  love  him,  as  it  would  seem,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  this  difference.  But  so  it  was  ;  and  she  was 
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not  the  first  woman  whose  heart  has  turned  away  from 
what  was  genial,  comforting,  and  secure,  to  wreck  its 
peace  upon  that  which  seemed  formed  to  be  its  torment. 

Day  after  day  Mrs.  Clement  watched  the  eye  of  her 
son,  in  order  to  engage  his  attention,  while  she  unbur¬ 
dened  the  whole  weight  of  her  sorrows.  Day  after  day 
she  followed  him  a  little  way  out  into  the  fields,  until  his 
active  step  had  gained  too  great  a  distance  for  her  voice 
to  reach  liis  ear.  At  last  she  spoke  directly  to  him, 
when  he  could  not  well  escape,  and  the  consequence  was, 
a  long  deliberation  upon  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  respectability  of  the  family  was  to  be  supported. 

Ruth  had  been  a  silent  listener  while  this  consultation 
was  carried  on,  and  all,  seemed  equally  at  a  loss  for  an 
expedient,  for  the  farming  affairs  at  Fearnfiekl  were  just 
then  in  so  low  a  state,  that  it  appeared  little  less  than 
madness  to  talk  of  continuing  them  without  any  material 
alteration  ;  and  to  every  entreaty  of  the  mother’s  that 
her  son  would  come  and  settle  down  in  the  country,  and 
take  upon  himself  the  entire  management  of  her  busi¬ 
ness,  he  replied  with  impatience  and  disgust,  that  he  knew 
no  more  about  farming  than  his  dog,  and  that  he  was  not 
going  to  bury  himself  in  such  a  place  as  that. 

Don’t  you  think  it  a  pretty  place  ?”  asked  Ruth  with 
great  simplicity.  , 

“  Pretty  enough,  for  what  it  is,”  was  the  reply. 

“Is  London  prettier?”  asked  Ruth  again;  but  her 
brother  did  not  condescend  to  answer  so  childlike  an 
inquiry  ;  and  the  consultation  went  on,  though  with  little 
more  success  than  before,  and  a  long  silence  ensued, 
during  which  Morris  rose,  and  walked  to  the  window, 
where  he  whistled  and  adjusted  his  hair  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  figure  upon  the  panel  of  the  old  window- 
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shutter  in  the  deep  recess,  into  which  the  sun  was 
shining. 

“  I  have  been  thinking,  mother,”  said  Ruth  at  last, 
and  this  time  she  was  not  interrupted,  for  no  one  else  had 
anything  to  say — “  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  might 
assist  you.” 

“  In  what  way  V*  inquired  Mrs.  Clement,  with  a  tone  of 
voice  which  implied  little  confidence  in  any  plan  proposed 
by  her  daughter. 

“  I  have  been  thinking  I  might  learn  a  business,”  con¬ 
tinued  Ruth. 

“  A  business  !”  exclaimed  the  mother  and  the  son  with 
one  voice,  and  then  the  latter  whistled  out  his  tune. 

“  You  know  I  am  no  scholar,”  resumed  the  simple- 
hearted  speaker. 

“  Certainly  not,”  observed  Morris,  and  whistled  again. 

“  And  so  I  have  been  thinking,”  said  Ruth,  “  that  I 
might  learn  the  business  of  a  dressmaker.” 

“  And  practise  it  here  amongst  haymakers  and  harvest 
people  ?”  interrupted  Mrs.  Clement. 

“  No,  no,  you  don’t  understand  me,”  said  Ruth  again, 
“  I  only  mean  to  spare  you  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
maintaining  me.  You  know  I  was  always  quick  with  my 
hands,  and  if  I  became  clever  in  the  business,  surely  I 
could  get  a  situation  as  assistant  with  somebody  in  Lon¬ 
don,  or  elsewhere.” 

At  this  observation,  Morris  Clement  condescended  to 
look  round.  “  I  don’t  think  that  suggestion  of  Ruth’s 
at  all  bad,”  he  said ;  “  and  she  could  make  me  my  shirts, 
by  working  over-hours.” 

“  Yes,  and  my  mother’s  caps,”  exclaimed  Ruth,  who 
began  to  be  really  pleased  at  the  respect  with  which  her 
proposal  was  treated  by  her  brother. 
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It  so  happened,  however,  that  this  proposal  gained 
ground  with  those  to  whose  interests  it  offered  a  powerful 
appeal ;  and  Ruth  Clement,  who  in  her  girlish  heroism 
knew  not  the  real  nature  of  the  sacrifice  she  was  about 
to  make,  found  herself,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  pre¬ 
paring,  with  her  mother’s  consent,  and  her  brother’s 
approbation,  for  that  most  dubious  of  all  grades  of  human 
life,  and  that  least  enviable  of  any  —  a  dressmaker’s 
apprentice  in  London. 

It  is  probable  this  scheme  would  scarcely  have  ap¬ 
peared  feasible,  had  there  not  been  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
Clement’s  carrying  on  a  very  flourishing  business  in  this 
line  in  the  metropolis  ;  or  rather,  one  whose  account  of 
her  own  transactions  in  the  fashionable  world,  occasionally 
startled  the  inhabitants  of  Fearnfield,  when  she  came 
down  for  a  day  in  the  country,  to  tell  how  dresses  were 
worn  in  town,  to  smell  the  new-mown  hay,  and  to  take 
back  to  the  city  her  hands  full  of  garden-flowers,  des¬ 
tined  to  drag  out  the  remnant  of  their  existence  in  the 
window  of  her  front  parlour  at  No.  2. 

Nor  was  the  novel  destination  to  which  poor  Ruth 
was  consigned,  the  only  change  which  circumstances  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  at  Fearnfield.  In  consequence  of  the 
determination  of  Morris  not  to  bury  himself  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  Mrs.  Clement  at  last  decided  upon  a  step  which  had 
been  proposed  to  her,  of  disposing  of  her  farm  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  great  respectability  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
he  being  an  unmarried  man,  without  mother  or  sister  to 
superintend  his  domestic  affairs,  an  arrangement  was 
entered  into,  by  which  the  widow  should  remain  as  nomi¬ 
nal  mistress  of  the  home  she  had  so  long  called  her 
own. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  we  are  affected  by  those 
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changes  which  leave  us  still  occupants  of  our  accustomed 
places,  surrounded  by  the  same  familiar  objects,  and  in 
all  outward  circumstances  the  same. 

Morris  Clement  rode  gaily  away  from  the  door  of  his 
paternal  home,  never  again  to  find  it  a  home  to  him ; 
and  his  mother  turned  into  the  old  parlour  with  a  tear  in 
her  eye ;  but  yet  with  a  look  of  as  much  dignity,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  almost  as  complete,  as  when 
the  whole  premises  were  called  her  own.  Ruth  was  the 
only  one  who  really  felt  the  change,  and  she  felt  it  the 
more,  because  the  person  who  had  come  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  farm,  was  a  man  of  grave  and  distant  habits, 
who,  though  exceedingly  respectful  to  her  mother,  neither 
said  nor  did  anything  to  make  her  understand  that  he 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  be  there. 

“  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  new  master  of  Fearn- 
field  ?”  said  Rose  Middleton  to  her  friend,  one  day  as 
they  walked  over  the  fields  to  the  farm. 

“  Austin  Elliot,”  was  the  short  reply. 

“The  next  thing  I  must  ask,  is,  how  you  like  him?” 
continued  Rose,  “  for  you  seem  determined  to  tell  me 
nothing  unless  I  do  ask.” 

“  We  like  him,  of  course,”  replied  Ruth.  “  tie  is  a 
good  man,  I  believe,  and  reads  his  Bible  very  diligently.” 

“  And  it  follows,  of  course,  that  you  like  him  ?”  asked 
Rose,  laughing. 

“  It  ought  to  follow,”  said  Ruth,  “  but — ” 

“  But  what?  I  am  sure  there  is  something  about  him 
you  do  not  like.  Now,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter ;  for 
he  must  be  very  disagreeable,  if  you  do  not  like  him, 
when  he  is  so  good  ?” 

“  I  think,”  said  Ruth,  “  but  I  am  not  quite  sure — I 
think  he  is  cold-hearted  and  severe.” 
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“  In  what  way  ?” 

“  He  is  so  very  abstemious.  He  never  allows  him  • 
self  the  least  indulgence  that  can  be  done  without.” 

“  Does  he  never  drink  wine  V* 

“  No  ;  nor  even  beer.” 

“  What  a  stingy  man  he  must  be  !  But,  after  all, 
this  is  only  being  hard-hearted  to  himself.  Does  he  give 
nothing  away  ?” 

“  Yes ;  there  is  a  poor  old  woman  ill  in  the  lane,  to 
whom  he  sends  a  part  of  his  dinner  every  day.” 

“  Most  likely  for  ostentation,”  observed  Rose;  and  thus 
the  two  friends  amused  themselves  with  all  the  evidence 
they  could  bring  against  the  stranger,  until  they  reached 
the  door  of  the  farm-house,  when  Rose  looked  about  her 
with  some  curiosity,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  draw' 
her  own  conclusions  from  personal  observation. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Elliot  appeared,  and  when 
he  did,  the  sudden  start,  and  heightened  colour  on  the 
cheek  of  Rose,  betrayed  an  emotion  for  which  her  friend 
was  altogether  at  a  loss  to  account,  more  especially  as  the 
stranger  himself  appeared  unconscious  of  any  cause  for 
extraordinary  excitement. 

“  He  is  the  very  man,”  said  Rose  to  her  friend,  after 
having  made  an  excuse  for  calling  her  to  a  remote  part 
of  the  room. 

“  What  man?”  asked  Ruth. 

“  My  cattle-dealer,  if  you  like  to  call  him  so.” 

Impossible  !” 

“  The  very  same,  I  assure  you.  And  yet  he  does  not 
choose  to  know  me.” 

“  Perhaps  he  waits  until  you  choose  to  know  him.” 

“  Then  he  shall  wait  a  little  longer,”  said  Rose,  tossing 
back  her  shining  ringlets,  and  advancing  to  the  table  with 
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an  air  of  haughty  indifference,  for  she  was  really  piqued 
that  an  interview,  which  she  considered  as  bearing  so 
romantic  a  character,  should  have  been  already  forgotten, 
so  far  at  least  as  related  to  herself ;  and  if  her  woman’s 
heart  had  been  mor'e  deeply  fathomed,  there  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  found  concealed  in  some  of  its  recesses, 
a  very  natural  surprise  that  her  own  personal  charms 
should  have  made  so  slight  an  impression.  She  forgot, 
in  the  moment  of  her  wounded  vanity,  that  her  interview 
with  Mr.  Elliot  had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  delicacy 
on  his  part  forbade  his  public  recognition  of  her  as  a 
former  acquaintance,  unless  she  herself  had  given  him  to 
understand  that  such  recognition  would  be  agreeable. 

“  Does  Mr.  Elliot  ever  walk  out  with  you  V’  asked 
Rose,  looking  back  to  the  house  as  she  and  her  friend 
passed  out  of  the  garden,  to  pursue  their  evening  walk  to 
the  town. 

“  Never,”  said  Ruth,  and  dismissed  the  subject  with 
great  indifference,  for  she  was  thinking,  that  was  in  all 
probability  the  last  time  she  would  ever  accompany  Rose 
Middleton  back  to  her  father’s  house,  over  those  fields, 
and  along  those  grassy  pathways,  so  familiar  to  her  step 
that  she  could  almost  have  gone  blindfold  all  the  way. 
And  not  to  her  step  only,  for  the  sound  of  the  green¬ 
sward  beneath  her  foot,  the  song  of  the  blackbird  in  the 
hedge-row  tree,  the  scent  of  the  hawthorn,  and  the  rust¬ 
ling  of  the  thick  corn  as  she  passed  by,  were  all  parts  of 
that  home-feeling,  which,  to  an  isolated  being  like  herself, 
but  little  valued,  and  less  understood,  constituted  nearly 
all  her  little  portion  of  earthly  happiness. 

There  are  no  creatures  on  earth  so  indifferent,  inatten¬ 
tive,  and  apparently  heartless,  as  young  ladies  who  are 
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just  beginning  to  interest  themselves  in  what  is  called  an 
affair  of  the  heart. 

“  I  shall  be  in  London  this  day  next  week,”  said  Ruth. 

“  That  must  be  Mr.  Elliot !”  exclaimed  Rose  :  “  Look 
yonder  ;  who  else  can  it  be  ?” 

“  I  wonder  what  makes  my  brother  like  London  so 
much  better  than  the  country,”  observed  Ruth. 

“  Do  you  think  Mr.  Elliot  will  join  us,  if  we  go  that 
way  ?”  asked  Rose,  “  it  really  grows  very  late,  and  I  do 
not  half  like  that  shady  lane  after  the  sun  has  set.” 

“  We  can  go  by  the  public  road,”  said  Ruth,  smiling  : 
for  she  thought,  if  her  friend  was  afraid  in  consequence  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  what  was  to  become  of  her,  who 
had  all  her  steps  to  retrace  from  the  town  to  the  farm  ? 
It  was  not  the  habit  of  Rose,  however,  to  think  much 
about  anybody  but  herself ;  and  when  her  friend  bid  her 
good-night,  after  Mr.  Elliot  had  very  politely  joined  them, 
she  never  once  expressed  her  concern  that  she  should 
have  to  walk  home  alone. 

Ruth  Clement  had  not  expected,  still  less  had  she 
wished,  that  Mr.  Elliot  should  feel  the  slightest  anxiety 
about  her  safety  ;  yet  had  her  own  thoughts  been  less 
absorbing,  she  might  very  naturally  have  wondered  why 
a  gentleman  should  think  the  young  lady  who  had  but  a 
hundred  yards  to  go,  more  in  need  of  protection  than 
another  who  had  to  walk  a  mile.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  this  seeming  disproportion  in  the  attentions  of 
the  gentleman,  proved  equally  acceptable  to  both  friends; 
for  Ruth  was  fond  of  the  twilight  hour,  and  she  spent  so 
much  of  her  time  alone,  and  kept  so  many  of  her  thoughts 
to  herself,  that  solitude  and  silence  seemed  to  be  the 
clement  in  which  she  lived.  Still  there  was  on  this 
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occasion  a  more  than  usual  proportion  of  sadness  ming¬ 
ling  with  her  secret  thoughts.  It  is  so  melancholy  a  thing 
to  go  away  without  being  regretted,  that  there  is  but  one 
circumstance  in  life  which  can  weigh  against  it,  and  that 
is — to  return  without  a  welcome. 

“  I  don’t  wish  them  to  be  distressed,”  said  Ruth, 
speaking  her  feelings  aloud,  as  she  leaned  upon  the  stile 
that  was  nearest  home,  “  that  would  pain  me  very  much  ; 
but  I  should  like  somebody  to  be  a  little  sorry  that  I  am 
going  aw^ay.” 

Ruth  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  low  mournful  whine,  and 
looking  over  the  stile,  she  saw  in  the  pathway  her  brother’s 
dog,  which,  though  considered  his  property,  and  subject 
to  his  authority,  had  always  been  dependent  upon  her 
care  and  kindness.  And  now  it  seemed  almost  as  if  the 
poor  animal  had  a  presentiment  of  its  loss,  for  it  looked 
up  into  her  face  most  pitifully  ;  and  when  she  spoke  again, 
its  distress  burst  forth  into  a  perfect  howl. 

“  Poor  Die,”  said  Ruth,  “  will  nobody  care  for  you 
when  I  am  gone  ?”  and  seating  herself  upon  a  bank,  the 
dog  lay  down  beside  her  with  its  head  upon  her  lap,  and 
they  neither  of  them  stirred  from  the  spot  until  the  moon 
rose  above  the  orchard  trees  which  grew  around  the 
garden  at  Pearnfield. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening — the  air  so  pure  and  still, 
the  sky  so  serene,  and  the  wild  flowers  and  thickly  grow¬ 
ing  herbs  so  fresh  and  fragrant  with  the  dew — the  cattle 
■were  all  so  peacefully  at  rest,  the  village  sounds  so  hushed, 
while  the  sombre  woods  and  deep  shadows  of  scattered 
trees  which  lay  here  and  there  contrasted  with  the  white 
moonlight,  looked  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  beauty 
and  repose,  that  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  at 
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such  an  hour,  not  to  resign  the  mind  to  an  imaginary 
sense  of  the  strongly  prevailing  presence  of  goodness 
and  mercy,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  of  safety  and 
protection. 

“  I  should  never  be  afraid  in  the  country/’  thought 
Ruth  ;  yet  at  the  same  moment  she  belied  her  words  by 
starting  suddenly  from  the  ground,  at  the  sound  of  a 
brisk  footstep,  brushing  the  dew  from  the  grass  along  the 
pathway  to  the  stile. 

“  This  is  a  late  hour  for  you,  Miss  Clement, ”  said 
Austin  Elliot. 

“  It  is,”  replied  Ruth,  “  but  I  am  about  to  leave  the 
country  so  soon,  that  I  feel  anxious  to  enjoy  all  I  can  of 
it  both  by  day  and  night.” 

“  Your  friend  looks  delicate,  I  think,”  he  continued. 
“  Is  she  so  ?” 

ic  Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least  We  think  her  the  picture  of 
health.” 

“  Constitutions  like  hers  are  often  misunderstood,” 
observed  the  gentleman,  “  she  appeared  excessively 
fatigued  on  reaching  home.” 

“  You  need  not  be  under  any  apprehension  about 
that,”  replied  Ruth,  “  she  would  have  walked  back  again 
with  the  greatest  ease,  had  there  been  any  inducement 
for  doing  so.” 

“  Another  proof,”  said  the  gentleman,  somewhat  sul¬ 
lenly,  “  that  those  who  see  us  the  most  frequently,  are 
the  least  w'atchful  of  our  little  ailments.” 

“  I  do  assure  you  again,”  exclaimed  Ruth,  more 
earnestly,  “  that  Rose  Middleton  has  no  ailments  what¬ 
ever,  except  such  as  a  little  self-discipline  might  cor¬ 
rect.” 

“  I  would  ask  you  what  those  are,”  said  Austin  Elliot, 
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“  but  that  I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
make  a  friend  become  evidence  against  a  friend/’ 

“  You  ought,  at  any  rate,”  said  Ruth,  “  to  ask  me  for 
a  catalogue  of  her  virtues  first.” 

“  And  if  I  should  not  feel  more  pleasure  in  discover¬ 
ing  them  myself,  I  would.” 

“  But  are  you  sure  that  you  are  a  proper  judge  ?  Is 
there  not  a  remote  possibility,  that  your  perceptions, 
though  clear  on  other  subjects,  may  be  a  little  at  fault 
here  V9 

Whether  Austin  blushed  at  this  suggestion  or  not,  was 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  one  thing  was  evident,  from  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  that  he  felt  both  interest  and  pleasure  in 
the  turn  which  the  conversation  had  taken,  and  he  looked 
upon  Ruth  ever  afterwards  with  more  complacency  than 
he  had  done  before.  It  was  a  complacency,  however,  which 
arose  entirely  out  of  her  intimacy  with  Rose  ;  and  when, 
during  the  last  few  days  of  her  residence  in  the  country, 
those  precious  days  in  which  she  lingered  over  each 
familiar  object  as  if  regarding  it  for  the  last  time,  if  ever 
he  joined  her  in  her  walks,  or  was  in  any  way  brought 
into  contact  with  her,  his  conversation  invariably  turned 
upon  her  friend,  or  upon  the  minister’s  family  in  some 
way  or  other. 

At  last  the  eventful  morning  came,  on  which  Ruth 
Clement  was  to  take  leave  of  her  native  home,  and  to 
consign  herself  to  a  new  world  of  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
trials,  and  interests,  of  which  as  yet  she  knew  nothing. 
A  neighbour  of  Mrs.  Clement’s  who  was  going  to  town 
had  offered  to  take  charge  of  her  daughter,  and  Austin 
Elliot  accompanied  her  to  the  Middletons,  to  take  leave 
of  the  friends,  the  loss  of  whose  society  occasioned  her 
perhaps  more  real  regret  than  any  other  consideration. 
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And  Rose  too,”  said  Ruth  to  herself,  “  I  think  she 
will  be  sorry  at  last,  though  she  has  such  excellent  spirits, 
for  I  don’t  know  who  she  will  find  to  tell  her  secrets  to, 
when  I  am  gone.” 

Rose  Middleton,  however,  appeared  no  more  affected  by 
the  prospect  of  losing  her  friend,  than  she  would  have  done, 
had  her  mother’s  last  new  servant  been  about  to  go  away. 
Not  that  she  did  not  feel  the  value  of  so  docile  and  faith¬ 
ful  an  associate  in  all  her  thoughts  and  all  her  occupa¬ 
tions,  but,  from  the  cause  already  alluded  to,  her  mind 
was  pre-occupied  by  a  more  agreeable  subject,  and  she 
was  not  sure  that  her  face  would  look  quite  so  pretty  if 
she  allowed  herself  to  cry.  One  effort,  however,  she 
did  make —  the  last  which  even  pretended  friendship 
would  withhold — she  offered  to  accompany  her  friend  to 
the  coach,  and  her  bonnet  was  soon  put  on,  and  a  loose 
shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  she  was  walking  with  Ruth  and  Austin  Elliot  along 
the  street  towards  the  inn,  asking  a  number  of  common¬ 
place  questions,  without  once  waiting  for  a  reply. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel  from  whence  the  coach  was  to 
start,  the  party  discovered  that  they  should  still  have 
some  minutes  to  wait,  and  on  being  shown  into  a  little 
square  parlour  appropriated  to  the  admission  of  persons 
so  circumstanced,  Rose  declared  her  incapability  to  endure 
such  an  atmosphere  as  the  tobacco-smoke  and  the  spirits, 
of  the  night  before,  had  left  there. 

“  It  reminds  me,”  said  she,  “  that  I  want  a  bottle  of 
lavender  water;  I  will  just  step  over  to  Mr.  Jewin’s,  and 
be  with  you  again  in  a  moment.” 

It  was  impossible  for  Austin  to  allow  so  delicate  a  lady 
to  go  alone,  and  having  first  ascertained  that  all  the  boxes 
pertaining  to  Ruth  were  safe,  he  too  set  off  for  the  laven- 
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der  water,  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had 
been  engaged  on  such  an  errand. 

“  It  would  have  been  but  a  little  while  to  have  staid 
with  me,”  said  Ruth  to  herself,  as  she  stood  looking  out 
of  the  window,  where  the  horses  were  to  be  seen  already 
harnessed,  “  and  if  I,  who  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  such  pure  country  air,  could  bear  the  atmosphere  of 
this  room,  surely  Rose  might  have  done  so  too.” 

“  Is  this  your  luggage,  Miss  ?”  asked  the  porter, 
throwing  open  the  door  as  wide  as  it  would  go  ;  and  the 
kind  old  man  who  had  offered  to  take  charge  of  Ruth  to 
London,  just  then  coming  in,  she  was  soon  safely  seated 
beside  him  on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  without  any  inter¬ 
ference  from  other  friends.  As  the  vehicle,  with  all  the 
rush  and  rattle  which  usually  attend  the  commencement 
of  a  journey,  rolled  past  the  door  of  Mr.  Je win’s  shop, 
Rose  expressed  her  astonishment  and  grief  that  such  an 
accident  should  have  happened,  as  its  actually  starting 
before  she  had  chosen  her  favourite  scent,  and  running  to 
the  door,  she  waved  in  the  air  the  white  handkerchief, 
already  perfumed  with  half  the  odours  in  Mr.  Jewin’s 
shop ;  while  Austin,  who  was  really  grieved  at  his  own 
neglect,  stood  back,  and  did  not  appear  even  to  know 
that  the  coach  was  passing. 

“  It  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  see  me  off,”  was  the  mental  observation  made 
by  Ruth,  who  soon  lost  some  portion  of  the  poignancy  of 
her  grief  in  the  sensations  which  her  novel  situation 
excited.  Her  companion,  too,  though  a  homely  man, 
was  extremely  kind,  and  every  little  act  of  consideration 
shown  to  herself,  was  received  by  Ruth  with  a  degree  of 
gratitude  which  actually  made  her  happy  for  the  tii^. 

“  Is  this  London  ?”  she  asked,  with  a  simplicity  which 
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made  the  old  man  smile,  whenever  the  houses  began  to 
thicken  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  especially  when 
villas  and  ornamental  grounds  seemed  to  realize,  in  some 
degree,  the  high  ideas  she  had  formed  of  that  beauty  and 
splendour  which  she  had  heard  of  as  belonging  to  the 
great  metropolis,  and  which  she  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
why  her  brother  so  unhesitatingly  preferred  a  town  resi¬ 
dence  to  the  farm-house  at  Fearnfield 

“  Now  this  is  London,”  said  the  old  man  at  last,  when 
the  road  became  narrower,  the  houses  smaller,  and  more 
closely  hemmed  in  with  each  other,  and  the  population 
more  dense  and  dirty  ;  while  old  clothes  were  hung  about 
the  doors ;  and  greengrocers’  shops,  displaying  old  faded 
vegetables,  were  thrown  open  in  the  cellars  below. 

“  This  London !”  exclaimed  Ruth,  “  and  does  my 
brother  Morris  live  here  ?” 

“  Not  here,  exactly,”  replied  her  companion,  “  but  he 
breathes  the  same  air,  and  w7alks  past  such  places  as  these, 
every  day.” 

“  Impossible !”  exclaimed  Ruth  again,  “  why,  I  don’t 
think  I  can  breathe  here  at  all.  The  air  is  like  that  of 
a  room  just  svrept,  before  the  dust  has  settled  ;  and  the 
people  look  as  if  neither  they  nor  their  clothes  had  been 
washed  for  six  months.” 

“  If  everybody  and  everything  in  London  was  washed 
to-night,”  observed  the  countryman,  “it  would  look  pretty 
much  the  same  to-morrow.” 

“And  does  my  brother  Morris  live  here  ?”  exclaimed 
Ruth  again,  less  concerned  about  her  own  destination, 
than  astonished  at  the  choice  of  one  whom  she  had 

i 

always  associated  in  her  youthful  fancy  with  what  was 
most  refined,  and  most  elevated  above  the  gross  and 
vulgar  requirements  and  occupations  of  human  life.  Nor 
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was  her  wonder  at  all  abated  by  the  increase  of  noise, 
and  bustle,  and  tumult  into  which  they  entered,  as  the 
well-accustomed  horses  threaded  their  way,  and  drew  the 
rattling  vehicle  along  streets  so  densely  filled,  that  from 
the  bird’s-eye  view  which  the  situation  of  Ruth  com¬ 
manded,  to  pass  along  them  at  all  seemed  nothing  less 
than  a  miracle. 

“  Is  any  one  to  meet  you  ?”  asked  the  old  man  on  their 
alighting  from  the  coach. 

“  No,”  replied  Ruth.  “  My  mother  thought  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  see  me  into  a  coach,  and  tell 
the  driver  where  to  go.  Rut  I  will  settle  with  you  first, 
if  you  please,  for  I  think  you  have  paid  fbr  me  all  the 
way.” 

“  We’ll  see  about  that,”  said  the  countryman.  “  This 
hair  trunk,  you  say,  is  yours — and  this  ?” 

“  All  these,”  said  Ruth,  and  she  stood  beside  them  as 
directed,  until  her  companion  brought  a  coach  from  an 
adjoining  street,  into  which  he  saw  them  safely  stowed, 
after  which  he  took  the  hand  of  Ruth,  who  looked  at  him 
inquiringly,  as  if  to  ask  whether  they  were  not  to  part 
there.  He  understood  her  look,  and  answering,  “  I  don’t 
lose  sight  of  you  until  I  see  the  door  at  No.  2;”  he  half 
lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

“  As  to  the  matter  of  settlement,”  said  he,  going  direct 
to  the  point  which  Ruth  had  most  at  heart,  “  you  need 
not  mention  that  again,  for  it  is  not  my  practice  to  come 
to  London  empty-handed  ;  and  I  know  the  circumstances 
of  your  mother,  and  yours  too  ;  so  no  nonsense  about  the 
money.  I  can  afford  it  better  than  you  can,  anyhow  ; 
and  you  will  find  use  enough  in  this  great  Babel  for  all 
you  have  got  in  your  purse.  I  only  wish  it  may  be 
reason,  and  not  folly,  that  calls  it  forth.” 
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Ruth,  of  course,  remonstrated  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Her  friend  only  repeated,  he  had  daughters  of  his  own, 
and  good  girls  too ;  and  he  wished,  if  ever  they  were  in 
need  of  it,  that  some  old  man,  like  himself,  might  pay 
their  way  as  willingly  as  he  did  hers  that  day. 

“  Not  to  this  great  city,  either,”  he  added,  “for  it’s  a 
dangerous  place,  my  dear,  that  you  have  chosen  to  set 
up  in.” 

“  Oh  !  do  not  call  it  choosing,”  said  Ruth,  for  she  felt, 
and  felt  bitterly,  the  repulsion  of  everything  she  saw. 
“  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it,  but — ” 

“  Well,  well,  I  know  all  about  it,”  said  the  old  man 
again.  “  Your  mother  told  me  everything  ;  and  for  all 
she  smoothed  the  matter  over,  by  saying  it  was  your 
choice,  that  you  had  a  turn  for  millinery — and  all  that, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  was  rather  hard  upon  you  tt* 
send  you  here.” 

“  Whatever  you  think,”  exclaimed  Ruth,  “  do  not  call 
it  hard  to  me.  I  am  trying  every  day,  and  every  hour, 
not  to  think  it  so,  and  I  have  difficulty  enough  without 
any  one  making  it  worse.” 

“  Yes ;  and  you  will  have  more  difficulty  still,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,”  continued  her  companion,  for  he  was  no  philo¬ 
sopher,  nor  acquainted  with  the  nice  art  of  accommodating 
the  mind  to  circumstances,  when  circumstances  cannot  be 
accommodated  to  the  mind  ;  thus  the  only  means  of  con¬ 
solation  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  besides  that  of 
his  powerful  help,  was  the  expression  of  his  no  less 
powerful  sympathy  ;  and  in  giving  utterance  to  that,  he 
plunged  into  every  difficulty,  and  dived  to  the  bottom  of 
every  trial,  until  the  case  he  kindly  intended  to  amelio¬ 
rate,  always  became  worse  instead  of  better  under  his 
treatment. 
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“  And  now/'  said  be,  as  the  hackney-coach  proceeded 
through  street  after  street,  all  apparently  interminable, 
“  yon  behold  the  great  whirlpool  of  human  wickedness 
into  which  you  have  thrown  yourself,  or  rather  into  which 
your  friends  have  thrown  you.  Look  at  that  man.  Do 
you  see  those  women  ?  I  need  not  tell  you  to  beware  of 
such.  It  is  the  seemingly  respectable  of  whom  you  must 
learn  to  be  afraid — the  prettily  dressed  poor  girls — the 
young  men  who  would  take  you  out  on  Sundays,  and 
treat  you  with  their  masters’  money and  thus  he  went 
on,  until  Ruth  began  to  fear  she  was  entering  a  perfect 
den  of  iniquity,  in  which  no  one  would  be  able  to  show 
her  any  good  ;  and  she  at  last  ventured  to  ask  in  whom 
she  was  to  trust  ? 

“  You  have  a  Bible,  I  dare  say,”  said  the  old  man. 
“  You  will  read  there  of  One  whom  you  may  trust,  and 
trust  with  safety ;  and  the  oftener  you  refer  to  that  blessed 
book,  the  happier  and  the  better  it  will  be  for  you. — But 
stop,  my  good  fellow,”  he  called  out  from  the  window, 
“  don’t  you  see  that  this  is  the  place?” 

The  driver  now  pulled  up  his  horses  exactly  opposite 
the  front  parlour  window  of  Mrs.  Prickett’s  house,  where, 
instead  of  alighting,  the  countryman  continued  with  his 
head  thrust  from  the  window  of  the  coach,  making  every 
observation  he  could  upon  the  outside  of  the  habitation, 
which  might  lead  to  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  actual 
state  of  things  within. 

“  The  young  women  work  in  the  cellar,  I  see,”  was 
the  remark  with  which  he  drew  back,  and  at  that  instant 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  bustling  servant-maid,  while 
the  lady  of  the  house  herself,  all  ribbons  and  smiles,  stood 
in  the  entrance,  to  curtsy  in,  as  she  expected,  a  newly 
arrived  customer.  It  was  with  evident  chagrin  she  learned 
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what  kind  of  arrival  she  had  been  so  much  on  the  alert 
to  meet.  And  the  servant-maid,  too,  grew  tardy  in  her 
movements,  as  one  package  after  another  was  handed  to 
her  by  the  coachman  ;  and  altogether  there  was  as  little 
appearance  of  welcome  to  poor  Ruth,  as  if  she  had  been 
one  of  those  packages  herself. 

“  Good-by  to  you,  child,”  said  the  old  man,  brushing 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat  across  his  eyes.  “  I  don’t  like  all 
this  ;  but  I  must  not  make  a  child  of  myself.  It  is  no 
business  of  mine.” 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone  ;  and  Ruth,  wholly 
at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  herself  so  as  to  lit  into  her  new 
situation,  was  conducted  up  stairs  to  a  little  room  con¬ 
taining  no  other  furniture  than  a  bed  and  a  few  boxes,  on 
the  highest  of  which  was  placed  a  crazy  looking-glass, 
which  made  one  side  of  every  unlucky  countenance 
reflected  in  it  appear  longer  than  the  other. 

Poor  Ruth!  how  she  did  loathe  the  aspect  of  every¬ 
thing  around  her.  And  then  the  tea  that  was  brought 
out — -no  milk,  for  the  family  had  had  their  tea,  and  the 
three  drops  of  milk  which  remained  over  and  above,  had 
been  given  to  the  cat.  How  different  was  this  tea  to  the 
plentiful  table  Ruth  had  often  felt  so  proud  and  so  happy 
to  set  out  at  Fearnfield  !  It  was  not  for  herself,  however, 
that  she  cared  for  these  things,  and  therefore  this  trial, 
as  well  as  many  others,  was  rendered  endurable  by  the 
reflection  that  her  mother  and  Morris  wrere  not  sharing 
it  with  her — that  she  had  the  pain  of  it  all  to  herself,  and 
that  v/hatever  she  might  suffer,  she  had  the  satisfaction 
of  suffering  for  them. 

And  Ruth  had  need  of  this  satisfaction,  for  there  is 
perhaps  no  creature  upon  earth  more  pitiable  than  the 
dressmaker’s  apprentice  in  a  great  city,  especially  where 
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they  are  far  from  their  own  friends,  and  are  expected,  as 
the  frequent  rule  is,  to  turn  out  on  Sundays,  and  to  leave 
the  best  dinner,  and  the  best  room,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  employers  and  their  friends.  There  is  a  vulgarity, 
too,  to  which  Ruth  Clement  found  herself  but  too  sensi¬ 
tive  in  this  kind  of  life  in  London,  of  which  the  dwellers 
in  the  country  know  nothing.  Amongst  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  the  town  residence,  and  the  country  seat,  pre¬ 
sent  very  little  difference  of  occupation,  association,  or 
interest ;  but  in  the  lower,  the  case  is  widely  different ; 
and  the  very  same  grade  whose  leading  characteristic  is 
vulgarity  in  the  one,  is  rusticity  or  homeliness  in  the 
other.  It  is  even  so  with  childhood.  The  very  same 
boy  who,  in  the  outskirts  of  his  native  village,  would 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  youthful  appetite  with  black¬ 
berries  from  the  hedgerow  in  the  green  lanes,  would 
stand  in  the  crowded  streets  of  London,  watching  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  eat  buns  and  bon-bons,  through 
the  window  of  a  confectioner’s  shop  ;  and  the  little  girl 
who,  in  her  father’s  orchard  would  prick  daisies  upon  a 
sprig  of  hawthorn  to  make  a  mimic  tree  in  full  blossom, 
would  place  the  cast-off  flowers  of  her  mother’s  mistress 
in  her  own  bonnet,  and  strut  the  juvenile  coquette  along 
the  streets  of  London,  The  case  runs  parallel  through¬ 
out.  He  who  descants  upon  the  state  of  the  times,  seated 
in  a  “  fancy  tin  arbour,”  inhaling  the  smoke  of  London, 
talks  about  the  size  of  his  quartern  loaf,  and  the  price  of 
his  pint  of  beer  ;  while  the  man  of  the  same  grade  dis¬ 
cussing  these  subjects  in  the  country,  stretches  his  eye 
over  the  rich  meadows  and  the  wide  fields  of  waving 
corn  which  bound  his  horizon,  and,  glorying  in  the  aspect 
of  the  country  which  he  calls  his  own,  declares  that  he 
must  have  a  daring  mind  indeed,  who  would  presume  to 
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trample  on  the  rights,  or  restrain  the  liberties  of  a  people 
so  privileged,  so  fearless,  and  so  noble,  as  those  who  bear 
the  honoured  name  of  Englishmen. 

Ruth  Clement,  though  possessing  all  the  simplicity  of 
a  country  girl,  and  in  her  own  character  humble  in  the 
extreme,  was  perfectly  alive  to  this  peculiar  change  in 
her  circumstances  ;  and  much  as  she  felt  the  loss  of  all 
she  had  ever  loved,  she  felt  perhaps  more  keenly  the 
humiliation  of  being  so  entirely  associated  with  a  class  of 
persons  whose  minds  and  feelings  were  as  far  below  the 
general  tone  of  hers,  as  the  outward  aspect  of  the  pea¬ 
sant’s  life  is  below  that  of  the  sovereign  on  his  throne. 
Still  there  was  one  source  of  consolation  left  for  Ruth,  of 
which  she  was  not  slow  to  avail  herself ;  for  she  was  not  a 
person  to  sink  under  a  trouble  of  mere  feeling,  when  the 
comfort  of  acting,  and  acting  generously,  was  left  to  her  ; 
and  on  the  first  moment  of  liberty  being  granted  her, 
she  hastened  to  her  brother’s  lodgings,  determined  to 
relieve  some  of  those  pressing  necessities  about  which  she 
had  heard  him  speak  so  often  and  so  earnestly  to  her 
mother,  by  placing  in  his  hands  the  money,  which,  but 
for  the  kindness  of  her  companion  from  the  country, 
would  have  been  expended  in  her  journey  to  London. 
She  was  anxious,  too,  to  see  again  that  familiar  face  which 
had  filled  her  youthful  fancy  with  the  highest  ideas  she  had 
ever  formed  of  manly  beauty.  She  was  anxious  to  hear 
the  sound  of  a  voice  associated  with  all  her  dearest  house¬ 
hold  recollections ;  she  was  anxious  to  speak  even  the 
pleasant  names  of  long  known,  and  beloved  things — 
though  never  loved  so  fondly  as  now,  when  a  barrier  of 
such  entire  separation  seemed  to  be  built  up  between  her 
and  them,  that  she  must  be  content  to  speak  in  a  new 
language  in  order  to  be  understood. 
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“But  Morris  will  understand  me,”  she  said  many  times 
to  herself,  as  she  threaded  her  new,  and,  to  her,  difficult 
way  along  the  streets  of  London.  “  Perhaps  he  may 
have  heard  from  my  mother,  and  then  I  shall  hear  all 
about  them;”  for  Ruth  had  accustomed  herself  to  that 
homely  expression,  which  includes  all  familiar  domestic 
and  household  associations  under  this  simple  word.  Thus 
if  they  were  well  and  happy,  it  was  enough  for  her ;  or, 
if  she  herself  was  fortunate  enough  to  give  satisfaction 
to  them,  it  was  the  highest  point  of  her  earthly  ambition ; 
and  yet  if  she  had  been  asked  to  sum  up  the  various  items 
included  by  her  mental  calculations  in  this  comprehensive 
monosyllable,  it  is  possible  she  would  not  have  ceased 
without  enumerating  all  the  dumb  animals,  and  many  of 
the  plants,  'which  had  been  alike  the  objects  of  her  affec¬ 
tion,  and  the  subjects  of  her  care. 

Arrived  at  her  brother’s  lodgings,  Ruth  Clement  was 
a  little  surprised  to  find  them  in  a  handsome,  and  what 
she  supposed  must  be  a  very  expensive,  street.  The 
door,  too,  was  one  of  which  she  scarcely  dared  to  lift  the 
knocker,  from  a  nervous  apprehension  of  who  or  what 
her  summons  might  bring.  A  little  boy  who  filled  the 
office  of  porter,  and  whose  appearance  she  thought  would 
have  been  much  improved  by  a  good  wholesome  wash, 
relieved  her  mind  from  all  further  apprehension,  by 
answering  that  Mr.  Clement  was  at  home,  and  by  walk¬ 
ing  before  her  up  a  lofty  flight  of  stairs,  and  opening  the 
door  of  a  handsomely  furnished  sitting-room,  where  a 
young  gentleman  in  an  elegant  morning  dress  was  read¬ 
ing  the  paper,  while  a  late  breakfast  stood  untasted  beside 
him.  Ruth  thought  at  first  that  it  could  not  really  be 
her  brothei1,  because,  though  she  had  sent  in  her  name, 
he  gave  no  sign  of  recognition,  until  the  boy  had  again 
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retreated,  and  closed  the  door.  Morris  then  knit  his 
brows,  and,  looking  very  angrily  at  his  sister,  said— 
“  What  upon  earth  has  brought  you  here  ?” 

“  1  came,”  replied  Ruth,  not  unaccustomed  to  this 
mode  of  treatment,  and  therefore  not  so  easily  repelled 
by  it  as  some  others  might  have  been — “  I  came  to  bring 
you  a  little  money  which  I  have  to  spare.” 

Morris  laughed  a  short  laugh,  as  people  do  who  are  not 
altogether  displeased,  and  who  yet  feel  an  utter  contempt 
for  the  smallness  and  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  afforded  or  proposed. 

Your  money  is  all  very  well,”  said  he,  “  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  you  must  not  be  coming  here  at  any  time  when 
it  suits  you  ;  that  will  never  do.” 

“Whvnot?”  asked  Ruth,  with  her  accustomed  sim- 
plicity. 

“  In  the  first  place,”  replied  her  brother,  “  I  must  not 
have  it  known  that  you  are  my  sister  ;  and  in  the  next,  I 
have  no  wish  that  you  should  be  exposed  to  the  remarks 
which  would  naturally  fall  upon  a  young  woman  in  your 
situation  going  in  and  out  of  a  boarding-house  for  young 
gentlemen.” 

“  In  my  situation  ?”  asked  Ruth,  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  peculiar  considerations  that  situation 
involved. 

“  Yes,  in  your  situation,  as  a  dressmaker’s  apprentice,” 
was  the  unhesitating  reply. 

The  tone  and  manner  with  which  these  words  were 
spoken,  unravelled  the  whole  secret  to  the  comprehension 
of  Ruth.  She  not  only  understood,  but  felt  it  all  ;  and 
falling  back  to  a  wider  distance  from  her  brother,  she 
cast  a  suspicious  glance  around  the  room,  as  if  to  ascertain 
that  their  interview  was  without  a  witness. 
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“  I  know  what  you  mean  now,”  said  she,  looking  a 
little  paler  than  before  ;  “  I  perfectly  understand  that  I 
have  fallen  into  a  lower  grade,  and  that  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  I  was  your  sister.” 

Ruth  Clement  could  command  her  feelings  no  longer. 
In  that  great  world  of  strangers  to  which  she  had  con¬ 
signed  herself,  where  all  had  been  so  repulsive,  so  deso¬ 
late,  and  so  uncompanionable  to  her,  her  brother  had 
been  her  all ;  and  the  hope  of  seeing  him,  though  but 
for  a  transient  interview  now  and  then,  had  appeared  like 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  through  an  atmosphere  of  clouds,  in 
the  prospect  which  her  miserable  life  in  London  presented 
to  her  view. 

“  I  would  not  come  often/’  said  she,  weeping  bitterly, 
“  I  would  not  come  when  you  had  company,  nor  call  you 
my  brother  at  all.” 

“  Nonsense !”  said  Morris,  as  much  vexed  with  the 
reasonableness  of  her  sorrow,  as  with  the  sorrow  itself ; 
“  Don’t  speak  so  loud;  that  boy  knows  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  but  his  own.” 

“  But  you  cannot  mean  it,”  said  Ruth,  for  hers  was 
the  effort  of  despair,  “  you  cannot  mean  that  I  am  to  live 
always  with  those  people,  and  work  from  morning  till 
night  in  that  dark  room  of  theirs,  and  never  see  vou — 
never.” 

“  I  do  mean  it,  though,”  said  her  brother,  “  for  it  would 
never  do  to  have  you  here,  and  behaving  in  this  way.”. 

“  Oh  Morris  !”  exclaimed  Ruth,  'with  her  hands  clasped 
together,  “  I  have  so  loved  you.” 

Morris  opened  the  newspaper,  and  began  a  fresh  page; 
but  though  the  debates  in  parliament  at  that  time  ran 
high,  he  glanced  over  the  columns  without  knowing  who 
had  spoken,  or  to  what  effect.  And  there  stood  that 
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mute  girl,  with  her  eyes  riveted  upon  his  countenance,  for 
she  believed  herself  to  be  gazing  on  his  beauty  for  the 
last  time  ;  and  while  perfectly  convinced  in  her  own  mind 
of  what  was  to  be  her  doom,  she  waited,  like  a  criminal 
at  the  bar,  for  the  passing  of  her  final  sentence. 

Quicker  a  thousand  times  than  any  language  can 
describe,  strange  thoughts,  and  stranger  feelings,  were 
passing  through  the  mind  of  the  man  who  could  thus 
drive  from  him  the  only  being  who  really  loved  him,  in 
that  great  theatre  of  action  in  which  he  found  his  only 
enjoyment.  There  was  something  desolate  in  the  sensa¬ 
tion  with  which  this  act  was  accompanied,  even  to  him, 
and  he  was  unnerved  and  unhappy  in  every  way.  Unfitted 
in  his  own  character  to  bear  either  disappointment  or 
defeat,  he  had  lately  had  to  struggle  against  both,  and 
every  night,  but  especially  the  night  preceding  his  inter¬ 
view  with  his  sister,  found  him  lost  to  every  recollection 
that  could  either  give  him  pain  or  pleasure.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  every  morning  he  was  overcome  with 
increasing  weakness  and  irritability  :  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  struggled  with  impatience  against  every 
encroachment  upon  his  own  time,  or  opposition  to  his  own 
will ;  on  the  other,  he  was  sometimes  startled  into  a  sudden 
susceptibility  of  feeling,  from  causes  which  his  prouder 
nature  would  have  regarded  as  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
momenfs  consideration.  Thus  he  would  gladly  have 
dismissed  his  sister  without  another  word,  but  strove  in 
vain  for  nerve  to  do  so;  for  in  connection  with  the  humble 
pleading  tones  of  her  familiar  voice,  came  back  such 
recollections  of  their  infancy,  such  glimpses  of  what  hope 
then  promised  him,  and  such  a  cold  dark  picture  of  what 
experience  had  actually  realized,  that  even  his  heart  was 
melted,  and,  turning  towards  his  sister,  he  gave  her  one 
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kind  look,  which  brought  her  in  an  instant,  with  all  her 
tears  and  all  her  tenderness,  within  his  arms. 

“  You  must  not  take  it  hardly,  Ruth,”  said  he,  “  if  I 
still  persist  in  what  I  have  said.  It  is  the  necessity  of 
circumstances,  not  of  inclination.” 

“  Oh  think  not  of  it !”  exclaimed  Ruth.  “  I  was  selfish 
and  unreasonable  to  say  what  I  did.  I  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  and  agree  to  what  you  propose.  I  will  neither 
trouble  you,  nor  think  hardly  of  you,  for  telling  me  to 
keep  awray.” 

“  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,”  said  Morris,  who 
still  kept  his  arm  round  his  sister’s  waist ;  and  so  precious 
to  her  was  that  embrace,  that  she  kissed  his  high  forehead, 
and  pressed  her  cheek  upon  his  head,  as  if  she  had  indeed 
been  about  to  part  with  him  for  ever.” 

“  Dear  Morris,”  she  said,  in  a  timid  voice,  but  clasp¬ 
ing  her  arms  more  closely  round  his  neck,  “  there  is  just 
one  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you  before  I  go.” 

“  Well,  child,  what  is  it  ?” 

Do  you  ever  read  your  Bible  now  V* 

“  Not  very  often.” 

“  Do  you  ever  pray  V* 

“  Never.” 

“  And  don’t  you  think  it  is  a  fearful  thing  in  this  great 
city  to  live  amongst  so  much  wdckedness,  and  so  much 
temptation,  without  ever  asking  our  heavenly  Father  to 
keep  you  safe  ?” 

“  It  is  ;  but  I  feel  more  afraid  to  pray,  than  I  am  to 
live  without  it.” 

“  Perhaps  you  have  some  darling  sin  you  do  not  wash 
to  give  up,  and  therefore  you  cannot  ask  a  blessing  on 
what  you  wish,  or  wdiat  you  do.” 
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“  I  am  afraid  I  am  all  sin,  and  folly,  and  wretched¬ 
ness.” 

“  Are  you  really  unhappy,  Morris  V*  said  his  sister, 
and  with  her  hands  clasped  together,  and  pressed  gently 
upon  his  head,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  her  voice,  and 
poured  forth  such  a  prayer  as  well  might  have  awakened 
a  response  from  a  heart  more  hardened  than  his  own. 
After  this  her  spirit  appeared  more  calm,  more  subdued 
to  the  trials  of  her  lot,  and,  pressing  upon  his  brow  a  fare¬ 
well  kiss,  as  gently  as  if  it  had  been  upon  the  cheek  of  a 
sleeping  infant,  she  passed  almost  silently  away  from  his 
apartment,  and  traced  back  her  melancholy  steps  along 
the  public  street. 
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Of  all  the  days  in  the  week  which  Ruth  Clement  had 
looked  forward  to,  as  holding  out  the  most  precious  pro¬ 
mise  of  intercourse  with  her  brother,  the  Sabbath  was 
that  upon  which  she  most  fondly  calculated.  It  was  also 
that  in  which  she  felt  most  in  need  of  friendly  companion¬ 
ship,  for  on  that  day  of  the  week  alone,  she  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  expected,  to  absent  herself  from  the  family 
in  whose  social  hours  she  was  a  welcome  participator, 
only  so  long  as  she  contributed  by  her  industry  to  make 
those  hours  more  easy  and  comfortable  to  the  present 
proprietors  of  her  time  and  talents. 

On  the  Sabbath  day,  then,  Ruth  generally  made  as 
long  a  journey  as  she  could  to  some  place  of  worship, 
distant  from  the  city,  in  order  to  use  up  her  spare  time, 
and  also  to  walk  off  a  little  of  the  weariness  which  her 
sedentary  occupations  occasioned.  It  was,  however,  a 
lonely  sort  of  heartless  task,  to  pass  unattended  along  so 
many  streets,  amongst  so  many  strangers  unconcerned 
in  all  which  belonged  to  her,  and  unacquainted  with  her 
very  existence,  except  as  an  atom  of  the  moving  mass 
before  them. 

It  was  many  weeks  after  the  interview  described 
between  Ruth  and  her  brother,  when  she  sallied  forth 
one  morning  to  spend  this  kind  of  solitary  day,  though 
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she  had  been  on  this  occasion  invited  to  dine  with  a 
friendly  woman,  whose  grade  in  society  was  just  such  as 
to  render  her  not  above  showing  hospitality  to  a  dress¬ 
maker’s  apprentice.  Though  a  good  woman,  Ruth  had 
fewr  thoughts  in  common  with  her ;  and  though  kind  to 
one  whom  she  looked  upon  as  a  poor  friendless  young 
woman,  Ruth  felt  no  great  alacrity  in  joining  her  family 
circle.  She,  therefore,  loitered  on  her  way,  and  stopping 
upon  one  of  the  bridges,  amused  herself  with  watching 
a  party  of  pleasure  set  sail  in  a  gaily  painted  boat,  while 
she  repeated  almost  audibly  the  following  stanzas  of  a 
beautiful  Scotch  ballad — 

“  There’s  nae  place  like  our  ain  hame  ; 

Oh  !  I  wish  that  I  was  there!  — 

There’s  nae  hame  like  our  ain  hame, 

To  be  met  wi’  ony  where  ! — 

And  oh  !  that  I  were  back  again, 

To  our  farm  and  fields  so  green  ; 

And  heard  the  tongues  o’  my  ain  folk, 

And  was  what  I  hae  been  !” 

The  whole  of  these  verses,  though  describing  the 
situation  of  an  imaginary  character,  possessed  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  charm  to  the  mind  of  Ruth  ;  for  there  is  a  mys¬ 
terious  consolation  in  thinking  that  other  individuals 
have  even  pictured  to  themselves  the  sorrows  from 
which  we  are  suffering ;  and  as  Ruth  bent  over  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  to  hide  her  face  from  the  passers* 
by,  her  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  into  the  heedless  stream 
which  hurried  on  its  way  below. 

The  sound  of  music  from  the  pleasure-boat,  which 
had  at  first  attracted  her  attention,  now  disturbed  the 
reverie  of  Ruth  ;  and,  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  pass¬ 
ing  on,  she  still  turned  her  head  towards  the  merry  party, 
willing  to  have  it  supposed  by  any  who  might  have 
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observed  her  loitering  and  strange  attitude,  that  she  was 
only  amusing  herself  with  the  amusement  of  others.  The 
look,  which  had,  at  first,  been  one  of  pretended  interest, 
became,  however,  as  real  as  it  seemed ;  for  the  eye  of 
Ruth,  ever  quick  and  true  to  early  impressions,  suddenly 
caught  the  tall  figure  of  her  brother  in  the  boat,  while 
she  could  discover  from  his  countenance  that  he  was 
laughing,  and  looking  as  happy  as  the  rest. 

“  Poor  Morris !”  said  Ruth,  more  sorry  for  her  bro¬ 
ther’s  present  mirth,  than  she  had  been  for  his  sadness 
on  the  preceding  day  ;  “  poor  Morris !  is  this,  then,  the 
way  in  which  you  can  laugh  off  all  your  anxiety,  and  all 
your  compunction  V 9 

Ruth  thought,  too,  if  her  brother’s  debts  were  so  very 
pressing,  it  was  a  pity  he  should  be  spending  his  money 
on  amusements  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  hour,  which  then 
struck  from  the  surrounding  churches,  reminded  her 
that  she  had  lingered  already  too  long  ;  and  she  endea¬ 
voured,  through  the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  atone  for 
her  momentary  neglect,  by  concentrating  her  thoughts 
in  a  more  than  usual  manner,  and  fixing  them  upon  the 
solemn  services  of  the  Sabbath. 

It  was  at  rather  a  date  hour  that  evening  when  Ruth 
Clement  retraced  her  steps  to  the  city ;  nor  had  she 
thought  so  much  of  her  brother’s  present  situation,  as 
of  his  character  and  conduct  in  general ;  when,  on 
reaching  the  bridge  again,  from  whence  she  had  seen 
the  gay  party  setting  out  on  their  excursion,  the  whole 
scene  rushed  back  upon  her  mind,  and  she  invo¬ 
luntarily  stopped,  if  not  actually  to  see,  to  think  and 
conjecture  what  might  be  the  circumstances  attending 
his  return.  Ruth  had  scarcely  paused,  however,  before 
the  gathering  of  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  along  the  side 
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of  the  river,  attracted  her  attention  ;  and,  far  In  the  dis¬ 
tance,  she  discovered  two  boats,  evidently  vying  with 
each  other  in  the  speed  with  which  they  cut  through  the 
water. 

It  requires  very  little  to  call  together  a  crowd  in 
London— very  little  to  awaken,  anywhere,  in  the  minds 
of  the  idle  and  the  thoughtless,  that  vulgar  emulation 
which  aims  at  pre-eminence  in  folly  or  vice ;  and  thus 
the  throng  of  spectators  increased,  and  the  two  boats 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  the  dash  of  their  oars  wnuld 
have  been  lizard  by  Ruth,  but  for  the  roll  of  carriages 
immediately  beside  her,  and  the  general  hum  of  the 
great  multitude,  of  which  she  formed  an  undistinguished 
Item. 

At  last,  a  shout  was  heard,  and  there  was  a  splash — a 

struggle— while  the  nearest  boat  rocked  on  one  side, 

and  the  rowers  stooped  over ;  and  then,  while  they  ceased 

from  their  labours,  they  seemed  to  be  looking  after 

something:  that  was  left  behind.  Another  shout  sue- 
© 

ceeded  to  the  first,  and  both  the  boats  put  back,  and 
rested  on  their  oars,  while  some  of  the  men  could  be  seen 
making  up  a  coil  of  ropes,  and  standing,  as  if  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  throw  it  to  any  spot  that  might  be  indicated  by 
others. 

Ruth  did  not  at  first  feel  any  apprehension  about  what 
had  happened.  She  thought  it  might  have  been  a  hat, 
a  coat,  or  even  a  dog,  which  had  fallen  overboard  ;  but, 
suddenly,  she  seemed  to  be  impelled  by  a  kind  of  irre¬ 
sistible  necessity  to  hasten  to  the  spot ;  and,  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  of  such  deadly  paleness,  that  those  who  looked 
into  her  face,  drew  back  astonished,  and  made  way  for 
her  to  pass,  she  threaded  her  wray  along  the  river-side, 
not  once  looking  to  the  right  hand,  or  the  left,  but  keep- 
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mg  her  eye  fixed  steadily  upon  one  particular  point,  she 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  thickest  of 
the  crowd,  and  in  standing  directly  opposite  to  where  one 
of  the  boats  was  about  to  approach  the  land.  Nor  was 
it  difficult  for  Ruth  to  discover,  by  the  exclamations  of 
the  crowd,  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  had  occurred. 
“  We  could  have  saved  him,  too,’*  said  many  voices  at 
once,  “  but” — and  Ruth  knew  perfectly  well,  without 
any  of  their  coarse  unfeeling  descriptions,  what  was  the 
reason  why  the  sufferer  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
saved.  She  knew,  for  by  this  time  the  lifeless  form  of 
her  brother  had  been  lifted  out  of  the  boat ;  and  while 
many  crowded  round  to  see  the  tall  and  manly  youth 
who  had  met  with  this  untimely  fate,  Ruth  was  the  only 
one  who  claimed,  or  who  wished  to  claim,  kindred  or 
association  with  the  deceased. 

“  Take  him,”  said  Ruth,  in  a  tone  and  attitude  of 
command  unusual  to  her  ;  when,  suddenly  recollecting 
that  she  had  neither  home  nor  shelter  in  that  vast  city, 
nor  means  of  procuring  either,  she  wrung  her  hands  with 
an  exclamation  of  wildness  and  distraction,  which  made 
the  police  press  near  her,  and  question  her  about  her 
residence,  and  her  name.  Thus,  though  prepared  in 
some  measure  for  her  great  calamity,  Ruth  was  entirely 
overcome  by  the  lesser.  Besides  which,  her  mighty 
grief  was  sacred  in  itself.  It  was  also  one  in  which  that 
gazing  crowd  had  nothing  in  common  ;  and,  therefore,  she 
had  locked  it  in  her  heart,  scarcely  conscious  of  its  real 
magnitude,  and  waiting  only  for  the  time  when  she  might 
be  alone,  to  ascertain  its  full  extent;  but  the  sudden  sense 
of  poverty  and  loneliness  which  came  upon  her,  with  the 
conviction  that  she  had  not  where  to  bury  her  dead,  was 
what  she  was  wholly  unprepared  for ;  and  such  was  her 
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distress,  and  such  her  inability  to  devise  any  means  to 
relieve  her  melancholy  dilemma,  that  suspicions  ran 
amongst  the  crowd  of  her  not  being  quite  herself ;  and 
strange  stories  were  soon  set  afloat  about  her  connection 
with  the  young  man  who  had  been  drowned. 

All  these,  however,  even  had  they  reached  the  ear  of 
Ruth,  would  have  affected  her  but  little,  so  deeply  was 
her  attention  absorbed  in  the  means  which  public  bene¬ 
volence  employed  for  the  restoration  of  her  brother’s 
life;  but  in  vain  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  senseless 
breast — upon  the  brow,  the  temples,  and  the  cheek.  In 
vain  she  bent  over  that  once  beautiful  countenance,  and 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  some  movement  was  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  that  a  warmth,  like  that  of  life, 
still  lingered  about  the  heart.  The  truth  was  too  evident 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  in  any  mind  but  hers,  that  the  high 
and  buoyant  spirit  which  once  animated  that  manly  form, 
had  left  its  earthly  tenement  for  ever. 

There  are  certain  individuals  with  whom  we  habitually 
connect  ideas  of  sickness,  and  decay,  and  death.  If 
the  wind  blows  coldly,  we  single  them  out  as  objects 
of  especial  anxiety  ;  and  after  we  have  been  separated 
from  them  for  a  while,  we  scarcely  dare  inquire  of  their 
relatives  about  their  health,  lest  they  should  be  dead. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  whom  we  are 
equally  disposed  to  exempt  from  all  suspicion  of  bodily 
danger.  We  see  lhat  they  may,  and  do,  run  a  thousand 
risks  with  regard  to  prudence,  economy,  and  general 
esteem,  but  of  their  health  we  never  think  ;  and  their 
death,  though,  in  the  course  of  nature,  it  must  come  at 
last,  appears  to  be  an  event  so  far  beyond  the  date  of  our 
own,  that  it  scarcely  occupies  a  place  in  our  calculations. 
Of  this  class  of  beings  had  been  Morris  Clement ;  and 
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even  those  who  loved  him  best,  had  seldom  had  to  strag¬ 
gle  with  a  single  fear  relating  to  his  precious  life, 

“  He  was  so  full  of  health,  so  blooming,  so  beautiful !” 
said  Ruth  to  herself  one  day,  as  she  was  hastening  on 
one  of  those  long  walks,  in  connection  with  her  occupa¬ 
tion,  which,  in  this  instance,  she  had  been  permitted  to 
take,  in  order  that  the  change  of  air  from  the  centre  to 
the  suburbs  of  London  might  do  her  good,  and  beguile 
her  of  some  portion  of  that  sorrow  which  the  lady  to 
whose  employment  she  had  bound  herself,  often  told  her, 
was  w^ell  enough  for  a  day  or  two,  but  that  there  was  no 
reason  in  crying  for  a  week.  “  Grief,”  this  sage  com¬ 
forter  would  often  say,  “  is  of  no  use.  It  cannot  bring 
back  the  dead  ;  and  besides,”  what  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  her,  “  it  injures  the  sight.”  She  had  had 
two  or  three  young  women,  she  told  Ruth,  who  had 
quite  spoiled  their  eyes  by  fretting,  so  that  they  were  of 
no  use  to  her  at  all ;  and,  no  matter  where  they  set  up, 
would  never  succeed  in  their  profession. 

And  yet  Ruth  used  to  be  perpetually  saying  to  herself, 
“  he  was  so  beautiful !”  And  when  she  traced  the  peo¬ 
pled  ways  of  the  great  city,  she  looked  from  face  to  face 
with  a  sick  heart,  and  almost  wrondered  why  death  had 
not  rather  seized  upon  some  of  the  worn  and  weary  tra¬ 
vellers  along  the  same  track  with  her,  and  spared  the 
treasure  of  her  soul. 

With  her  spirits  oppressed  by  such  thoughts  as  these, 
which,  if  they  did  not  actually  rise  in  rebellion  against 
the  will  of  Heaven,  were  bordering  upon  a  dangerous 
questioning  of  the  wisdom  of  its  decrees,  Ruth  Clement 
arrived  at  last  at  the  door,  which  had  been  described 
to  her  as  opening  through  a  high  wall,  extending 
between  the  public  road  and  the  residence  and  grounds 
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of  the  family  in  whose  employment  she  was  then  en¬ 
gaged. 

“  Is  Miss  Clifton  at  home  ?”  she  asked  of  the  ser¬ 
vant  who  came  to  the  door,  and  she  was  soon  after 
ushered  into  a  dressing-room  adjoining  the  young  lady’s 
sleeping  apartment,  where  she  waited  for  her  appearance 
with  great  patience,  thinking  of  her  brother  all  the 
while;  perhaps  the  more  intently,  because  the  beauty 
of  the  place  had  struck  her  very  forcibly,  and  because 
she  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  him  with 
everything  elegant  and  superior,  and  such  as  she  thought 
him  peculiarly  calculated  to  enjoy. 

Miss  Clifton  was  long  in  appearing,  and  when  she 
did  so,  it  was  vrith  a  countenance  so  pallid,  and  a  step  so 
feeble,  that  Ruth  drew  back,  afraid  lest  she  wTas  tres¬ 
passing  upon  the  privacy  of  an  invalid. 

“  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  you  presently,”  said  Alice 
Clifton,  seating  herself,  and  breathing  very  laboriously, 
“  only  the  effort  of  dressing  is  a  little  too  much  for 
me  ;  but  I  shall  soon  be  better,  if  you  have  patience 
to  wait.” 

“  Oh !  don't  mind  me,”  said  Ruth.  “  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  get  you  ? — anything  I  can  do  for  you  V* 

“  I  want  you,”  said  Alice  Clifton,  “  to  fit  me  out  for 
a  long  journey;”  and  she  smiled  in  a  solemn  and  peculiar 
manner,  as  if  there  was  another  journey  which  she  was 
contemplating  besides  that  of  which  she  spoke. 

“  A  journey  !”  exclaimed  Ruth  ;  for  the  thing  seemed 
impossible. 

<c  Yes  ;  it  is  to  please  my  poor  father  that  I  make  the 
attempt ;  and  you  know,  one  is  no  farther  from  heaven 
in  another  country  than  in  this.” 

“  Rut  you  have  kind  friends  to  go  with  you  V’  asked 
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Ruth,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
unusual,  from  one  in  her  situation. 

“  There  is  my  trial,”  said  the  lady ;  and  now  she  looked 
really  sad.  “  I  have  no  mother,  no  aunt — nor  friend,  to 
take  the  place  of  either ;  and  it  is  heartless  work  going 
from  home,  to  take  care  of  one’s  self,  especially  without 
the  least  hope  that  the  effort  will  produce  the  desired 
effect.” 

Ruth  Clement  was  about  to  give  further  expression 
to  the  interest  she  really  felt  in  the  subject  of  these 
remarks,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  her  situation,  she 
checked  herself  before  the  words  had  passed  her  lips. 
There  was,  however,  an  expression  in  her  countenance 
which  none  could  have  mistaken,  and  especially  a  child 
of  nature  like  Alice  Clifton,  who  valued  real  feeling, 
and  the  refinement  and  simplicity  of  an  unsophisticated 
heart,  far  above  the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  riches.  She 
was  alone,  too,  and  ill,  and  a  woman  ;  and  that  natural 
yearning  which  her  sex  must  ever  feel,  to  lean,  in  the 
hour  of  weakness,  upon  the  comfort  and  imagined  sup¬ 
port  of  human  sympathy,  rendered  her  peculiarly  alive 
to  those  tones  of  tenderness  in  the  voice  of  Ruth,  which 
had  often  made  her  welcome  to  the  sorrowful,  without 
their  being  aware  of  any  particular  reason  why  she 
should  be  so. 

“  You  have,  at  least,  a  faithful  and  kind  attendant?” 
said  Ruth,  with  great  diffidence  and  hesitation. 

“  There,  again,  I  am  in  a  difficulty,”  replied  Miss 
Clifton.  “  Indeed,  I  am  in  difficulty  every  way.  The 
only  person  to  whom  I  could  look  in  this  capacity,  has 
been  long  my  father’s  devoted  nurse,  and  he  needs  her 
care  and  experience  so  much  more  than  I  do,  that  I  would 
not  for  the  world  deprive  him  of  her  services.  But, 
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come,  we  must  begin  our  business,  for  I  want  a  general 
outfit ;  and  see,  1  have  grown  so  slender,  I  shall  want  all 
my  things  re-making.” 

Ruth  Clement  now  began  her  operations,  and  made 
herself  very  busy,  with  measuring,  shaping,  and  con¬ 
triving  ;  but,  almost  unconsciously  to  herself,  there  had 
been  a  chord  of  feeling  touched  in  her  heart,  which 
awakened  so  many  thoughts  and  recollections,  that  her 
tears  fell  fast  upon  her  work,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  conceal  them,  they  were  discovered  by  the  quick 
eye  of  Alice  Clifton. 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  she  at  last,  “  you  are  in  trouble. 
Your  dress  indicates  that  you  have  had  a  recent  loss. 
Perhaps  the  remedies  prescribed  were  too  late  in  the  case 
of  your  relative,  as  well  as  in  mine.” 

Ruth  Clement  now  almost  sobbed  aloud.  Ashamed 
though  she  was,  to  be  so  obtrusive  in  her  grief,  she  felt 
what  many  have  felt  beside  herself,  that  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  resist  an  expression  of  unexpected  kindness,  than 
to  bear  the  bitterest  reproach,  or  the  coldest  neglect. 
Her  sorrowful  story  was  soon  told,  and  told  with  all  the 
simplicity  of  real,  and  recent  grief. 

“  What  was  your  brother’s  name  ?”  asked  Alice.  “  I 
think  I  saw  something  of  this  accident  in  the  papers.” 

“  Morris  Clement,”  replied  Ruth. 

<c  Clement — Clement  ?”  said  Alice.  “  I  remember  that 
name.  Oh,  it  was  a  friend  of  my  brother’s — a  young  man 
who  was  employed  in  the  same  office.” 

“  I  dare  say  it  might  be  the  same,”  observed  Ruth. 
<c  My  brother  was  in  an  office  in  London.” 

“  Oh,  no !”  replied  Alice,  “  the  young  man  whom  I 
mean,  was  a  person  of  considerable  expectations” — a 
gentleman,  she  was  going  to  say,  but  suddenly  recollecting 
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what  this  would  imply,  in  connection  with  the  individual 
before  her,  she  checked  herself,  and  went  on  to  make 
further  inquiries  into  the  melancholy  case. 

To  find  a  willing*  and  patient  listener  to  the  praises 
her  fond  heart  was  perpetually  bestowing  upon  her  bro¬ 
ther,  afforded  poor  Ruth  perhaps  the  only  happiness  she 
had  left  in  this  world ;  and  now  that  death  had  sealed  his 
merits  with  its  unchanging  stamp — now  that  no  act  of 
his  future  life  could  gainsay  her  high  encomiums,  she 
felt  a  sad  satisfaction  in  telling  of  his  brilliant  talents,  his 
liveliness,  his  wit,  his  beauty — 

“  And  his  religion  ?”  asked  Alice  Clifton,  rather 
abruptly. 

Ruth  bent  down  her  head,  and  blushed,  for  her 
feeling  was  that  of  deep  and  bitter  shame ;  and  knowing, 
as  she  did,  that  in  the  one  thing  needful,  her  brother  was 
so  lamentably  deficient,  she  had  cause  for  blushing  and 
confusion  of  face,  that  she  could  have  attached  so  much 
merit  to  the  mere  embellishments  of  a  worldly  and  selfish 
character. 

Alice  Clifton,  feeling  that  she  had  touched  upon  a 
painful  subject,  said  no  more,  except  to  inquire  into  the 
situation  and  prospects  of  Ruth,  for  the  idea  had  struck 
her,  that  as  she  was,  in  all  probability,  a  young  person  in 
necessitous  circumstances,  she  might  be  willing*,  should 
her  habits  and  character  be  found  suitable,  to  become  the 
companion  of  her  intended  journey.  She  therefore  asked 
many  particulars  relating  to  her  home-connections,  and 
especially  inquired  for  references  to  any  respectable 
friends,  of  whom  the  necessary  inquiries  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Middleton,  of - ,  was  the  person  in  whose 

recommendation  Ruth  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  and 
she  gladly  went  on,  naming  all  those  familiar  places  and 
persons  whose  connection  with  her  own  simple  history 
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gave  her  a  feeling  of  honest  pride,  especially  when  com¬ 
pared  with  what  she  could  derive  from  her  London  asso¬ 
ciations. 

“  Clement — Fearnfield — and  the  Middletons  !”  said 
Alice  Clifton.  “  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  these  names 
before.  Your  brother  could  not  be  the  young  man  who 
was  thought  so  clever  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Bakewell?” 

“  He  was  the  very  same,”  replied  Ruth. 

“  And  he  is  dead !”  exclaimed  Alice,  with  a  look 
almost  of  horror — tc  dead  so  suddenly — and  in  so  awful 
a  manner !-— and  I,  who  knew  him  well,  spent  many  an 
idle  hour  in  his  company,  merely  chatting  over  the 
trifles  of  the  moment,  and  never  once,  that  I  can  recol¬ 
lect,  attempted  to  lead  his  mind  to  any  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  solemn  realities  of  this  life,  in  connection  with 
the  next.  Oh,  what  a  thought  is  this,  when  we  ourselves 
are  approaching  the  confines  of  eternity,  and  when  time 
is  mercifully  granted  us  to  prepare — that  we  have  trifled 
away  the  precious  moments  of  our  past  lives,  and  per¬ 
haps  condemned  the  light  and  thoughtless  beings  with 
whom  wre  associated,  as  less  worthy  than  ourselves,  while 
we  never  so  much  as  lifted  a  finger  to  point  them  to  a 
better,  and  a  safer  path. 

“  Of  your  brother’s  sins,  whatever  they  might  be,” 
continued  Alice,  rising  and  advancing  towards  Ruth, 
“  I  cannot  feel  myself  wholly  guiltless.  Tell  me,”  said 
she,  holding  out  her  hand  with  all  the  familiarity  of  friend¬ 
ship,  “  tell  me  whether  there  is  anything  in  which  I  can 
be  serviceable  to  you,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  had  but  little  time 
remaining  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  I  wrould  fain  turn 
that  little  to  some  account.” 

“  I  scarcely  know,”  replied  Ruth,  “  in  what  your 
kindness  could  be  available  to  me.” 

“  And  I  am  quite  aware,”  observed  Alice,  “  that  it  is 
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scarcely  delicate  to  speak  directly  of  my  wish  to  assist 
you,  in  the  way  I  have  done ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  time 
presses.  Can  I  then  be  of  any  service  in  placing  you  in 
a  situation  more  congenial  to  your  feelings?” 

Ruth  blushed  deeply,  and,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
looked  like  one  who  suddenly  beholds  a  prospect  too 
blessed  to  be  realized. 

“  Speak  plainly,  and  without  fear,”  said  Alice.  “You 
have  a  plain-dealing  person  to  do  with.5’ 

“  Then  if  you  would  permit  me  to  be  the  companion 
of  your  journey,”  said  Ruth,  with  a  trembling  conscious¬ 
ness  of  her  own  unworthiness  of  such  a  trust,  “  it  would 
make  me  as  happy  as  anything  in  this  world  could  make 
me,  now.” 

This  proposal,  agreeable  as  it  appeared  to  both  parties, 
owing  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  was  soon  agreed 
upon ;  and  though  Mr.  Clifton  argued,  not  without 
reason,  that  a  much  more  experienced  person  ought  to 
be  engaged  as  companion  to  his  daughter,  such  was  the 
impression  made  upon  her  mind  by  the  simplicity  and 
genuine  feeling  of  Ruth,  that  with  the  pertinacity  of  an 
invalid,  though  shown  in  a  more  than  usually  good- 
natured  manner,  she  succeeded  at  length  in  obtaining  her 
father’s  consent  to  her  plan;  and,  as  the  season  was  fair 
advanced,  Ruth  was  requested  to  hasten  the  preparations 
for  their  journey,  amongst  which  a  farewell  visit  to 
Fearnfield  was  of  necessity  included. 

To  this  visit,  Ruth  naturally  looked  with  a  degree  of 
painful  apprehension,  knowing  of  how  very  little  import¬ 
ance  she  herself  was  to  her  mother’s  happiness,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  him  who  was  gone ;  and  she  dreaded  to 
behold  the  void  his  death  had  left,  without  being  able,  in 
any  degree,  to  supply  his  place. 
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The  welcome  she  received  from  her  mother,  however, 
did  much  to  create  an  impression, confirmed  by  subsequent 
conversations,  that  her  mother  was  an  altered  woman 
since  they  had  last  met.  By  the  removal  of  her  earthly 
idol,  a  mist  appeared  to  have  been  cleared  away  from  her 
mental  vision,  while  her  spiritual  discernment  was  at  the 
same  time  rendered  more  clear  ;  and  nothing  could  have 
afforded  a  more  affecting  proof  that  the  stroke  had  not 
been  sent  in  vain,  than  the  patience  and  humility  with 
which  she  submitted  to  her  irreparable  loss.  Thus,  though 
Ruth  Clement  had  believed  at  one  time,  that  nothing  in 
this  world  ever  could  look  cheering  or  attractive  to  her 
again,  there  arose  out  of  the  contemplation  of  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  altered  character,  such  a  constant  source  of  satis¬ 
faction,  that  she  sometimes  found  herself  silently  rejoicing 
in  a  manner,  which  made  her  almost  check  the  feeling  as 
if  it  had  been  a  violation  of  the  sacred  sorrow  she  still 
felt  for  her  brother’s  untimely  death. 

There  were  stirring  scenes  too,  about  to  transpire 
amongst  her  old  friends  and  associates,  and  Ruth  had 
ever  a  heart  ready  to  sympathize  with  those  she  loved, 
both  in  their  joy  and  their  sorrow.  Amongst  these  events, 
the  most  important  was,  that  Rose  Middleton  was  about 
to  be  married  to  Austin  Elliot. 

“You  will  be  very  much  surprised,  no  doubt,”  said 
Rose,  on  first  mentioning  the  subject  to  her  friend. 
“  Indeed,  I  am  surprised  myself,  he  is  so  very  different 
from — from — your  brother  Morris.  But  no  matter.  I 
always  thought  there  was  a  fate  in  it,  from  the  day  we 
first  met.  It  was  so  strange,  that  I  should  awake  to  con¬ 
sciousness  from  that  frightful  shock,  and  see  him,  of  all 
persons,  watching  over  me.” 

“  There  could  be  no  fate  in  it,”  observed  Ruth,  “  but 
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what  you  chose  to  impose  upon  yourself;  and  as  for  the 
strangeness  of  your  first  interview,  I  suppose  if  one  of 
my  mother’s  labourers  had  happened  to  find  you  senseless 
on  the  road,  you  would  not  have  felt  bound  to  marry 
him.,” 

“  How  very  disagreeable  you  can  be,”  said  Hose. 
“  But  see  here  !”  and  she  drew  forth  some  of  her  wedding 
dresses,  which,  from  their  elegance  and  variety,  Ruth 
could  not  help  thinking  would  but  ill  accord  with  the 
character  and  habits  of  Austin  Elliot.  He  was,  however, 
still  a  stranger  to  her  —  a  man  of  unfathomed  and 
unknown  feelings,  with  whom  she  felt  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  her  to  live  for  years,  without  approaching 
nearer  to  intimacy  or  freedom  of  conversation.  To  her, 
there  had  always  appeared  something  austere  and  stern 
in  his  look  and  manners ;  though  when  he  did  smile, 
which  was  very  seldom,  a  kind  and  cordial  expression 
diffused  itself  over  his  countenance.  He  was  most  rigids 
too,  in  the  observance  of  his  religious  duties,  though, 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  chosen  Rose  Middleton  as  the 
companion  of  his  future  life,  there  was  strong  cause  for 
suspicion,  that  a  certain  degree  of  laxity,  on  some  points, 
might,  with  great  justice,  be  laid  to  his  charge.  At  all 
events,  he  was  guiltless  of  everything  bordering  upon 
hypocrisy,  for,  while  backward  and  reserved  in  conversing 
on  religious  subjects,  his  deep  feelings,  and  strong  scru¬ 
ples,  were  less  discoverable  in  the  remarks  he  made  upon 
others,  than  in  the  strictness  of  life,  and  self-denial,  which 
he  imposed  upon  himself. 

“  He  is  a  strange  anomaly,”  said  Ruth,  when  she  saw 
him  one  day  laying  aside  his  natural  dignity  of  character, 
and  endeavouring  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  playful 
caprices  of  Rose.  Ruth  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
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important  fact,  that  the  wisest  of  men  have  their  weak 
points ;  and  that  the  more  they  fortify  themselves  against 
folly  in  things  in  general,  the  more  blindly  and  pertina¬ 
ciously  they  follow  out  those  absurdities,  of  which,  from 
the  strong  mastery  of  inclination,  they  do  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  guilty.  It  is  as  if,  perfectly  conscious  they 
will  lose  credit  with  the  world  for  what  they  are  doing, 
they  determine  to  turn  that  loss  to  account,  by  giving 
themselves  wholly  up  to  the  satisfaction  for  which  it  has 
been  incurred 

Had  Austin  Elliot  been  a  man  of  less  feeling,  he  might 
not  only  have  escaped  the  folly  of  choosing  an  unsuitable 
wife,  but  he  might  have  been  a  more  consistent  character 
in  every  respect.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
a  man  of  no  feeling,  and  a  man  who  hides  his  feelings 
from  the  world.  The  latter  will  ever  be  a  paradox — a 
mystery  to  himself  and  others ;  but  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  capable  of  inspiring  both  interest  and  affection, 
which  the  other  will  not. 

Ruth  Clement  could  not  help  fancying,  sometimes, 
that  Austin  Elliot,  deeply  as  he  had  fallen  into  that  state 
which  is  called  being  in  love,  had  secret  suspicions  that 
his  affections  were  not  wisely  placed.  She  thought,  too, 
that  he  sometimes  looked  at  her,  as  if  on  the  point  of 
speaking  more  confidentially  than  he  had  ever  yet  done  ; 
and  that  he  sought  her  society,  though,  from  the  silent 
walks  they  took  together,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason  for  his  doing  so. 

It  happened,  however,  that  they  were  left  alone 
together  for  the  whole  of  one  rainy  evening,  in  the 
old  parlour  at  Eearnfield.  “  Ruth  Clement,”  said  he,  at 
last,  after  clearing  his  voice  many  times,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  addressed  Ruth  by  her  name — “  It  is  a 
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very  important  step,”  he  continued,  “  which  I  am  about 
to  take.” 

“  It  is  so,”  said  Ruth,  endeavouring  to  encourage 
him  by  her  sympathy ;  “  yet  it  is  one  upon  which  many 
venture  without  having  occasion  to  repent  of  it.” 

“  But,  if  they  do  repent?”  said  he  ;  and  he  spoke  with 
a  voice  at  once  so  deep,  and  so  full  of  emotion,  that  Ruth 
looked  up  involuntarily,  to  see  whether  he  was  the  same 
individual  with  whom  she  had  been  conversing  on  indif¬ 
ferent  subjects  a  moment  before. 

Startled  as  she  was  at  the  expression  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  as  well  as  at  the  tones  of  his  voice,  Ruth  still 
endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  common-place  obser¬ 
vations  ;  for,  in  fact,  she  knew  not  what  else  to  say. 

“  Rose  Middleton  is  young ;  I  am  afraid  she  is 
thoughtless,”  said  Austin. 

“  Yet  she  has  been  religiously  brought  up,”  observed 
Ruth. 

“  There  is  my  confidence,”  said  her  companion. 
“  From  the  order  and  regularity  of  her  father’s  house, 
she  will  be  in  some  measure  prepared  for  mine.” 

“  But  her  father  allows  of  many  indulgences,”  ob¬ 
served  Ruth,  “  to  which  you  are  unaccustomed.” 

“  True  ;  and  I  must  not  have  the  rules  of  my  house¬ 
hold  in  any  way  interfered  with.  I  may  be  mistaken  in 
my  views ;  hut  so  far  as  I  see  them  to  be  right,  I  am 
determined  thev  shall  be  carried  out.” 

t j 

“  Poor  Rose  !”  said  Ruth,  involuntarily. 

“  Why  poor?”  asked  the  man,  very  naturally,  who 
thought  he  was  about  to  make  her  rich. 

“  She  is  but  a  child,  in  experience,”  said  Ruth.  “  She 
has  a  kind  mother.  She  has  never  been  subjected  to 
much  discipline  of  any  kind,  least  of  all  to  self-discipline. 
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You  may  break  her  light  spirit,  but  I  fear  there  must  be 
some  concession  on  your  part,  before  you  can  bend  it  to 
your  will.  May  I  ask  if  she  clearly  understands  your 
views,  and  is  made  fully  acquainted  with  your  habits  ?” 

“  She  is.” 

“  And  she  concurs  in  all  your  plans  V* 

“  Oh,  yes,  with  the  most  amiable  compliance.” 

The  fact  was,  poor  Rose  was  generally  thinking  of 
something  else,  either  of  her  dresses,  or  of  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  or  of  some  trifle  connected  with  the  impor¬ 
tant  change  she  was  about  to  make,  when  these  plans 
were  the  subject  of  conversation  between  her  and  her 
lover ;  and  if  she  ever  gave  them  a  moment’s  consider¬ 
ation,  it  wTas  to  be  dismissed  on  the  instant,  with  the 
comfortable  conviction,  that  once  installed  in  her  new 
situation  as  mistress  of  Fearnfield,  one  half  of  her  amuse¬ 
ment  would  consist  in  bending  the  grave  man  who  was 
the  present  master  there,  to  her  more  sovereign  will. 
Thus,  she  felt  no  apprehension  whatever  about  the  strict 
rules  of  his  house ;  for,  even  with  regard  to  her  conti¬ 
nuing  to  take  those  customary  stimulants  which  her 
mother  and  her  friends  considered  so  essential  to  her 
health,  she  firmly  believed  there  w7ould  be  no  difficulty, 
as  it  w’as  impossible  for  her  to  conceive  how  a  man,  who 
really  loved  her,  should  object  to  her  having  the  common 
enjoyments — nay,  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  was,  therefore,  by  passing  the  subject  thus  lightly 
over,  that  the  two  parties  were  supposed  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  each  other,  rather  than  by  a  clear  and  full 
explanation  of  its  nature  and  requirements,  and  thus  an 
actual  agreement  of  opinion  ;  or  by  an  entire  concession 
on  one  side  to  the  superior  judgment  of  the  other.  It 
might  be  impertinent  to  ask,  how  many  married  persons 
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have  discovered,  on  awaking  from  a  dream  like  this,  that 
a  clearer  explanation,  and  a  more  serious  investigation  of 
the  truth,  before  the  irrevocable  knot  was  tied,  might 
have  saved  them  from  an  union  which  ever  afterwards 
produced  as  little  sympathy  as  satisfaction.  Still,  in  the 
case  of  Rose  Middleton,  as  in  many  others,  the  prepara¬ 
tions  went  on,  and  the  eventful  time  drew  near,  without 
either  party  discovering  that  they  had  scarcely  a  thought 
or  a  feeling  in  common  with  the  other ;  for  love  in  one 
instance,  and  vanity  in  the  other,  had  been  equally  busy 
in  blinding  the  eyes  of  both. 
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The  public  career  of  Arthur  Middleton  bad  been  more 
successful  than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
friends  who  were  associated  with  his  early  years,  and 
who  knew  the  difficulties  which  his  sensitiveness,  and 
his  habits  of  abstraction  and  reserve,  continually  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  way  of  his  advancement  in  usefulness  as  an 
active  member  of  the  great  human  family.  There  seemed, 
however,  as  if,  by  a  sudden  out-burst  of  natural  and 
uncontrollable  feeling,  to  have  been  a  barrier  broken 
down  between  him  and  society  at  large ;  and  wherever 
the  eloquent  language  of  his  heart  had  been  poured  forth 
in  the  public  advocacy  of  a  noble  cause,  an  impression 
had  been  made  in  his  favour,  so  strong,  that  he  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  friends ;  and  from  being  an 
absolute  stranger,  he  was  accustomed  to  find  himself 
suddenly  translated  into  the  bosom  of  hospitable,  and 
sometimes  of  noble  families,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a 
brilliant  circle,  his  voice  alone  was  listened  to,  while  his 
wishes  were  consulted,  and  his  plans  were  made  the  rule 
of  action  to  all  who  moved  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence. 

That  all  this  celebrity,  and  all  this  homage,  brought 
with  it  a  heavy  and  constant  tax  upon  his  time,  his  ener¬ 
gies,  and  even  upon  his  bodily  strength,  was  but  too 
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evident,  from  his  pale  and  haggard  cheek,  the  restless 
fire  of  his  dark  but  sunken  eyes,  and  the  feverish  anxiety 
of  his  whole  countenance.  It  is  the  plague  of  intellec¬ 
tual  distinction,  that  great  expectations  are  always  raised ; 
and,  in  no  case  is  this  more  painfully  felt,  than  in  that  of 
the  popular  speaker.  The  author,  who  writes  in  private, 
may  fly  from  the  public  whom  he  has  failed  to  please  ; 
but  the  multitude  wdio  flock  to  hear  an  eloquent  speaker, 
must  be  delighted,  or  disappointed,  then  and  there.  And 
Arthur  Middleton  felt  all  this,  not  only  too  painfully 
for  his  peace  of  mind,  but  also  for  his  health  ;  and  often 
it  was,  that,  with  feeble  knees  and  throbbing  temples,  he 
ascended  the  steps  of  that  elevated  spot,  from  wrhence  he 
used  to  look  down  upon  his  audience,  and  ask  himself, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  “  How  shall  this  multitude  be 
fed  ?” 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart- — for 
his  wras  a  character  which  still  remained  in  a  great  degree 
unsophisticated— -he  would  have  continued  to  look  for 
strength  in  his  weakness  to  that  source  alone  from 
whence  all  real  strength  is  derived,  but  that  kind  and 
experienced  friends,  who  wrere  careful  and  anxious  for 
the  preservation  of  his  health,  persuaded  him  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  efforts  like  his,  demanded  an  extraordinary 
supply  of  stimulus,  wdiich  they  most  urgently  forced  upon 
him  in  the  form  of  refreshment  and  support ;  while,  glad 
of  anything  which  gave  him  nerve  for  the  moment,  he 
accepted  freely  and  thankfully  the  offered  draught, 
believing  there  v7as  no  other  means  of  alleviating  that 
craving  of  the  body,  and  that  sinking  of  the  soul,  to 
which  he  was  becoming  increasingly  liable.  He  found, 
too,  that  the  good  men  with  whom  he  associated,  vTerc 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  their  strength,  as  they  sup- 
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posed,  by  the  same  means.  One  assured  him  that  he 
lost  his  voice,  wuhout  the  use  of  these  means  ;  another, 
that  he  could  not  sleep  after  much  speaking,  unless  he 
had  recourse  to  the  same  remedy;  a  third,  that  he  was 
unable  to  get  through  three  services  in  the  day  ;  and  a 
fourth,  that  he  had  no  other  way  of  keeping  off  a  pain¬ 
ful  spasmodic  attack,  to  which  lie  was  peculiarly  liable. 
It  was,  however,  a  curious  fact,  and  still  more  curious 
that  it  escaped  the  notice  of  Arthur  Middleton,  that,  of 
those  four  men  who  freely  used  the  medicine  prescribed, 
the  first,  even  with  the  use  of  such  means,  had  scarcely 
any  voice  at  all ;  the  second  was  incapable  of  the  sleep 
he  sought  by  these  means  to  procure  ;  the  third  always 
suffered  severely  from  three  services  in  the  day ;  and  the 
fourth  had  about  as  many  spasms  as  his  constitution  could 
endure  ;  so  that  one  would  have  supposed  they  would 
each  and  all  have  been  rather  inclined  to  change 
their  way  of  life,  than  to  maintain  that  the  system  they 
pursued  was  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  adopted  for 
them. 

And  so  it  is,  almost  universally,  with  those  wTho  advo¬ 
cate  the  use  of  artificial  stimulants  on  the  score  of  health. 
“  Oh  !”  says  the  man  who  can  scarcely  speak  for  a  vio¬ 
lent  fit  of  coughing,  “  my  cough  is  so  bad,  if  I  abstain.” 
“  Ah !”  says  another,  “  this  system  of  starvation  may  do 
for  you,  but  for  one  whose  digestion  is  impaired  like 
mine,  there  is  no  other  way  of  keeping  up  the  functions 
of  the  body  while  another  assures  you,  that,  but  for  the 
bilious  headaches  which  shake  her  constitution,  she  should 
be  able  to  live  as  you  do. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  Arthur  Middleton  was 
one  evening  returning  from  a  large  public  meeting,  the 
throbbing  of  his  head  and  heart  rendered  doubly  violent 
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by  the  cordials  which  had  been  administered  to  him, 
when  a  note  was  put  into  his  hand,  requesting  him  to 
visit  an  invalid  lady,  who  was  a  stranger  in  that  place  ; 
and  stating  she  wished  to  see  him  in  the  capacity  of  a 
spiritual  friend. 

The  small  town  at  which  he  was  then  visiting,  was  on 
the  southern  coast  of  England ;  one  of  those  often 
resorted  to  by  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  to  whom  the 
fatigues  of  a  longer  journey  would  be  a  risk  too  great  to 
incur.  He  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  at  the  request, 
and  hastened  on  the  following  morning  to  the  place  of 
appointment,  perhaps  with  more  alacrity,  because  1  lie 
name  had  a  secret  charm  to  him,  as  connecting  the  pre¬ 
sent  with  the  past,  though  the  possibility  of  there  being 
any  family  tie  between  the  parties,  was  what  he  scarcely 
dared  to  hope. 

The  residence  of  the  invalid  lady  to  which  he  had 
been  directed,  was  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  where 
a  green  hill,  richly  covered  at  the  summit  by  trees  of  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation,  sloped  gradually  down  towards 
the  sea,  not  so  distant,  but  that  the  lulling  sound  of  its 
constant  waves  could  just  be  heard  as  they  fell  with  regu¬ 
lar  motion  upon  the  rocky  shore.  The  cottage  itself,  for 
it  was  one  of  those  small  but  elegant  mansions  to  which 
no  other  name  could  be  given,  was  completely  embowered 
in  a  beautiful  shrubbery,  amongst  which  the  red  berries 
of  the  mountain-ash,  and  the  crimson  tints  of  the  fading 
sumach,  showed  that  the  chilly  breath  of  autumn,  though 
softened  in  its  influence,  had  breathed  even  here  the 
sad  tidings  that  winter  and  decay  were  close  at  hand. 
The  monthly  rose,  however,  still  bloomed  in  all  its 
beauty  about  the  porch,  and  the  trellis-work  which 
screened  the  windows  ;  and  but  for  the  symptoms  already 
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mentioned,  of  the  “  closing  year’s  sad  fall,”  you  might 
easily  have  imagined  that  perpetual  summer  smiled  in 
those  delicious  regions — so  mild  and  genial  was  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  so  soft  and  verdant  the  aspect  and  colouring  of 
nature  all  around. 

Occupied  by  a  train  of  reflections  which  had  little  to 
do  with  the  scene  upon  which  he  gazed,  Arthur  Middle- 
ton  entered  the  house,  and  was  ushered  into  the  sick 
room,  without  noticing  the  female  attendant  who  met 
him  at  the  door.  He  had  even  seated  himself  by  the 
couch  of  the  invalid,  before  the  idea  flashed  across  his 
mind,  that  he  must  have  seen  both  the  suffering  lady  and 
her  companion  before.  The  invalid,  however,  kept  her 
handkerchief  so  closely  pressed  to  her  lips,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  alone  was  visible;  and  though  her  eyes 
were  such  as  could  not  easily  be  mistaken,  they  had 
become  so  large  and  languid,  as  to  retain  but  little  of 
their  former  character. 

“  Miss  Clifton,”  said  a  voice,  which  made  him  start, 
“  is  strictly  interdicted  by  her  medical  attendant  from 
speaking  to  any  one ;  I  must,  therefore,  be  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  her  wishes.  But  first  allow  me  to  speak  for 
myself,  and  unravel  the  mystery  in  which  I  see  you  are 
entangled,  by  simply  telling  you,  that  I  am  Buth Clement, 
your  old  neighbour,  at  Fearnfield.” 

“  Impossible  !”  exclaimed  Arthur,  yet  holding  out  his 
hand,  with  the  most  cordial  expressions  of  friendly  recog¬ 
nition.  “  You  are,  I  see,  my  sister’s  friend.  But  how 
came  you  here  ?  for  I  feel  like  one  dreaming.” 

“  Softly !”  said  Ruth,  lifting  up  her  finger  in  the 
attitude  of  caution  ;  and  Arthur,  turning  to  the  invalid, 
saw  that,  a  bright  rose-coloured  tint  had  spread  itself 
all  over  her  cheeks,  and  forehead.  It  wLts  no  time  for 
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thoughts  or  words  on  indifferent  subjects  ;  and,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  sign  which  the  sufferer  herself  had  made, 
the  Bible,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  was  opened,  and 
a  prayer  was  breathed  by  the  side  of  her  couch,  which, 
if  less  eloquent  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
those  lips,  wanted  not  the  impress  of  deep  and  fervent 

This  solemn  service  ended,  Arthur  felt  that  it  would 
be  most  prudent,  as  well  as  most  kind,  for  him  to  retire ; 
but  he  could  not  leave  the  house,  without  obtaining  from 
Ruth  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  his  visit. 

“  Ruth!”  said  he,  when  her  simple  story  was  concluded, 
and  at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  impressively  upon 
her  arm,  as  he  spoke,  “  as  you  value  your  own  life,  you 
must  cherish  and  protect  that  precious  one  committed  to 
your  charge.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  its  real  value,  as 
I  do,  who  have  seen  her  in  her  father’s  home.” 

“  Oh !  do  not  tell  me  that,”  said  Ruth.  “No  one  can 
admire  this  excellent  young  lady  more  than  I  do — her 
resignation,  her  kindness,  her  unselfishness— <*-” 

“  You  must  not  let  her  die  !”  said  Arthur,  as  a  natural 
shudder  crept  over  him.  “What  does  her  physician  think 
of  her  case  ?” 

Ruth  shook  her  head,  but  answered  not;  and  Arthur, 
suddenly  snatching  up  his  hat,  went  out,  and  walked  for 
a  long  time  alone  upon  the  sea-shore;  until,  at  a  late 
hour,  he  recollected  that  he  had  a  public  service  to  attend 
to  that  day,  and  that  a  party  of  flattering  and  expectant 
friends  would  already  be  awaiting  his  arrival. 

Oh,  what  a  task  it  is,  when  the  soul  is  racked  with 
anxiety  ; — what  a  labour  of  Hercules  it  is,  to  wear  those 
sunny  smiles,  and  that  look  of  cheerful  animation,  which 
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constitute  our  passport  to  society,  and  claim  a  never-failing 
welcome  from  our  friends !  It  is  not  so  much  under  the 
pressure  of  great  calamities,  as  when  called  upon  for 
continued  personal  effort,  in  a  manner  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  strong  hut  secret  current  of  the  thoughts,  that 
men,  and  women  too,  are  in  danger  of  making  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  false  and  momentary  excitement  supply  the  place 
of  real  feeling.  Would  not  that  he  a  dark  and  fearful 
page  of  human  history,  which  should  disclose  the  secret 
of  half  the  animation,  the  pretended  interest,  the  life,  the 
flow  of  animal  spirits — the  whipping  up,  as  it  were,  the 
bubbles  of  an  empty  mind — the  playful  antics  of  the 
goaded  spirit — the  glitter  of  the  sunbeams  on  the  ice — the 
dance  of  the  captives  in  their  chains — all,  all,  in  short, 
which  those  who  labour  at  the  weary  oar  of  perpetual 
agreeableness,  for  its  own  sake  alone,  are  accustomed  to 
practise  and  to  suffer  in  society  ?  It  matters  not  to  her 
who  mixes  in  the  brilliant  circle,  whether  her  heart  be 
torn  asunder  by  conflicting  emotions — her  brow  must  be 
smooth,  her  ear  attentive,  and  her  cheek  arrayed  in 
smiles.  It  matters  not  to  him  who  stands  forth  to  delight 
and  animate  the  public  mind,  whether  his  own  be  laid 
waste  by  the  tempest,  or  dry  and  barren  as  the  leafless 
desert;  the  eager  eye  of  expectation  is  fixed  upon  him, 
his  lot  is  portioned  out,  and  he  must  play  his  part  upon 
the  stage,  with  as  much  appearance  of  interest,  as  if  his 
heart,  with  all  its  lively  energies,  and  all  its  warm  affec¬ 
tions,  were  engaged  in  the  work  he  had  to  do. 

One  of  the  grand  secrets  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  acting, 
we  have  already  hinted,  was  not  unknown  to  Arthur 
Middleton,  and  on  this  occasion,  it  became  more  than 
ever  his  resource.  Indeed,  it  had  lately  been  so  habitual, 
that  his  natural  reserve  was  almost  entirely  overcome ; 
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and,  from  a  popular  speaker,  he  became,  by  an  easy 
transition,  a  general  favourite  in  society.  Still,  he  was 
far,  very  far,  from  being  guilty  of  what  is  called  excess. 
He  never  took  anything  of  the  kind  simply  for  his  own 
gratification,  or  otherwise  than,  as  he  believed,  to  give  him 
strength,  and  to  do  him  good ;  nor  was  he  ever  known 
to  be  affected  by  this  potent  medicine,  in  any  way  beyond 
an  increased  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  sociability.  How 
could  he,  therefore,  be  guilty  of  excess  ? 

Constant  as  Arthur  Middleton  was  in  his  daily  inquiries 
after  the  health  of  Miss  Clifton,  it  was  not  until  after 
more  than  a  week  had  elapsed,  that  he  was  again  admitted 
to  her  presence  ;  nor  would  his  visit  even  then  have  been 
deemed  advisable,  had  not  the  announcement  of  his 
expectation  of  being  called  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  increased  the  desire  which 
the  invalid  frequently  expressed,  to  see  him  once  again. 
She  was  in  some  degree  recovered,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
be  permitted  to  converse  for  a  short  time  at  once,  when 
they  met  for  the  second  time ;  though  her  pallid  and 
almost  ghastly  countenance,  and  the  attenuated  character 
of  her  blanched  and  feverish  hands,  afforded  fearful  evi¬ 
dence  that  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle  could  save  her. 

“  I  was  going  abroad,”  said  she,  in  the  course  of  her 
conversation  with  Arthur,  “  when  the  first  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  arrested  my  progress ;  and  now  a  second 
time  I  have  been  warned,  that  what  I  have  yet  to  do  on 
earth,  must  be  done  quickly.  This  plea,  and  the  injunc¬ 
tion  laid  upon  me  not  to  speak  much,  must  be  my  apology 
for  the  abruptness  and  freedom  of  what  I  am  about  to 
say  to  you.  Think  of  me,  if  you  can,  as  a  dying  sister/’ 
she  added,  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  sweetness,  and  at  the 
same  time  extending  her  hand  to  Arthur.  “  I  have  known 
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but  little  of  you,  yet  I  have  thought  much ;  and  a  suspi¬ 
cion  haunts  me,  that  while  labouring  with  right  intentions 
in  a  good  cause,  you  are  not  using  such  means  as  are 
likely  to  be  owned  and  blessed  of  God.” 

“  Speak  plainly,”  said  Arthur.  “  I  beseech  you  to  do 
so,  for  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  your  exact  mean- 

•  _  Jf  , 

mg. 

“  I  will  endeavour  to  speak  plainly,”  replied  Alice,  “if 
you  will  promise  me  your  patience  and  forgiveness.” 

“  Oli !  not  my  patience  and  forgiveness !”  exclaimed 
Arthur ;  “  but  my  gratitude,  my  joy,  my  blessings  on 
your  name.” 

“  Then  hear  me,”  resumed  Alice,  “  for  I  have  no 
strength  to  waste.  You  must  be  aware,  it  is  on  a  sick-bed 
alone,  that  the  eternal  realities  of  life  and  death  are 
brought,  in  all  their  vividness,  and  all  their  truth,  before 
us.  Yet,  on  the  confines  of  the  grave,  how  often  is  the 
mind  clouded  by  the  weakness  of  the  body.  How  does 
the  fever  that  is  raging  in  our  veins,  quicken,  as  it  were, 
the  tide  of  thought ;  until  we  scarcely  can  distinguish  one 
idea  from  another,  and  the  whole  becomes  like  a  moving 
mass  of  evidence,  ready  to  shift  itself  to  whatever  side 
the  fancy  of  the  moment  may  direct.  Oh,  what  would  we 
not  give,  at  such  times,  to  stop  the  wonderful  machinery 
of  excitement — to  sweep  the  whole  away,  and  to  begin 
again,  like  a  little  child,  to  see  things  as  they  really  are ! 
But,  the  fever-fit  goes  off,  and  then,  then  comes  the  re¬ 
action — then  palls  the  cherished  thought  upon  the  mind — 
then  sinks  the  weary  soul;  and  not  even  the  contemplation 
of  heaven,  full  as  it  is  of  mercy,  nor  hosts  of  angels,  with  the 
glorified  Redeemer  at  their  head,  have  attraction, or  power, 
or  efficacy,  to  raise  the  mind  above  the  suffering  body,  so 
as  to  make  it  at  such  seasons  rejoice.  These,  then,  are  the 
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trials  of  a  sick  coucli ;  how  far  beyond  the  sufferings  of 
the  body,  which  are  so  generally  commiserated  ;  yet, 
painful  as  the  latter  state  may  be  to  bear,  I  think  I  should 
prefer  it,  with  the  greater  degree  of  clear-sightedness 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  to  that  heated,  hurried  state 
of  feeling,  in  which  I  can  neither  distinguish  right  from 
wrong,  nor  feel  the  preference  I  ought,  even  where  I  can 
see  the  distinction. 

“  Now  tell  me,  you  who  are  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
you  who  are  called  to  the  advocacy  of  a  great  and  noble 
cause,  tell  me,  whether  there  are  not  times  when  your 
own  mind  is  heated,  and  hurried,  beyond  its  powers  of 
perception  ;  when  the  voice  of  conscience  is  only  like  one 
amongst  a  multitude  of  sounds ;  when  the  aspect  of 
divine  truth,  bright  though  it  be,  is  of  uncertain  character  ; 
when  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  present  life,  mix  them¬ 
selves  up  with  what  is  pure,  and  fixed,  and  eternal ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  when  even  if  the  understanding  perceives, 
the  affections  are  so  debased,  that  they  fail  to  reject  what 
is  evil,  and  to  cleave  with  inalienable  attachment  to  what 
is  good  ? 

“  Have  you  known  anything  of  this  state  ?”  the  speaker 
went  on  to  ask,  with  a  voice  so  solemn,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  awakened  from  the  grave. 

“  I  have,”  replied  Arthur  meekly. 

“  I  will  not  ask,”  she  continued,  “  whether  the  fever 
of  the  soul,  which  you  have  felt,  is  self-imposed.  I  will 
not  ask,  whether  it  has  its  seasons  of  depression,  of  lan¬ 
guor,  of  prostration,  without  the  energy  to  ask  for  help ; 
but,  oh,  if  it  be  anything  like  mine,  shake  it  from  you 
while  you  have  the  power,  and  do  not  let  one  of  the 
heaviest  dispensations  which  a  righteous  judgment  can 
inflict — that  of  a  darkened  conscience  and  a  beclouded 
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mind — oh,  do  not  let  this  calamity  be  self-imposed,  lest  it 
should  seal  your  doom,  and  shut  you  out  from  mercy  for 

I” 

ever ! 

Scarcely  had  Alice  Clifton  uttered  these  words,  when 
she  sunk  back  on  her  pillow  so  completely  exhausted, 
that  Arthur  felt  it  would  not  only  be  unkind,  but  useless, 
to  urge  any  farther  explanation  of  a  subject  which  still 
remained  a  mystery  to  him.  “  How  could  it  be,”  he 
asked  himself  a  thousand  times,  “  that  good  men  of  every 
class  and  grade  in  society,  not  only  allowed,  but  encou¬ 
raged  indulgence  to  a  certain  extent,  in  what  he  had 
never  for  one  moment  of  his  whole  life  suspected  to  be 
pernicious  ;  and  yet  that  the  habit,  innocent  as  he  believed 
it  to  be,  should  so  impress  the  mind  of  one  standing  as  it 
were  upon  the  borders  of  eternity — that  a  voice  as  if  from 
the  grave  seemed  to  have  been  sent  to  warn  him  of  a 
danger  he  had  never  until  that  moment  been  aware  of? — 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other  there  must  be  a  serious 
mistake  —  serious,  indeed,  if  he  and  his  advisers  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  wrong. 

Bewildered  by  the  consideration  of  an  inconsistency 
which  had  never  before  occupied  his  attention,  Arthur 
Middleton  entered  into  a  strict  examination  of  his  own 
feelings,  and  habitual  state  of  mind  ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  a  conviction  that  he  did  almost  always  labour  under 
alternate  fits  either  of  excitement  or  depression ;  that  his 
mental  vision  was  far  indeed  from  being  clear ;  and  that 
his  spiritual  life  was  uncertain  as  the  flickering  of  a  flame 
just  brought  into  occasional  existence  by  the  stirring  up 
of  expiring  embers.  He  recalled — and,  alas  !  how  much 
of  his  past  experience  had  been  of  this  nature  ! — seasons 
in  which  his  mind  had  been  so  clouded,  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  the  utmost  violence  to  his  feelings  of  lassitude 
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and  depression,  in  order  to  wring  out  the  least  portion  of 
intellectual  energy  ;  and  yet,  in  the  position  he  main¬ 
tained,  where  every  effort  was  a  duty,  and  every  duty  an 
effort,  how  often  had  he  forced  himself  on  by  the  goading 
of  renewed  stimulus,  and  stood  up  before  the  multitude 
not  knowing  what  he  should  say  ;  yet  in  that  peculiar 
state,  when,  by  the  stunning  of  his  senses,  he  had  ceased 
to  care.  And  it  is  precisely  this  ceasing  to  care,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  secret  of  the  strength  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  any  artificial  stimulants.  The  man  who  drinks  the 
intoxicating  draught  to  soothe  his  pain,  is  still  the  victim 
of  the  same  disease,  though  he  heeds  it  not;  and  he  who 
drowns  his  mental  suffering  in  the  social  bowl,  bears  still 
the  burden  of  his  misery,  though  for  a  moment  he  may 
cease  to  feel  its  weight.  It  is  the  same  in  a  more  moderate 
degree,  even  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  that  excitement 
which  the  intoxicating  draught  produces.  Its  first  effect 
upon  the  mind,  and  that  which  many  a  good  and  worthy 
person  has  experienced,  is  a  degree  of  ceasing  to  care ; 
and  it  is  this  most  especially  which  constitutes  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  temptation,  and  his  bane.  Why  should  he  wish  in 
any  degree,  even  the  very  smallest,  to  cease  to  care  ?  to 
cease  to  feel  that  the  chastisements  of  a  righteous  Judge 
are  upon  him  ?  Oh,  better  a  thousand  times — more  wel¬ 
come  and  more  purifying  to  the  soul — are  the  severest 
visitations  of  mental,  or  even  of  bodily  suffering,  than  that 
deadening  of  the  faculties  of  perception  and  judgment, 
with  that  extraordinary  and  disproportioned  quickening 
,  of  the  powers  of  action,  which  are  sure  to  be  produced 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  most  popular  means  of 
restoring  exhausted  nature,  and  renovating  enfeebled 
strength. 

“  I  will  make  the  experiment,”  said  Arthur  Middleton, 
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suddenly  starting  from  his  seat  one  day,  after  he  had 
been  meditating  for  some  time  alone.  “  She  may  yet  live, 
and  if  I  have  no  other  claim  upon  her  favour,  I  may 
surely  speak  of  this ;  for  to  her  voice  alone,  her  single 
voice  against  the  many,  I  owe  it  that  I  make  the  trial.” 

Although  important  in  principle,  it  had  seemed  to 
Arthur  but  a  trifle  in  action  to  make  the  experiment  upon 
which  he  was  resolved  ;  but  none  can  ever  know  the  power 
of  habit,  and  of  this  habit  in  particular,  until  they  deter¬ 
mine  upon  laying  it  aside.  To  be  mastered  by  a  mere 
bodily  propensity,  was  the  last  and  the  lowest  degradation 
of  which  Arthur  Middleton  could  have  believed  himself 
capable;  and  yet,  how  was  it?  a  want — an  aching  want 
was  upon  him  in  his  hours  of  loneliness,  in  his  seasons 
of  exertion,  when  kind  and  social  friends  were  around 
him,  and  when  he  stood  a  solitary  stranger  in  the  midst 
of  an  expecting  crowd.  He  had  chosen,  too,  to  combat 
with  his  enemy  at  a  time  when  he  laboured  under  pecu¬ 
liar  disadvantages.  The  impression  made  upon  his  heart 
by  the  slight  intercourse  established  between  him  and 
Alice  Clifton  in  her  father’s  house,  had  been  deeper  than 
he  was  willing  to  believe.  In  vain  he  had  struggled 
against  this  impression,  supposing,  as  he  did,  that  he  was 
entirely  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  with  indifference, 
by  one  who  filled,  not  only  all  his  vacant  thoughts,  but 
whose  image  forced  itself  upon  him,  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  every  other.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the 
effect  upon  his  mind  of  their  second  and  sad  meeting, 
unexpected  as  it  was  to  him,  with  the  grave  just  opening 
by  the  side  of  that  beloved  and  cherished  one,  for  whose 
life  he  would  willingly  have  offered  up  his  own  ? 

And  yet,  capable  as  Arthur  was  of  feeling  in  their 
utmost  acuteness,  all  these  contending  emotions,  he  was 
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compelled  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  when  his  chosen 
place  would  have  been  beside  that  couch  of  suffering,  or 
even  at  the  door  of  that  silent  cottage,  guarding  it  from 
the  intrusion  of  steps  less  gentle  than  his  own.  He  was 
compelled  to  play  an  animated  part  in  society;  to  enliven, 
to  arouse,  and  to  convince  of  truths  of  which  his  own 
heart  had  almost  ceased  to  feel  the  force.  It  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  season  of  peculiar  temptation,  yet,  for  some  days, 
he  had  maintained  his  resolution  unshaken. 

Arthur  Middleton  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
removing  to  a  very  different  scene  of  action  from  that 
which  permitted  him  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  visit¬ 
ing  Alice  Clifton  ;  or,  at  least,  of  hearing  every  day,  and 
almost  every  hour,  of  the  varying  state  of  her  health.  He 
was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  circle,  the  guest  of  a 
distinguished  and  noble  lady,  who  had  filled  her  house 
with  visitors  in  compliment  to  the  young  orator,  who,  she 
doubted  not,  would  enjoy  the  conspicuous  place  she  had 
thus  enabled  him  to  fill.  Absent,  restless,  and  impatient, 
Arthur  was,  however,  far  from  being  the  sort  of  person 
upon  whom  she  had  expected  to  bestow  the  favour  of  her 
smiles.  He  saw  her  disappointment,  and  that  of  her 
guests ;  and  he  knew  exactly  what  would  give  him  the 
kind  of  stimulus  he  so  much  wanted,  to  raise  his  spirits 
to  a  level  with  their  expectations.  What  could  he  do  ? 
The  dulness  of  the  first  day  was  pardoned  on  the  score 
of  bodily  fatigue  after  a  long  journey.  He  resolved  to 
wait  until  the  next,  when  a  much-wished-for  letter  would 
arrive  from  Ruth,  and,  perhaps,  decide  his  fate,  so  far  as 
death  might  set  its  awful  seal  upon  the  future. 

The  following  morning  was  appointed  for  a  public 
meeting,  the  lady  whose  guest  Arthur  then  was,  being 
a  liberal  patron  of  the  cause  he  was  pledged  to  advocate ; 
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and  again  the  speaker  was  excused  on  the  score  of  antici¬ 
pated  duty.  He  was  also  permitted  to  spend  much  of 
his  time,  undisturbed,  in  an  apartment  appropriated  to 
his  use  ;  and  here  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  messenger 
who  had  been  sent  for  letters  to  the  neighbouring  town. 
The  servant  was  long  in  coming  ;  time  glided  on  ;  Arthur 
laid  his  watch  upon  the  table,  and  paced  to  and  fro  in 
the  room,  thinking  as  little  of  the  speech  he  was  about  to 
make,  as  of  the  transactions  which  might,  at  that  moment, 
be  taking  place  in  another  planet.  The  hour  was  now 
struck  by  the  great  clock  in  the  court-yard  of  the  noble 
mansion.  Carriages  had  been  rolling  to  and  from  the 
door  for  some  time ;  loud  voices  of  greeting  and  expec¬ 
tation  were  heard  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  A  gentle 
tap  at  the  door,  and  a  silvery  voice,  announced  to  him 
that  the  company  were  waiting.  At  that  moment  a  ser¬ 
vant  brought  the  letter.  There  was  one  from  Ruth, 
sealed  with  a  black  seal.  Arthur  struck  his  brow  with  a 
violence  which  made  the  servant,  who  had  not  yet  retired, 
look  round. 

“  May  we  come  in  ?”  asked  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  a  rush,  and  a  giggle,  were  heard  amongst  her  friends, 
as  some  very  young  ladies  peeped  past  her,  to  steal  a 
glimpse  of  that  enchanting  man,  who  had  delighted  the 
whole  school  at  which  their  minds  had  received  such 
wide  expansion. 

“  May  we  come  in?”  asked  the  lady  of  the  house 
again,  and  Arthur  was  obliged  to  answer  “Yes;”  for 
they  had  already  forced  an  entrance,  and  the  process  of 
introduction  had  already  begun,  before  he  was  capable  of 
recollecting,  had  he  been  asked,  so  much  as  his  own  name. 

“  I  am  sure  Mr.  Middleton  is  not  well  to-day,”  whis¬ 
pered  one  of  the  guests. 
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“  How  jaded  he  looks  !”  observed  another. 

“  We  shall  hear  nothing  worth  coming  for  to-day,” 
said  a  third ;  and  the  lady  herself,  taking  very  serious 
alarm  lest  the  whole  affair  should  prove  a  failure,  pressed 
upon  him  every  kind  of  cordial,  stimulant,  and  revival, 
which  her  house  could  supply.  * 

It  was  indeed  a  moment  of  temptation  to  Arthur,  but 
still  he  kept  his  resolution,  for  he  had  determined  that 
until  he  heard  of  Alice  Clifton’s  death,  it  should  be  held 
inviolate.  Of  this  fact  he  was  still  unassured,  the  com¬ 
pany  so  pressed  upon  him ;  besides  which,  the  letter  itself 
was  so  sacred,  that  he  would  not  if  he  could,  have  opened 
it  before  so  many  indifferent  eyes ;  he  therefore  walked 
forward,  more  like  a  moving  statue,  than  a  living  man  ; 
nor  was  his  mind  so  wholly  absorbed,  but  that  his  ear 
caught,  as  he  passed  by,  occasional  expressions  of  disap¬ 
pointment  ;  while  his  eye  glanced  round  upon  the  many 
faces  whose  anxious  looks  were  fixed  upon  his  own,  all 
expressive  of  wonder,  as  to  whether  the  result  of  the 
meeting  would  be  vexation  or  delight. 

The  worst  anticipations  of  Arthur  Middleton  were 
more  than  realized  that  day.  On  ascending  the  platform, 
from  whence  he  looked  down  upon  a  crowd  of  expectant 
faces,  he  felt  not  only  at  that  moment  divested  of  a  single 
idea,  but  as  if  he  had  never  possessed  one  in  his  wholb 
life.  The  cause  he  had  come  to  advocate,  what  was  it 
to  him  ?  The  great  and  distinguished  personages  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  who  were  they  ?  Popularity — 
applause  —  the  natural  triumph  of  having  conquered 
prejudice,  and  brought  others  to  think  and  feel  in  a 
manner  they  had  never  done  before. — What  were  all 
these  but  as  the  air  that  blew  past  him,  or  the  dust  beneath 
his  feet  ?  He  had  no  thought,  no  feeling,  but  for  that 
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one  unravelled  mystery — that  page  which  was  still  a  fear¬ 
ful  blank,  filled  up  at  intervals,  it  seemed  to  him,  with 
dark  passages  from  the  gloomy  grave. 

Impossible  as  it  was  for  Arthur  Middleton  to  speak 
with  his  accustomed  eloquence  under  such  circumstances, 
so  familiar  was  the  phraseology  of  the  cause  he  was 
engaged  to  advocate,  that  he  had  not  only  begun  his 
speech  in  a  manner  neither  incoherent  nor  in  anyway  dis¬ 
graceful,  but  had  actually  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
audience  for  half  an  hour,  before  he  clearly  discovered  the 
humiliating  fact,  that  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  diffusing  itself  amongst  the  numbers  there 
convened.  No  longer  was  that  breathless  and  almost 
startling  pause  perceived,  before  the  summing-up  of  the 
evidence  he  had  adduced  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  asser¬ 
tions.  Not  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  were  fair  faces 
discovered  suffused  with  tears.  Not  now,  were  bright  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  countenance,  whose  very  light  seemed  to 
throw  a  lustre  of  their  own  upon  all  he  said.  Instead  of 
these  strong  evidences  of  deep  and  living  interest,  there 
was  an  increasing  unsettlement  amongst  the  fair  sex  in 
particular.  Ladies  lent  each  other  their  fans  and  scent- 
bottles,  and  some  even  encouraged  a  faintness,  which  did 
not  come  so  as  to  furnish  them  with  a  plea  for  retiring 
altogether  from  the  scene.  Watches  were  also  taken 
out,  and  referred  to  with  apparent  anxiety  ;  while  yawns 
were  detected  here  and  there,  not  only  in  their  suppressed 
and  abortive  state,  but  in  that  full  stage  of  maturity, 
which  sets  at  defiance  all  concealment. 

Alas  for  the  popular  speaker !  who,  in  the  midst  of 
his  oration,  is  made  sensible  of  all  this !  And  Arthur  was 
one  to  feel  it  in  the  extreme.  He  knew,  too,  what  would 
have  given  him  nerve  to  dash  as  it  were  with  one  bold 
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effort  into  this  sea  of  difficulties,  and  overcome  them 
wave  by  wave  ;  yet  he  repented  not.  He  was  not  only 
firm  in  act,  but  firm  in  purpose,  and  in  thought ;  and  he 
retired  from  the  platform  that  night — to  meet  the  tender 
solicitude  of  his  friends  on  his  behalf,  and  to  hear  the 
half-suppressed  murmurs  of  disappointment,  which  seemed 
to  float  like  a  malignant  air  in  the  very  atmosphere  he 
breathed — determined,  that  come  what  might,  he  would 
be  true  in  that  one  point,  on  which  he  had  secretly 
pledged  himself  to  her,  who  for  anything  he  knew  to  the 
contrary,  might  already  be  numbered  amongst  the  spirits 
of  the  blest. 

Not  until  he  reached  his  own  room  that  night,  did 
Arthur  Middleton  break  the  seal  of  his  letter.  He  could 
have  done  it  before,  but  dreaded  the  state  of  mind  into 
which  he  might  be  plunged  by  its  contents.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  intelligence  that  letter  contained,  that  it 
would  have  been  well  for  the  credit  of  his  eloquence,  had 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  it  before.  The  black 
seal  which  had  occasioned  him  such  fearful  anticipations 
was  only  the  badge  of  the  sorrow  and  the  loss  which 
the  writer  had  herself  experienced.  Alice  Clifton  was 
better — decidedly  better — so  much  so,  that  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  she  might  with  great  care  be  able  in  a  few  weeks  to 
bear  the  change  to  a  more  distant  and  congenial  climate. 

“  I  will  see  her  before  she  leaves  England  !”  exclaimed 
Arthur,  after  he  had  read  the  letter  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time ;  and  this  one  resolution,  added  to  the  cheering 
intelligence  he  had  received,  would  have  given  him,  at 
that  moment,  feeling,  and  strength,  and  eloquence,  and 
nerve,  to  have  addressed,  and  riveted  the  attention,  of  a 
multitude  extending  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  space 
his  clear  and  musical  voice  was  wont  to  fill. 
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Many  days  had  not  elapsed  before  Arthur  put  in 
practice  his  determination  of  seeing  Alice  Clifton,  but 
his  heart  failed  him  as  to  the  chief  object  of  his  visit,  when 
he  saw  how  far  she  was  yet  from  that  stage  of  conva¬ 
lescence  to  which  in  his  sanguine  imagination  she  had 
already  been  restored.  Arthur  was  capable  of  rashness, 
but  to  have  acted  with  indelicacy  or  want  of  feeling  would 
have  been  foreign  to  his  nature  ;  it  was  not  possible, 
therefore,  under  present  circumstances,  for  him  to  speak 
as  he  had  intended,  of  the  real  nature  of  his  feelings. 
Yet  to  allow  Alice  to  go  abroad,  perhaps  for  years,  him¬ 
self  so  fully  occupied  and  so  widely  separated  from  any 
path  she  was  likely  to  pursue,  without  giving  her  some 
idea  of  the  hold  she  had  upon  his  affections,  seemed 
altogether  impossible.  And  so  the  subject  grew  between 
them  unpremeditated,  as  it  does  on  such  occasions,  when, 
out  of  the  very  fulness  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  gives 
utterance  to  the  pure  and  simple  truth.  And  beautiful 
and  touching  is  the  truth  when  thus  developed,  springing 
like  a  sweet  flower  out  of  the  soil  which  might  have  long 
concealed  the  precious  germ,  but  for  the  harmonious 
combination  of  light,  and  dew,  and  genial  airs,  which 
forced  it  into  life. 

And  sad  yet  sweet  it  was  to  see  that  sensitive  and  deep- 
souled  woman,  refined  by  her  long  suffering  into  an 
existence  scarcely  mqre  or  less  than  spiritual,  her  hectic 
colour  alternating  with  marble  paleness  on  her  hollow 
cheek,  her  tears  and  her  smiles  chasing  back  each  other 
to  their  different  fountains — all  that  was  human  in  her 
nature  yielding  to  the  irresistible  conviction  that  she  was 
beloved,  and  consequently  clinging  (oh,  how  fondly  !)  to  a 
world  in  which  love  is  too  often  but  a  snare — all  that  was 
purified,  all  that  was  regenerated,  all  that  was  devoted 
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with  single  purpose  to  the  interests  of  the  world  to  come, 
bearing  her  at  one  moment  high  above  the  bondage  of 
every  earthly  tie — at  the  next  convincing  her,  that  from 
the  affectionate  and  soothing  intercourse  of  human  fellow¬ 
ship  she  must  in  a  great  measure  be  shut  out.  And, 
strange  to  say,  that  with  the  true  weakness  of  a  woman, 
the  heart  of  Alice  Clifton  yearned  over  this  exclusion,  as 
if  earth  was  too  full  of  happiness  to  leave,  or  as  if  she 
herself  was  too  young  to  die. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however,  a  short  but  trou¬ 
bled  moment,  that  these  emotions  contended  for  mastery 
in  her  mind.  With  a  strong  and  sudden  effort,  she 
roused  herself ;  and  holding  out  her  hand  to  Arthur,  she 
implored  him  to  leave  her,  and  to  leave  her  soon. 

11  The  more  I  am  capable  of  feeling,”  she  said,  “  the 
more  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  check  those  feelings  in 
their  earliest  stage,  which  might  involve  the  happiness  of 
another  with  my  own.  It  is  enough  for  a  poor  frail 
mortal  to  be  kept  suspended  between  life  and  death,  as 
I  have  been  of  late.  It  would  be  cruel  to  make  this 
world  more  dear  to  one  whose  thoughts  should  be  of 
leaving  it  forever.  The  kindest  thing  you  can  now  do, 
is  to  separate  yourself  from  me.  I  will  not  talk  in  the 
usual  way  of  friendship,  and  of  brotherly  and  sisterly 
intercourse.  You  will  hear  of  me  from  our  mutual 
friend  ;  and  whether  I  live  or  die,  I  will  be  no  tie  to  you. 
Farewell,  then.  When  you  think  of  me,  think  also 
of  some  things  I  said  to  you,  before  our  acquaintance 
assumed  its  present  character.” 
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Arthur  Middleton  lost  mucli  of  tlie  enjoyment  he  had 
once  experienced  in  public  applause,  when  Alice  Clifton 
left  her  native  country,  which  she  did  a  few  weeks  after 
the  interview  already  described.  He  lost  also  some 
degree  of  the  interest  he  had  once  felt  in  almost  all  the 
subjects  which  had  previously  occupied  his  attention;  but 
he  did  not  lose  with  this  his  power  of  commanding  the 
attention  of  others.  Never,  except  on  the  occasion  of 
the  unopened  letter,  did  his  public  exertions  produce  abso¬ 
lute  disappointment ;  for  he  soon  found  that  there  is  a 
deeper  and  more  spirit-stirring  excitement  in  the  simple 
advocacy  of  a  good  cause,  than  was  ever  yet  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  mere  animal  stimulation.  He  was  therefore 
true  to  the  rule  of  life  his  friend  had  recommended,  and 
never  had  occasion  to  repent  of  its  strictness  or  severity  ; 
for  if  on  one  occasion  he  felt  less  animation,  less  fire,  or 
less  “  tumult  in  his  veins,”  on  a  thousand  he  felt  less 
exhaustion,  and  less  depression,  than  before.  Thus  his 
spirits  were  more  equable,  his  powers  both  of  mind  and 
body  were  more  his  own,  while  his  spiritual  life  was  more 
vigorous  and  intense,  in  all  its  purposes,  and  all  its  views. 

It  was  on  a  pleasant  summer’s  evening  that  Arthur 
Middleton  having  come  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  walked 
over  to  Fearnfield  to  see  his  sister  Pose,  for  the  first  time 
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after  her  marriage  and  settlement  there.  There  is  always 
a  satisfaction  in  seeing  a  young  female  relative  provided 
for,  and  protected  for  life,  which  gives  cheerfulness  to 
the  anticipations  with  which  we  meet  them  for  the  first 
time  under  these  auspicious  circumstances. 

Rose  had  not  been  prepared  to  expect  her  brother  on 
that  particular  day,  and  therefore  it  was  not  owing  to  any 
want  of  hospitality  in  her  that  she  did  not  meet  him  at 
the  door ;  but  still  he  thought  her  long  in  coming,  as 
he  sat  in  the  old  parlour  alone,  picturing  to  himself  the 
bright  vision  he  should  see,  when,  smiling  a  sister’s  wel¬ 
come,  she  would  receive  him  as  a  guest  in  her  own  house. 
And  Rose  did  smile  when  she  entered ;  and  she  was 
dressed  with  so  much  taste  and  elegance,  that  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  lace  and  ribbons,  with  pink  flowers,  and  light 
gauze,  made  up  altogether  such  a  picture  of  prettiness, 
that  he  scarcely  noticed  how  soon  the  smile  had  faded 
away  upon  her  lips,  or  the  bloom  upon  her  cheeks  had 
given  place  to  the  roses  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

There  is  sometimes  a  strange  blank  between  relatives, 
and  even  friends,  who  have  not  met  for  a  long  time,  each 
wishing  to  look  into  the  mind  of  the  other  before  they 
speak,  yet  each  feeling  the  necessity  of  saying  something, 
without  knowing  what.  Rose  had  an  ease  of  manner, 
and  facility  of  expression  which  surmounted  this  difficulty, 
by  substituting  commonplace  for  the  familiar  conversation 
of  a  brother  and  a  sister  who  had  subjects  of  deep  interest 
to  discuss ;  yet,  pleasantly  as  she  might  have  made  the 
time  pass  away,  had  they  been  mere  acquaintance,  met 
for  a  morning  call,  Arthur  felt  the  coldness  of  the  blank, 
the  rigidity  by  which  he  was  thus  set  at  a  distance, 
more  than  if  her  manner  had  conveyed  an  absolute 
repulse. 
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“  I  suppose  I  shall  see  Austin,”  said  he  at  last,  rather 
weary  of  his  sister’s  chat,  which  brought  them  no  nearer 
than  if  they  had  not  met. 

ts  He  will  be  in  to  dinner,”  replied  Rose ;  and  her 
countenance  fell. 

“  He  is  very  much  engaged,  I  dare  say,”  observed 
Arthur. 

“  Very  much,”  said  Rose,  coldly;  and  it  seemed  to 
be  a  relief  to  both,  that  dinner  was  at  that  moment 
announced. 

The  master  of  the  house  now  entered.  His  welcome, 
though  formal,  had  more  heart  in  it  than  that  of  Rose  ; 
and  his  conversation,  always  sensible  and  intelligent, 
though  seldom  familiar,  had  no  forced  pretension  to 
sprightliness,  and  consequently  was  an  improvement 
upon  that  to  which  Arthur  had  been  listening.  Still 
there  was  a  blank— a  fearful  blank  beneath  their  roof, 
around  them,  and  at  their  very  board,  such  as  never  did, 
and  never  could  exist,  where  two  hearts  so  closely  united, 
beat  in  unison  together ;  and  Arthur  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  thought,  if  this  be  love,  after  its  utmost 
wishes  are  attained,  better  a  thousand  times  to  pine  to 
the  end  of  life  under  a  privation  which  inflicts  but  com¬ 
parative  and  imaginary  pain. 

Nor  was  that  indescribable  blank  which  Arthur  expe¬ 
rienced,  the  only  evidence  he  had  that  everything  was 
not  right  in  the  domestic  establishment  at  Fearnfield.  It 
was  not  only  that  points  of  union  were  wanting,  but  there 
were  points  of  difference  growing  up  into  form  and  sub¬ 
stance,  like  weeds  from  bitter  roots,  shooting  forth,  and 
threatening  to  overspread  the  garden,  whose  sickly 
flowers  were  drooping,  and  giving  place  on  every  hand  to 
their  formidable  foes.  More  especially,  when  the  strict 
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rule  of  the  house  with  respect  to  abstinence  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  fire  of  hidden  resentment  flashed  from  the 
eye  of  Rose,  as,  taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  she  ventured  to  throw  at  her  husband  some 
of  those  Fitter  and  irritating  taunts  which  the  unsubdued 
temper  of  woman  is  but  too  ready  to  supply ;  and  let 
her  powers  be  ever  so  weak  in  other  respects,  here  she 
is  strong  ;  and  hence,  from  this  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows, 
she  is  able  to  wound,  and  not  unfrequently  to  triumph  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  ignoble  victory. 

“  I  am  afraid  my  sister’s  sentiments  are  not  exactly  in 
accordance  with  ours,”  said  Arthur,  when  Rose  had  left 
the  table ;  but  he  soon  found  that  his  new  relative  was 
not  a  man  whose  private  feelings,  or  whose  household 
arrangements,  were  to  be  interfered  with.  The  counte¬ 
nance  of  Austin  Elliot  grew  dark,  the  expression  of  his 
face  contracted  and  absorbed ;  and  if  he  did  not  exactly 
say,  “  Whatever  your  sister  may  think  and  feel,  she  is 
my  wife,”  his  manner  implied,  that  as  such,  she  was  a 

part  of  himself,  and  therefore  not  to  be  made  the  subject 

« 

of  familiar  remark. 

Altogether,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  Arthur’s 
visit  at  Fearnfield  was  not  the  most  social  or  enlivening; 
yet,  like  many  other  visits  of  the  same  kind,  so  little  of 
a  definite  character  had  actually  transpired,  that  when  he 
reached  home  that  evening,  he  could  only  speak  of  “  poor” 
Rose,  without  being  able  to  say  why  he  made  use  of  that 
expression.  Indeed,  every  one  did  the  same — every 
one  spoke  of  “  poor”  Rose  with  an  indefinite  sense  of 
pity,  which  might  perhaps  with  equal  justice  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  partner  of  her  fate. 

Poor  Rose!  she  had  married,  as  many  young  ladies 
do,  expecting  to  be  more  her  own  mistress  than  she  could 
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be  in  her  father’s  house,  expecting  to  be  of  more  conse¬ 
quence,  to  dress  more,  to  be  more  thought  of,  and  to  have 
her  caprices  more  indulged  ;  while  at  the  same  time  she 
hoped  to  escape  many  causes  of  irritation  and  annoyance 
which  she  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  sitilation  of 
unmarried  women  ;  and,  above  all,  she  should  escape  all 
liability  of  incurring,  what,  in  her  green  ideas,  was  the 
foulest  stigma  to  a  respectable  female — that  of  being  an 
old  maid.  Oh  !  noble  concatenation  of  motives,  for  doing 
that  which  might  seal,  by  one  irrevocable  act,  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  herself  and  others,  for  time,  and  for  eternity ! 

Rose  had  not  been  a  married  woman  many  days,  before 
she  began  to  discover  her  mistake.  Her  father  had  told 
her  in  the  most  earnest  manner  of  the  importance  of  the 
step  she  was  taking.  Her  mother  had  warned  her  with 
tears,  that  human  happinesses  not  to  be  played  with  after 
marriage,  whatever  it  may  be  before ;  but  she  would 
neither  listen  nor  believe.  It  was  her  determination  to 
make  the  experiment  for  herself ;  and  as  her  choice  was 
in  all  respects  unexceptionable,  it  became  the  duty  of  her 
friends  to  think  and  to  hope  for  the  best. 

“  Poor  dear!”  said  Mrs.  Middleton  to  her  husband, 
after  her  first  confidential  interview7  with  Rose  as  the 
mistress  of  Fearnfield,  “  I  am  afraid  she  has  bound  her¬ 
self  to  a  hard  lot.  She  tells  me  that  Austin  has  never 
relaxed  the  strictness  of  his  rule  with  regard  to  absti¬ 
nence,  and  does  not  intend  to  do  so,  come  what  may. 
Now  you  know,  my  dear,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  this  will 
never  do  for  Rose ;  and  I  think  as  a  father  you  should 
inquire  into  the  matter.” 

“  I  did  inquire  into  it,”  replied  Mr.  Middleton, 
“  before  their  marriage;  and  having  agreed  to  it  then, 
I  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  I  can  interfere  now.” 
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The  sense  of  justice  which  influenced  the  father,  had, 
however,  little  to  do  with  the  feelings  of  the  mother  on 
this  occasion.  And  the  bare  fact  that  her  daughter,  in 
her  seasons  of  weariness  and  exhaustion,  had  not  so  much 
as  a  glass  of  her  mother’s  home-made  wTine  to  comfort  her, 
brought  tears  into  the  fond  eyes  of  her  who  had  never 
been  able  to  look  unmoved  upon  her  children’s  suffering 
or  privation. 

It  was  a  melancholy  consolation  too,  to  the  daughter, 
to  treasure  up  and  detail  to  her  listening  parent,  all  the 
different  items  of  her  conjugal  distress,  until  at  last,  she 
so  wrought  upon  her  mother’s  tender  heart,  that  measures 
were  concerted  between  them  for  supplying  the  necessary 
support  by  private  means,  from  Mr.  Middleton’s  own 
store. 

Little  did  the  anxious  mother  know  what  she  was 
really  doing,  by  this  indiscreet  and  inconsiderate  act.  To 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  married  people  is  always  danger¬ 
ous,  but  to  meddle  in  such  a  way,  was  like  throwing  open 
the  gates  of  a  citadel  to  an  acknowledged  enemy,  and 
leaving  it  to  his  own  choice  whether  he  would  enter  or 
not.  Yet  all  this  was  done  by  the  kindly-intentioned 
mother  with  the  most  profound  belief  that  she  was  ren¬ 
dering  a  service  to  her  child;  and  that  if  the  husband 
could  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  deny  to  so  young  and 
lovely  a  wife  the  common  means  of  sustenance  and 
strength,  it  was  the  positive  duty  of  a  mother,  of  one  who 
could  enter  into  fellow-feeling  with  her  child,  to  render 
those  offices  of  kindness  which  were  denied  elsewhere. 

For  some  time  this  system  went  on  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  evil  consequences.  The  young  wife  had  her  fits  of 
bitter  weeping ;  but  she  had  also  her  fits  of  cheerfulness, 
in  which  she  appeared  to  care  little  for  the  trials  which 
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at  other  times  she  contemplated  as  almost  overwhelming. 
She  was  pleased  too  with  her  bridal  dresses,  and  with  the 
court  that  was  paid  to  her  as  a  married  woman  ;  and 
though  not  quite  so  happy  as  she  expected,  she  supposed 
she  should  get  on  very  well  after  she  and  her  husband 
had  learned  to  understand  each  other  a  little  better. 

But,  alas  !  how  should  two  such  individuals  ever 
understand  each  other  ?  How  should  half  those  who 
take  upon  themselves  the  marriage-vow,  understand  each 
other?  The  thing  wrould  be  impossible  even  if  they  tried, 
and  to  try  seems  to  be  the  last  effort  they  either  of  them 
think  of  making.  No ;  they  persist  until  it  is  too  late, 
in  each  believing  the  other  to  be  what  inclination  pic¬ 
tures  ;  and  that  union  which  of  all  others  ought  to  have 
truth  for  its  foundation,  is  too  frequently  preceded  by  a 
system  of  self-deception  as  blind  as  it  is  fatal.  Happy, 
thrice  happy  they,  whose  conduct  and  experience  form 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  ! 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  from  what  has  been  said  of 
Rose  Middleton,  that  she  was  naturally  disposed  to  com¬ 
plain  of  every  little  grievance,  to  speak  out  with  girlish 
impetuosity,  and  to  keep  no  trouble  concealed  -within  her 
own  bosom,  the  burden  of  which  could  by  any  possibility 
be  transmitted  to  another.  The  cold  answers,  howrever, 
which  she  received  from  her  husband  on  these  occasions, 
the  indifferent  “indeed  !”  and  the  averted  look,  wTith  which 
he  was  wont  to  receive  the  intelligence  of  a  spoiled  ribbon, 
a  cut  finger,  a  perpetual  headache,  and,  above  all,  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  indescribable  depression,  although  it  could  not 
stop  the  fresh  flow  of  these  habitual  complainings,  had 
the  effect  of  diverting  them  from  the  channel  which  a 
matrimonial  connection  is  generally  expected  to  supply. 

“  I  cannot  tell  you  how  w  retched  I  have  been  feeling 
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all  day,”  said  Rose  to  her  husband  one  evening.  I  am 
almost  sure  something  is  going  to  happen.  Such  a 
weight — such  a  sense  of  depression — such  a  sinking  ! 
Indeed  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  I  feel.” 

“  Y  ou  had  better  not  attempt  to  describe  it,”  said 
Austin,  coldly,  as  he  walked  to  the  window  to  look  at 
his  sheep. 

This  and  much  more  of  the  same  blank  treatment 
which  Rose  was  accustomed  to  receive,  was  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  communicated  even  to  her  mother.  In  her  own 
language,  it  might  be  said,  that  she  could  not  describe  it. 
It  was  to  be  felt,  rather  than  spoken  of ;  and  to  be  wept 
over  with  bitter  tears  by  a  weak  disappointed  girl,  whose 
very  heart  appeared,  for  the  first  time  since  it  began  to 
beat,  to  be  awakened  into  actual  life  by  the  very  chill 
which  seemed  more  likely  to  have  stopped  its  pulsations 
for  ever.  Yes,  Rose  began  at  last  to  know  by  her 
capability  of  suffering,  that  she  had  feelings  to  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger  ;  and  in  proportion  as  she 
imagined  herself  slighted  and  contemned,  her  young  heart 
ached  for  that  confidence  from  which  she  believed  it  was 
her  doom  to  be  shut  out.  Thus,  though  she  complained 
to  her  mother,  she  never  did  so  without  afterwards  des¬ 
pising  herself  for  the  meanness  and  the  treachery  of 
having  spoken  against  her  husband ;  and  every  time  lie 
spoke  to  her  kindly,  and  smiled  upon  her  with  that  pecu¬ 
liar  look  of  cordial  feeling  which  his  countenance  occa¬ 
sionally  wore,  she  inwardly  resolved,  that,  let  her  grief 
be  what  it  might,  she  never  would  give  utterance  to 
a  thought  disparaging  to  his  character  again. 

The  human  mind,  like  a  plant  beneath  the  operations 
of  the  spade,  sometimes  expands  under  its  own  suffer¬ 
ings  ;  and  it  was  so  with  Rose,  that  while  conscious  of 
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doing  wrong,  she  was  equally  conscious  of  more  pain 
than  she  had  ever  before  experienced  from  this  convic¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  pain  arose  more  compunction  that  it 
was  so  richly  deserved. 

Disappointed,  humbled,  and  sometimes  worse  than 
solitary,  Rose  was  occasionally  wrought  up  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  throw  herself  and  her  faults  upon  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  her  husband,  by  telling  him  all  she  had  ever 
done  in  secret,  contrary  to  his  will ;  but  then  the  thought 
that  after  such  confession,  she  must  be  prepared  to  make 
her  will  subservient  to  his,  that  she  must  never  from  that 
time  deceive  him  again,  but  submit  in  all  things  to  the 
law  against  which  her  soul  rebelled — these  were  the 
calculations  which  held  her  back,  and  which  directed  her 
again  and  again  to  those  forbidden  means,  by  which  she 
endeavoured  to  drown  her  convictions,  and  fortify  herself 
against  the  condemnation  of  her  own  heart. 

Still  she  thought  she  might  reason  with  him ;  and 
with  this  intention  she  one  day  introduced  the  subject, 
wTith  the  hope  of  convincing  him,  that  she  could  not  live, 
that  she  actually  could  not  exist,  without  the  support  of 
wine. 

“  Only  try  it,  my  dear,”  said  her  husband.  “  All  I  ask 
of  you  is  to  try  it  for  my  sake — for  the  sake  of  your  own 
good  faith,  as  you  promised  me  that  you  would,  before 
you  consented  to  be  my  wife.  Only  try  it  fairly,  and  if 
your  health  really  fails  under  it,  do  you  believe  I  could 
see  you  suffer,  and  not  be  willing  to  offer  you  even  that 
remedy  myself?  I  am  aware  you  are  enduring  a  severe 
trial ;  I  am  not  so  great  a  stranger  to  your  sufferings  as 
I  seem.  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  be  true  to  yourself  and 
me ;  and  to  persevere  for  three  months  longer.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  it  will  be  proved  whether  your 
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health  has  been  injured  or  not.  I  think  you  are  as  well 
as  before  you  married ;  are  you  not,  Rose  ?” 

“  I  think  I  should  be  as  well replied  Rose  with 
much  embarrassment ;  “  if — if,”  and  she  seemed  unable 
to  finish  the  sentence  the  would  have  uttered. 

“  If  you  were  as  happy,  I  suppose  you  mean,”  said 
her  husband ;  and  he  bit  his  lip,  and  walked  to  another 
part  of  the  room. 

He  soon  turned  round,  however,  and  fixing  his  keen 
eyes  upon  his  humbled  and  weeping  wife  ; — “  It  is  time 
you  should  know,”  said  he,  “  if  you  have  not  already 
made  the  discovery  for  yourself,  that  you  are  not  the  only 
disappointed  person  in  our  union.  Oh,  Rose !  I  had 
such  visions  of  domestic  happiness  !  But  never  mind  that 
now.  You  were  young,  and  I  was  the  most  to  blame, 
for  I  ought  to  have  been  wiser.  You  think  me  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  perhaps  unkind  ;  but  know  this  from  one  who 
is  not  apt  to  say  more  than  he  feels  •  that  you  have  not 
a  moment  of  grief,  in  which  I  do  not  suffer  with  you  ;  and 
if  I  thought  that  by  restoring  you  to  your  father’s  family, 
I  should  restore  you  to  peace  and  happiness,  there  is  no 
reproach  the  world  could  heap  upon  me,  which  I  would 
not  cheerfully  bear  for  your  sake.” 

“  Has  it  come  to  this  ?”  said  Rose  to  herself,  for  the 
first  time  appalled  at  the  reality  of  her  situation  ;  but 
beyond  one  appealing  look,  with  which  she  answered  the 
fixed  and  mournful  gaze  of  her  husband,  she  had  no 
reply  except  her  tears. 

“  I  am  not  versed  in  women’s  varying  moods,”  he  went 
on  to  say.  “  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said,  that 
truth  is  all  I  ask  of  you — truth  towards  yourself  and  me, 
and  faithfulness  in  the  trial  you  are  making  for  my  sake. 
I  dwell  much  upon  this,  because  if  I  had  pledged  myself 
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to  make  a  similar  experiment  for  yon,  and  to  test  a  point 
which  in  your  opinion  was  of  great  importance,  I  should 
feel  bound  to  make  it  cheerfully,  without  reluctance,  and 
without  reserve,  or  else  I  could  not  regard  the  experiment 
as  fairly  made  ;  for  with  an  unwilling  mind,  and  lingering 
thoughts,  which  pine  after  some  imaginary  good  we  have 
relinquished,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  we  should  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  really  the  good  we  had 
supposed,  or  whether  the  substitute  adopted  was  equal 
to  the  indulgence  resigned.” 

C*  o 

“  But  I  have  no  substitute,”  murmured  Bose. 

“  Alas,  no  !  said  her  husband,  for  my  society,  my  truth, 
my  affection,  seem  to  have  lost  their  value.” 

“  If  I  thought,”  said  Bose,  looking  up  with  more  con¬ 
fidence,  “  if  I  thought  you  had  really  the  affection  for  me 
you  once  professed — ” 

“You  would  make  this  sacrifice  cheerfully,  and  en¬ 
tirely  V* 

The  countenance  of  the  speaker,  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  was  so  full  of  earnest  expression,  as  if  his  whole 
life  depended  upon  the  answer  he  might  receive,  that 
Bose  shrunk  back  abashed,  and  covered  her  face  with 
both  her  hands,  knowing  but  too  well,  how  incompetent 
she  was  to  promise  all  that  was  desired. 

Austin  said  no  more.  He  remained  some  time  in 
silence  in  the  same  apartment ;  but  they  both  fell  back  into 
their  accustomed  reserve,  and  neither  understood  better 
than  before  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  other. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  women  suffer  more  than 
men  from  the  consequences  of  ill-assorted  marriage  ;  that 
they  suffer  more  acutely,  is  evident  from  their  incapability 
of  concealing  what  is  rankling  in  their  feelings ;  but  the 
blight  which  falls  upon  the  heart  of  man  from  disappoint- 
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ment  here,  is  more  universal,  and  more  deep.  Besides  which, 
woman  retains,  through  all,  the  invaluable  faculty  of  being 
able  to  amuse  herself  with  trifles.  She  has  a  thousand 
outlets  too,  for  feeling  on  other  subjects,  which  drain 
away  some  portion  of  this  otherwise  overwhelming  flood  ; 
but  man  stands  alone — neither  seeking  others,  nor  sought 
himself — beneath  the  branches  of  the  deadly  upas,  where 
the  dew  falls  not,  nor  flower,  nor  leaf,  nor  blade  of  grass 
give  beauty  or  verdure  to  the  scene. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  too,  that  strong  minds  demand 
less  of  our  sympathy  than  weak.  The  character  which 
is  strong  in  power,  is  strong  in  suffering  ;  and  the  shrink¬ 
ing  sensitiveness  of  a  small  spirit,  bears  as  little  proportion 
to  the  agonizing  throes  of  a  gigantic  soul,  as  the  flutter 
of  the  dying  butterfly  to  the  fall  of  the  wounded  eagle, 
when  the  shadow  of  its  broken  pinion  darkens  the  moun¬ 
tain-side  like  that  of  a  passing  cloud. 

Without  purpose,  and  without  effort,  save  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  gratification  of  the  present  moment,  the  wife 
we  have  been  describing  sunk  into  that  state  of  restless 
and  petulant  despair,  in  which  the  wounded  spirit  frets 
against  opposition,  without  daring  in  its  turn  to  bppose. 
Too  self-willed  to  submit,  and  too  capricious  to  effect  what 
she  really  wished,  by  any  settled  plan,  Bose  just  managed 
to  exist  from  day  to  day,  without  even  the  amusement 
which  her  domestic  affairs  might  have  afforded  her ;  for 
it  had  been  agreed  between  her  mother  and  her  husband, 
that,  in  order  to  spare  her  any  unnecessary  trouble,  Mrs. 
Clement  should  be  invited  to  retain  her  oversight  and 
care  of  the  household  at  Fearnfield  ;  and  such  was  the 
acknowledged  skill  and  discipline  she  had  exercised  in 
that  establishment  for  many  years,  that  little  hope  could 
have  been  entertained  of  the  same  order  and  economy 
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being  maintained  by  a  younger  and  less  experienced 
mistress. 

Thus  Rose  was  only  the  nominal  mistress  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  house,  and,  although  treated  with  as  much  respect 
by  all  parties  as  if  she  had  really  stood  at  the  head  of  all 
the  domestic  arrangements  there,  she  was  comparatively 
unoccupied,  and  left  to  be  the  prey  of  her  own  thoughts ; 
and  thought  being  a  faculty  she  had  never  learned  to  con¬ 
trol,  she  was  not  rendered  the  more  happy  by  ascertaining 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  what  may  be  the  extent  of 
its  exercise,  and  the  effect  of  its  developement,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  least  favourable  to  enjoyment. 

If  there  be  any  individual  closely  connected  with  us, 
whom  we  intentionally  disoblige,  and  deliberately  deceive, 
that  individual  is  sure  to  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
object  of  our  dislike  ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  our  earthly 
relations,  how  much  more  is  it  true  of  that  relation 
between  the  soul  and  its  Maker,  which  is  the  foundation 
either  of  our  highest  happiness,  or  our  deepest  condem¬ 
nation  ! 

The  misguided  and  ill-judging  wife  we  have  been 
attempting  to  describe,  experienced  the  force  of  this  law 
of  our  nature  in  its  fullest  extent.  She  had  little  cause 
of  serious  complaint  against  her  husband,  so  scrupulous 
was  he  in  ail  things  to  act  towards  her  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  ;  yet  so  power¬ 
ful  were  the  habits  she  was  indulging  in  their  natural 
effect  of  poisoning  the  springs  of  affection,  that  instead 
of  meeting  him  on  his  return  home  with  the  warmth  and 
cordiality  of  a  faithful  wife,  she  too  often  shrunk  away 
like  one  abashed,  from  his  presence  ;  and  when  she  felt,  as 
she  often  did,  that  his  sad  and  earnest  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
her  face,  she  would  sometimes  blush  with  a  secret  dread 
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lest  he  should  read  the  guilty  secret  of  her  soul.  For 
guilty  it  was,  and  such  she  felt  it  to  be,  to  suffer  him  to 
continue  to  trust  her  on  a  point  on  which  she  knew  that 
she  was  not  trustworthy.  Nor  was  this  all — one  decep¬ 
tion,  systematically  practised,  is  sure  to  involve  us  in  the 
practice  of  others  ;  and  a  negative  falsehood  can  only  be 
effectually  acted  out  by  the  support  of  those  which  are 
positive. 

“  What  a  comfort  it  is,55  said  Austin  Elliot  one  stormy 
winter’s  evening,  to  his  wife ;  “  what  a  comfort  it  is  to 
come  home  to  such  a  fireside  as  mine,  when  one  has  been 
riding  for  hours  in  the  pelting  rain  !  And  now,  Hose,  let 
me  try  for  once  in  my  life  to  make  you  comfortable  too. 

Rose  looked  up  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  for 
her  heart  was  really  touched  by  this  unexpected  kind¬ 
ness  ;  and  drawing  her  chair  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire, 
she  prepared  her  husband’s  tea  with  more  than  her  accus¬ 
tomed  care,  to  render  it  agreeable.  Nay,  she  even  helped 
him  to  draw  off  the  damp  shawl  from  around  his  neck, 
and  with  her  own  hands  placed  his  slippers  beside  the 
fire,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  his  use;  and  all  the  time, 
while  the  wind  howled  fearfully  around  their  dwelling*, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  splashing  torrents  against  the  window- 
shutters,  their  evening  fire  burnt  so  brightly,  and  the  old 
parlour  at  Fearnfield  presented  so  inviting  an  appear¬ 
ance,  that  a  mere  looker-on  would  have  supposed  the  two 
who  sat  beside  that  glowing  hearth,  were  amongst  the 
happiest  of  human  beings. 

“  My  poor  Rose,”  said  Austin,  “  I  have  inflicted  upon 
you  a  long  and  severe  trial,  but  you  will  always  enjoy  the 
consciousness  of  having  borne  it  faithfully.  Nay,  do  not 
turn  away,  nor  think  me  insensible  to  your  altered  state. 
I  see  that  the  bloom  has  vanished  from  your  cheeks — • 
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I  see  that  you  are  feeble,  nervous,  and  often  so  exhausted 
and  weary,  that  in  very  pity  I  have  more  than  once  been 
tempted  to  offer  you  with  my  own  hand  the  forbidden 
draught.  The  time  has  now  come  which  was  to  form  the 
limit  of  your  trial ;  and  in  your  case,  I  must  confess,  that 
I  think  it  has  failed.  One  thing,  however,  I  want,  to 
confirm  my  convictions,  I  want  your  clear  and  candid 
testimony  to  this  fact.  Tell  me  then,  dear  Rose,  and  tell 
me  freely  as  you  would  speak  to  one  whose  happiness 
was  bound  up  in  yours — tell  me  whether  you  think  you 
are  really  better,  or  worse,  for  pursuing  my  system  of 
abstinence  ?” 

Rose  bent  down  her  head,  and  the  brightest  of  the 
burning  embers  upon  which  she  tried  to  look,  was  scarcely 
brighter  or  more  burning  than  the  blush  of  shame  which 
glowed  upon  her  cheek. 

“Why  will  you  not  be  candid  with  me?”  asked  Aus¬ 
tin  in  his  kindest  tone  ;  and  taking  her  hand,  he  looked 
earnestly  into  her  face  with  those  deep  and  serious  eyes, 
which  seemed  incapable  of  beholding  anything  but 
truth. 

“  My  own  Rose said  he  again,  “  let  us  be  sincere 
with  each  other  on  this  subject  at  least.  You  have 
nothing — you  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  Would  you  not 
like  to  have  the  restriction,  which  I  know  you  have  felt 
to  be  oppressive,  taken  away  from  you  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rose,  with  a  voice  so  faint  as  scarcely  to 
be  audible. 

“  Then  tell  me  the  honest  truth :  I  think  I  see  it  all 
myself,  but  I  may  be  mistaken — would  that  I  could 
do  anything  to  make  us  from  this  hour  more  united 
in  heart  and  in  purpose !  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  me 
to  give  up  this  my  favourite  point;  yet,  for  your  sake, 
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I  do  it  so  cheerfully,  that  you  ought  to  reward  me  by 
being  cheerful  and  frank  in  return.  To-morrow,  Rose, 
you  shall  begin  to  live  as  other  people  do.  I  have  been 
to  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  to  order  in  the  wine  which 
your  mother  thinks  best  for  you,  because  I  did  not  like 
to  order  it  where  I  was  known,  and  where  those  with 
whom  I  have  associated  myself  in  this  cause  might  feel 
scandalized  by  what  I  did.  To-morrow  then,  you  will 
be  more  happy  ;  will  you  not  ?  dear  Rose,  promise  me 
that,  or  I  shall  be  grievously  disappointed.” 

This  interview,  like  many  others  between  Austin 
Elliot  and  his  wife,  passed  over  without  bringing  that 
entire  renunciation  of  selfish  purpose,  that  full  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  past  offences,  and  that  clear  understanding 
of  individual  feeling,  which  alone  could  have  placed  them 
on  a  happier  footing  with  each  other ;  and  distance  con¬ 
sequently  grew  between  them,  and  motives  were  mis¬ 
taken,  and  projects  were  thwarted,  and  each,  absorbed  in 
personal  sufferings,  overlooked  the  trials  of  the  other, 
and  believed  none  else  so  miserable. 

To  Rose  this  state  of  things  was  a  burden  so  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  borne  without  complaining,  that  recourse  was 
still  had  to  the  untiring  ear  of  her  fond  and  indulgent 
mother,  who,  naturally  leaning  to  the  interests  of  her 
child,  scrupled  not  to  express  her  sense  of  the  austerity 
with  which  she  was  treated,  in  language  which  not  unfre- 
quently  extorted  from  Rose  something  like  a  recantation 
of  her  first  statement,  in  the  hope  of  vindicating  her 
husband  from  suspicions,  which  she  knew  in  her  heart  he 
did  not  deserve.  It  is  true,  she  was  now  released  from 
that  stern  law  which  she  had  felt  to  be  so  grievous ;  but 
instead  of  enjoying  the  indulgence  generously  granted 
her,  she  could  not  even  partake  of  it  in  the  presence  of 
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her  husband ;  and  thus,  unsuspicious  as  he  was  of  any 
private  means  of  gratification,  she  obtained  with  him  the 
credit  of  a  voluntary  abstinence,  for  which  he  admired 
and  commended  her  more  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
All  this,  however,  brought  little  satisfaction  to  the  unde¬ 
serving  object  of  his  approval;  and  the  cold  and  repul¬ 
sive  manner  in  which  his  commendations  were  received, 
could  not  fail  in  time  to  chill  the  heart  from  whence  they 
flowed. 

“  I  do  not  think,”  said  Rose  to  herself  one  day,  as  she 
turned  from  her  father’s  door  to  walk  to  her  own  home, 
after  a  long  consultation  with  her  mother,  “  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  poor  creature  so  miserable  as  I  am,” 
and  yet  her  path  lay  amongst  the  humblest  of  a  number 
of  mean-looking  cottages  which  formed  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  in  which  her  father  lived. 

This  conclusion  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  her 
mind,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the  unusually 
low  curtsy  of  a  poor  woman,  who  had  placed  herself  on 
the  footpath,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  Rose. 

“  You  will  pardon  me,  ma’am,”  said  the  woman,  “  I 
dare  say,  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  you  for  a 
few  moments  about  a  poor  lady  who  is  now  my  lodger. 
She  is  not  unknown  to  you,  at  least  to  Mr.  Middleton  ; 
and  I  fear,  poor  thing,  I  very  much  fear,  she  is  drawing- 
near  her  last.” 

“  Had  I  not  better  go  back  and  tell  my  father  ?”  said 
Rose. 

“  If  you  would  be  so  good,”  replied  the  woman,  “  for 
I  have  nobody  to  leave,  and  her  suffering  grows  heavier 
every  moment.” 

Rose  hastened  back  as  requested,  and  lost  no  time  in 
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bringing*  her  father  to  the  scene  of  mortal  agony — for 
such  indeed  it  was— though  the  increased  age  and  infir¬ 
mity  of  Mr.  Middleton  rendered  him  more  tardy  than  his 
kind  heart  would  have  prompted,  had  its  feelings  alone 
been  consulted.  Rose  also  entered  the  cottage ;  for, 
habitual  as  it  was  to  her  to  shrink  from  everything  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  painful  interest,  she  could  not  in  com¬ 
mon  kindness  refuse  to  be  her  father’s  companion  on 
such  an  errand  ;  more  especially,  as  during  the  last  few 
months  it  had  become  necessary  for  him  to  have  the 
assistance  of  an  arm  to  lean  upon,  whenever  he  ventured 
upon  a  walk  of  any  considerable  length.  Rose  therefore 
found  herself  very  reluctantly  compelled  not  only  to 
enter  the  cottage,  but  actually  to  ascend  the  stairs  with 
her  father ;  and  not  even  when  she  heard  the  laborious 
breathing  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  frequent  moans  which 
escaped  from  her  burning  lips,  could  she  leave  her  father 
to  struggle  alone  with  the  feelings  which  threatened  to 
overpower  his  feeble  frame. 

With  that  sudden  consciousness  which  belongs  to  a 
high  state  of  feverish  excitement,  the  patient  started 
from  her  pillow  at  the  sound  of  their  steps,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  in  an  instant  the  faithful  minister,  whose  counsels 
she  had  in  past  years  too  often  rejected,  she  stretched 
out  her  parched  and  quivering  hand,  which  he  hesitated 
not  to  take  as  kindly  as  if  she  had  been  a  more  grateful 
recipient  of  his  former  warnings. 

“  It  has  all  come  true  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  with  the  most 
distinct  recollection  of  interviews  which  had  not  taken 
place  for  years ;  “  all  that  you  told  me  has  come  true, 
and  more,  and  worse,  a  thousand  times.” 

The  aged  minister  now  endeavoured  to  speak  in 
tones  of  soothing,  but  it  would  not  do.  “  1  am  a  dying 
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woman !  ”  exclaimed  the  sufferer,  with  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  rend  the  very  air,  “  and  I  am  lost,  through 
that  one  besetment,  of  which  you  have  so  often  warned 
me.  I  know  what  you  would  say  to  me,”  she  continued, 
holding  up  her  hand,  as  the  signal  for  all  to  be  silent, 
that  she  might  speak  on — “  You  would  say  that  there  is 
yet  hope,  even  for  me  ;  and  I  know  it,  if  I  could  but 
think* — Oh!  if  you  could  cool  this  burning  brain,  and 
stop  this  rush  of  thought  that  bursts  the  bounds  of  reason ! 
— if  you  could  purchase  for  me  but  one  quiet  hour, 
and  kneel  beside  me,  and  pray  as  you  use'd  to  pray,  when 
I  wrould  not  hear — Oh  !  oh  ! - ” 

And  the  miserable  woman  fell  back  on  her  pillow,  in 
such  an  agony,  that  the  minister,  believing  it  to  be  her 
last,  did  kneel  beside  her  as  informer  days;  and  though 
his  voice  wras  tremulous  with  age,  and  his  eye  was 
dim  with  tears,  the  words  he  uttered  were  not  the  less 
impressive,  touching,  and  sincere. 

“  It  is  of  no  use,”  said  the  miserable  creature  when  he 
rose  from  the  posture  of  supplication  ;  “  if  your  prayers 
could  have  saved  me,  I  should  never  have  fallen  as  I 
have  done ;  for  I  know,  and  I  knew  then,  that  you 
prayed  for  me  in  your  closet,  even  when  you  had  ceased 
to  visit  me.” 

“  My  poor  dear  creature,”  said  Mr.  Middleton, 
addressing  the  patient  more  earnestly  than  he  had  done 
before,  “  you  tell  me  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  pray  for 
yourself,  yet  you  speak  collectedly.  Let  us  try  what  a 
little  effort  at  composure  may  do.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Russel — for  it  was  no  other  than 
the  widow  of  the  neighbour  who  had  so  often  sat  at  the 
minister’s  social  board — “  I  may  be  clear  on  what  I  do 
see — too  clear,  alas  !  for  thought  rushes  upon  me  like  a 
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torrent,  and  before  I  can  lay  hold  of  one  thing,  another 
comes  to  drive  it  away.  It  is  as  if  all  the  wasted  hours 
of  my  past  life  were  heaped  upon  my  soul,  with  each  its 
separate  burden  of  responsibility  and  guilt,  and  here  I 
lie,  wasted  and  crushed  beneath.  Yet  one  thing  I  must 
say — one  thing,  for  your  sake  and  that  of  your  children, 
who  are  growing  up  to  do  what  thousands  are  doing 
blindly  every  day.  You  know  the  habits  of  my  husband, 
well-meaning  man  as  he  was,  how  he  took  innocently, 
and  with  apparent  safety,  what  I  could  not  partake  of 
without  danger  and  guilt.  Besides,  my  mind  was  differ¬ 
ently  constituted  from  his  ;  and  while  he  could  amuse 
himself  with  the  trifles  of  the  moment,  realities  of  deeper 
import,  unsanctified  and  unexplained,  took  possession  of 
my  soul,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  thoughts  of  usefulness 
in  common  things.  But  enough  of  this  ;  you  know  the 
gulf  into  which  I  fell.  It  w  as  the  opinion  of  you,  and 
many  other  of  my  friends,  that  I  could  save  myself  if  I 
w  ould,  nay,  that  it  wras  easy  to  do  so  ;  but  what  I  w  ant  most 
to  tell  you  now  is,  of  that  which  stood  chiefly  in  my  way, 
besides,  of  course,  the  inclinations  of  my  own  wicked 
heart.  My  husband  was  addicted,  in  a  respectable  and 
moderate  w  ay,  to  that  indulgence,  w7hicli  you  and  all  my 
friends  would  have  denied  to  me.  I  do  not  say  that  in  him 
it  was  w  rong  ;  but  I  do  say,  that  wdien  he  sat  down  w  eary 
and  dispirited  to  make  himself  comfortable  in  this  way, 
and  poured  out  before  me  what  to  him  was  a  lawful 
draught,  it  was  more  than  human  nature  was  capable  of 
w  ith  that  aching  want  which  preyed  upon  me,  to  resist. 
Besides  which — and  here  lies  the  secret  of  the  evil — I  had 
no  more  intention  than  he  had,  of  taking  too  much  ;  my 
conscience  was  therefore  as  clear  as  his ;  from  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  my  mind  and  body  1  had  greater  need,  if  that 
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were  allowed  to  be  a  plea;  and  where,  then,  was  the 
difference  ?” 

“  Because,”  said  Mr.  Middleton,  “  yon  haying  sinned, 
knew  that  you  wrere  in  danger,  while  he  was  not.” 

“  Yes,  I  knew  that  I  had  sinned ;  but  I  had  prayed 
again  and  again  that  my  sin  might  be  pardoned,  and  that 
I  might  sin  no  more.  Nay,  I  sometimes  believed  that  it 
was  so  ;  and  being  pardoned,  did  I  not  stand  on  the  same 
footing  with  my  husband  ?  Yes,  and  with  as  clean  lips  as 
his,  I  believed  myself  to  be  drinking,  what  to  me  has 
proved  destruction.” 

“What  then,”  asked  the  minister,  “do  you  believe 
would  have  saved  you  ?” 

“  Humanly  speaking,”  replied  the  dying  woman,  “  I 
believe  it  would  have  saved  me,  had  my  husband  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  this  indulgence  for  my  sake;  had  1 
never  seen  him  enjoy  it,  make  much  of  it,  or  appear  to 
consider  it  essential  to  his  health ;  in  short,  had  he  said 
kindly,  c  I  see  your  weakness,  and  although  I  am  not 
weak  in  the  same  way,  yet,  in  the  hope  of  assisting  you  to 
resist  this  temptation,  I  will  cheerfully  pledge  myself  with 
you  to  abstain  from  such  indulgence,  now  and  for  ever, 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  slight  injury  to  my  health,  and 
more  to  my  social  and  domestic  enjoyments.’  Oh,  sir  1 
you  are  a  minister  of  religion,  and  you  ought  to  know  the 
secret  of  this  mode  of  acting ;  the  charm  there  would 
have  been  in  this  bond  of  union,  compared  with  the  harsh 
restraint,  the  separate  law,  the  shutting  out  as  it  were 
from  those  who  wrere  of  ability  to  master  themselves ; 
and  finally,  the  contempt,  the  reprobation,  the  utter 
casting  out  from  amongst  the  holy  and  the  pure!  Oh! 
sir,”  and  the  wretched  woman  seized  the  arm  of  the  min¬ 
ister,  “  while  you  have  life — while  you  have  influence, 
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remember  that  it  is  for  poor  frail  creatures  like  us,  to  help 
to  bear  each  other’s  burdens,  and  that  if  there  is  one 
being  upon  earth  more  pitiable  than  all  others,  it  is  the 
wretch  who  has  learned  the  deadly  secret  of  stilling  the 
worm,  whose  gnawings  begin  on  this  side  the  grave, 
by  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  intoxicating  draught.” 

With  these  words  the  sufferer  fell  back  on  her  pillow 
so  completely  exhausted,  that  Mr.  Middleton  and  his 
daughter,  after  waiting  some  minutes  in  silence,  prepared 
to  leave  the  chamber ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  turned 
away  from  the  bedside,  than  the  patient  started  up  in  all 
the  frenzy  of  delirium,  and  calling  upon  them  to  stop,  in 
a  voice  that  was  scarcely  human ;  “  I  have  one  more 
word  to  say,”  she  shrieked  again  and  again,  “  one — only 
one  :  it  was  in  your  house,  and  at  your  social  parties,  that 
my  husband - ”  but  here  she  lost  herself,  and  ram¬ 

bled  off  to  other  things,  becoming  in  a  few  moments  so 
incoherent  and  wild  in  her  ravings,  that  it  was  less  diffi¬ 
cult  for  her  friends  to  escape  from  her  presence,  which 
they  did  without  being  observed,  but  not  without  taking- 
precautions,  before  they  left  the  cottage,  to  have  their 
places  supplied  by  more  suitable  and  efficient  help. 

It  was  in  perfect  silence  that  the  father  and  daughter 
walked  that  day  from  the  cottage  where  the  dying  woman 
lay,  to  Mr.  Middleton’s  own  door.  Here  the  father 
stopped,  and,  turning  round  to  Rose,  bade  her,  with  great 
earnestness,  go  home  and  fetch  her  husband,  as  he  w  ished 
all  his  children  to  be  with  him  that  evening. 

Struck  with  the  solemnity  of  her  father’s  manner, 
Rose  obeyed  his  command  without  hesitation;  and  her 
father,  on  entering  his  own  room,  shut  to  the  door,  having- 
first  requested  that  he  might  not  be  intruded  upon,  unless 
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by  a  messenger  from  the  house  of  affliction,  until  a 
certain  hour  in  the  evening*. 

That  hour  arrived,  and  the  family  were  assembled  as 
usual,  Arthur  being  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  his  parents, 
and  Ruth  Clement  also  being  there  ;  for  she  had  returned 
with  her  interesting  charge  to  their  native  country,  under 
the  happiest  auspices  ;  and  although  the  society  of  Ruth 
had  become  almost  essential  to  the  happiness  of  Alice 
Clifton,  she  had  been  permitted,  immediately  on  their 
landing,  to  repair  to  Fearnfield,  where  a  welcome  awaited 
her  from  all  her  former  friends,  not  the  less  cordial 
because  she  brought  with  her  the  cheerful  tidings  of 
amended  health,  and  the  hope  of  a  continued  life  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  usefulness. 

So  entire  on  this  occasion  was  the  reunion  of  the 
minister’s  family,  that  but  for  the  altered  character  of  the 
countenances  which  met  around  his  still  hospitable  board, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  time  had  stayed  his 
course,  and  that  only  months,  instead  of  years,  had  rolled 
over  the  fair  and  the  manly  forms  assembled  there.  Yes, 
it  was  indeed  a  reunion  ;  for  but  one  link  had  been 
broken  in  the  chain  of  social  fellowship  ;  and  though 
widely  different  had  been  the  paths  by  which  all  had 
diverged  from  the  paternal  hearth,  thoughts  of  kindness 
excited  in  early  life,  and  affection  the  most  sincere,  had 
brought  them  back  at  each  intermediate  meeting  with 
stronger  feelings  of  interest,  and  deeper  convictions  that 
there  are  no  friendships  so  warm  as  those  which  are 
formed  in  childhood  or  in  youth. 

If,  however, there  could  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the 
lapse  of  time  since  the  early  interchange  of  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  between  the  minister’s  family  and  their  friends 
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at  Fearnfield,  one  glance  at  the  venerable  head  of  that 
family,  would  have  been  enough  to  convince  the  beholder 
of  that  weight  of  years,  with  no  trifling  burden  of  duty 
and  responsibility,  it  had  been  his  lot  to  bear.  Still  he 
was  vigorous  in  mind,  though  feeble  in  body ;  and  when  he 
looked  a  round  upon  his  children,  a  smile  of  peculiar 
sweetness  lighted  up  his  countenance,  to  give  place  in 
a  moment  to  an  expression  of  the  deepest  concern,  as  he 
entered  with  great  solemnity  upon  a  description  of  the 
scene  he  had  that  dav  witnessed. 

“  And  now,”  said  he  rising  up  from  his  chair,  “  the 
object  for  which  I  have  asked  you  to  come  together  would 
be  incomplete,  if  I  did  not  avow  to  you,  my  children,  that 
I  have  this  day  been  convinced,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  of  the  duty  which  rests  upon  Christian  professors, 
and  upon  the  ministers  of  religion  in  particular,  to 
abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,  even  in  that  which  is 
no  evil  to  us,  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  it  is  so  ;  pro¬ 
vided  only,  this  can  be  done  without  the  sacrifice  of 
principle.  My  children,  it  is  late  in  life  with  me  to  make 
resolutions,  these  grey  hairs  and  these  withered  hands  are 
my  warning  that  with  me  it  may  be  too  late ;  yet  as  He 
by  whom  all  holy  desires  are  given,  will  be  my  help,  I 
here  pledge  myself  to  abstain  entirely,  not  only  now, 
but  until  my  dying  day,  from  that  indulgence,  which  to  the 
poor  sufferer  now  on  the  brink  of  eternity — -and,  alas, 
to  how  many  others ! — has  been  a  root  of  bitterness,  and 
a  cause  of  spiritual  death.  When  I  look  around  upon 
society,  and  think  how  many  my  example  in  this  respect 
may  have  influenced,  the  picture  is  most  appalling :  yet 
what  else  can  I  do,  than  repeat  my  pledge,  that  what  has 
been,  shall  be  no  more  ;  and  I  do  this  solemnly,  and 
I  hope  with  humiliation  before  God,  simply  upon  the 
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principle  which  influenced  the  Apostle,  when  he  said,  “  If 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  more  so 
long  as  the  world  stands.” 

Amongst  those  who  witnessed  this  pledge  of  the  aged 
minister,  there  was  not  one  more  seriously  affected  than 
poor  Hose. 

“  I  never,  until  this  moment,”  said  she  with  clasped 
hands,  “  understood  the  principle  of  total  abstinence 
before.” 

Hut  her  exclamations  were  interrupted  by  the  sobs  of 
Ruth  Clement,  who  stood  behind  the  rest,  and  who, strug¬ 
gling  with  her  grief,  came  forward  to  add  her  testimony 
to  the  truth  and  the  value  of  the  principle  itself. 

“  You  all  remember  the  habits  of  my  poor  brother,” 
she  began,  and  here  there  were  other  tears  besides  her 
own,  to  answer  that  he  was  indeed  remembered  there. 
“  lie  was  doubting  once  whether  he  would  make  a 
determined  stand  against  this  temptation  or  not,  and  he 
told  me  himself  that  a  single  evening  spent  in  religious 
society  decided  him  to  go  on  in  the  course  which  ulti¬ 
mately  proved  his  ruin.” 

“  Let  us  all  unite  with  my  father  this  evening,”  said 
Rose,  “in  the  resolution  he  has  made  ;  and  I  will  be  first, 
since  I  need  it  most.  Hear  then  my  confession.”  And 
with  her  hands  again  clasped,  and  her  eyes  upraised,  the 
penitent — the  real  penitent — went  through,  before  her 
husband,  her  father,  and  her  family,  a  full  and  unsparing 
confession  of  what  had  been  her  sin  and  her  snare.  And 
not  until  her  pledge  had  been  added  to  her  fathei’s,  and 
she  had  returned  to  her  husband,  and  buried  her  face  on 
his  shoulder,  did  she  give  way  to  the  tears,  which  were 
now  welcome  and  refreshing  as  dew  upon  a  desert  land. 

“  I  too,”  said  Austin  Elliot,  as  he  supported  his  weep- 
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ing  wife,  “  have  my  confession  to  make.  It  is  to  my 
shame  I  avow,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  enforce  my 
own  wishes  as  the  law  of  my  household,  without  ever 
explaining  upon  what  principle  those  wishes  were 
founded  ;  that  I  have  used  force  rather  than  reason,  to 
bend  others  to  my  will ;  and  that,  even  with  my  wife, 
authority  rather  than  persuasion  has  been  the  means  I 
have  adopted,  to  induce  her  to  unite  with  me  in  this  great 
object.  It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  you  all  to  know, 
that  I  have  had  my  punishment ;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
a  much  higher  satisfaction,  if  I  can  induce  you  to  believe 
that  the  wife  you  have  committed  to  my  trust  shall  for 
the  future  be  associated  with  all  my  thoughts,  and  all  my 
purposes,  as  she  ever  has  been  with  all  my  enjoyments.” 

The  resolution  of  the  aged  minister,  although  contrary 
to  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  his  wife,  who  devoutly 
believed  it  would  be  the  means  of  shortening  his  precious 
life,  was  perhaps  more  influential  upon  the  habits  of  his 
children,  than  if  it  had  been  formed  in  earlier  life,  before 
they  were  either  qualified  to  judge  of  the  sacrifice  he 
made,  or  of  the  necessity  there  was  that  he  should  practise 
this  act  of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were 
weaker  than  himself. 

His  children,  however,  were  not  difficult  to  convince, 
or  to  win  over  to  the  same  system  of  abstinence,  relying, 
as  they  always  had  done,  upon  the  integrity  of  their 
father’s  motives,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  principles  ;  and 
though  the  mother  still  shook  her  head,  and  believed  all 
aches  and  pains,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  which  from 
that  hour  assailed  her  family,  to  originate  solely  in  their 
abstemiousness,  they  were  upon  the  whole  as  healthy  and 
as  cheerful  as  any  of  their  friends ;  and  then  Alice 
Clifton,  as  the  wife  of  Arthur,  was  adding  to  their  number, 
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and  Ruth  Clement  filled  a  responsible  place  in  their  house¬ 
hold  ;  and  Rose  with  her  playful  but  innocent  gaiety  won 
a  smile  from  her  grave  husband  ;  it  -would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  more  encouraging  specimen  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  total  abstinence,  carried  out  through  a  united  and 
social  circle  of  Christian  friends,  than  was  presented  by 
the  minister’s'  family,  with  him  as  their  venerated  leader 
at  his  head. 
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